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BELLEVILLE, OCTOBER 2na, 1933 


NO. 1 


"His voice was respectful, his face) ‘‘How long will Crow-in-the-Potbe 
unsmiling but not unfriendly, The camping on the trail of The Iron 
This isa tale of Muscles on the Indian’s cheekbones’ Horse?” 


| The Patrolof the [ron Trail 


- {Author's Note: m 
one fine young mountie and his com- tightened. — i | “Crow-in-the-Pot brings his people 
"_panion who by masterful coolness in the Crow-in-the-Pot sends his young to the Green Waters forthe days are 
| face of death stopped what would have ™eN outto hunt the buffalo,’”’replied hot.”* 
most certainly issued ina massacre, ‘he Indian in-alow voice. | “You want to stay here while it is 
" Itis what Canadians call the Pie-a-pot_ “The buffalo. suns no more,"’ hot??? * 
incident. I have called my Indian. answered Hal. “‘Every day fortwo; + 
chief, ‘*Crow-in:the-Por,’”] moons I ride along the staked way. | 
The two young mounted police- Fhe buffalo will never come here 
men looked into each other's eyes, more. It is best. forghe young men Bei 
“So long, Hal!”? of Crow-in-the-Pot to hunt the elk; Hall spoke quietly, impressively. 
So long, Hugh!”” and moose in the hills north of the “Last summer Crow-in-the- Pot 
hey broke grip aud wheeled their reserve.” f makes treaty with the big White 
horses. Hal’ Perry struck the trail _ Hal saw the the dull, wild eyes of Mother. She gives him fine lands of 
that led wo hundred miles northeast. the Indian now suddenly smoldering. bis own with hills in which are many 
tothe Swift Current country, Hugh Somewhere the young bucks had run clk and moose. She has promised to 
Wallace followed east four’ hundred across firewater. The cordon tight- b& his friend, to care for him and for 
miles to the Qu’ Appelle Valley. They ened, rifles lay in the grips of itching his people. |She builds the long iron 
had been assigned patrols on the trans- hands. There was menace but the ‘fail from Big Water to Big Water. It 
continental line of the Canadian policeman held his-reins casually, his iS Her will: Do you understand, Crow- 
Pacific Railway then building in huge hands well away from his guns. One itrthe-Pot, Chief of the Big White 
sections across the prairies. ‘That Suspicious move, the faintest hint of Mother? 
breaking grip had meant the end of a Weakening and he would be girdled! ‘The eyes of the old Indian drew to 
year and-a half of thrilling companion- with flame and riddled. slits but he lifted his arms in gesture of 
ip on the force. In the lonely “How, how!” said Black Elk, a acknowledgment, Though a savage 
places one feels sucha parting. They jeer in his voice. ‘The Redcoat of the he Was a foxy diplomar. 
were still boys’ of twenty years. A Big White Mother says the buffalo! That night Hal fountSergeant 
last wave of their hands and a roll of are gone. How, how! Crow-in-the-| Wynn awaiting him at we° camp. 
the hills rose between them. «:. Pot will come, himself, to see. How, 4, ‘Your report came through O.K,’” 
One “afternoon” wormonthsSitermiowt? <= fom" Maid the’ sergeant alter greetings.” 
Corporal Hal Perry guided hishorsein- With a wave of his hand the Indiap , at once got H.Q. Awith this result.’” 
pr einenet one poplar Biull clue leaped his horse through the sur-; Hal took an order form atid read: 
ide was ig out Sauer Crcckouningridandith many hows | Approre acon sf Corl Pry 
pata ct a q rss hows’’ the band galloped down the  “lreyt Crow-in-the-Pot as a treaty 
Pie indiana He feained his lass ©M siope and up the Squaw. "Indian, His people must not come 
Fear acne sama Of Assiniboines, Hat resumed his edstern trail halting | within. five miles of the Contractor's 
Aimed with bef rT hewwere ‘clus. * the notch to look back. The Ind- Camp. Do not harass the chief. Keep 
tered und pointing excitedly 10 the 2S Were riding in single file and furi- H. Q. closely informed on develop- 
staked right of way. ‘Hal could see a ously. “The manner of Black Elk had “nents. Extend Corporal Perry's patrol 
mall party of eaeincens Busy verifyin , been impudent. Firewater and young ten miles west. Constable on the way 
. bucks mean bad medicine. to join Perry. Effect promotion as per 


the survey among the scattered bunches z sae 
of Red Willow in the shallow dip be- Arrived at the railway camp Hal Order, G-77. 
“We have sudden developments,’” 


neath. The Indians were two miles Picketed his horse and went into his | i n r 

tent where he wrote a report of his | said Hal with a grin. /"I think we 
brush with the Indians and sent it uught to send Crow-in-the-Pot right 
east with a contractor. | back to his reserve with stiff orders to 


horse out’ of the buff and behind the Mate " 
ridge A. swift canter into the west. The air was full of the calls of | hunt in his own hills 
| “E agree entirely with you there,"” 


him ‘to the Squaw where he teamsters, the screaming of dinky | 
ied in the waters of the ford and engines, the dull drag of scrapers, said the sergeant, ‘'and Ul pass it on 
starred onaleisurely walk uptheslope. and the clicking of hundreds of : to H.Q. 1 am going to ride back. to- 
Th. racks indicated about twenty shovels mingled with the jargon of | night and there is the matter ‘of the 
Indians. twenty races. He was the lone repre- ; promotion directed in Order G-77. 
Suddenly he saw them ride over the sentative of law and order. | Phat willtake just a minute."’ 
fre’ coming back. They saw him at The next morning he ran intoa! He dretgatriple chevron from his 
the same instant and with a shout surprise. He picked up the trail of ' pocket andpstened it on Hal's sleeve. 
ro" « into a gallop and charged down an Indian host at Squaw creek. The| ‘+ There, Sergeant Perry. You 
the ‘ill twirling their rifles and raising Cloud of dust he had seen the night | are to take charge of the Green River 
hid ous whoops, before had been the travel smoke of | Sub-detachments. Your corporal is 
When near they split and surround tribe, He followed it to Green here. I’m moving ten miies farther 
ed iim in two dazzling files that gal- River where .he found a hundred | east. You'll still reporttome. Hey, 
lop-'i in opposite directions. Hal rein- lodges piched on the river bank and: soldier! Come here!"” 
ed horse.secretly admiring their fine, ' squatting squarely on the right. of- “A redcoat’ stepped out of the tent 
Savige horsemanship. A rider broke way. The camp was burt seven miles | nid held euc his hand'to:Hal.: Cons 
through the double cordon and rode from the railway workers—a_ hall. ST 1 said hi 
i i: * gratulations, Sergeant!’’ said he. 
Close to him) He recognized Black | hour canter for Black Elk and ss ee [hed 
Elk, a bad young Indian and the giant band, ‘The thing was ominous. Hugh, Hera tere ee ras 
son of the wily. old chief, Crow-in- rode into the village and to the lodge | al clutching his friend’s hand. 
tot of the chief. { “Pm elad 18 see eae 
In itterit Ske} ss 5 5 ig | again,’” said Sergeant yn wi 
one glittering glance, Black Elk ; Good-morning, Chief of the Big | aesin, en A Se Bera 


took in the Winchester Carbine, the | yp: 1 said Hal 
Peeping grip of the Enfield revolver, | Write Mother!” sald Hal itre's a sealed order for you to carry 
the scarlet tunic and the pill-box forage | The chief grunted and @ | in your tunic. Use it on any emer- 


ap that hung miraculously un the side | feet. He was more of a glant. evens ’ icy that may crop up with old Crow- 
of the policeman’s head, Lastof all than-his son. Like Black Elk, he i Irthe-Pot Now | must get away. 
looked into the clear eyes of the | WaS aware of the flaming tunic and | (> oa tuck, good eats and good sleeps! 
Policeman; A sense of awe held him. | the steady, penetrating ae that were io tong! 
here was something mighty and in- | S° different from an aback Steies The following evening an order 
fvitable, something superb in that | His great eygssmoldered back in their) | cer ane Wynn on the 
pctomiog glance. ; aaa Pot is pleased to see | atest report. It was brief. 
Jood-afternoon, Black Elk!” said’ ‘'Crow-in-the Por is please jee .-in-the-Pot for 
Hal. “The young men of Crow-in- the red coat of the Big White Moth- | Dene moles rer a fecal 
the-Pot seek something?” er,’’rolled out the guttural voice. on eas bae 


_ "Yes. Crow-in-the-Pot make heap 
long camp. Three moons and a 
moon.’’ 


t, Flash!”* he called urging his 


Canada 
(By Sir Thomas White.) 
Star of the North, thy steadfast beam 
shines o'er us, 
Still as of yore our faces turn to thee, 
Light of our path, guide of the way before 


us, 
Star of our faith and hope and destiny! 


O Canada, God graiited thee forever 
‘Thy wondrous heritage from sea to sea, 
Dominion over plain and lake and river. 
And mountains vast in lone sublimity! 


Glorious the gift! be ours to keep and guard it, 
Our loyal hearts in. recompense to bring, 
Ever to love, to cherish and reward it, 
Faithful to'God, our Country and our 
King! 


i move of his own will before then. Use 
that sealed order if uccasion arises.” 

' The arrival of Hugh Wallace re- 
newed the deep pleasure of their friend- 
ship in the lives of the two young 
mounties. The sub-detachment of 
Green River was happy for all the 
long and solitary riding because of the 
meeting that took place three times 
daily. 

Aweek passed and the presence of 
Crow-in-the-Pot had already become 
a public menace. 

A week later Hal overtuok a party of 
spgineers.whd were hurrying along the 
trail to the cénstruction camp. 

“Thought you were out fora week's 
work, Jordan," said Hal. 

“‘Ethought so, too, Sergeant,’ said 
the chief engineer, “*but to stay out in 
the Green River country means, well 
—massacre. We wouldn't mind a fight 
with a fighting chance, but Black Elk 
is leading a party of fitty braves, every 
man with arifle. They’ re whisky mad: 

Today they rode down two of my 
men. He has ordered us off the right 
of way or—I think you understand?"” 

“You did the rightthing to come 
back, Jordan,” said Hal. “‘I'listay 
with you till we make camp.’" 

Arrived in camp he found Hugh, 
and reported the situation 

“We'll ride to Green River at 
once,”" said Hal. **We have to chase 
Crow-in-the-Por back North. $Ve'll 
take Wynn's order. Hugh, I wish 
you were out of this.’’ 

“TE don't, Hal. [heard about this 
Indian. He's border raised and bad 
medicine. Wynn fixed itso | could 
get through to you. I'm here ’” 

Hal shook his head and held out his 
hand. 


i send a report posthaste to 
Wynn,” said he. ‘And, by the way, 
Hugh, we'd better dropa few words 
to the folks and leave it in our kit 
bags. In case—'’ 

An hour latér they rode jauntily 
into the Indian village, the scarlet u- 
niforms announcing their presence. 
They did not draw rein till they stood 
before the lodge of Crow-in-the-Por. 
Without parley Hal read Wynn's order 
explaining ‘it to the old chief and the 
people who were crowding about him. 

**l command you to break up camp 
at once, Crow-in-the-Pot, and take 
the trail back to your reserve. Youare 
to keep far ‘away from the railway 
camps and from the line of stakes. It 
is the order of the Big White 


How, how!"* growled the cav- 
ernous voice. “‘‘No, no, redcoat of 
(Continued on page 8) 


“temporary writers;and his best poems 


The Dean of Canadian Letters 


2 Ascription 
© Thou who hast beneath Thy hand 
‘The dark foundations of the 

‘The motion of whose ordered thought 
‘An instant universe hath wrought; 


Who hast within Thine equal hand 
‘The rolling sun, the ripening seed, 
‘The azure of the speedvell’s eye, 
‘The vast. solemnity of sky,— 


Who hear’st na less the feeble note 
Of of small bird's awakening throat, 
"Than that unnamed, tremendous chord 
Arcturus sounds before his Lord, — 


More sweet to Thee than all acclaim 
‘Of storm and ocean, stars and flame, 
In favor more before Thy face 

‘Than pageantry of time and space, 
‘The worship and the service be 

Of him ‘Thou madest most like thee, 


Who in his nostrils hath thy breath, 
Whose spirit is the lord of death. 


Of the many Canadian poets of 
real merit, probably the two that 
occupy the highest place in public 


knowledge and. esteem, and in the 
critics’ commendation, are Charles 
G. D. Roberts and his cousin Bliss 
Carman. Ina previousissue reference 
‘was made to the remarkable Roberts 
family that graced the famous Rectory 
at Fredericton, N. B., four or five 
members of which occupy a distin- 
guished place among the literati or 
Canada. Charles George Douglas was 
the eldest scion of this clever family, 
and is often spoken of as “The Dean 
of Canadian Letters,’? and “‘The 
Father of Canadian Poetry.” He isa 
man of ‘high scholastic attainments 
and rare native ability,an honor gradu- 
ate of New Brunswick University, 
was appointed principal of Chatham 
Grammar School at the age of nine- 
teen, for ten years was Professor 
of English Literature in the University 
of King’s College, Windsor, N. S. 
was a valued and prolific contributor 
to many of the leading current public- 
ations, was clected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Canada and received 
thg degree of LI. D. from New 
Brunswick University, both in rec- 
cognition of his literary attainments; en- 
listed ‘as a private in the Legion of 
Frentiersmen ia the Great War and 
was promoted to the rank of Major, 
remaining in the army for six months 
after the armistice, during which 
period he wrote the third volume of 
“Canada in landers.’ Since 1925 he 
has resided 1 Toronto for the larger 
part of each. sear, is still actively en- 
gaged in literary work, and has deliv- 
ered lectures /and readings trom his 
poems in various cities throughout the 
Dominion. 


Probably there is no other literary 
name more familiarly known to the 
Canadian reading publie than that of 
Dr. Roberts, yet few are aware of the 
variety and extent of his literary pro- 
ductions, the list containing over fifty 
titles,including several historical no- 
vels, books of travel] and description, 
animal and other nature stories, and a 
most interesting History of Canada. 
Bur it is chiefly as a poet that he will 
always occupy a foremost place fn the 
literary annals of this country and a re- 
cognized place among the best con- 


are those that depict nature in all her | 
apeds and phases. Cappon says: | 
“Ar. Roberts has tried a great variety | 
‘of tones and themes in the course of 
his poetic career; no poet so many, 
that I know of. Bur the deepest thing | 
in his poetic passion and experience 
is his poetry of nature description. 
The power which he acquired during 
his long youthful days spent on the 
coast or among the farmsteads of New 
Brunswick has never degerted him 
amongst all the transformations of 
spirit and literary ideals which he has 
experienced. “[ouches of it abound 
everywhere in his peems.”” 


The Maple 
Oh, tenderly deepen the woodland glooms, 
‘And merrily sway the beeches; 
Breathe delicately the willow blooms, 
And the pines rchearse new speeches 
The els tas high til ghey reach the sky, 
Pale catkins the yellow birch aunches, 
Bur the tree I love all the greenwood above 
Ts the maple of sunny branches. 


Let who will sing of the hawthorn in spring’ 
(Or the late-leaved linden in summer; 

There's a word may be for the locust tree, 
That delicate, strange new-comer; 

But the mapleit glows with the tint of the 


rose 
When pale are the spring-time regions, 

‘And its towers ot flame from atar proclaim 
The advance of Winter's legions. 


Roberts givesa fine pictorial repres- 
entation of that beautiful natural phen- 


omenon, the silver thaw, in his poem . 


of that title, a few. lines of which we 
quote: 


‘The silvered saplings, bending, 
Flashed in a rain of gems; 

The statlier trees, attending, 
Blazed in their diadems. 

White fire and amethyst 

All common things had kissed, 

And chrysolites and sapphires 

‘Adorned the bramble-stems. 


In chrystalline confusion 

All beauty came to birth: ‘ 
It was a kind illusion 

‘Yo comfort waiting earth. 


Here are three other descriptive 
gems— **The Falling Leaves,”’ anda 
stanza from ‘“Uhe Sweet o' the Year,” 
and ‘‘Aylesford Lake’’, one of his best 
reflective nature poems; 
pees ae and at his breath they 

The périshing kindreds of the loaves; 
they drist, pra 
Spent flames of scarlet, gold aerial. 

‘Across the holiow year, noiseless and 


swift, 
Lightly he ‘blows, and countless as the 
falling 
Of snow by night upon a solemn sea, 
The ages circle down beyond recalling 
To strew the hollows o/ eternity. 
He sees them drifting through the spaces 


dim, \ i 
And leaves and ages are as one to Him. 


The upland hills are green again: 
The river run: ene again; 
All down the miles 
Of orchard aisles 
‘The pink-lip biooms are seen again 
To gatden close 
And dooryard plot 
Comes back the rose 
‘And bergamot. 


Aylesford Lake 


All night long the light is lying 
Silvery on the birches s ghing; 
‘All night long the loons are crying 
Sweetly over Aylesford Lake. 
Berry-copse and brake encumber 
Granite islands without number; 
All night long the islands slumber 
But my heart is wide awake. 


Listening where the water teaches 

Magic to the shining beaches, 

Watching where the waveless reaches 
Hold communion with the sky, 

Soon my spirit grows serener, 

Hearing saner, vision keener. 

In the night's benign demeanor 
Peace and wisdom venture nigh. 


But while these descriptions of the 
sights and sounds of nature are vivid 


and alluring, and often musically | 


charming, Roberts seldom confines 
himself to mere description, as do 
Carman, Lampman, Wetherald and 
othess of our poets. He rather resem- 


bles Tennyson in this respect—he ; 


goes to nature for suggestive didactic 
illustrations, or for interpretations of 
his personal moods and experiences, 
as in the following: 


Grey Rocks, and Greyer Sea | 


Grey rocks. and greyer sea, 
And surf along the shore. 
And in my heart a name 
My lips shall speak no more. 


Hilltop” Song 
| When the lights come out in the cottages 
|" Along the shoresat eve, 


And across the darkening water 
‘The latest pale colors leave; 


And up from the rock-ribbed pasture slopes 
‘The abeep-be lls tink ing steal, 

| And the folds are shut, and the shepherds 

| Turn to their quiet meal; 


i And aoe here, on the unfenced height, 
jo journeying wind goes by, 
I But the earth-sweet smells and the home- 
sweet sounds 2 
"Mount, like prayer, to the sky; 
j Then from the door of my opened heart 
Old blindness and pride are driven, 
; Till 1 know how high is the humble; 
The dear earth, how close to heaven. 


The Quest of the Arbutus 


For days the drench of noiscless rains, 
“Then sunshine on the vacant plains, 
And April #ith her blind desire 

‘A vagrantin my veins. 

At length within aleafy nest, 

Where spring's persuasions pleaded best, 
1 found a pale, reluctant flower 

‘Whe purpose of my quest. 

‘And then the world's expectancy 

Grew clear; I knew its need to be 

Not this dear flower, but one dear hand 
‘Yo pluck this flower with me. - 


Severance 


The tide falls, and the night falls, 
‘And the wind blows :n trom the sea, 
And the bellon the bar it calls and calls, 
And the wild hawk cries trom his tree. 


The late crane calls to his fellows gone 
In long flight over the sea, 
And my beart with the crane flies on and 


on 
Seeking its rest and thee. 
O Love, the tide returns to the strand, 
And the crane flies back oversea, 
But he brings not my heart from his far- 
off land, 
For he brings not thee to me. 


There are many sweet, natural notes 
in his nature poems, when the poet 


lays aside the philosophic strain that} 


informs: some of his verse. and gives 
tree expression to what he feels, as in 
these stanzas from 


Recessional 


Now along the solemn heights 
Fade the autumn’ altar lights; 


lights; H 
‘Down the great earth's glimmering chancel 


Glide the days and nights. 


dred-of the grass, 
a shadow in a glass 
Falls the dark, anu talls the stillness; 
| We must rise and pass. 


+ Lite brothers of the clod, 

| Soul of fire and seed of sod, 

{ We must fare into the silence 
| At the knees of God. 


| Little comrades of the sky 

| Wing to wing we wander by, 
| Going, going, going, going, 
| Softly as’a sigh. e 


' 
| Moth and blossom, blade and bee, 
| Worlds must go as well as we, 

| In the long procession joining 

| Mount, and star, and sea. 


‘Toward the shadowy brink we climb 
| Where the round year rolls sublime, 
Rolls, and drops, and falls forever 


| Inthe vast of time. 


| Andas illustrative of Roberts in his 
reflective and philosophic mood, we 


give the poem “‘Ascriptien’’ atthe | 


head of this article, and the following: 


j In the wide awe and wisdom of the night 
saw the round earth rolling on its way, 
| Beyond significance ‘of depth or height, 
Beyond the interchange of dark and day. 
I marked the march to which is set no pause, 
| And that stupendous orbit, round whose 
i rim 


© 


The great spheres, obedient unto las 

; Lt eral hough ofHlim, 
itsripped tarry 

etiey stil soul apprehended cee 

ill, weighing laws: which they but blindly 


At last I:came before Him face to face— 
‘And knew the Universe of no such span 
As the august infinitude of Man. 


The Prose Works, of Charles 
G.D. Roberts 

In addition to his great achievements. 
in poetry, Mr. Roberts has written a 
number of ‘novels of considerable 
merit, the best known of which are 
“*Barbara Ladd,’” “The Forge in the 
Forest’, and "A. Sister: of Evange- 
line.’? But, of his. prose works, it is 
his animal stories that are of supreme 
and permanent value, and itis in this 
class of stories that Canadian authors 
surpass those of any other country 
in number and variety of interest, 
probably their only compeersin quality 
being Joel Chandler Harris, of Bre’r 
Rabbit and Uncle Remus fame, and 
Burgess, who has written’ and is still 
writing those delightful Bedtime Ani- 
mal Stories. , 


« Mrs. Trail.was the pioneer of this 
class of literature, and was followed 
by Miss Saunders who has written 
some ten animal stories in addition te 
hee first one, ‘*Beautiful Joe,’ which 
has been translated into several lang- 
uages, and of which’ over a: million 
copies have been sold; W.A. Fraser, 
author of the clever Mooswa and the 


| Sa-Zada tales; Ernest Thompson Sea. 


ton, or vice versa, whose stories show 
scientific accuracy of observation and 
rare insight into animal psychology; 
Archie P. McKishnie, brother of 
Mrs. Jean Blewett, who, in the liter- 
ary quality and poetic settings of his 
animal stories, comes nearer than any 
other to being the peer of Roberts, 
which is indeed high praise; and last, 
but not least, Roberts himself, whose 
sympathetic interpretation of animal 
life has won for him the title of “*Poet 
Laureate of the Animal World.’’ 


“Earth's Enigmas’? is the title of a 
book of short stories which may be 
said to be the forerunners of 
his animal stories. As an example of 
! Roberts’ lucid literary style, and his 
} sympathetic insight into human motives 
‘and the natural compulsion of animal 
instinct, we give, in a somewhat con- 
densed form, one of these storics, co 
tiled . e 


“Do Seek Their Meat From 
| God” 


i; There was a solitary cabin in the 
; thick of the woods a mile-or mure 
from the nearest neighbour, a substan- 
tial frame house in the midst of a large 
and well-tilled clearing. The ow.ier 
{ofthe cabin, a shiftless fellow who 
| spent his days for the most part at tne 
| corner tavern three miles distant, bd 

suddenly grown disgusted with a |i: 
| wherein:one must wrth ai 
j had betaken himself with ¥his seven- 


: year-old boy to seek some more indo- 
\ lent clime. 


|. The five-year-old son of the pros- 
! perous owner of the frame house aad 
the older boy had been playmates. 
The little boy, ‘unaware of his coni- 
| rade’s departure, had stolen away, late 
lin the afternoon, along the loncly 
t stretch of wood road, and had reached 
{the cabin only to find it empty. As 
ithe dusk gathered, he grew afraid to 
| start for home and creprtrembling inte 
{the cabin, whose door would not stay 
| shut Desperate with fear and _lone- 

liness, he lifted up his voice piteously. 

In the terrifying silence, he listened 
| hard to hear if anyone or anything 
} were con:ing. Then again his shrill 
| childish wailings arose, startling the 
| unexpectant night, and piercing the 


(Continued on page 7) 


Tne Ghtneran Fs 
ee eae 


In the June 1st issue of The Can- 


adian extended reference was made to | Thi 


the hergic bands’ of United Empire 
Loyalists, who lefr their homes and 
possessions in the revolting colonies 
and migrated to Canada, enduring un- 


» _ told suffering and: privation, rather 


than cébel againsctheir mother land. 
But there was one class of loyalists who 
are generally forgotten orignored, yet 
who are worthy of special honor and 
regard. We refer to the Six Nations 
Indians, long the faithful allies of the 
British, who, though an alien race, 
also abandoned their ancestral homes, 
which they had occupied long before 
ever white man set foot on this con- 
tinent, rather than take up arms 
against their Great White Father. 

We have before us an essay des- 
criptive of this exodus of the Iroquois, 
entitled ‘The Landing-of the Mo- 
hawks'’, written by an Indian girl bear- 
ing the honored historic name of 
Gladys Eileen Brant. Though the writ- 
eris but sixteen years of age, this essay 
displays deep research, a rare ap- 
preciation of historic values and a laud- 
able pride in aud loyalty to her own 
people as well as to the land of their 


adoption; and is couched in a felicity | 


of expression and command of accurate 
and expressive English that is most 
commendable. The essay, which 
covers fourteen pages of foolscap, is too 
long to be reproduced in full, but we 
are privileged to utilize some of the 
more interesting and salient para- 
graphs. 


The Landing of the Mohawks. 


“In her introduction, Miss Brant 
refers briefly to the home of the 
Iroquois in the Mohawk Valley in 
New Yerk State, and recalls that in 
1710 church and school were erected 
by order of Queen Anne who two 
years later presented a Bible and a solid 
silver Communion service for use in 
the church. When the Revolutionary 
war broke out the Indians buried this 
service, together with the Bible and 
church bell, in the Mohawk Valley. 
In 1783 Captain John Deserontyou 
and some other chiefs journeyed to the 
vailey, recovered the silver and brought 
it to their new home on the Bay of 
Quinte. Some time later it was divided, 
three pieces being retained in the 
Mohawk Church near Deseronto, and 
four pieces were deposited in the 
Mohawk Church near Brantford. 


Nuring the War small bands of the 


Iroquois migrated to Canada,but the 
great exadus took place in 1781. Miss 


. Brant says: 


“In 1781 they came to Canada and 
camped along the borders of the La- 
chine, and in 1783 some of them mov- 
ed to Cataraqui. ‘Others crossed over 
to “The Landing’ near Lewiston at 
Nogara, 

‘Upon the first espousal of the 
ist cause by the Mohawks, Sir 
Guy Carleton had given a pledge that 

hey remained loyal to the Crown, 
hould be placed in as favorable a 
Situation at the close of the war as they 

ad enjoyed before it began. This 
pledge was ratified in 1779 by General 
Haldimand.”’ 

This pledge being ignored by the’ 
Government, “In 1783 Captain 
Joseph Brant made a second trip to 
England to intercede fer them, as 
they were now without a country. A 
large tract of land adjoining the Bay 
of Quinte was designated for their 
Settlement. This proved se unsatis- 
factory to the Senecas that a second 
Ceuncil was held and they selected the 


|. These, too were Loyalists 
- Britain’s Dusky Allies Prefer Exile to Disloyality. 


country adjoining the Grand River. 
ey asked to relinquish the Bay of 
‘Quinte claim for Jands in the Grand 
River Valley. The Governor agreed to 
their request and urged Captain Deser- 
‘ontyou, a Mohawk Chieftain, who had 
already moved to the Bay of Quinte 
with “his little band of Mohawks,.to 
join the majority of the nation. This 
he flatly refused to de, but Chief Isaac 
Hill was won over in favor of the 
River Settlement and departed thither 
with his followers, leaving in all about 
twenty families at the Bay of Quinte. 

“On October 25, 1784, asa reward 
for their loyalty to the Brxish Crown, 
the Loyalist Indians, or Five Nations, 
were granted -under seal of Royal 
Authority, by nor Haldimand, 
the lands bordering the Bay of Quinte 
and the Grand River, through Joseph 
Brant, to be enjoyed by them and 
their posterity forever.’” 

The reserve set apart for them on 
the Bay comprised seventy thousand 
acres. The Mohawks then left La- 
chine for their new home. On May 
22nd, 1784, “‘Captain Deserontyou 
landed at the Bay of Quinte a little 
west ef now Deseronto, named after 
him. Chiefs Aaron Hill and Isaac Hill, 
who accompanied him as the leaders 
of their people, were'both hereditary. 
chieftains of the Mohawks. 

“Later, in 1929, at a United Em- 
pire loyalist Celebration, a cairn, 

hich was erected by the Historical 
[3 and Monuments Board of Can- 


ada, was unveiled to mark the place of 
their landing.’ 

“When they landed on the shore 
of their new domain they upturned a 
canoe, covered it with the communion 
cloth, and placed all the pieces of the 
Queen Anne Communion Set on it in 
plain view of all the people, and then 
the Chief said prayers and they sang a 
hymn. After this they planted a 
cross and a flag-staff on the spot. 


*‘When they landed, they built. the 
first house devoted to the worship of 
God erected in Upper Canada ji 
1785. The church was built on the 
present side of the cairn near their 
landing place. In 1786 the British 
Government presented to the church 
a large melodious bell, which was 
stamped with the Arms of the reign- 
ing House of Hanover. This church 
was replaced by another one which 
was subsequently struck by lightning 
and nearly all of its contents burned. In 
1843 this church, now known as 
Christ Church, was rebuilt into a beau- 
tiful modern edifice, which can comp- 
are favorably with any city church. 

‘Another church, called All Saints’ 
Church, was erected in the central part 
of the Reservein 1884. Thisis amod- 
ern country church built of stone. 
The tablet over the door reads as 
follows: <: 


‘Fear God and Honor, theQueen. 
This tower was erected Dec. 15, 
1884, by the Mohawks of the Bay of 
Quinte, in grateful memory of Cap- 
tain John Deserontyou, formerly 
Chief of the Mohawks on the Mo- 
hawk River in the Staté of New York, 
who led his people to abandon their 
property in support of the British 
cause, and led them and his warriors 
to follow the British Flag to Canada, 
and landed en the Tynedinaga Reserve 
in May A.D. 1784.’ 

““Vhe priceless gifts of Queen 
Anne are still-used by the Mohawks 
in their respective churches, and they 
are highly prized for their historical 
value. Above the altar in Christ 
Church are placed the tablets of the 


| Brant. 


‘lumber-wagon. The forest trails and 


Creed, ‘the Lord’s Prayer, and the 

Ten Commandments in Mohawk, as 

they were translated by Captain Joseph 

E . There isalsoa brenze tablet 

in = this chureh ‘commemorating the 

names act these who enlisted in the 
ar? 


_ After \vividly describing the priva- 
tions these loyal Indians. endured 
when they settled in their new home 
and fer many years after, Miss Brant 
continues: : 


“Truly inthe words of Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, 


‘The old order changeth, yielding place to 
> new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 


for things have changed since 1784 
and much for the better. The log- 
houses of those days have been re- 
placed by modern dwellings of stone, 
brick and frame equipped with modern 
improvements. The automebile has 
taken the place of the ox-cart and 


log’ bridges have vanished and gravel 
roads and concrete bridges have taken 
their place. The Mohawks of teday 
are thrifty, hard-working farmers and 
fishermen and are noted for their suc- 
Cess in mixed farming. 


“There are now only 17,604 acres 
of land in the Tyendinaga Reservation, 
the rest having been surrendered to 
the Government. There are 12,000 
acres of cleared land, with a population 
of about five hundred. Thereare four 
modern day shools, two beautiful 
churches, a Council House and a 
Orange Hall. ‘ 


“Their continued loyalty was up- 
held by the Mohawks of the Bay of 
Quinte in the war of 1812, The 
World War of 1914-18 again found 
the Six Nations true to the flag of their 
adoption. Eighty-two Mohawks of 
the Bay of Quinte enlisted, and twenty- 
three paid the ‘supreme sacrifice. 
When it is remembered that the Six 
Nations were especially exempt from 
the Military Service Act, and that they 
enlisted without coercion, much more 
credit can be given them for their fi- 
delity to the British Crown. 


“* Among the Mohawks who have 
merited distinction is Peter Martin, 
better known as Dr. Orononyatekah, 
a Mohawk of the Brantford: Reserve. 
While attending the Mohawk [nstitu- 
tion he was taken by the Prince of} 
Wales, later King Edward VII., and 
educated at Oxford. On his return he 
came to the Tyendinaga Reserve and 
married Ellen Hill, daughter of a 
Mohawk chieftain. He founded an 
orphanage.on Forester's Island, near 
Deseronto, and was Supreme Chief 
Ranger of the Independent Order of 
Foresters for very many years and up | 
to the time of his death in 1909. 


“*Among'those whom the Mohawks 
of Tyendinaga have delighted to honor 
by the conferring of Indian names 
are:- 

His Lordship the Bishop of Huron, 
C.A. Seaggf, while Bishop of Ontar- 
io, was named Karahkomdeyh. 

The present Lord Bishop + of 
Ontario, the Rt. Rev. J. Lyons, 
was given the name of Oronhyaderoh. 

The Reverand Canon A. H. 
Creegan is called Kaneahariyoh. 

The Reverand A. L. Geen, the 
beloved white brother of the Mobawks, 
is known as Shojejowaneh. 

The present rector of the Parish, 
the Reverand H. Pringle, is called 
Ochejoskoh. 

“Ta concluding, I would say that 
the history of the Mohawks from the 
time of the war of the Revolution, as 
United Empire Loyalists, has been to 


perpetuate a people in this vast Dom- 
inion renowned for loyalty te country, 
and integrity te Christian ideals.” _ | 


How Pontiac was Foiled. 


The fame of Major John Richard- 
gon rests chiefly: on his novel 
“‘Wacousta”’, which is based en 
Pontiac’s attempt to capture Fort 
Detroit, and which gives evidence of 
the influence of Cooper’s popular In- 
dian tales. Wacousta is a vivid, thrill- 
ing, but melodramatic and rather over- 
drawn story, yet nevertheless a work of 
real merit that is still in good demand 
by Canadian readers. 1n some ways a 
sequel to this, though much inferior in 
literary and dramatic quality, is ““The 
Canadian Brothers,’” the setting of 
which is the period of the war of 1812. 

Those of our readers familiar with 
Canadiau histgry, know about the 
clever and digbolical plan devised by 
Pontiac to capture the sevefal British 
posts guarding the lake regiens of the 
country. Richardson’s vivid descrii 
tion of how Pontiac was foiled at 
Detroit, though familiar, is worth re- 
eating. 

A large body of Indians ahd squaws 
assembled at a fort apparently on a 
friendly mission. Professedly'to amuse 
the soldiers and other residents, the 
Indians staged a game of lacrosse, 
and at the same time Pontiac and the 
other chiefs asked for’ a ‘friendly’ 
interview with the British commander 
and his officers. As the lacrosse game 
continued the players purposely but 
seemingly accidentally came nearer 
to the fort. / The squaws also gradu- 
ully came close up to the open gate 
and formed in line on each side, and 
each one carried a sawed-off gun and 
a tomahawk hidden under her long 
shawl. When the players neared the 
fort the ball, intentionally but seeming- 
ly by accident, was thrown into the 
fort, andthe players rushed after ‘it. 
As they passed between the lines, the 
squaws threw aside their shawls and 
each Indian seized a gun and tomahawk 
and dashed through the gate. As most 
of the soldiers had been standing un- 
armed outside the fort or on the walls 
watching the game, the conquest was 
easy. When the ball afighted within 
the fort one Indiap gave a loud yell, 
which was a signal'to Pontiac and his 
chiefs, who reechoed the yell, drew 
their weapons and slew the British 
officers. Every person at the forwwas 
slaughtered, care being taken that 
not one escaped to warn the other 
forts. : 

In this way every fort, was captured 
except Fort Detroit, the commander 
of which had been warned by an Indian 
girl who had been kindly treated by 
some one inthe fort, or, as 4 roman- 
tic toyich in Wacdusta, to save the life 
of an officer with whom she was if 
love, and he made ample preparation 
to avert the danger. 

Major Richardson, in Wacousta, 
thus graphically describes some inci+ 
dents at Detroit. 


“Pontiac and his attendant chiefs, 


had, while the warriors and braves were 
engaged in the game of Lacrosse on 
the common, sought an audience of 
the governor ofthe fort. He received 
them inthe mess-room, apparently not 
suspecting any artifice on their part. 

***The pale warrior, the friend of 
the Ottawa chief, is not here,’ said 
the governor, as he glanced his eye 
along the semi-circle. of Indians. 
“How is this? Is his voice still sick, 
that he cannot come? or has the great 
chief of the Ottawa forgotten: fo tell 
him?” A 

“**The voice of tha pale warrior is 
still sick, and he cannot speak,” replied 
she Indian. “The Ottawa chief is 
very sorry; for the tongue of his 
friend, the pale-face, is full of wis- 


lom. 
“‘Scarcely had the last words escaped 
his lips when a wild, shrill cry from 
without the fort rang on the ears of 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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School Begins Again 


The sixty-fourth session of The 
Ontario School for the Deaf opened ; 
auspiciously on Sept. 13, with 309 | 
pupils present. This has been increas- 
ed by almost daily arrivals, and at the 
time of going to press the total number 
in attendance is 321, of whom 180! 
are boys and 141 girls, with more yet | 
to come. As has been the case every 
session during recent years, and. the 
same is true of all the other schools 
on the continent with only four or five 
exceptions, the number of boys is con- 
siderably greater than that of girls, 


In the Assembly I on Thursday 
morning Mr. Fetterly extended a 
hearty welcome to all the pupils and 
expressed the hope that the session | 
would be a pleasant and profitable one | 
and that the results accomplished | 

| 


would exceed those of any previous 
term. The pupils were then dismiss- 
ed to their various Classrooms and the 
always onerous work of classification 
begun. This was pretty well complet- 
ed on the following day, and on Mon- 
day the work of the session was off to 
a good start 


There have been several changes 
in the personel of the Staff. Mrs 
Blanchard, for the laseight years, a 
valued member of the Stall\, has retired 
in accordance of the pollcy of the 
Government, that not more than one 
member of a family can be in'the 
service; Mrs. Glenn and Miss Ketche- 
son, as noted elsewhere, have acce} 
ted other engagements; Mr. Clare 
has been granted a year's leave of 
absence to attend the required second 
Year normal school course; Miss 
Parry, faced with the same require- 
ment, deciined, and has accepted a 
position in the McKay School tor 
the Deai in Montreal. Miss Hales, 
pianist fur a part of last session, has 
retired. Miss Anne Brown, of Point 
Ann, Miss Myrtle Reid, ef Thurlow, 
and Miss Luelia Burnside, uf lroquois, 
will fill the vacancies in the academic 
department Miss Mildred Leacock, 


of Prince Edward County, ‘will take 
Mrs. Glenn's place as Assistant 
Household science teacher; Miss 


Evelyn Reddick, of Belleville is Assis- 
tant Director of Music, and Mr 
Arthur Styles, formerly on the staff ‘of 
the Hamilton ‘Technical Training 
School, will take Mr. Clare’s place 
in Manual ‘Training work. 


We will notiry 10 give in this issue 
report of the New Jersey Con-* 
vention. An adequate report would 
be quite impossible. But at meetings 


' cific, 


[timate friend 


of our Teachers’ Association in the 
near future several who attended will 
tell about the things they saw and 
heard—possibly in some cases even a 
very modified version of what they did; 
and these reports we will give as fully 
as possible. for the present. it :nust 
suffice to say that all agree that it was 
the largest and in many respects the 
best Convention ever held, and all are 
foud in their praise of the excellent 
program provided and of the splendid 
entertainment supplied by Superinten~ 
dent Pope and. his capable and cour- 
teaus assistants. 


We are sure that Dr. Long will be 
pleased if in the kindest possible spirit 
we mention that out of our Staff of 


some 40° teachers and _ instructors, 
twenty-six of them, including the 
Superintendent and his daughter, 


attended the Convention, a number 
surpassed or equalled by ‘only. three 
or four states in the Union. By the 
way, we were very sorry indeed to | 
hear that Dr. Long, who was con- 
valescing after his long and serious 
illness, had a relapse before school 
closed. We most sincerely hope 
that “he ‘will soon regain normal 
health, and be able to renew and long 
continue his’ outstandingly efficient 
services for the deaf. 


In view of the interest created by 
the series of special Canadian editions 
of The Canadian, it is our purpose to | 
continue the series during the current 
session, This and the next number 
consist. of a variety of miscellaneous 


| matter of historic and literary interest; 


the succeeding issues will deal spe- 
ally with the western provinces of 
Canada, those of last session having | 
been chiefly conlined to Ontario, Que- 
bec and the Maritimes. 


‘There is probably no other educator 
of the deaf whose death has created, | 
or would create such universal regret, 
so wide nse of personal loss as | 
that of Miss Caroline Yaie, an ap- 
preciation of whose life anYach 
ments will appear later from ‘the pen 
of Miss Ford, for many years her in- 
A lage proportion of , 
the schocls in America have been, 
enriched by members of the staff who | 
received their training at the North- ; 
ampton School, while the efficiency 
of scores of others has been increased | 


“by attending the summer courses con- 


ducted by Miss Yale, or by extended 
visits at her school. Full of honors as 
of length of days, crowned by the 
record of over fifty years of splendid 
achievements, with life's work well 
done, life's race well run, now has | 
come rest. Yet being dead, she yet 
lives, having but gone to 


the Choir Invisible 

Of those immortal dead, who live aga 
In ininds made better by their presei 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused’ 
And make undying music in the world," 


for the currents of inspiration, and 
helpful influence, and high idealism | 
of which she was the source. will 
continue to How onward in ever in- | 
creasing volume during all the years to 
come. 


The Superintendent's Preview 
of the Work of the Session. 


On Thorsday aiternoon a meeting 
of the Statf was held, at which the 
Superintendent, Mr. terly, gave a 
Breview of the work of the session. 
After referring to the New Jersey 
Convention and the Chicago Sum- 
mer School,’ of which more will de 
heard later, he said that one point 
stressed at Chicago, which he wished 


‘to emphasize, was the importan 


lay 


teachers carrying on a profes 
reading course, so as to keep conv 
sant with new ideas and methods, and 
every phase or new development in 
educational work for the deaf, 
isa highly specialized work, and it is 
up to the teachers to impress this fact 
upon the public, and especially officials, 
many of whom do not fealize this. 
We must utilize ¢very means to 
educate the public to the character and 
importance and the highly specialized 
nature of this work. During the 
summer he attended a Kiwanis meet- 
ing in Toronto. ‘There were forty 
men present, and only one knew any- 
thing at all about our work, and he 
very little, We must try: in every 
possible way to make eur work known, 
otherwise the general public cannot be 
blamed for their ignorance regarding 
it 


Mr. Feuerly said there were a few 
matters he wanted to-specially stress 
in the coming session. ‘The first was 
in regard to health. Last year the 

rembers of the staff did good work, 
through the Junior Red Cross ,move- 
ment and otherwise, in educating the 
children on how to acquire and retain 
yood health, and to build upthose 
whose health was below normal. He 
hoped that the work done this year 
along this line would at least equal if 
not surpass that of last year. A healthy 
body is absolutely necessary to the 
accomplishment of good work. in 
classroom and shop. 


This applies not only to the health 
of ‘the pupils. bue to that of the ‘staff 
as well) ‘No teacher can do his or 
her best possible work if not in) good 
health, hence itis the obvious duty of 
ery one to keep in the best: possible 
physical condition, His own practice 
is to carefally watch his health,and, he 
has frequent medical: examinations in 
order than any indications of ilbhealth 
can be checked at their inception. It 
surely pays to do this from~ every 
viewpoint. ,He would strongly advise 
every teacher to have a physical ex- 
amination by a physican at leastonce 
r, and thus possbily avoid much 
illness. They owe it to themselves, 
and also to their pupils, to keep them- 
selves fit to the utmost possible degree. 


He again urged upon all the School 
the observance of the rule against using 


| signs. He was wondering if they could 


not devise some scheme to reward the 
pupils who obeyed the orders and used 
no signs, When the new building is 
ly for occupation perhaps they can 
more effectively prevent the use of 
signs 


‘There was one fcature of the Tren- 
ton Convention that caught his atten- 
tion and with which he was greatly 
pleased, and that was in regard to 
what should be the highest and domin- 
ant ideal of education. In the past, es- 
pecially the more recent past, the 
chief ideal was to fit pupils to make a 
living, to gain a fortune, to beat the 
other fellow, and to this unworthy 
ideal he believed the present depres- 
sion is Jargely due Parents are toa 
great degree to blame for this, for, 
when they 
school, so often they say they want 
them educated so that they will not 
have to work as hard as their parents 
havehad to work, and this has been a 
largely contributitig cause of much of 
the existing unrest and unemployment. 
It was stressed at Trenton that teach- 
ers should try.to instil into their pupils 
the great, vital truth, that the greatest 
thing in life is‘not to make money or 
acquire, material success or popular 
acclaim, but that the greatest thing is 
to he good and to serve others. 

They all recognized.the importance, 


This 


bring their children to: 


for 
pupils. 


In certain quarters he as Superin- 
tendent had been, somewhat severely 
criticised for what was asserted to be 
a-lack of religious education during 
the. last two or three years. — It is 
charged that this has been neglected. 
He did not think that it has been. 
On the contrary he was quite sure 
that this important work has been and 
is being carried more effectively than 
ever before, but along different lines. 
He wanted all of the teachers to be 
pacticularly interested in the religious 
training of the pupils, as this is of 
supreme importance. } 


He wished to.urge upon: every 
member of the staff, and wished them 
to urge uport the pupils, the virtue of 
punctuality in the performance of their 
duties. More time is lost by lack of 
promptness than in any other way. He 
wanted the teachers to check up on 
this very closely in school, and above 
all to themselves set a good example 
tothe pupils in this respect. 


They will all be glad to nore that 
one of the.new buildings is now under 
way. Some officials of the Departments 
assert that our building program is too 
ambitious and quite in advance of our 
needs, but this is not the case. These 
deaf children need and are entitled to 
the best they can yet, and this fact we 
should ever keep before the public and 
especially the officials concerned. 


He thanked the members of the 
staff for their cooperation in the past 
and was sure he would have it in the 
fullest possible measure in the future. 
He would urge upon the teachers the 
virtue of initiative and originality in 
their work. ‘Uhey should read about and 
keep conversant with what othor tea- 
chers are doing, but the best methods 
are those they devise for themselves 
to meet their own needs. No teacher 
can attain to che greatest possible suc- 
cess who is a mere imitator. And it 4 
teacher finds out any good new method 
she should pass it on to the others, 
for mutual cooperation and coordina- 
tion among all the members of the 
staff is essential if the best possibic 
results are tobe attained. 


Dr. ‘Tennant, the School Physician, 
was asked to address the staff. He 
said he was glad to have the opportunity 
to express his appreciation of the ed- 
cellent cooperation he had had in the 
care of the pupiis’’ health, and hope 
for their tullest continued ceoperatn 
He would suggest that, if a teacher not 
ed any signs of indisposition in the 
morning in any pupil, instead of merel; 
reporting it to the office, she wauid 
send the child directly to the hespital for 
i n. What seems like a trivis 
indisposition may be recognized by the 
physician as a serious symptem. Ina 
Uschool like this there is always a likelt- 

heod of having a few cases of measles 

and whooping-cough, but they were 
| fortunate in not having much serious 
yepidemic diseases. It was a wonder 
that they had had no cases of infantile 
paralysis, so prevalent in some parts of 
the Province. He fully endorsed Mr. 
Fetterly’s ideas regarding the advisabili- 
ty of not only teachers, but everyone 
having regular medical examinations 
Very many cases of serious illness, 
possibly of premature death, might thus 
be prevented. 
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Off toa Good Start 


The first meeting of the Association 
of Teachers and Instructors was held 
on Wednesday afternoon, Sept 20, 
After the reading of the minutes-of 
the last meeting, and of the Treasurer's 
Report, President Lally, on behalf of 
the Association, extended a- hearty 
welcome to the five new teachers, 
whose names appear elsewhere 


The next order of business was the 
presentation by Mr. Blanchard of the 
Reportiof the Nominating Committee, 
which was adopted as follows: 


Honorary Presidents, H. B. Fetterly 
M.A., and Geo. F. Stewart; 
Honorary President and Member of 
the Executive, Miss Ford; Past-Presi- 
dent, E. B. Lally; President, Miss 
Nurse; Vice-President, Miss Rathbun 
Secretary- Treasurer, Mr. Stratton. 


Mr. Lally, who had so efficiently 
presided over the Association last 
session, then”gave a brief resume of 
the various activities of the Association 
during his regime, and heartily thanked 
Mr. Fetterly, the other officers and all 
the members for their cordial cooper- 
ation. He chen made way for the new 
President, Miss Nuise, who thanked 
the Association forthe honor conferred 
upon her, and asked forthe coopera- 
tion of every member, 


Miss Rierdon, seconded by Miss 
Bell, then moved a resolution of ap- 
Preciation to Mr. Lally and the other 
reuring officers for their most capable 
and devoted services during the past 
session 


Mr. Blanchard gave formal notice 
of motion for certain amendments and 
additions to the Constitution and By- 
laws of the Association. These will be 
considered at the next meeting. The 
Nextitem onthe programme was 


Shavings from the Shops at 
Trenton 


by Mr. Stratton, who said he would 
Hottry to give any report of the various 
addresses on vocational work, but 
Id refer brietly to-a few things he 
observed. he methods used in 
Woodwork instruction in the technical 
tuning sehools in Ontario, and in this 
School, compare very favorably with 
those used at Trenton school. ‘The 
woodwork shop there was not much 
larger than ours, and was rather crowd- 
ed with equipment, as they have but 
one shop, while we have two. There 
is one instructor and one assistant. 
Both are deaf, but both speak and lip- 
read well There is a drafting room 
Connected with the shops, presided 
over by a special reacher of mechanical 

‘wing’ and drafting. There is also 
4 metal-working shop. 


Ac the back of the woodwork shop 
there is a repair'shop in charge of 4 
Sarpenter who does not instruct, but 


assisted by two deaf boys. When School gave demonstration lessons on | 


j feasible, he may submit to th 
{work instructor, plans of repairs re- 


ting and varn 
jbeing used: for this purpose. 


| There are numerous safety. signs 
; Warning pupils of danger in the use of 


| two fingers just a few days before. 
i In the Hamilton Technical School, 
j three pupils.had lost fingersin the last 
three years, >though’ there are safety 
signs, as required in all plants. It is a 
gratification to_ know that the Ontario 
| School for the Deaf has aclear record 
in this respect, no boy having ever had 
| a serious accident. In another regard 
our School is superior to many others. 
In the’ round-table discussions it was 
stated that_in some schools there is.a 
class distinction between theacademi 
and the vocational teacher: forme 
holding aloof from the latter in their 
social gatherings and other activitie: 
Fortunately. there is no such undesi 
able discrimination in this . School, 
where all are of one accord. i 


Nearly all spoke of the great diffi | 
culty found in grading the pupils, due ! 
partly to the antagonism between the 
two departments, and the charge was 
made that the dullest’ pupils were 
weeded vut of the academic classes 
and transferred to the shops, which is 
regarded as unfair to the latter. 


Miss Daly then gave an interesting 


Report from the Household 
Science Section ‘of the 
Convention 


Due to the fact that they did not 


obtain their new building, the girls 
tional work of the new Jersey 
School is carried on on the second 


vo 


floor ef the left wing of the Main 
Building. 

They have a large room for power 
machines, two rooms for cooking and 
two for sewing: 

In the power machine room, we 
saw girls operating a hemstitching 
machine, a machine for making but- 


In this apartment, two girls prepare 
p r the ‘noon luncheon for from fourteen 
{the machines, yet the instructor lost| to nineteen teachers who use it as their 


Test rvom. 


Here, too, the children may give | 


their parties. Two boys or two girls 
Prepare a list of their guests, chaper- 
ones and refreshments When this is 
approved they take full responsibility 
and the chaperones come only as 


Ruests. 


While proeeding with her aca- 
demic course, each girl takes “some 
general Home Economics, stressing 
home-making. When she can go no 
further is academic work, she may 
spend some time in vocational work, 
fitting herself to earn her own living. 
After she has been tried outin a tem- 
Porary position for six weeks, she 
may apply for a permanent place. If 
she can hold a job for six months she 
is given a vocational certificate. If 
she also holds the School's Academic 
Certificate she receives a diploma. 


In ‘the discussion groups it was said 
over and over again that, “first, we 
| must have more language in the vo- 
cational departments, andy secondly, 
Wwe must teach the pupils Mow to hold 
it. Finally, we cease to think of the 
children zs deficient, because all of us 
| are deficient in some way. It may not 
{be our eyes orears but it very likely 
| our dispositions. 


Highlight?on Our Trip to 
‘Trenton ¢ 


|. From Washingtion they went down 

to the battle-scarred Shenandoah Valley 
in Virginia to see the famous Luray 
Caverns, the marvels of which they 
spent some hours in viewing under 
direction of a guide, and for the first 
time had ocular demonstration of the 
formation of stalactities and stalag- 
mites. 


Then a whirl at gay Adantic City, 
a day among the sky-scrapers of New 
York City, in which their most: en- 
joyable experience was listening in at 
first hand to a concert in the Radio 
City Music’ Hall, then a dash back 
through the sublime and beautiful Ad- 
irondacks, brought to a reluctant end 
the memorable joy-ride fais festive 


Party. : ¢ 


Mr.” Fetterly congratulated both 
| Miss Nurse and the Association on her: 
| election as President. ‘Under her com- 
| petenc guidance they looked for even 
{a better year's work than anv pre 
ene, for we should always be attaining 
to higher levels. He also congratu- 
| lated the three speakers on their very 
{interesting addresses. He assured the 
| new officers of his hearty cooperation 
jin every way! They would be integes- 
| ted in knowing that it is very probable 
{the Summer School of the American 
| Association for the Promotion of 
{Speech for forthe Deaf will be held 
jin Toronto next year. If this takes 
| place, they will all be pleased to know 
{that the Annual Convention of the 


| Association will be held at this School. 


| 
1 
| 
| 


| | Miss«Ford referred to the death of 
| Miss Yale, and eulogized the great 
| work she had done to promote the 
| education and general welfare of the 
| deaf. She moved, seconded by Mr. 
| Fetterly, that a resolution of sympathy 
' be sent to the Staff of the Northampton 

School, of which she was Superinten- 
| dent for so long a time. 


Mr Gordon followed with a very.| 


entertaining description of some scenes 
and incidents on his trip to Trenton, 
and to other points after the Conven- 
tion, and of course itis impossible 
to adequately summarize such scenic 
descriptions. The first beauty spot 
visited was Watkins Glen, that wond. 


ton holes, one for sewing on buttons erful mile and a half long canyon, a 


and several high powered straight-stit- 


ching machines 

In one room, equipped as a kitchen, 
rather than as a laboratory with several 
gas ranges and work tables, we saw 
the girls prepare a luncheon and an 
afternoon tea, and make baking Bow- 
der biscuits, 

The food is prepared in family 


amounts and is used in one of the 


children’s or teacher's dining-rooms. 
The plans are given to the Dietitian 
the previous week and she incorporates 
them into her menu. 

In one sewing room, we saw a for- 


mal lesson on collar making where. the | pluces that were of special interest to 


teacher gave the girls the patterns and 
told them exactly how to make the 
collars. Across the ha 
lesson was given. Each girl decided 
on the type of collar which she should 
wearand made her own. pattern, Later 
in the week the same girls planned 
dresses for themselves. 

No school mending is done by the 
pupils 
laundering and mending. “The hguse 
mothers mend tor the little ones/and 
two women are employed to. do the 
rest. 


When they found that they weren't 
going to have a new Vocational 
Building, they made an apartment in 
the basement of the. older girls’ build- 
ing. They have a kitchen, a dining 
room, aliving room, a bedfoom and a 
bath-room. The girls themselves. help- 
ed in its furnishing and decorating. 

In the living room, every morning, 


a progressive | 


The. older girls do their own ; 


walk upawhich, through tunne 
airy bridges and behind cas 
Water, every step of which opens up 
new vistasin this magnificent panora- 
ma ofenchantment, was an experience 
never to be forgotten 


After the Convention he and his 
party spent aday ortwo in) Washing- 
ton, where they were treated right roy- 
iy by Dr. Hall, Principal ot Gallaudet 
lege. After entertaining: them to 
breaktast, he chavtered a sight-seeing 
bus to take them around this beautiful 
city. The guide, knowitig they were 
from) Canada, took pains to point out 


Canadians, chief of which was the 
niemorial erected in Arlington ce- 
metery by the Canadian Government 
in remembrance of Ugfted States sol- 
diers who served and lost their lives in 
the Canadian contingent, Mhe open 
Memorial Amphitheatre at Arlington, 
‘built of purest white marble, was the 
most beautiful thing he ever saw. 


so visited the new Cathedral 
in Washington “Chis is an immense 
structufe, the’ largest church edifiee 
| they had ever seen, with a seating ca- 
| pacity for thousands, and they were 
}amazed when informed that itis only 
about one-fifth completed. When 
j finished at will surpass St. . Peter” 
size. At one side of the Cathedra 
‘a most beautiful chapel, with an exqui- 
site altar, on the front ef which is a 
replica, carved in marble, of Da Vin- 
cis magnificent painting of The Last 
Supper. It was beautiful and impres- 


Uhey a 


who attends to all repair work, being teachers from the Lexington Avenue sive beyend possibility of description. 


ENS 


he Canada Year Book, 1933 


‘The publication ofthe 193 3gedition 

_ of the Canada Year Book is announced 
by the General Statistics Branch of 
[the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
The Canada Yeur Book is the official 

statistical annual jot the country and 
c ns a thoroughly up-to-date ac- 
count of the natural resources. of the 
Dominion and their development, the 

history of the country, its institutions, 
nts demography, the differert branches 
of production, trade, transportation, 
finuhce, educatios, etc,—in brief, a 
comprehensive study withia fhe limits 
of agin lume of the sdeial and 
economic condition of the Dominion 
This new edition has been thoroughly 

revised throughout and includes in all 
its chapters the latest information avail- 
able up to the date of going to press. 


The 1933 Canada Year Book ex- 
tends to over 1,100 pages, dealing with 
every phase of the national life and 
more especially with those susceptible 
of statistical measurement. Attention 
may be specially directed to the sta- 
tisticals summary of the progress of 
Canada included in the introductory 
matter and giving a picture in figures 
of the remarkable progress which the 
country has made since the first census 
of the Dominion was taken s 
years ago in IS71. There will-also 
be found in the introduction a list of 
the special articles appearing in’ pre- 
vious editions of the Year Book which 
it has not been possible to reprint in” 
the present volume. x 


The volume is illustrated by many 
maps and the latest available data is 
everywhere included: Immigration 
trade statistics for the fiscal year 1932- 

neous agricultural fig- 


33 and misceil 
ures of the 1931 Census will be found 
in the Apoendices. 
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How Pontiac was Foiled 
(Continued from Page 3} 

the assembled council, and causeda 
momentary commotion among the offi- 
cers. It arose from a single voice, and 
that voice could not be mistaken by 
any who had heard it once before. A 
second or two, during whieh the offi- 
cers and chiefs kept their eyes intently 
fixed on one another, passed anxiously 
away; and then nearer to the gate, 
apparently ob-the very drawbridge it- 
self, was pealed forth the wild and 
deafening yell of a legion of fiendish 
voices. Atthat sound, the Ottawa and 
the other chiefs sprang to their feet, 
and their own fierce cry responded to 
that yet vibrating on the ears of all. 
Already were their gleaming toma- 
hawks brandished wildly over their 
heads, and Pentiac had even bounded 
_a pace forward to reach the governor 
with the deadly weapon, when, at the 
sudden stamping of the foot of the lat 
ter upon the floor, the scarlet cloth in 
the rear was thrown aside, and twenty 
soldiers, their eyes glancing along the 
barrels of their levelled muskets, met 
the startled gaze of the astonished In- 
dians. 
‘An’ instant was enough to satisfy 
the keen chief of the true state of the 
case. The calm, composed mien of 
the officers, not one of whom had even 
attempted to quit his seat amid the din 
by which his ears were so alarmingly 
assailed, —the triumphant, yet digni- 
fied, and even severe expression of the 
governor's countenance; and, above 
all, the unexpected presence of the 
prepared soldiery,—all these at once 
assured him of the discovery of his 
treachery, and the danger that awaited 
him. The necessity for an immedi- 
ate attempt to join his warriors.with- 
out was new obvious to the Ortawa; 
and scarcely had he conceived the 
idea before he sought to execute it. In 
a single spring he gained the door of 
the mess-room, and, followed cagerly 
and tunultuously by the other chiefs, 
to whose departure no opposition was 
offered, in the next moment stood on 
the steps of the piazza that ran along 
the front of the building whence he 
had issued. The surprise of the 
Indians on reaching this point was now 
too powerful to be dissembled; and 
incapable either of advancing or reced- 
ing, they remained gazing on the 
scene before them with an air of 
mingled stupefaction, rage, and alarm. 
Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed 
since they had proudly strode through 
the naked area of the) fort, and yet 
evenin that short space of time its ap- 
pearance had been entirely changed. 
Not a part wi 
rounding buildings that was not replete 
with human life and hostile prepara 
tion. ‘Through every window of the 
officers’ low rooms was to be seen the 
dark.and frowning muzzle of a field- 
piece bearing upon the gateway, and 


behind these were artillerymen holding ; 


their lighted matches, supported again 
by files of bayonets that glittered in 
their rear. In the block-heuses the 
same formidable array of field-pieces 
and muskets was visible; while from 
the four angles of the square as many 
heavy guns, that had been artfully 
masked at the entrance of the chiefs, 
seemed ready to sweep away every- 
thing that should come before them. 
The guard-room near the gate present- 
ed the same hestile front. The doors 
of this, as well as of the otherbuildings, 
had been firmly secured within; and 
from every window affording to cover 
the troops gleamed a line of bayonets, 
rising above the threatening field- 
pieces, pointed, at a distance of little 
more than twelve feet, directly upon 
the gateway. In addition te his musket, 
each man of the guard held a hand 
grenade, provided with a short fuse 
that could be ignited in a mement 


there now of the sur- | 


in the block-houses were similarly 
provided. 

**Almost magical as was the change 
thus suddenly effected in the appear- 
‘ance of the garrison, it was net the 
most interesting feature in the exeit- 
ing scene. Choking up the gateway, 
in which they were completely wedg- 
ed, and crowding the drawbridge, 
a dense mass of “‘husky’? Indians 
were to be seen casting their fierce 
glances around, yet paralyzed in their 
movements by the unlooked-for dis- 
play of resisting force, threatening in- 
stant annihilation to those who should 
attempt either to advance or recede. 
Never, perhaps, were astonishment 
and disappointment more forcibly de- 
picted on the human countenance, than 
they were new exhibited by these men, 
who had already in imagination secur- 
ed to themselves an easy conquest.’” 


An Indian Chief Visits the 
Great White Father 


In his very interesting book, “Town 
Hall To night,” Mr. Walter Mc 
Raye, referred to and quoted from in 
a previous issue, describes a visit to 


British Columbia, who had gone across 
to lay their grievances at the foot of 
throne. They were scarcely less be- 
wildered than were the authorities as 
to how they should be received and 
entertained. Finally some dne-had the 
happy idea of enlisting the aid of 
Pauline Johnson, who wasin England 
at the time, which was done with good 
results. Despite delays and red-tape 
obstructions, the old chiefs were 


Father Edward VII and Queen Alex- 
andra at Buckingham Palace, and.on 
his return old chief ‘‘Joe’’ loved to 
describe the event. When asked to 
tell what took place “‘the old boy 
would smile and say with a knowledge 
never learned in books, ‘Ah, Miss Paul, 
in this world two kinds of people; 
number one kind, when vou meet him, 
he stand still make you come to him; 
number two kind, when you meet him, 
| he step forward shake your hand. King 
| numbertwo kind. Queen, ah she grand 
woman, very kind, very beautiful. I 
ask her come and see us, and she said 
perhaps one day she come. I take 
some of our baskets for present and [ 
offer them, And her girl- what stand 
beside her, step forward totake them. 
| Queen say, ‘No, I take them. 
“Was that all she said, Chief?" 
Pauline would ask. ‘No, Miss Paul 


kle in his eye, ‘She say; when she 
and her Grand Kids go on picnia she 
pack her grub in these baskets.” 
“Writing these events after sucha 
long time, the memory comes back of 
this kindly old face, and his gentleness. 


was a gentleman and a man, with abig 
heart full of sorrow forthe departed 
Miss Paul, and who knows but that, in 
tha: Happy Hunting Ground they both 
believed in, they meet and talk over 
"again the story of his visit to that other 
Great Chief Edward the seventh.’’ 


Indian Summer 
By w 


JAM WinYRED CAMPBELL 


Along the line of smoky hills 
The crimson forest stands, 

And all the day the blue-jay calls 
“Ehroughout the autumn lands. 


Now by the brook the mapte leans, 
With all his glory spread: 

‘Aad all the sumachs on the hills 
Have turned their green to red. 

Now, by great marshes wrapt.in mist, 
Or past some river's mouth, 


‘Throughout the long still autumn day 
Wild birds are flying south. 


London of three Indian chiefs trom | 


and here the old boy had always a twin- | 


Born among these people of nature, he. 


} 
| 


| 
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Officers of the School: 


B. FETTERLY M. 
INANT, MLD 


‘Mise CaTHERine Fon, Directreas of Profes- 
‘sional Training. 
Miss Evizasera Deannai Nuperviaing: 


Teacher of the Intermediate Department. 


Teachers: C. Hotuxs 

EB Law 8. A. GoRpox 

M.S. BLANcHanD,B.A. Miss M.E. BENEDICT 
ELus, F, P. CoNNINoHAM. 

E, Ratanun 


ites M. TorTon 
‘Miss A; Brown 


Miss Mo Rep 
‘Miss M. I. Cans—Teacher oy Art 
8. A. GoRDON—Director of Music 


Misa E. Reppick—Aasistant Director of 
Music ¢ 


Mae H. Kxgen—Teacher of Rhythm 


Gro. F. Stewaxt— Editor of The Canadian 
Vocational:— 
‘Muss K. B. D; 


B.A.—Teacher of Houne- 
hold Scienee 
Miss M. Lacock 


Aasintant Teacher of 
Household Science 
A.C. Stuartox> Teacher of Manual Tre 
ing. 
A. Stvies—Aasistant Teacher of Manual 
Training 
1, E. Monntwox—Teacher of Printing 
W. O'Hana—Teacher of Carpentry 

T.Trumax—Teacher of Shoemaking 

‘The object of the Province in founding and 
tmaintaining thin School is to afford educational 
advantages to all the youth of the Province, 
whoare, on account of deafnens, either partial, 
or total, unable to receive instruction in the 
common xchools, 

Alldeaf persons beLween Lire ayex of veven aud 
twenty, not being deficieat In Intellect, and free 
from contagious disease, who are bona fide 
residents of the Province of Ontario, will be ad- 


received most graciously by their whire | "0% w Pupils. 


Parents, guardians or fricnde who aro able to 
Will be. Une sutn of 850 per year for 
. Tuition, books and medical attendance 

will be furnished free. 

Deal perions whose parenis, xuardians or 
friends ARK UNAMIX TO PAY TILE AMOUNT 
CHARGKD YOK BOARD WiLL UX AUMITTED YHIEK, 
Clothing must ba furnished by perente ot 

jends, 


At the presout tne Manunl Training and the 


trades of Printing. Carpentering, and Shov- 
making are taught to bora; the kirls are in 
structed in Domestic Science which includes 
General Doinestic Work, Tailoring, Drow 
making, Sewing, Knitting, the use of Sowing 


Machines and such Ornamental and Fancy 
Work as may be doxirable. 
fe- ‘The Hegular Annual School Ter 
on the second Wedneway in September, a: 
Clones the third Wednesday In June of each year. 
‘Any, information ax %0 the terms of admbwion 
for Pupils, etc., will be given upon application 
to the Superintendent by letter or otherwive. 
ELTERS AND PAPERS RECEIVED are 
distributed without delay to the parties to 
whom they are addressed. Mall matter to gu 
away, if put into the box in the ofticedoor, will 
be nent to the city post office at 4 p.m. of 
each day (Sunday excepted). The memenger Is 
not allowed to post letters oF parcels, or receive 
muuil matter. at post office for delivery, for any 
‘one untient the name ix in Lhe locked bast. 
JF esents er trends rend lottery packinyon ut 
buxex to pupils, addrew wx follows :— 


—— tame of pupil 
SCHOOL FOL THE DEAF, 
UELLEVILLK, ONT. 


4a Prepay postage, expres or freight charxer 
canes, 


WOULD BE GLAD TO HAVE EVEKY 
Peron who receives this paper xend me the 
Bawes and post. office addresses of the pareuts 
of deat children not attending school, who are 
known to them, so that I may forward lo them 
jculars concerning this School, and in- 
form them where aud by what ineans their 

children can be instructed. 
‘H.B. Fetterly, Eee 


Superintendent 
JRVELL, ONT. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Scnoot, Houxs—For Seniors and Intermedi 
ates, frou ¥ x. us. Lill 4 p.mn.. with 1} hours 
‘k. For juniors, from 


As Soon as THE PUPILS Assrmnte in the 
clase-rooms in the morning each teacher will 
open by prayer. Teachers and Instructors 
ate to bein their respective roomn and 
departments five minutes before the time 
for the assembling of pupils, 

kvusixa Srupr—senior and intermediate pu- 
ils from 6. 45 to 7. 45 o'clock. 


Religious Exercises : 


Pupils of all deneminations attend their re- 
spective churches every Sunday, health 
and weather permitting. 


Bini. Cass, for Protestant pupils every Sun- | 


day morning at9o'clock. Lessons suited to 
the eapacity of the various grades are used. 
All of the Protestant teachers are required 
io take part. : 

‘Tux Catnotic PuPILs receive religious iustruc- 
tion on Sunday morning from 8.45 to 9.30 
and on Friday afternoon from 1 to 1.30. 
in charge af the Catholic teashers. 


Tadustrial Departmen 
Clase ours for Printing ‘Ofice, Shoe Shop, 


‘Shop are 8a.m.to 
0.4.30) and on Sat: 


: aa 
noon ad 130. 4a. fo 4 ps ~ 
nual: Training 


Clawson are 10 sams to. 1d ant f 
1-30 p.m. to 4 p,tn. on school days. aR 


Printing Office, Shoe Shop, Bake Sh: ; 
Sg ee eA tee 
lonce Department to be loft each day 
Meek eed inacloan and-tidy con. 


De-Teachera. OMcers and others are not to 
allow matter foreign to the work in hand 
to interfere with the performanco of their 
several duties, and no visiting among mem. 
bers of the staff will be permitted during 
hours of duty. 


Visitors :» 


Admission of Children : 


When pupils are admitted and parents come 
‘with them tothe School, they are kindiy ad 
Yived pot to lnger and prolong leave: taki 
with thelr children, It only makes discon 
fort (or all concerned, particularly for Unc 

. The child will be tendorly carcd 
for and It Jott in our charge without delay 
will be quite happy with tho others Ina few 
days, in nome canes In a fow hours. 


Vixitution : 


It ix not beneficial to the pupils for friendn to 
visit them ently. If parents must 
come, however, thoy will be mado welcome 

to the cluw-room and allowed very oppor- 
tunity of seeing the general work of the 
school. We cannot furnixh lodyiiy or ments, 
or entertain guests at the School. Good nc. 
~compmodation may be had! in tho city at the 
into, Queens, Cryxtal, Belvidere, City wii 
WnuSor'Hovels at taodsrate raton: 


Clothing and Management: 


Parents will be enough to give all div 
tons concerning clothing and managen 
of their children tothe Superintendent, No 
correxpondence will be allowod betwee 


te 
Anawered. 
Expense Money 


Money must be on hand for dentalacco 
it tal expenses, Hpending moi 


A sum of monoy, front $5.00 to $10.0", should be 
‘on doposit with the Superintendent to cover 
these necesaury expenses. , When this d 
sit ix expended parents will be notitied. 
Monoy should be forwanted ax promptly: i= 
possible when requested, ax these necessary 
services for your child nnot be provided 
unloss there ix money on deposit, 


notify the Superintendent of the 


yount of sperding money’ they 

fr child have weekly. Lares 
nmounts of mpending moncy aru hot nee 
sary and only inculcate spendthrift habit- 


Thritt should be part of thelr training. 


Sending of Money 


Money for The Canadian, railway, fares. 
school foes should be xcht to the 1ursa 

Allother monlex #hould be sent to the Super 
tendent. 

All monies kbould be sent by Post Oftive Onte: 
Postal Note or Express Order. 

Money may be xent by Registered Letter, but 
this fe not vo safe uaa Money Order. 

Money enclosed in an unregintered letter Iynvnt 
entrely at the sender's risk, 


If cheques are sent, the amount of ex: 
nhould be added, 

Under no circumstance will we be re 
for money seutin trunks or with 
direct to puplis. No atvention 
paid to pupils writing homa for mone 
money ix needed parents will be notified. 


Sickness and Correspondence: 


‘i caso of the verious illness of pupils, letters vt 
telegrams will be sent daily to parenta or 
guardians. IN THX ABSENCE OY LETTE! 
YRIENDS OF PUPILS MAY BK QUITE SURE 
THEY ARE WELL, 


Ke 


nit 

1 

shots 
It 


All pupils who are capable of doing so, will be 

Fequired to write home twice month 

‘ay write oftenor it thoy. wich zletters 

will be written by the teachers for tie little 

‘Ones who cannot write, stating, ax nearly A* 

possible, their wishes. “Parents must supply 
Toney for postage. 


te-No medical preparations that have been 
used at home, or bed by family phy- 
Wadun‘will' is elibwod to be teken by pubis 
except with the consent and direction of the 
Phyaiolan of the school 


Parents and friends of deaf children are warned 
inst. Quack Doctors who advertino moi: 
and appliances for the cure of Deafnoss 
In 999 cases out of a 1000 they aro fraudaand 
only want money for whic! ‘ive no 
return. Consult well-known medical pra? 
titionern in casex of adventitious deafnes* 
‘And be guided by their counsel and advice 


B, H. Ferrerty, M.A., Superintendent. 
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~ man was plodding wearjly. All day 


(Continied from page 2) 
forest depths, even the ears of two; 
great panthers which had set'forth to 
seek their meat from God. 


The lonely cabin stood some’ dis- 
tance, perhaps a quarter of a mile, 
back from the highway connecting the 
settlements. Along this main road a 


he bad been walking, and now as he 
neared home his steps began to quick- 
en with anticipation “of ‘rest. Over 
his shoulder. projected a double-barrel- 
led fowling-piece, from which was | 
slung a bundle of such necessities as 
he had purchased in town that morn- | 
ing: It was the prosperous settler, the 
master of the frame house, whe had 
chosen to make the: tedious journey 
on feot. 


He passed the mouth of the wood 
road leading to the cabin and had 
gone perhaps a furiong beyond, when } 

“his ears were startled by the sound of ; 
a child crying inthe woods. He)stop- 
ped, lowered his burden to the road, 
and stood straining ears und eyes in the 
direction of the sound. It was just at | 
this time that the two panthers also | 
stopped, and lifted their heads to lis- 
ten, ‘Their ears were keener than 
those of the man, and the sound-had | 


reached them at a greater distance. | 


Presently the settler realized whence 
the cries were coming. He called to 
mind the cabin; but he did not know 
the.cabin’s owner had departed. He! 
cherished a hearty contempt for the 
drunken squatter; and on the drunken 
squatter's child he looked with smail 
favour, especially as a playmate for his 
own boy. Nevertheless he hesitated 
before resuming his journey. 


“Poor little fellow!’* he muttered, 
half in wrath.“{l reckon bis precious 


father’s drunk down at ‘the Corners,’ | Without a word, the man set his) seems Ii 


and him crying for loneliness!"’ Then 
he re-shouldered bis burden and strode 
on doggedly. 


But louder, shriller, more -hopeless 
and more appealing, arose the childish 
voice, and the settler paused agai 
resolute, and with deepening indigna- 
tion. In his fancy he saw the steaming 
supper his wife would have awaiting 
him. He loathed the thought of re- 
tracing his steps, and then stumbling a 
quarter of a mile through the stumps 
and bog of the wood road. He was 
foo:-sore as well as hungry, and he 
“cursed the vagabond squatter with se- 
tious emphasis; butin that wailing was 
a terror which would not let him go on, 
He thought of his own little one left 
in such a position, and straightway his 
heat melted. He turned, dropped his 
bundle behind some- bushes, grasped 
his cun, and made speed back for the 
cab, 


“Who knows,"" he said to himself, 
“but that drunken idiot’ has left his 
You rgster without a bite to eat in the 
Whoie miserable shanty? Or maybe 
he’: locked out, and the poor little beg- 
ar's half scared to death. Sounds as 
if he was scared;’’ and at this thought 
the settler quickened his pace. 


As the hungry panthers: drew near 
the cabin, and the cries of the lonely 
child grew clearer, they hastened their 
Mteps, and their eyes opened toa wider 
Cirele, flaming with a greener fire. It 
Wauld be thoughtless superstition to say 
the beasts were cruel. ‘They were 
timply keen with hunger, and alive 
With the eager passion of the chase. 
They were not ferocious with any an- 
‘Ncipation of battle, for they knew the 
Yoice was the voice of a child, and 
‘omething in the voice told them: the 
child was solitary.. ‘Theirs was no 
ideous or unnatural Tage, as 
Custom to describe it. They were but 


seeking with the strength, the cunning, 
the deadly swiftness given them tothat 
end, the feod convenient fer them: On 
their success in accomplishing that for 
which nature had 60 exquisitely design- 
ed them, inded not only their own, 
but the lives’ of their blind and helpless 
young, now whimpering in the cave 
on the slope of the moon-lit. ravine. 


| They crept through a wetalderthicket, 


bounded lightly over the ragged brush 
fence, and paused to reconnoitre on 
the edge of the clearing, in the full 
glare of the moon. At the same mo- 
ment, the settler emerged from the 
darkness of the wood road on the op- 
Posite side of the clearing. He saw the 
two great beasts, heads down and 
snouts thrust forward, gliding towatd 
the open cabin door. 


Fora few moments the child had 
been silent. Now his veice rose\again 
in pitiful appeal, a very patsy aire 
liness and terror. There was a note in 
the cry that shook the settler’s soul. He 
had a vision of his own boy; at home 
with his mother, safe-guarded from 
even the thought of peril: And here 
was this little one left to the wild beasts! 
“Thank God! Thank God I came!?” 
murmured the settler, as he dropped on 
one knee to take a surer aim. There 
was a loud report (not like the sharp 
crack of a rifle), and the female pan- 
ther, shot through the loins, fell in a 
heap, snarling furiously and striking 
with her fore-paws. P 

‘The male walked around her in 
fierce and anxious amazement. Pres- 


ently, asthe smoke Ittted, he discerned | 


the settler kneeling for a secoud shot. 
With a high screech of fury, the lithe 
brute sprang upon his enemy, taking a 
bullet tullin his chest without seeming 
to know he was hit. Ere the man could 
slip in another cartridge the beast was 
upon him, bedring him to the ground 
and fixing keen fangs in his shoulder. 


Strong fingers desperately into the 
brute’ s throat, wrenched bhimsell partly 
tree, and was struggling te rise, when 
the panther’s body collapsed upon nim 
allat once, a dead weight which he eas- 
ily Hung aside. “he bullet had done is 
work just in ume. 


Quivering trom the swift and dread- 
tulr contest, bleeding profusely trom 


his mangled shoulder, the settler step- | 


ped up to the cabin door and peered in. 
He heard sobs in the darkness. 


“*Don't be scared, sonny,”* he said, 
in a reassuring voice. “'I'm going to 
take you home along with me. Poor 
litle lad, 1'll look after you, if folks 
that ought to don’t.’* 


Our of the dark corner came a 
shout of delight, in a voice which 
made the settler's heart stand still. 
“Daddy, daddy,”" it said, “knew 
you'd come.- 1 was so frightened 
when it got dark!’" And a little figure 
launched itself into the settler’s arms, 
and clung to him trembling. “The 
man sat down on the threshold and 
strained the child to his breast. He 
remembered how near he had been 
to disregarding the far-off cries, and 
great beads of sweat broke out upon 
his forehead. 


Not many weeks afterwards the 


settler was following the fresh trail 


of a bear which had killed his sheep. 


The trail led bim at lastalong the slope 
of a deep ravine, from whose bottom 


came the brawl of a swollen and 
ebstructed stream. In the ravine he 
found a shallow cave, behind a great 
white rock. The cave was plainly a 


wild beast's lair, and he entered 


circumspectly. There were bones scat- 
tered about, and among some dry her- 
bage in the deepest corner of the den, 
is the he found the dead bodies of twa small 


panther cubs. 


- Dr. Ryerson’s Lon; 
_ , That Saved Two Lives 

What a long prayer the minister 
made this morning,” commented 
Mary Deane at the noon lunch, follow- 
ing the morning service, one Sabbath. 

“O, he always does, so why any 
such remark on this occasion?” re- 
turned her sister Carma. 


“What would you say about a pray- 
er over an hour and a half long?’” in- 
quired Grandma Deane, who had 
come to visit in the home of her son, 
the father of the two girls. 


“An: hour and a half!” echoed 
Jack, “Why Grandma, did you ever 
hear of the like?"’ queried her grand- 
son. 


“Yes,”’ replied Grandma, “‘and its 
very length saved two lives,”” continu- 
ed the old lady. 


“Um! The mystery deepens !"” 
anneunced Ted, assuming an awe- 
some tone, then, ~“O, please tell us 
about it, Grandma, do,» please,’” he 
coaxed. 


your stories,"" chorused the children, 
50 she yielded to their pleadings. 

“We shall have to go back to the 
early history of the country,” began 
Grandma Deane. 


neer days,’’ broke in Mary. Does 
this one begin with “Once upon'a 
ume’ ?’” she inquired.’ 


“Weil, yes,"’ continued Grandma. 
“Once upon a ume’’” she resumed, 
“over a hundred years ago, wo men 
committed a thett in the county ot 
Norfotk, in western Ontario; they 
stole a hosts, and, for thiscrime, they 
were sentehced to be hanyed.'* 
| “Jo be hanged,’’ repeated the 
| horrified children. 


| <"Yes, 


responded Grandma; “‘it 
a ternble sentence, duesn't 
|i? —Out ot ail proportion tw the crime 
| seems the decision, but the machin 
[tor the administration of justice was 
| nat as delicate as tu-day ; laws were dra- 
stic, and due respect tur order must 
be mamtained at any cost. ! hen, 100, 
| horses were scarce, and the joss of one 
| megnt much to the early settlers of 
that day. 


Ube day forthe execution arrived: 
Vhe scaffold was erected. 
The ropes were adjusted. 
The sheriff had proclaimed that but 
| fifteen minutes more of ite remained’ 
| for the culprits, aad then catied upon 
Dr. Ryerson, spiritual adviser of the 
condemned men, to make the final 
! prayer, commending their souls to the 
| mercies of the Almighty. 
The pastor, brother of the tar-famed 
| Dr. Egerton Ryersdn, moved forward 
to pertorm his mournful task. From 
heart-to-heurt interviews with the pris- 
oners, he was thoroughly convinced of 
their remorsg and repentance, and he 
had acquiesced withfDr. Rolph, of the 
‘sam localny, thac4n effort should be 
maue tointercede with Governor Sim- 
coe-at the Capi a.commuta- 
tion of the sentence; they tendiy hoped 
that a’ pardon mi be granted if a 
personal interview could be arranged. 
| Accordingly, the kindly physician 
hag set out in haste on horseback, 3 


pecting to return in ample time to pre- ! 


vent the execution, but the hour ap- 
proached and he had not arrived, and 
now Dr. Ryerson had been requested 
to offer prayer, ere two souls were 
ushered into eternity. 

"The reverend gentleman was pain- 
ed by the harshness of the sentence 
imposed, and he was determined.to de- 
lay the proceedings; if pussible, he 
must pray on till Dr. Rolph returned. 
‘The pardon might come, and it must 
not be late! It would not be too late 


“Yes, Grandma, please do, we love | 


“O, 1 just love stories of the pio- + 


i Prayer if he could prevent it, s0 he el that 


he must prolong his prayer. 

So he began. < 

He prayed and prayed, but Dr. 
Rolph did not come; he prayed, and 
prayed, and prayed, butsstill the doctor 
did not come; he prayed, and prayed, 
and prayed, and prayed, and while his 
lips framed petition after petition, his 
sub-conscious prayer, inaudible to.all 
ears but'the Divine was ‘‘God, hasten 
Rolph! Gad, hasten Rolpi!’’ 

At last he heard the sound of hoofs 
in the distance, but the prayer contin- 
ued, till, neaver, nearer and nearer, 
came the hoof-beats, right up to the 
scaffold; then only) did ‘the pious 
preacher's prayer pause. 

A shobt went up, Reprieve’? !fand 
the pardon, with the Governor's sig- 
nature, was waved aloft. 

Saved! \Whata cheer rent the wel- 
kin! 3 

Dr. Ryerson had prayed for ovegan 
hour and half, but the prisoners re 
j saved because no one would interrupt 


the cl man to perform the execu- 
tion. 

fo *Sui ‘Tennysen was right when 
jhe said,?"Moze things are wrought by 


| prayer than this world dreams of, ”” 
said Mr Deane, when he had listened 
to his mother's story. 


Enrollment of students in univer- 
sities in Canada in 1932 numbered 43, 
143 compared with 40,569 in 1931, 
or an increase of more than 2,500. 
Students tn Carvadian universities in 
1901 totaligd 9,020. Lhe increase from 
that year @ 1932 respresented about 
320 per cent. The proportion of boys 
as university graduation 
ja is about 4.5 per cent and 
girly 1.5 percent, or 3 per cent of the 
entre population. 


across the St. 
ar Quebec embodies the 
eaten of the cantitever 
principle ot any bridge in the. world. 
‘or tthe great 
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sinst 1,800 feet of 

‘The total length 
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Vhe central span, 640 feet in length, 
and weighing over 5,J00 tons, was 
ee scows at Silery. Cove, 
th t miles front the place 
and’ atter: Dein ated’ down to the 
ys work was"required to, 
tanto place. And when at four 
jock the foreman shouted, 
t, here!’ ali restraint’ among 
nd watchers was lost. The 
he bridge picked up 
the and the Tiver boats 
| passed the signal down to: the city of 
Quebec, where every whistle and bell 
| and wutumobile-horn was turned loose, 
and tlags and buntings were thrown to 
the breeze «verswhere, "for Quebec 
realized that ios dream of thirty years 
ha t 


c 


site, tor 
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in the. Quebec 
ilroad cracks, two 
two vehicle roads. 
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Canada leads the world in exports, 


of printing paper, nickel and 
asbestos, occupies third place in the 
exports of wheat Hour, fourth place 
in exports of automobiles and wood 
pulp and fifth piace in exports of rub- 
ber tires. Canada also ranks high in 
the world’s exports of many other 
staple products such as lumber and 
timber, fish, copper, parley, cheese, 
raw furs, whiskey, meats, farm imple- 
ments, pulpwood, cattle, raw gold, 
sliver, rye, oats, rubber footwear, 
leather and hides. : 


cera 


SL 


AThaab ea 
For the gladis of the sunshine, - 

For the dropping of the rain, 
For the springtide’s bloom of promise, 

For the autumn’s golden grain, 
For the beauty of the forests, 

For the fatness of the field, 
For the orchards £047 fritter 

Fe is "s huscie jeld, 

or We thank Thee, O Lord! 


For the abe, cher beauty, 
For the light spirits know, 
sacredsiets of duty 
gus through life below, 
For our earthly ties so precious, 
For the fireside warm and bright, 
For the faith that through the darkness 
Leads us to immoral light, 
+ ~ We thank Thee, O Lord! 


For the 
Guidit 


For the losses and the crosses 
Coming sore against our will: 

From Thy hand each good gift cometh, 
‘And, not less, the seeming ill. 

What Thou givest in Thy wisdom, 
‘That alone to us is blest, 

‘And of all Thy countless givings, 
For Thy boundless love, the best, 

We thank Thee, O Lord! 


———— 


The Patrol of the Iron Trail 
«(Continued from page 1) 


the Big White Mother! Icis pleasant 
for the people by the green waters.” 

‘An angry tremor passed over the 
great form. 

Black Eik and his braves laughed 
aloud. They were spoiling forafighc 
and the time had come. 

“*Crow-in-the-Pot!"* said Hal in a 
voice that reached every lodge. “The 
order is to be obeyed. | will give you 
exactly fifteen minutes to set about 
moving this camp.”” 

He pulled out his watch. 

“No, no!’’ snapped the old chief. 
“‘My people stay/here many moons. 
He turned on his heel as if to enter his 


lodge, but paused, smiling at the shout- j 


ing braves. They dashed into their 
lodges and came back with their rifles 
in their hands. Shots rang through the 
camp. The most turbulent young 
bucks mounted their horses and gal- 
loped close, jostling the two redcoats; 
butthey appeared not to notice it and 
sat their horses calmly. Hal glanced 
occasionally at his watch, intimating 
the passing minutes. Shots were fired 
under the noses of the police horses. 
but they never quailed, obedient to the 
wills of the men astride them. Women 
and children joined the jeering. They 
knew the two mencould not retaliate. 
And how could two men bring five 
hundred infuriated savages to reason? 
Black Elk sat his prancing pinto near 
his father waiting tensely for the signal. 

“Little soldiers!’’ snarled Crow-in- 
the Por, “run a ttle rabbits; the 
wolves are hungry! 

Not a muscle flicked in the faces of 
the police. When the fifteen minutes 
were up, Hal dismounted, threw the 
reins to Hugh and walked coolly 
through the howling Indians to the 
lodge of Crow-in-the-Pot. 

The eoverings of the Indian lodges 
are spread on poles so united at the top 
that the removal of one pole, called 
the keyr pole, drops the whole tepec. 


Hal said nothing, but with impressive 


delikeration selected the key.pole of 
the chief's lodge and kicked it out, 
crashing 
without ceremony. 


Cries of rage lifted in a tempest 
through the whole camp and the old 
Indians ran into their lodges and came 
out, rifles in their hands ready for the 


kill. 


The faintest sign of hesitatien or 
fear on the face of the pulice or the 
signal from Crow-in-the-Pot would 
have meant their instant death. But 
they were supremely calm and im- 
personally intent on the business of 
the Big White Mother. Crow-in-the- 


Pot was thinking swiftly. 


And while he thought Hal went 
along with his clear-cut plan. He pass- 
ed down the row of lodges kicking den puff of wind, followed by a lull; he lay there. 


-|the key poles from tt a d 
worked unruffled and carried on until the ground with 2 flop. 


-| day Crow. 


the whole ‘yrimy concern 


he had flattened the whole camp. 

Meanwhile Hugh sat: his horse 
waiting. ¥ 

‘The task finished, Hal mounted 
Flash and the two riders walked their 
horses out of the encampment withouc 
so much as a backward glante. 

So it was thatin the closing of the 
the-Pot and his’people 
folded their toppled tents and’ silently 
stole away—into the North. 


How Two Boys Crossed 
Niagara Falls in a Basket 


Alex. Lee and George Frost were 
boys when General Roebling under- 
took to build the great suspension 
bridge across Niagara Falls, within 
sight of the falls, and very near the 
spot upon which the bridge was to be 
built. There was great interest in the 
project, for the plan was regarded as 
one of the most remarkable that 
had ever been attempted by engineer- 
ing skill. 

The workmen were divided intotwo 
parties, one working on the American, 
the other upon the Canadian side. 
There was no means of getting across 
except. by taking rewboats, several 
imiles below the falls.. The chief engi- 
neer under General Roebling took up 
| nis residence very near to the homes of 
these two boys and they ‘vere so 
constantly on hand whenever he went 
to the river that he could not escape an 
acquaintance with them. 


He was a rather silent man, and 
they were both surprised, therefore, 
|whenheturned tothem one day and 
| said: 

| ‘Here, boys! Can you fly akite? 
"Yes, sir.’ they responded promptly. 
1 ‘Can you fly one well?"he continued, 


i looking at them keenly. 


| “Pretty well, sir," Alex responded 


more modestly. 

‘Ifyou can fly one well,’ replied the 
| engineer, ‘you will help me to build 
| the suspension bridge.” 


Alex's eyes grew big, and so did 
George's. Help build the suspension 
bridge! 

_ The chief engineer saw the effect 
| of his words, and added, ‘Come down 
| this afternoon with the best you have, 

{and we shall see if you can send it to 
the Canadian shore. If you can, you 
will be the lad to carry the first cable for 
‘one of the most remarkable bridges in 
the world.” 

‘Then, for the first time, the boys 
saw what he meant. They looked, at 
each othera moment, and then set off 
tor home as fast as their bare feet 
would carry them. 

‘They said nothing to the family, but 


Gil He. the Kite veered, staggered andcame to 


betook themselves to the woodshed,_ 


where they set to work with a will. 
Kite-flying had always been one of 
their greatest sports; and they had 
made dozens of kites, as season follow- 
ed season. The frame of one that had 

* been a favorite still hung in the shed. 
‘They got it down and covered it with 
the strongest but lightest paper they 
could secure. It was nothing but an 
ordinary home-made kite, but they 
felt sure of its fying qualities when it 
was ready to.be taken down to the 
river. 

Upon their arrival the engineer ex- 
amined the kite, while they looked on 
with mingled hope and fear. At length 
he said, taking up a ball of twine, 
“Put this on in place of the string you 
have. It is light but very strong. The 
wind isin the right direction and blow- 
ing well. You ought to succeed.’’. 

They quickly tied on the new cord, 
and then Alex took the ball, while 
George went toa short distance with 
the kite, ready to give ita push. 
started well. 


Then there came a sud- 


* George pick- 
ed it'up quickly. Z 

‘Once more Geurge held the kite as 
high as he could. Alex got a good 
start, and in a moment more the kite 
‘was sailing away in a steady course to- 
ward the river. Alex ran to the bank, 
then began to pay out his line as even- 
ly as his excitement would permit. It 
was a glorious sight, and-all watched 
with keen interest as the, kite grew 
smaller and soared steadily. 


At last a shout went up from the 
opposite bank, and every one knew 
the kite was over on the Canadian 
shore. Unrolling the remainder of 
the cord upon the ground Alex sudden- 
ly let the line slack. “The kite wave- 
red, made a wild dive, and dropped. 


*Well done, boys,’ exclaimed Gen- 
eral Roebling as a great cheer arose 
from both sides of the river. Two, 
prouder beys than George and Alex 
you can scarcely imagine. ‘It is clear 
sailing now,’ added the engineer, as 
he fastened a heavy cord .to the kite 
string, and then signalled the men on 
opposite shore to draw it over. Each 
successive line was heavier and strong. 
er than the last; and finally a one-inch 
cable was pulled across the 1,200 feet 
of space beneath which roared the 
mighty river. 

The cable was made secure. The 
men were instructed to build an im- 


mense iron basket which could bei 


drawn from shore to shore over the 
cable, by means of ropes and a wind- 
lass on each bank. This was inten- 
dedto carry the tools, and even the 
men themselves, to and fro. 

*Now, boys,’ said the engineer as 
he showed the completed basket, 
“since you helped us so well with our 
cable, [ think you should be. allowed 
to make the first trip across the river. 
Would you like to?” ’ 

Without stopping to consider, they 
both exclaimed, “Yes, indeed!" think- 
ing only of the glory of the feat. 

“Allright, jump in,” was the res- 
ponse, and the workmen drew the 
basket close to shore. 4 

ff their hearts misgave them noth- 
ing could have induced them to show 
itnow. They settled themselves in 
the basket, which was deep, and 
lerge enough to hold both comfor- 
tably. Then the signal was given and 
the men on the farther shore began 
to turn the windlass. ‘The © basket 
moved slowly forward, and the boys 
waved their capstothe men. 

At first the excitement of the adven- 
ture kept their spirits at a high pitch. 
‘The basket went ferward steadily, 
but it swayed back and forth below the 
cable with a motion which was not 
altogether agreeable. “The bovs had 
lived near the falls all their lives and 
its noise was a familiar sound, but 
now, for the first time the terrific roar 
of the water impressed them with its 
mighty force and power. 

George locked off to the falls. 
Never before had they seemed of 
such immense height. The 
wasa new one. Then he looked down. 
One hundred and sixty feet below 
him was the roaring, scething mass of 
water, and he felt suddenly faint. and 
sick. He glanced atthe cable; it seem- 
ed like a thread, measured by the space 
beneath, and it wasall that held them 
over that’ awful chasm. He could 
hear the water churn and surge below 
him, but he dared not look down 
again. Alex was as white as a ghost. 


George glanced ahead at the far- 
ther shore; they had not gone one 
third of the distance, and it was 1,200 
feet from shore to shore. The dis- 
tance was appalling. He grew dizzy 


It again and curled down in the bottom 


of the basket. It seemed. hourg that 


At last he looked up; 


view / 


feel better. 5 
+) *Alex,” he said, “we must brace up, 
We are nearly’ to shere and we don’t 
want to show the white feather. Keep- 
your eyes on the sky, but sit up. 
Alex did as he suggested, and when 
they finally neared the shore they were 
able to respond to the cheers and greet- 
ings of the men. But the joy of land- 
ing was completely swallowed up by 
the thought of the return trip. Still, 
there was no alterhative, and pride 
made them try to hide their feelings 
from the men. 
After a rest of about ten minutes the 
workmen made ready to start the bas. 
ket back. The beys stepped in, setting 
their teeth hard, and shouting a fare- 
well which stuck in their. throats. 
The basket swung off again, but 
though the motion was as unpleasant 
as ever, and the roar of the water was 
as great, they had learned to look'sky- 
ward, and the giddiness was not so 
great. At last they heard voices from 
‘ the shore, and bracing themselves they 

looked4forward. They were so near 
| that they could see among the throng 
| onthe bank the white faces of George's 

father and mother, looking stern and 
| anxious. But so limp and white did 
| the boys look, as they stepped ashore, 
that it was thought they had been 
punished enough. 

The crowd of boys shouted and 
cheerea; and for weeks after they 
never-tired of having Alex and George 
tell of their wonderful trip. 


A More Beautiful Canada 


Every unimproved or unplanted home 
in Canadacan be made more attractive 
by the judicious use of trees, shrubs, 
vines, flowers and well-kept grass. 
The old saying that a home is nota 
home untilit is planted very wellem- 
phasizes the necessity and wisdom of 
planting. i é 

Some places have lagged behind in 
the matter of beautification. This is 
perhaps more noticeable in rural di- 
stricts. However, there is abundant 
evidence to show that where intelligent 
attention is given to this matter the 
results may be very satisfactory indeed 

Canada is a land of rare natural 
beauty. Nature has endowed this 
country with theemost beautiful and 
the greatest variety of natural scenic 
grandeur to be found anywhere in the 
universe. Mountains, lakes, streams, 
forests, plains, waterfalls, are to be 
found in great abundance. The unlove- 
ly spots are man-made and it would 
seem that the least we can dois to 
make these man-made places sutlic- 
iently attractive that they will, in sume 
measure at least, be in keeping with 
the great natural beauty. The j)ro- 
gressiveness and thriit of a co: muty 
or municipality are often reel in 
its appearance and the best advertRing 
that any community can do isto present 
a pleasing appearance tothe world--an 
appearance of progressiveness, thrift, 
industry, reflected by wellplanted and 
well-kept public and private grounds. 


Weare influenced to,a greater extent 
than we realize by our surroundings. 
Children are particularly sensitive in 
this regard. Surely a home in ani 
around ‘which flowers are grown is a 
better place to bring up children than 
ahome where no attention whateveris 
paid to these friends of the plant king- 
dom: As the twig is bent the tree 
inclined is an old saying and very 
applicable in connection with the 
training of children. If children are 
taught to love flowers and to become 
familiar with them, their hearts willbe 
filled with love for these things which 
will leave less room in their hearts and 
minds for the things that hurt and 
destroy. 
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The Music of Those. Bells! 


“With whom the melodies abide 
Of everlasting chimes.”  - 


Rey. Arthur John Lockhart, a native 
of Nova Scotia, was a Poet of distinc- 
tion, his verses appearing in leading 
Ganadian and United States maj 
He also wrote a series of delig! 
essays and other prose sketches, 
the pen-name, Pastor Felix. These 
have been collected and published in. 
book-form under the title of he 
Papers of Pastor Felix.’’ This is ade- 
lightful book indeed, the author being 
master of a felicity of verbal expression 
anddescriptive charm equalled by few 
writers, 

The first paper is entitled ‘Memory 
and Bells,’’ from which we take the 
liberty of treating our readers to a few 
extracts: 


ies. 


Memory and Bells 


I thought, to-day while the musical 
monitor, hanging in its tower near by, 
was ‘‘sprinkling the air with holy 


sound,” and the villagers were entering 1 


the sacred porch, how when a boy in 
my father’s house I used to hear on 
Saboath mornings the distant ringing 
of church bells among the Horton hills, 
sounding when the air was quiet, or 
when a favoring wind 


“Scattered the tuneful largess far 
and near.'’ Distant chimes are they 
now, heard only in memory! Ab, how 
soon, in spite of cares and years, when 
the Magician of our Youth returns, 
touching us, we are children again! 
Surely some spirit within me held the 
invisible cord, pulling at the Bells of 
Memory! 

O ye bells! your distant voices are 
iavitations and salutations from Eter- 
nity! O ye bells—of aspiration——of 
affection —of hope! how ye ring out 
in memory! Poet-bells, heart-touch- 
ing as any of nature's voices—hells, 
perhaps, that fill us with a sense of the 
infinitude of being, lifting the bound- 
aries of sense and thought far off, 
like Milton's curfew, heard distincely 
from some high plot of ground, sound- 
ing 

“Over some wide-watered shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar,"* 


like a peal of chiming bells at evening 
under a starry sky, playing, ““The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth his handi- 
work,” 

And when the hot and dusty day 
has run its course, is there nota chime, 
wished for and expected? 


Tarilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark.*’ 


Not the blank darkness of nothingness, 
but the softening, soething shadows 
that, are meant for rest, and which 
prelude the Eternal Morning. 

There is’ an immortal Elegy that, 
with the tolling of any bell at evening, 
abides, a haunting spell of music, so 
lengas human feeling and the English 


speech endure. Surely Milton and | 


Gray. will live in Eng aafteand w 

ever sons of that great Mother have 
! gene; nor will the curfew cease from 
memory, but must, however our soeial 
customs change, forever ‘‘toll the knell 


@ , of parting day."’ 


Like all music, the music of bells 
Seems most consonant with winds and 
waters. The harmonies of the turret 
have sweetness still more enchanting 
coming down to still shores and quiet 
waters, to the wash of waves or the 
lapse of the streams. We wonder if 
rowers still pause on their oars to lis- 
ten, as on the evening when memory’s 
minstrel mingled the melody of the 
rivers of Erin with that of alien waters, 
and lingered with Canadian boatmen 
listening: to the chimes faintly tolling 
at St. Anne’s. And, if leng anab- 
| sentee, has Father Prout been forgot- 
ten, with his 
“Bells of Shandon 


That sound to grand on > 
The Pleasant waters of the river er Lee?" 


_ Bells piel the sea! What boy for- 
gets Southey and his Inchcape bell! 
What of the beils that ring their music, 
eheerful or melancholy beside the 
shore? Can any elfin music ever visit 
earth like that out of the bosom of the 
deep, from submerged towns, ‘‘lost in 
the olden times,’” as imagined by the 
German poet? 


“How from the sea's abyss there rings 
‘The sound of prayers and chimes."" 


Bells on shipboard! The sounding of 
the sailor's watch at night. A stroke of 
the imagination almost unequaled in all 
the pages of Longfellow, piercingly 
vivid is that scene on board the doomed 
Valdemar, when 


"The dismal ship bell tolled, 
And ever and anon she rolled 
And lurched into the sea."* 


Bells of the sea and shore! Bells of 
fate and warning—I hear them! 
*0 father, Uhear the church bells rit! 


O tay, what may it be? 
“Te is'a fog bell on a rock-bound coast! 


Bells by the lake-side! Many vis- 
ions rise before me; many voices of 
many bells sound in my ears. I see 
Wordsworth, on a Sabbath morning, 
standing bareheaded, with quickened 
sense, listening to the softened tones 
that float down Ullswater, or across 
Rydalmere —motionless, while, 


“Down the placid lake 
Floatsthe soft cadence of the church:tower, 
bells. 

Bells over the heather! Scott Heard 
them chime in that wild song of Mar- 
mion! [ see Tom Hood turning him 
about at Hampstead and pausing in the 
road to beguile his walk with notes of 
sweetness, that he might transmit them 
to us in sweetest verse: 

“Dear bells! how sweet the sound of village 


5, : 
‘When on the undulating air they swim! 


~ 


Now loud as welcomes! Faint, now, 
farewells! 


‘And trembling all about the breezy dels 
As fluttered by the wings of cherubim:”* 


}| Francis Mahony—more familiarly 
known as Father Prout—sings: 
“With found affection 
And recollection, 
T often think on 
‘Those Shandon belle, 
Whose sound so wild weuld 
In the days of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle 


‘Their magic spells.” , 


_ For the music of bells is somehow 
in league with the tenderest affections. 
We ‘hear the same sound towhich 
they once listened who now, maybe, 
are accustomed to the singing of the 
angels. What is the strain you re- 
member in the far-off days of ‘‘those 
evening bells’’? Ie is your mother’s 
voice, and you hear it when other, 
nearer voices are silent, singing as onca 
often, butnomore 


“Of youth and home, and that glad time 
‘When last we heard their soothing chitne.”? 


“Your bells are sweet,’’ I said to 
my companion, as we went gliding on 
moonlit evening along a woodland 
road, between firs hooded with late 
snow. “Yes,” he observed, ‘they call 
heat “climes.” Atthe word ‘‘chimes” 
I fell into silence, and went off fairy- 
ing. My friend furnishes me a moon- 
lit ride and an agreeable companion, 
who says the fitting word, not too 
often, but leaves me to pleasant 
memories and fancies setto the music 
of fairy bells. They do not rudely 
assault, they entice, the ear. There is 
a delicate, persistent jingle-jangle, and 
through my brain these words go gal- 
lopiig on: 

“How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night, 

While the stars that oversprinkle 

All the heavens seem to tinkle 

With a crystalline delight; 

Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Rumic rhyme, 


wells 
From the-bells.** 


the sleigh-drive through 
the frosty night,’’ which i is one of the 
imaginative joys of “‘Snow Bound,’” 
can haye no more musical accomp- 
animent than the chimey tinkle of 
those delicate fairy bells. 


\ For, indeed, * 


But with Yule the bells reach the 
summit of their power. Then we revert 
again, to the clangorous notes where 
the grand organ of the ‘In Memor- 
iam’’ swells its loudest: 


“The Cristmas bells from hill -to_ hill 
Answer each other in the mist. 


Each voice four changes .on the wind, 
That now dilate, and now increase, 
Peace and good will, good will and peace, 
Peace and good will, to all mankind. 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 

he flying cloud, the frosty lig] 

‘Whe year is dying in the night; . 
Ring out wild bells, and let him die. 


And again, the softer strain of the: 
laureate of our own coasts, who bids us ! 
hear 


“The bell'on_Christmas-Day. 
‘Their old familiar carols play'”’ 


till instantly allthe memory chimes of 
Yule tide are resounding, to mind us 


‘Yo the tintinnabulation that so musically 


as| of star and sage, of manger and babe, 


of shepherd and inging seraph. 


And what wild, merry, tipsy, talk- 
ative, ‘companionabl IIs were those 
Charles’ Dickens’ -listened’ to—bells 


lending rarest delight to his most 
charming fantasies, as those that Toby 
Veck heard: 


“The Bells, the old familiar Bells: * 
his own dear constant friends; the 
chimes began to ring the joyous peals 
for a New-Year; so lustily, so mer- 
rily, so happily, so gayly, that he leaped 
upon his’feer. . .. The chimes are 
ringing in the New Year. ‘Hear 
them.’ ‘They were ringing: , Bless 
their sturdy hearts! They were ring- 
ing! Great bells as they were; me- 
lodious, deep-mouthed; noble bells; 
cast in no common metal; made by 
no common founder; when'had they 
ever chimed like that before??? 


Sleep well, Charles Dickens, ben- 
eath the worn pavement and the beck- 
oning towers ot thy gray minster! 
They, too, call me, and I‘should like! 
to go and stand where you were laid. 
The toiling from above shall not wake 
you; but such joyous peals as you have 
tung will ever‘fill the memory of man 
with ‘debght. -We love you well, 
great departed: ore, foryour ringing of 
memory-chimes. rs 

But what is this you tell us, O 
Bells?’ The night is far past, and the 
morning is at hand- You beat the 
upward march of Aumanit you ring 
the triumph of mankind! “Bless you, 
O Bells!. No longer “toll slowly 
Jonger ring mournfully; but tell Ti 
gladdest story—peal the fullness of the 
jubilee! ‘ 


O chime of sweet St. Charity, 
Peal soon that Easter morn 

When Christ for all shall risen be * 
And in all hearts new-born. 


Ring in that millennial day, O Bells! 


Your buriten to the liaunted air! 
Ye beils uf peace, a solace Bring 
Down to this weary world of care! 
Your voices falling from above, 
Like  star-breathed anthems silver-clear, 
Our prayerful hearts to praise shall move, 
In hope of heaven's millennial year. 
Your metal mouths be tuned alone 
‘To themes eternal and sublime, — 
The golden joys that have not known 
The dull, corroding touch of Time. 
Bespeak the souls that homeward tly, 
With wings of music, glad and free, 
To the pure temple of the sky, 
H The palace of cternity.* 


“0 ye sweet be'ls of Sed fling 


snd soon, perhaps, the bells whose 
music. woke anew with our existence, 
will signify, more solemnly, our 
departure. Slowly their brazen tongues 
will number—or more, or less—our 
“‘threescore years and ten.’” They 
will consign our lives to. Memory; 
then Memory will hand our names ~ 
| to Oblivion. 


Soon it will be time for the ringing 
of life’s curfew: 


“Cover the embers, 


{ And put out the light."* 


| But, beyond. the darkness and the si- 

‘lence that shall follow —Wake! blessed 
chimes that usher in the new morn- 
ing! —Wake! Bells of Eternity! 


Sir Sanford Fleming was one of the 
world’s greatest railway Construction 


feats that this 


In his work on the railways he was 
impressed, as were |all railway men, 
with the chaos resulting from the run- 
ning of trains by solar time, which 
differs at all points east and west, but 
Fleming was the only one who, was 


Pee Inthe year 1879 there were 
junction railway stations in Ontario 
that had four clocks in the waiting 
room. Each showed a different time 
and the prospective passenger had the 
choice of either trusting to luck or 
delving into a complicated mess of 
mathematics. 

Telegraph messages would often ap- 
pear to arrive before they were sent 
and banks found ereat difficulty in 


transacting long distance deals owing 
to the complications that arose from a, 


proper system of computing time. 
The world had steam railways, teleg- 
raph and cable systems and the tele- 
phone was establishing itself but they 
were all held back froma proper func- 
tioning by the lack of a satisfactory 
time system: 

It was in 1878 and 79 thathe first 
saw light on the great problem of 
time, which he knew must be solved 
in some efficient manner before the 
great railways could function in a 
satisfactory manner, and on February 
8th, 1879, Mr. Fleming presented 
his device of standard time before the 
Canadian Instifute, by the members 
of which it was enthusiastically accl- 


aimed. The system, in brief, is this: ; 
There are three hundred and sixty ; 


degrees in acircle and there are twenty 
four hours in each day. If the three 
hundred and sixty is divided by-the 
twenty-four the result is fifteen. 
Mr. Fleming was a firm supporter of 
the idea that the earth was more or 
less of a globe; and he proposed a 
series of twenty-four time belts around 
the globe with a width of fifteen 


degrees each. “Fhe system would start | 
with a prime meridian and the time | 


would advance by one hour in each 
belt toward the east and diminish by 
one hour in each belt toward the west. 

This proposition aroused\so much 
interest, not only amongst the/members 
of the Canadian Institute but also am- 
ongst the intellectual element of the 
city, thatthe institute officials decided 
to send the proposition forward to His 
Excellency the Marquis of Lorne, who 
was then Governor-General. He 
thought sufficient of it to send it aboard 
and by 1880 a reply came from His 
Majesty, the Czar of all the Russians, 
highly complimenting both His Ex- 
cellency and Mr. Fleming on the pro- 
ject and inviting delegates to meet in 
Venice for a full dicussion of the pro- 
position. This conference was held 
and it was decidéd that a larger gather- 
ing should be called. ‘This second 
gathering was held at Washington in 
the year 1884. ‘The railways of Can- 
ada and the United State did not wait 
for the second conference. 

On the night of November 18th, 
1883, this Standard Time idea that had 
been first proposed by Sandford Flem- 
ing in Toronto, was legaily put into 
operation in Canada and the United 
States. Following the Washington 
conference it was adopted, one by one, 
by all the cavilized countries in the 
world, France being the last to join 
the list. 

Canadians had done some very im- 
portant things prior to 1879 but these 
things did not receive very much re- 


to devise a method to overcome tne } 


Portugal and Russia, diplomats, states- 
men and the intellectuals got down 
their trusty atlas books,” dusted them 
‘off, and delved within to locate this 
{place Canada. Sandford Fleming had 
| made it of world importance. S 


' Aw Indian Chief Visits the 
Great White Father 
In his very interesting book, 


| “Town Hall Tonight,"” Mr. Walter 
i McRaye, referred to and quoted from 


lin a previous issue, describes a visit to 
| London of three Indian chiefs from 
British Columbia, who had’gone ac- 
| ross to lay their grievances at the foot 
| of thethrone. They were scarcely less 
| bewildered than were the authorities 
| as to how they should be received and 
| entertained Finally some one had the 
happy idea of enlisting the aid of Pau- 
‘line Johnson, who was in England at 
the time, which was done with good 
resuts.. Despite delays and red-tape 
obstructions, the old chiefs were re- 
ceived nost graciously by the white 
' Father Edward VII and Queen Alexan- 
dra at Buckingham Palace, and on his 
return old chief *‘Joe’’ loved to des- 
cribe the event. When asked totell 
what took place, “‘the old boy woult 
smile and say with a knowledge never 
learned in books, ‘Ah, Miss Paul, ip 
this world two kinds of people; nu- 
‘ber one kind, when you meet him, 
he stand still make you come to him; 
number two kind, when you meet 
him, he step forward shake your hand. 
King, number two kind Queen, ah, 
she grand woman, very kind, very 
beautiful. [ ask her come and see us, 
and she said perhaps one day she come. 
[ take some of our baskets for present 
and | offerthem, and her girl what 
stand beside her, step forward to take 
them. Qucen say, ‘No, I take them.” 
! “Was thatail she said, Chief?” Pauline 
would ask. ‘No, Miss Paul,’ and here 
the old boy had always a twinkle in his 
eye, ‘She say, when she and her 
Grand Kids go on picnic he pack 
her grub in these baskets.’ ““Writing 
these events after such a long time, 
the memory comes back of this kindly 
old face, and his yentleness. Born 
among these people of nature, he was 
ayentleman and a man,with a big 
heart full of sorrow for the departed 
Miss Paul, and who knows but thar, 
in that Happy Hunting Ground they 
both believed in, they meet and talk 
over again the story of his visit to that 
other Great Chief Edward the Sev- 
enth.”’ 


Candian Authors in Britain 
| A happy little bic of literary—and 
perhaps, in the end, of Imperial-his- 
tory was made last week, when the 
Royal Society of Literature entertain- 
ed at luncheon the members of the 
Canadian Authors’ Association now 
in England. Confronted with the 
words ‘‘Canadian Literature,"’ that 
old and tiresome friend the man in the 
street would be mighty pleased with 
himself if he could rap out the name 
of Stephen Leacock and follow it up 
with Seton-Thompson and Robert 
Service ;ana, since he would not know 
that each of those three happened to 
be born in England, his tribute to the 
essentially Canadian literature which 
they have(in their very different ways) 
produced would be none the less werth 
having. For a tribute it is to the power 
and vigor ofa literature when the 
names of even a few of its authors 
come to be heusehoid words in another 
land. And in an assembly which: lis- 
tened to Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts 
reading a peom by Bliss Carman there 
must have been few who could not have 


‘\had todraw from in making: their 


w Ww 
historians are; how wisely. 
fully her statesmen and publ 
put down their thoughts in 
how their fiction goes to the roots | 
of their country’shistory and forward 
to its magnificent fruitage; and how 
many poets Dr. Lighthall’ (himself a 
poet) and other anthologists’ have 


collections of Canadian verse. There 
must even have been a few whd. re- 
membered how Canadian literature 
and Canadian culture had known what 
to do with Goldwin Smith, when Eng- 
land and he had ceased to have, as we 
all’ say now, much tse for each other. 
This happy event enriches the confi- 
dente of the workers in literature in 
Canada, with already so vigorous a 
past and so lively a present, have very 
great things to give'to the English 
literature of the future. - 


Last Words of a Good Man 

Seven years ago there passed away 
in’ Hamilton in the one hundredth 
year of his-age, Adam Brown, one of 
the most highly esteemed men in Ont- 
ario. Mr. Brown retained’ bis phy- 
sical and mental vigor to the last, and a 
few days before his death had prepared 
an address when he intended giving the 
following week to the staff of a com 
pany of which he wasa director. The 
address was afterward given’ to: the 
publit and these last words of a great 
and yood man are so beautiful’ and 
inspiring, and of such universal ap- 
plication, that we cannot refrain from 
passing a portion of them on to our 
readers: 

-“To our staff let me say that 
duty begins with life and ends, with 
death. No one can live a happy life 
who does not seek to: benefit others. 
So live, then, that the light yousleave 
behind you lightens the path of others. 
We want living men, whose acts 
brighten heavy hearts. 


If any lift of mine,may ease 
The burden of another, 

God give me love and care and strength 
To help my toiling brother.” "” 


“The address continues: ‘‘Be satis- 
fied with nothing but your best. No 
life is worth living otherwise. There 
is but one happiness in life, and that 
in duty dune. In the faithful per- 
formance of it, difficulties often present 
themselves, but they have to be met 
with courage, remembering ever that 
hope is the mainspring of human ac- 
tion, and that it is rough seas that 
make a skilful mariner.” If one is 
asked: ‘What is your duty?" the an- 
swer is to do the day's work that pre- 
sents itself. It is like a beacon light 
that upward points the way. 

‘*A faithful performance of work 
leads from good to better and from 
better to still better. Live for some- 
thing. Have something to care for 
and something to hope for, and you 
possess the very salt of life. Do not 
flag in any noble effort until you 
succeed. By your life and actions 
write your name on the hearts of those 
you leave behind you. Now is the 
time to do it, nottomorrow.’” 

Another paragraph of the address 
contains an appeal for better citizen- 
ship, of which his own life wasa 
noble and inspiring example. 

“Our country ‘has a noble history 
and we who live today must be noble, 
too, and bend our energies te advance: 
its interests. They who serve it with 
inction well deserve highest honor. 
There is no predicting what the future 
of it will be; each day revealing fresh 
wonders. Listen to what the gifted 
Pauline Johnson theught of the Cana- 
dian-born: 


those of any other 
The list of his productions 


country. 
totals nearly a hundred titles, many, 


of course, being short stories. Some 

of his best known novels ‘are “‘Open- 

way,’” *‘Willow, the Wisp,” “‘Love 

of the Wildy” “A Son of Courage,”’ 
Sunset Trail’ etc.” 

Readers of Mr: McKishnie’s stories 
do not need te be told ‘that he is at 
home in the woods. His favorite re- 
creation is fishing — fly fishing, of 
course. I think he would rathér miss 
his breakfast than have it consist of a 
mess of trout-that had ‘been obtained 
by any method not practised by the 
true angler who always wishes fo give 
his finny opponent ‘‘an even break and 
a sporting chance ’’ A large portion 
of each year he spendsin the woods. 
He knows and loves the wild creatures 
—panticularly the little timid wild crea- 
tures, and he has become very intimate 
with many of them because he never 
carries a gunsfexcept once each fall 
when he goes duck shooting) and ‘‘the 
animals know their friends. I never 
shot a deer,”’ he said, “I never will. 
Frequently | haverun across deer in 
the woods during the open season and 
have deliberately steered hunters away 
from them.:’ He even has a good 
word to say for bears. ‘‘I_ met three 
—big black fellows. I was unarmed 
of course, did not even carry a stick. 
They did not offer to molest me and 
you may be sure I[ left them alone. 
Shortly afterwards | meta man with a 
gun who was out after those bears, 
who asked me if I’had seen any traces 
of them. I told him no, and ‘1 en- 
deavored to send him in’ the ‘upposite 
direction. But he found them and 
some time later he ‘returned to the 
settlement with his clothes literally in 
ribbons. He had lost his gun and was 
lucky to escape with his life. He 
said the bears attacked him as suon as 
they saw him. Oh, the wild things 
know who would harm «hem."” 

He was born in New Scotland, near 
Morpeth, Ontario, and like most (a- 
nadians who have achieved distinction, 
his youth was spent on a farm. Ilis 
books have all enjoyed a phenomenal 
sale and each year his work is becoming 
more popular. 


Edison’s Desk for U.S. 

The desk used by Thomas A.va 
Edison when as .a lad of 16:years he 
worked for the G. T. R. in Stratlord 
will be donated by the. Canad:an 
National Railways te the Edison in- 
stitute at Dearborn, Michigan. It has 
historic value and links the 
ventor with his experiences in ,Canada - 
bofore the days of the incandescent 
light, the gramophone, or the motion 
picture. 

It is a coincidence that/at about the 
time when Edison was serving his 
apprenticeship at Stratford another 
young man, later to.be world-famous, 
was: working out his experiments in 
telephony at another Canadian city 
nearby. Alexander Graham Bell, who 
came to Canada from Scotland in 1870, 
first. demonstrated the possibility of 
transmitting speech by telephune near 


| Brantford, Ontario. 
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Jostle elbows with so many people 
and to see life rush on. 
After I got home and had supper, 
“Mother tookme out to see the sights. 
We went around the city as long as 
, our feet could stand it, as I didn’t want 


My Summer Holidays | 
Jack Morrison 


When the school was closed last 
June, Eleanor and J went over to 
Erin, about fifty-eight miles northwest 
of Toronto, to spend six days with our. 
dear Grandma whom we hadn't seen 
for over two years. 


When we got there, Miss Robin- 
son, her nurse, met us, and then all 
of us rode in a taxi te her house where 
Grandma was really very happy to see 
us for she did not’ expeet to see us. 
In a few days we were invited fora 
nice drive out to Bellfountaine to.see 
an artificial park which must be one 
of the most beautiful parks we had'ever 
seen. We really had a nice time! 


while ‘spending six days with our--() 


Grandma. 


We left Erin at four-thirty in the 
afternoon and arrived at Toronto two 
hours later and there we met some 
friends who took us for a drive along! 
Sunnyside Beach, which was very 
pretty, totheir home for a nice supper. 
Then they)drve us back to the station | 
where we left for Vancouver. It took ! 
us four days to reach Vancouver 


Finally when we got off at Vancou- } 
ver we were really glad to see Aunt 
Hilda again for we had not seenher for 
over two years. Then she drove us 
home where a delicious breakfast was } 
served, j 
In the afternoon we immediately | 
went to the School for the Deaf which | 
we attended before coming here, to 
see the deaf pupils and the teachers. We 
were lucky to see my favourite teacher, 
Miss Thompson, once again before! 


she had left for’ her new position at! 


Brattletoro, Vermont, | 


| 
{ 


In afew days 1 took Eleanor and | 
Ena, a friend of ours, for a long hike ! 
up the mountains. At first we tuok a 


to take a bus. We were dead tired 
when we arrived home and slept 
Berry SuMMERS soundly through the night. 

The’ Harmsworth Races—known |, On July 1st there wasa hug epcinci 
in every partof the world as the most F the deaf held in Brittania, about 
exciting of water races, wereheld on ‘hfee miles from Ottawa. You can be 
the St. Clair River about thirteen miles Sure { went there and had a wonderful 
south’ of Sarnia, on September the time." Alter meeting the deaf People 
second, and again on Labor Day. ‘here, I have been going around with 
Only two boats made up the race, but [8¢™ 2 good deal, to picnics, PLDs 
those two made a really exciting race. at Sa ee Oh: we had a jolly 

bing 4 ime during the whole summer while 
agente berries Ametcay we were together. About a week later 
knownitapead:bentitiest aad eter Mother and I moved to another house, 


ys Stones and a week after that my aunt invited 
panmasithelg Silver Foxs The others trate her vestige (era week cities 


Contestant was the red-haired English- 1, wa, glorious ju’ there./:The smell 
a 


The Harmsworth Races 


Paadareete baie sent tovAmericasiwitl (Sr the: cinelia the, ain the! Beau tal 


his silver craft Miss’ Bri * 
i ge lake in front for me to plunge 
compete against Gar Wood. into anytime [ wanted to, the wild 
‘Two days before the race the St’ Laurentian Hills all around, and trees 
ir River was the scene of great everywhere. I enjoyed the peace and 
Excitement. On both banks of the solitude of the wilds as much as I did 
river bleachers and stalls were being the noise and life of the city. A week 
erected on every available space. Scott and a half sped by and I was home 
Paine, said to be one of the greatest once more. 
Sportman ever to visit the continent, > ., ian Exhibiti 
was speeding up and down the course, ., 000th Gteat Canadian Exhibition 
Onthe Thursday before the first race, friends were. some of the many who 
Gar Wood was carefully shown, in attended “on the first day i opened. 
detail, by Scou-Paine, the small, Everything was so gay and brightly 
powerful motor of Miss Britain III coloured, and we had lots of fun. I 
On Saturday, September the second, went again at other times with Ml other. 
the great day arrived. At six P.M. as Both of us went almost everywhere 
the gun went off Gar Wood's large together and we enjoyed ourselves 
buat containing four motors, slid over immensely. 
the line, leaving in its wake, a heavy 
spray. Miss Britain I[I crossed the 
line a. little later, raising only a light 
spray. Throughout the race Miss 
America kept in the lead, but near 
the end of the race Miss Britain [If 
showed signs of gaining. Around the 
course five times sped the two boats, 
causing joy on the American shore, board’? and with bells ringing, chug- 
and’ disappointment on the Canadian. giny of engines and scraping of steel 
The end of the race brought Gar against steel, the train pulled out 
Wood over the line, at a speed of Many white handkerchiefs were wav- 
about cighty-two miles per hour. ing out through the windows, many 
Scot-Paine followed at a speed of shouts were heard and then we were 


Time flew by and soon | was.in the 
station again all ready for school. When 
my train came in we all.climbed in. 

| There were many fgrewall kisses, hugs 
and tears. Mother and [ could hardly 


was all over. 


The conducter shouted ‘*All A- 


| about seventy-eight miles. Gar Wood off! 


bear the thought of parting: but soen it’ 


ferry across the Burrard Inlet to North | had won the first race. Would he win poctceiaees inl} 
Vancouver where we took a street car| the second? | tien f 7S , 
up Lonsdale Ave. Then we got off] Monday, Sepetember the fourth; Tuxis and Trail Rangers 
almost at the end of this avenue and we brought to us even more excitement. | Camp 

walked up the road until we came to | Thousands of people had assembled | Bin. Rene 

a small path at the foot of the Grouse | along the banks of the St. Clair River, n July | was asked if | would like 
Mountains and then we could hardly j and as the gun was fired at th to go to the Boys’ Camp andl accept: 
climb up the slope, but we kept on fifteen P.M. cheers for Miss Britain (4 the invitation, On Sunday morn- 
trodding until we reached nearly the | rose from the Canadian crowd, To the : ing I received an application blank and 
ton of the Grouse Mountains where | disappointment of the Canadian people  fifed je aut and also a list of clothes 0 
there is a hotel and several shops made | Gar Wood was in the lead, withthe ty. “The ami he feesicoameltout 
of logs, and nearly five thousand feet | same boat, and Scott Paine following ASNT ROA nual Tuxieande teal 
above the sea level. It was then fogey {very closely behind, with the same a 


and cold and the snow was from three : 
(0 six feet, deep up there Our feet) 
got cold and wet but we were lucky to | 
ha. a nice lunch there. “Immediately | 
after dinner a kind man with his big | 
dog offered to accompany us down the , 
Slone. We were glad for we feared to 
tet lost on the way down. Finally we 
Ror to the foot safely and then went 
straight home in time for supper. We , 
had a marvellous time up there and we 
do wish to go up there again once 
More, 


_ We spent most of our summer hol- 
idays at Aunt Hilda's cottage out at 
Beach Grove thirty miles south of} 
Vancouver near the border of Canada 
and the United States. Wee really had 
alovely time roaming about the weods, 
taking a sun bath, swimming a great 
deai, and other diversions. One week 
before our departure for Toronto we 
Teturned to Vancouver where we were 
usy getting ready for school. We 
surely missed Aunt Hilda and Uncle 

‘am very much for they had been very 

ind to us during our stay with them for 
the summer holidays. 


* Camp’ opened an ‘Tuesday; 
silver eraft, but a new motor. As the | Auster cighthyat Fsvbanks Lake aboyt 
fifth and last lap drew near, Miss : fifteen miles away from my home. It 
Britain I[1 could not be seen for the | icloged fant TuesdayivAugusr hlicenth! 
Spray caused by Wood's buat. Would citer a sticcessful eight days’ program 
Miss Britain III pass “Miss America? | ynder the leadership of Gordon Lapp 
This question was answered when, at | of ‘Toronto, field secretary of the Ont- 
the close of the race, Miss America X | stig Bays Work Board He was as- 
pipbed over the linc, just 28 Miss sisted by two pastors. aan 

ec eat UT ALE | On. Tuesday. morning | took my 
And so for another year. Wood | camp bag and suit-case and left Garson 
took possession of the Trophy. | gr eight o'clock for Sudbury. 
_ | At Sudbury I was met by other 
H 1 all, a then we 
My Summer Holiday (2 3 Wet i ana 
Dor Quetterre banks Lake. We arrived there at 
. Leaving school on the 16th of June; ; noon. While we were waiting for 
we were all set for ‘“‘Home Swisen others arrive, we went picking wild 
Home’’. Arriving in Ottawa [ was met | raspberries. After all had arrived, we 
by my mother anda few clos friends. | Lae i yea 
I never was so glad to see Ottawa as; ter dinner we choppe v1 
I es ht fae The noise and rush of | three birch trees and set up our tents. 
the city delighted me after the quiet of ; The tents were large, about twenty feet 
Belleville. [t was so good to hear the | by fourteen feet. After that we were 
street cars clang by, the screching of | divided into four Indian tribes called 
brakes, and the noise of the police-| Mohawks, Chippewas, Iroquois and 
man’s whistle sounding clearly in the | Crees. I was one of ‘the Iroquois. 
air as he guided the traffic by lifting | After that we started to make our beds. 
his white gloved hand. Ic feltso goed ' At first we put hay about half-foot 


eo 


thick on the ground, then an old com- 
forter or ground sheet onit. Then 

two or three “Hudson Bay’” blankets 
on the ground sheet. After. we got 
things all ready, we went for a walk 
through the weads. After supper we 

played: softball while two other tribes 
played volley-ball. After the game we 

wentto Vesper Service which was held 

on a high hill and we sat down and 

looked at the west and read a song,. 
“The Day is Dying in the West.’ 

After the service, we got our flashlights 
and put on our windbreakers. That 

night was very dark and cold with tall 

trees surrounding the camp. At ecigh:t- 

thirty we went tothe camp-fire, and 

some programs were held there. -At 
ten-fifteen the fire was extifeuished, 

and we all wentto bed. 

The second day was bright and 
warm. The time to rise was seven- 
fifteen. That time the ground was 
covered with frost and we had some 
exercises before a dip and wash in: the 
lake. After a dip and wash, we went 
to Morning Service tillthe instructor 
blew his whistle which meant time for 
breakfast. Each lined up ‘with his 
own tribe, saluted the flag, and sang 
two songs called, “‘O, Canada’’ and 
‘'God Save the King’, then to'break4 
fast. After breakfast we put our blan- 
kets out in the sun and then went to 
Bible Study. After that.we made our 
beds and then we went to learn camp- 
craft, forestry, first-aid and, woodsman 
knowledge. Every morning we con- 
tiued to learn those subjects and had no 
time for playing. 

Before dinner we had swimming fOr 
an hour. After dinner we had an 
hour's rest and then we went through 
the woods The leaders lead us 
through and told us about the woods. 
We hada hard time getting through 
the woods and also climbing over high 
rocks. Before supper we’ again had 
swimming. After supper we played 
volley ball while the other two cribés 
played soccer. After the game we 
went to Vesper Service and at eight- 
thirty we went around the camp-fire 
andthe program started. We remain- 
ed there tili the camp-fire, wasBex- 
tinguished at ten-filteen and then all 
went tubed. We had to follow the 
program every day. 

+ On Thursday we had a trip across 
the lake ina motor-boat. It was along 
trip. On Friday it was my duty to 
work: in. the kitchen for one day. 1 
had four boys working with me. We 
had ‘to peel the potatoes, fetch several 
pails of waters, do the work ‘as waiters, 
clean the dishes, and set the table. 
We enjoyed that work. G 

On Saturday afférnoon we bad a 
totem pole carving contest. John 
MacAipine won the contest. We 
also had some sports along the beach 
and also water sports. On Sunday 
we had a, church service heid in the 
woods ‘T-pat afternoon we had a: 
long Treasure Hunt with ten clues. 
It lasted two hours The final clue 
was a smail piece of paper hidden in 
the camp-fire site. The prize was 
a Trail Rangers’ Manual Book. 

On Tuesday, the last day at dinner 
Gordon I.app, the leader, made a 
speech. He told the campers that | 
was one of the best fags in the camp. 
After the speech we packed up our 
camp bags and suit -cases and put them 
in atruck. Then we put down the 
tent and threw the hay away. At three 
o'clock I shook hands and said good- 
bye to all the new friends and thén 
walked for two and half miles with a 
small group of boys from Conis‘on, 
Cliff and Garson until we were met by 
cars atthe farm. The Sudbury boys 


left an hour later. Some of us were * 


brought to Copper Cliff and then I got 
off and climbed on the truck loaded 
with bags and tents from the camp and 
left for Sudbury. I got off at Wesley 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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The Man Who. 
‘World's Time E 
Sir Sanford Fleming was one of the 
world’s greatest railway construction 
engineers. He surveyed and directed 
the construction o| 
Railway and had much ‘to di 
successful building the C. P. Ri{ 
through the Rocky Mountains. But} 
it is not of these great feats that this | 
article is coneerned. : 1 

Inhis work on the railways he was 
impressed, as_were |all railway men, 
with the chaos resulting from the run- 
ning of trains by solar time, which 
differs at all points east and west, but: 
Fleming was the only one who, was ! 

le to devise a method to overcome the j 
difficulty. Inthe year 1879 there were } 
junction railway stations in Ontario 
that had four clocks in the waiting 
room. Each showed a different time ; 
and the prospective passenger had the © 
choice of either trusting to luck or | 
delving into a complicated mess oh 
mathematics. 

Telegraph messages would often ap- | 
pear to arrive before they were sent 
and banks found ereat difficulty in 
transacting long distance deals owing; 
to the complications that arose from a, 
proper system of computing time. 
The world had steam railways, teleg- 
raph and cable systems and the tele- 
phone was establishing itself butthey 
were all held back froma proper func- 
tioning by the lack of a satisfactory 
time system: 

It was in 1878 and 79 thathe first 
saw light on the great problem of 
time, which he knew must be solved 
in some efficient manner before the 
great railways could function in a 
satisfactory manner, and on February 
8th, 1879, Mr. Fleming presented 
his device of standard time before the 
Canadian Instifute, by the members 
of which it was enthusiastically accl- 
aimed. The system, in brief, is this: 

There are three hundred and sixty ; 
degrees in acircle and there are twenty 
four hours in each day. If the three 
hundred and sixty is divided by-the 
twenty-four the result is fifteen. 
Mr. Fleming was a firm supporter of 
the idea that the earth was more or 
less of a globe; and he proposed a 
series of twenty-four time belts around 
the globe with a width of fifteen 
degrees each. “Phe system would start 
with a prime meridian and the time | 
weuld advance by one hour in each 
belt toward the east and diminish by 
one hour in each belt toward the west. 

This proposition aroused\so much 
interest, not only amongst themembers 
of the Canadian Institute but also am- 
ongst the intellectual element of the 
city, thatthe institute officials decided 
to send the proposition forward to His 
Excellency the Marquis of Lorne, who 
was then Governor-General. He 
thought sufficient of it to send it aboard 
and by 1880 a reply came from His 
Majesty, the Czar of all the Russians, 
highly complimenting both His Ex- 
cellency and Mr. Fleming on the pro- 
ject and inviting delegates to meet in 

Venice for a full dicussion of the pro- 
position. This conference was held 
and it was decidéd that a larger gather- 
ing should be called. This second 
gathering was held at Washington in 
the year 1884+. “The railways of Can- 
ada and the United State did not wait 
for the second conference. 

On the night of November 18th, 
1883, this Standard Time idea that had 
been first proposed by Sandford Flem- 
ing in Toronto, was legally put into 
operation in Canada and the United 
States. Following the Washington 
conference it was adopted, one by one, 
by all the civilized countries in the 
world, France being the last to join 
the list. 

Canadians had done some very im- 
portant things prior to 1879 but these 
things did not receive very much _re- 


jo in the; 


Se 


f the Intercolonial | P' 


‘and | offerthem, and her girl what 


U2 
made it of world importance. 


Am Indian Chief Visits the 
Great White Father 
In his very interesting book, 
Town Hall Tonight,"” Mr. Walter 
McRaye, referred to and quoted from 
in a previous issue, describes a visit to 
London of three Indian chiefs from 
British Columbia, who had gone ac- 
ross to lay their grievances at the foot 
of thethrone. They were scarcely less 
bewildered than were the authorities 
as to how they should be received and 
entertained Finally some one had the 
happy idea of enlisting the aid of Pau- 
line Johnson, who was in England at 
the time, which was done with good 
resuts.. Despite delays and red-tape 
obstructions, the old chiefs were re- 
ceived n.ost graciously’ by the white 
Father Edward VII/and Queen Alexan- 
dra at Buckingham Palace, and on his 
return old chief *‘Joe’’ loved to des- 
cribe the event. When asked totell 
what took place, “‘the old boy would 
smile and say with a knowledge never 
learned in books, “Ah, Miss Paul, ip 
this world two kinds of people; nu- 
ber one kind, when you meet him, 
he stand still make you come to him; 
number two kind, when you meet 
him, he step forward shake your hand. 
King, number two kind Queen, ah, 
she grand woman, very kind, very 
beautiful. [| ask her come and see us, 
and she said perhaps one day she come. 
I take some of our baskets for present 


stand beside her, step forward to take 
them. Qucen say, ‘No, [take them.’ 
“Was thatail she said, Chief?” Pauline 
would ask. ‘No, Miss Paul,” and here 
the old boy had alwaysa twinkle in his 
eye, ‘She say, when she and her 
Grand Kids go on picnic he pack 
her grub in these baskets.’ “Writing 
these events after such a long time, 
the memory comes back of this kindly 
old face, and his gentleness. Born 
among these people of nature, he was 


a gentleman and a man,with a big |i 


heart full of sorrow for the departed 
Miss Paul, and who knows but thar, 
in that Happy Hunting Ground they 
both believed in, they meet and talk 
over again the story of his visit to that 
other Great Chief Edward the Sev- 
enth.”’ 


Candian Authors in Britain 
| A happy little bic of literary—and 
perhaps, in the end, of Imperial-his- 
tory was made last week, when the 
Royal! Society of Literature entertain- 
ed at luncheon the members of the 
Canadian Authors’ Association now 
in England. Confronted with the 
words ‘‘Canadian Literature,"’ that 
old and tiresome friend the man in the 
street would be mighty pleased with 
himself if he could rap out the name 
of Stephen Leacock and follow it up 
with Seton-Thompson and Robert 
Service ;and, since he would not know 
that each of those three happened to 
be born in England, his tribute to the 
essentially Canadian literature which 
they have(in their very different ways) 
produced would be none the less werth 
having. Fora tribute it is to the power 
and vigor of a literature when the 
names of even a few of its authors 


come to be household words in another 


land. And in an assembly which. lis- 


tened to Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts 
reading a peom by Bliss Carman there 
must have been few who could not have 


must even have been a few whd re- 
membered how Canadian literature: 
and Canadian culture had known what 
to do with Goldwin Smith, when Eng- 
land and he had ceased to have, as we 
all say now, much use for each other. 
This happy event enriches the confi- 
dente of the workers in literature in 
Canada, with already so vigorous a 
past and so lively a present, have very 
great things to give’to the English 
literature of the future. 


Last Words of a Good Man 
Seven years ago there passed away 
in’ Hamilton in the one hundredth 
year of his-age, Adam Brown, one of 


” Onedf the most prolifi 
adian authors is Archie P. shnic, 
brother’ of the much love 


Mc 

h loved Jean Blew- 
ett, | -He'excels in several kinds of lit- . 
‘erature—fiction, romance, adventure, 
humor, juveniles, and he holds high 
at galaxy of writers of - 
in which’ Canadian 
those of any other 
The list of his productions 


country. 
totals nearly a hundred titles, many, 


of course, being short stories. Some 
of his best known novels are * 
way,”’ *‘Willow, the Wisp,” “Love 
of the Wild” “SA Son of Courage,”’ 
“Sunset Trail’ etc. ° 

Readers of Mr: McKishnie’s stories 
do not need te be told ‘that he is at 
home in the woods. His favorite re- 
creation is fishing — fly fishing, of 
course. I think he would rathérmiss 
his breakfast than have it consist of a 
mess of trout-that had been obtained 


the most highly esteemed men in Ont- 
ario: Mr. Brown retained’ bis phy- 
sical and mental vigor to the last, and a 
few days before his death had prepared 
an address when he intended giving the 
following week to the staff of a com 
pany of which he wasa director. The 
address was afterward given’ to the 
ublit and these last words of a great 
and yood man are so beautiful and 
inspiring, and of such universal ap- 
plication, that we cannot refrain from 
passing a portion of them on to our 
readers: 

-“*To our staff let me say that 
duty begins with life and ends, with 
death. No one can live ‘a happy life 
who does not seek to: benefit others. 
So live, then, that the light yousleave 
behind you lightens the path of others. 
We want living men, whose acts 
brighten heavy hearts. 


If any lift of mine.may ease 
The burden of another, 

God give me love and care and strength 
To help my toiling brother." "" 


‘The address continues: ‘‘Be satis- 
fied with nothing but your best. No 
life is worth living otherwise. There 
is but one happiness in life, and that 
isin duty dune. In the faithful per- 
formance of it, difficulties often present 
themselves, but they have to be met 
with courage, remembering ever that 
hope 1s the mainspring of human ac- 
tion, and that it is rough seas that 
make a skilful mariner.” If one is 
asked: ‘What is your duty?" the an- 
swer is to do the day's work that pre- 
sents itself. It is like a beacon light 
that upward points the way. 

“A faithful performance of work 
leads from good to better and from 
better to still better. Live for some- 
thing. Have something to care for 
and something to hope for, and you 
possess the very salt of life. Do not 
flag in any noble effort until you 
succeed. By your life and actions 
write your name onthe hearts of those 
you leave behind you. Now is the 
time to do it, nottomorrow.’” 

Another paragraph of the address 
contains an appeal for better citizen- 
ship, of which his own life was 
noble and inspiring example. 

“Our country ‘has a noble history 
and we who live today must be noble, 
too, and bend our energies te advance 
its interests. They who serve it with 
ction well deserve highest honor. 
There is no predicting what the future 
of it will be; each day revealing fresh 
wonders. Listen to what the gifted 


dian-born: 


Pauline Johnson theught of the Cana- | 


by any method not practised by the 
true angler who always wishes fo give 
his finny opponent ‘‘an even break and 
a sporting chance ’’ A large portion 
of cach year he spendsin the woods. 
He knows and loves the wild creatures 
—particularly the little timid wild crea- 
tures, and he has become very intimate 
with many of them because he never 
carries a gun(except once each fall 
when he goes duck shooting) and “‘the 
animals know their friends. 1 never 
shot adeer,”’ he said, “I never will. 
Frequently | haverun across deer in 
the woods during the open season and 
have deliberately steered hunters away 
from them.:’ He even has..a good 
word to say for bears. ‘‘I_ met three 
—big black fellows. I was unarmed 
of course, did not even carry a stick. 
They did not offer to molest_ me and 
you may be sure I left them alone. 
Shortly afterwards [ meta man with a 
gun who was out after those bears, 
who asked me if I’had seen any traces 
of them. [told him no, and 1 en- 
deavored to send him in’ the ‘upposite 
direction. But he found them and 
some time later he ‘returned to the 
settlement with his clothes literally in 
ribbons. He had lost hisgun and was 
lucky to escape with his life He 
said the bears attacked him as suon as 
they saw him. Oh, the wild things 
know who would harm «hem.”’ 

He was born in New Scotland, near 
Morpeth, Ontario, and like most (a- 
nadians who have achieved distinction, 
his youth was spent‘on a farm. Ilis 
books have all enjoyed a phenomenal 
sale and each year his work is becoming 
more popular. 

Edison’s Desk for U.S. 

The desk used by Thomas Awa ? 
Edison when asa lad of 16-years he 
worked forthe G. T. R. in Stratford 
will be donated by the. Canadian 
National Railways te the Edison in- 
stitute at Dearborn, Michigan. It has 
historic value and links the 
ventor with his experiences in ,Canada « 
bofore the days of the incandescent 
light, the gramophone, or the motion 
picture. 

It is a coincidence that at about the 
time when Edison was serving his 
apprenticeship at Stratford another 
young man, later to.be world-famous, 
was. working out his experiments in 
jtelephony at another Canadian city 
nearby. Alexander Graham Bell, who 
came to Canada from Scotland in 187", 
first. demonstrated the possibility of 
transmitting speech by telephone near 
| Brantford, Ontario. 
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Classroom Locals 


My Summer Holidays 
Jack Morrison 


When the school was closed last 
June,. Eleanor and I went over to 
Erin, about fifty-eight miles northwest 
of Toronto, to spend six days with our 
dear Grandma whom we hadn't seen 
for over two years. 


When we got there, Miss Robin- 
son, her nurse, met us, and then all 
of us rode in ataxi te her house where 
Grandma was really very happy to see 
us for she did not expeet to see us. 
In a few days we were invited fora 
nice drive out to Bellfountaine to-see 
an artificial park which must be one 
of the most beautiful parks we had‘ever 
seen. We really had a nice time 


while ‘spending six days with our. 


Grandma, 


| The fianusworth Races 


Berry Summers 


The Harmsworth Races—known | 


in every part of the world as the most 
exciting of water races, were held on 
the St. Clair River about thirteen miles 
south of Sarnia, on September the 
second, and ‘again on Labor Day. 
Only two boats made up the race, but 
those two made a really exciting race. 
The largest boat, Miss America X, 
was owned by Gar Wood, world 
known speed-boat racer, and often 
known as the ‘'Silver Fox’? The other 
Contestant was the red-haired English- 
man Scott Paine sent to America, with 
his silver craft Miss’ Britai , to. 
compete against Gar Wood. 
| “Two days before the race the St. 
yClair River was the scene of great 
excitement. On both banks of the 


We left Erin at four-thirty in the | "iver bleachers and stalls were being 
afternoon and arrived at Toronto two | crected on every available space. Scott 
hours later and there we met some | Paine, said to be one of the greatest 


friends who took us for a drive along 
Sunnyside Beach, which was very 
pretty, totheir home fer a nice supper. 


Then they)drave us back to the station | 


where we left for Vancouver. It took 
us four days to reach Vancouver 


} Sportman ever to visit the continent, 
| was speeding up and down the course. 
On the Thursday before the first race, 
Gar Wood was carefully shown, in 
detail, by Scott-Paine; the small, 
powerful motor of Miss Britain III 


} On Saturday, September the second, 


Finally when we got off at Vancou- j the great day arrived. At six P.M. as 
ver we were really glad to see Aunt the gun went off Gar Wood's large 
Hilda again for we had not seemher for bvat containing four motors, slid over 
over two years. Then she drove us, the line, leaving in its wake, a heavy 
home where a delicious breakfast was } spray. Miss Britain III crossed the 


served. 


In the afternoon we immediately 
went to the School for the Deaf which 
we attended before coming here, to 
sec the deaf pupils and the teachers. We 
were lucky to see my favourite teacher, 
Miss Thompson, once again before ! 


i line a little later, raising only a light 
spray. Throughout the race Miss 
| America kept in the lead, but near 
ithe end of the race Miss Britain [11 
{ showed signs of gaining. Around the 
| course five times sped the two boats, 
causing joy on the American shore, 
and disappointment on the Canadian. 


she had left for her new position at 


Biatilebase, Vermont |The end of the race brought Gar 


i Wood over the line, at a speed of 
In afew days I took Eleanor and | about eighty-two miles. per hour, 
Ena, a friend of ours, for a long hike | Scott-Paine followed at a speed of 
up the mountains. Ac first we tuok a | about seventy-eight miles. Gar Wood 
ferry across the Burrard Inlet to North | had won the first race. Would he win 
Vancouver where we took a street car| the second? 
up Lonsdale Ave. Then we got off| Monday, Sepetember the 
almost at the end of this avenue and we 
walked up the road until we came to | 
a small path at the foot of the Grouse | along the banks of the St. Clair River, 
Mountains and then we could hardly} and as the gun was fired at three 
climb up the slope, bur we kept on fifteen P.M. cheers for Miss Britain 
trodding, until we reached nearly the | rose from the Canadian crowd. ‘To the 
top of the Grouse Mountains where | disappointment of the Canadian people 
there is a hotel and several shops made | Gar Wood was in the lead, with the 
of logs, and nearly tive thousand feet! same boat, and Scott Paine following 
above the sea level. It was then foggy} very closely behind, with the same 
and cold and the snow was from three ' silver craft, but a new motor. As the 
0 six feet, deep, up there Our feet} fifth and last lap drew near, Miss 
got cold and wet but we were lucky to | Britain III could not be seen for the 
have a nice lunch there. “Immediately ' spray caused by Wood’s.buat. Would 
after dinner a kind man with his big} Miss Britain [II pass Miss America? 
dog offered to accompany us down the ; This question was answered when, at 
Slove. We were glad for we feared to. the close of the race, Miss America X 
tet lost on the way down. Finally we slipped over the line, just as Miss 
Ror to the foot safely and then went Britain. III reached the line. 
prvght home in time for supper. We, And so for anuther year. Wood 


had a marvellous time up there and we took possession of the Trophy. 
do wish to go up there again once uy 3 


More, i 
My Summer Holiday 


idays at Aunt Hilda's cottage out at Dor QueLierre 

Beach Grove thirty miles south of\ . Leaving school on the ‘L6th of June, 
'ancouver near the border of Canada we were all set for ‘Home Sweet 
and the United States. We really had Home’’. Arriving in Ottawa [ was met 
alovely time roaming about the weods, by my mother anda few close friends. 


_ We spent most of our summer hol- 


fourth 
brought to us even more excitement. ; 
Thousands of people had assembled , 


“to jostle elbows with so many people 
and to see life rush on. 

“After I got home and had supper, 
Mother took me out to see the sights. 
We went around the city as long as 
your feet could stand it, as I didn't want 
to take a bus. We were dead tired 
{when we arrived home and slept 
soundly through the night. 

On July 1st there was a hug epcinci 
for the deaf held in Brittania, about 
three miles from Ottawa. You can be 
sure [ went there and had a wonderful 
time After meeting the deaf people 
there, I have been going around with 
them a good deal, to picnics, swimm- 
ing, carnivals etc. Oh, we had a jolly 
time during the whole summer while 
we were together. About a week later 
Mother and I moved to another house, 
and a week after that my aunt invited 
me to her cottage for a week or two. 

[t was glorious up there. The smell 

the pine in the air, the beautiful 
large lake in front for me to plunge 
into anytime I wanted to, the wild 
Laurentian Hills all around, and trees 
everywhere. [ enjoyed the peace and 
solitude of the wilds as much as I did 
the noise and life of the city. A week 
and a half sped by and I was home 
once more. 

Soon the Great Canadian Exhibition 
came to Ottawa, and Landa few other 
friends were some of the many who 
attended ‘on the first day i opened. 
Everything was so gay and brightly 
coloured, and we had lots of fun. [ 
went again at other times with Ml other. 
Both of us went almost. everywhere 
together and we enjoyed ourselyes 
immensely. 

Time flew by and soon | was.in the 
station again all ready for school. When 
my train came in we all.climbed in. 
: There were many farewell kisses, hugs 

andtears. Mother and [ could hardly 


bear the thought of parting. but soen it’ 


was all over. 

The conducter shouted ‘*All A- 
board’’ and with bells ringing, chug- 
ging of engines and scraping of steel 
against steel, the train. pulled out 
Many white handkerchiefs were wav- 
ing out through the windows, many 
shouts were heard and then we were 
off! 


g 
Tuxis and Trail Rangers’ 
Camp 
Bin Ree 

In July I was asked if | would like 
to go to the Boys’ Camp and I acceprt- 
ed the invitation. On Sunday morn- 
ing I received tion blank and 
filled it out and also a list of clothes to 
take. The camp fees cost me four 
dollars. The Annual T ind Trail 
Rangers’ Camp opened on ‘Tuesday, 
August eighth, at Fairbanks Lake about 
| fifteen miles away from my,home. It 
closed on Tuesday, August fifteenth, 
walter a successful eight days’ program 
‘under the leadership of Gordon’ Lapp 
‘of Toronto, field secretary of the Ont- 
ario Boys Work Board Te was as- 

sisted by two. pastors. f 
| On Tuesday morning | took my 
| camp bag and suit-case and left Garson 

ar eight o'clock for Sudbury. 
| At Sudbury [| was met by other 
‘boys at Wesley Hall, and then we 
{ were all putin cars and left'for Fair- 
, banks Lake. We arrived there at 
;noon. While we were waiting for 
| othersto arrive, we went picking wild 
{ raspberries. After all had arrived, we 

| had dinner. 


taking a sun bath, swimming a great 
deai, and other diversions. One week 
before our departure for Toronto we 
Teturned to Vancouver where we were 
usy yetting ready for school. We 
surely missed Aunt Hilda and Uncle 

‘am very much for they had been very 

ind to us during our stay with them for 
the summer holidays. 


I never was so glad tosee Ottawa as; After dinner we chopped down 
I was that time. The noise and rush of | three birch trees and set up our tents. 
the city delighted me after the quict of ; The tents were large, about twenty feet 
Belleville. [t was so good to hear the | by fourteen feet. After that_we were 
street cars clang by, the screching of | divided into four Indian tribes called 
brakes, and the noise of the police-| Mohawks, Chippewas, Iroquois and 
man’s whistle sounding clearly in the | Crees. I was one of ‘the Iroquois. 
air as he guided the traffic by lifting | After that we started to make our beds. 
his white gloved hand. It feltso goed ' At first we put hay about half-feot 


ee 


thick on the ground, then an old com- 
forter or ground sheet on it. “Then 
two or three “Hudson Bay’” blankets 
on the ground sheet: “After. we got 
things all ready, we went for a walk 
through the weds. After supper we 
played softball while two other tribes 
played volley-ball. Afterthe game we 
wentto Vesper Service which was held 
on a high hill and we sat down and 


looked ‘at the west and read a song,. 


“The Day is’ Dying in the West.”’ 
After the service, we got our flashlights 
and put on our windbreakers. That 
night was very dark and cold with tall 
trees surrounding the camp. At eight- 
thirty we went tothe camp-fire, and 


some programs were held there. -At 
ten-fifteen the fire was extifuished, 
and we all wentto bed. 


The second day was bright and 
warm. The time to rise was seven- 
fifteen. That time the ground was 
covered with frost and we had some. 
exercises before a dip and wash in: the 
lake. After a dip and. wash, we went 
to Morning Service tillthe instructor 
blew his whistle which meant time for 
breakfast. Each lined up ‘tith his 
own tribe, saluted the flag, and sang 
two songs called, ‘‘O, Canada’* and 
‘*God Save the King’, then to'break-} 
fast. After breakfast we put our blan- 
kets out in the sun and then went to 
Bible Study. After that.we made our 
beds and then we went to learn camp- 
craft, forestry, first-aid and, woodsman 
knowledge. Every morning we con- 
tiued co learn those subjects and had no 
time for playing. 

Before dinner we had swimming fr 
an hour. After dinner we had an 
hour's rest and thén we went through 
the woods The leaders lead us 
through and toldus about the woods. 
We hada hard time getting through 
the woods and also climbing over high 
rocks. Before supper we’ again had 
swimming. After supper we played 
volley ball while the other two cribés 
played soccer. After the game we 
went to Vesper Service and at eight- 
thirty we went around the camp-fire 
and the program started. _ We remain- 
ed there tili the camp-fire, was@ex- 
tinguished at ten-fifteen. and then all 
wenttubed. We had to follow the 
program every day. 

»On Thursday we had a trip across 
thelake ina motor-boat. It was along 
trip. On Friday it was my duty to 
work; in. the kitchen for one day. I 
had four boys working with me. 
had to peel the potatoes, fetch several 
pails of waters, do the work ‘as waiters, 
clean the dishes, and set the table. 


We enjoyed that work. ne 
On Saturday afférnoon we fue a 

totem pole carving contest. John 

MacAipine won the contest. We 


also had some sports along the beach 
and also water sports. On Sunday 
we had a. church service heid in the 
woods T-hat afternoon we had a: 
long Treasure Hunt with ten clues. 
It lasted two hours The final clue 
was a smail piece of paper hidden in 
the camp-fire site. The prize was 
a Trail Rangers’ Manual Book. 

On Tuesday, the last day at dinner 
Gordon Lapp, the leader, made a 
speech. Hetold the campers that | 
was one of the best fags in the camp. 
After the speech we packed up our 
camp bags and suit -cases and put them 
in a truck. Then we put down the 
tent and threw the hay away. At three 
o'clock I shook hands and said good- 
bye to all the new friends and thén 
walked for two and half miles with a 
small group of boys from Conis‘on, 
Cliff and Garson until we were met by. 
cars atthe farm. The Sudbury boys 
left an hour later. 
brought to Copper Cliffand then I got 
off and climbed on the truck loaded 
with bags and tents from the camp and 
left for Sudbury. I got off at Wesley 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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A copy ef this issue of The Can- 
adian, and of the last issue, has been 
sent to the parents of every pupil in the 
School. The paper is issued on the 
Ist and 15th of every month during | 
the school year. The subscription price | 
is only $1.00 a year in advance. It} 
contains news of the School, local items 
written by the pupils, and much othe 
interesting matter. Every parent should 
subscribe. Not to do so shows a lack 


i tk 13 P 
| the years since graduation teaching in 


of interest in the school their child is 
attending, and of appreciation of what | 
is being done, in addition to the re- | 
quired educational work, to promote | 
in every possible way the health, the 
enjoyment. and the general welfare of 
the pupils. Subscribe now. i 

= = | 
More Publicity Required | 
Superintendent. Fetterly loses no | 
suitable opportu of continuing his | 
effective publicity work on behalf of | 
the deaf of the Province, his ambition 
being that every deaf child in Ontario 
shall receive the blessing of an educa- 
tion. This constant propaganda seems 
to be necessary, for, almest incredible | 
as it is, every year deaf children are 
discovered, some of teen, even adult 
age, whose parents did not know that 
there is a school especially provided ~ 
for their education, or who had so er- 
roneous an idea of dhe character of the 
school that they were uwilling to send 
their children here. Ih the Just two or | 
three years several pupils who were 
full grown men and women, one 27 
years of age, were admitted for the 
first time. We do what we can for 
them, but it is obvious that only a 
very limited education is possible for 
them. 

The best means of securing the 
required information is or should be 
the public school teachers of the Prov- 
ince, so Mr. Fetterly gets into touch | 
with as’ many as possible of the 
teachers’ associations at their Annual 
Conventiogs. Every fall one or mor 
Associations are invited to spend a day 
at the School to see the work for them- 
selves»-and in addition Mr, Fetterly 
utilizes every opportunity of attending | 
other conventions. On Thursday fore- | 
noon, the Sth inst, he addressed the 
Fast Lanark Convention at Almonte, 
on Friday forenoon the North Ren- | 
frew Convention at ‘Pembroke, and 
arrived home in time to greet the 
Prince Edward teachers who were 
visiting this School. 


= = a 
The Teacher's Supreme Duty | 

One day, at the reunion of a class | 
‘which had’ graduated from. college 
twenty year before, a stockbroker who | 


had accumulated an 
approached a classmate wht 


‘a preparatory school. The stock- 
broker, who had a fine scorn fornon- 
financial achievements, said with 
balf-concealed sarcasm, So-you teach 
Greek!’? There was a moment of 
embarrassed silence, and then, the 
teacher answered quietly, No, you 
are wrong. I teach boys. Greek is 
what J start with.” : 

‘This was a most pertinent answer to 


a rather impertinent question, and ex- 


presses the essential viewpoint of every 
true teacher. The subjects on the 
curriculum are not ends in themselves, 
but the media through which the life- 
values, the characters, the ideals of 
of pupils are developed: These, as our 
Superintendent stated elsewhere, are 
the matters of supreme, most vital 
value and importance, and a teacher 
who does not so regard them: has a 
very inadequate conception of his re- 
sponsibility, and of the character-build- 


ing opportunities that daily confront | 


him. We teach boys and girls, not 
mere lessons, and in all the multitude 
‘of human activities there can be no- 
thing else so worthwhile as this; and 
rightly conceived and utilized, no other 
vocation can be productive of so great 
a sense of joyous satisfaction, 
scending all other lessons our pupils can 


all doors; that 


the key that unlocks 
scrupulous honesty and unselfish ser- 
vice are the only worthy ideals inevery 
vocation in life; that while knowledge 
is potent, kindness, which is the out. 
| ward expression of love and good-will 


in the heart, is omnipotent; and, above | 


allelse,that the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning, the vital content and the.end 
of all wisdom 


Badminton Club’s Opening 

On Wednesday evening, Sept. 27, 
the first meeting of the O. S. D. Bad- 
minton Club was held. Nearly all of 
last year’s members were present, and 
they also welcomed a number of new 
faces. Several interesting. games Were 
played, after which Mrs\McClugzage, 
and Misses Ford and Dedanard served 
a most appetizing lunch, for which 
the new President, Mr. Cunningham, 
in-a few well chosen words, expressed 
the appreciadon of all 

‘The Club is looking forward to a 
very enjo season, and invites 
every one Stal to become a 
member. ers fer the coming 
season are: President, Mr. Cunning- 
ham; Secretary, Miss Hegle; Treasur- 
er, Mr. Blanchard; members of the 
xecutive, Miss Lally and Miss Daly. 


Flowers for the Living 

Ne: 
school 
regarding some member of the pro- 
fession who has passed “‘to whe: 
beyond these voices there is peace.’” 
‘This is well. But there is yet a better 
way, a very fine example of which is 
the September second issue of that 
glways excellent journal, The Ken- 
tucky Standard The whole issue is 
devoted to. articles contributed by 
fellow-teachers, former pupils, leading 


y every week we see in our 


educators of the deaf and other friends | 


andadmirers, expressing appreciationof 
the splendid services, and beneficent 


| influence of George Morris McClure, 


who tor fifty-three ‘y 
teacher in the Kentuc 
for half 
Standard, and whois still in active ser- 
vice. The teachers of this School, and 
the writer as also forso long a fellow- 
editor, wish to add our sincere tribute 
to this great friend and educator of 
the deaf, whose whole life has been 4 
consecration, and all his work a ben- 
efaction of lasting: good. 


s has been a 
v School and 


Tran- | 


exchanges laudatory articles | 


a century editor of “The | 


On Tuesday evening 
Mr, and Miss Fetterly agai 
‘ed the Staffof the School at 
‘alias The House of Generous Di 
ality, their commodious and attractive 
summer cottage on Quinte’s enchant- 
ing shore. “The chief gastronomical 
feature was the corn-roast around an 
open fire on the lawn, [twas good 
corn, luscious in quality and/unlimited 
in quantity, and was moderately, copi- 
ously, even alarmingly consumed ac- 
cording to the various appetitesand 
capacities. And ever all was the charm 
of a perfect night, with the full moon 
illuminating all-gloriously, the peaceful 
waters of the beautiful Bay. 

Then a couple of hours were spent 
right merrily in the spacious living 
| room of the cottage where the pro- 
| ceedings were enlivened, figuratively 
| speaking, by a great variety ‘of cacoph- 
| pneous performances on a multitu 
| ous assortment of mcre orless diabo- 
\ieal contraptions yclept musical in- 
struments, during which the new 
| members of the staff were duly init- 
jated into the charmed circle: Then 
followed a hearty sing-song to the 
| accompaniment of axylophone, grace- 
| fully manipulated by Mr. Gordon. 
| The proceedings ended with the serv- 
ing of cake and ice-cream to cool us 
off, and coffee to warm us up and the 
delightful occasion was brought toa 
| fitting close by a hearty vote of thanks 
tendered to the generous host and graci- 
‘ous hostess for their kindly hospitality. 


Presentations and Good 
Wishes 
Last session a very welome addition 
' was made to our staff in the person of 
| Mr. Clifford Holmes, and to him was 
j assigned the task of teaching mathe- 
| maticsto the senior grades. He, of 
| course, teaches his pupils that one plus 
[one equals «wo. Then to prove that 
\ there are exceptions to e-ery rule, he 
| undertook, during the summer vaca- 
| tion, to demonstrate the paradoxical 
| fact that sometimes one plus on¢ equals 
lone. This he did by taking to himself 
| awife; and at. the festive gathering at 
| his cottage on Oct. 3rd, Mr. Fetcerly, 
| for himself and on behalf of the Staff, 
| extended heartiest. felicitations to Mr. 
jand Mie Holmes, gave Mrs. Holmes 
| acordial welcome into our social circle 
and presented her witha silver tea ser- 
vice. Both bride and groom made 
graceful responses. Before making the 
required change, Mrs. Holmes’ name 
was Miss Jessie Dobbie, of Spencer- 
ville, Ont, and having herself beena 
teacher, she is fully qualified to share 
with her husband the tribulations as 
| well as the joys and satisfactions that fall 
to the teacher's lot. 

Mr. Fetterly then referred to the 
‘toss that the school had sustained by 
irs. Blauchard’s retirement from thy 
taff. For eight years she had given 
‘Maithful and efficient service and her 
| withdrawal is a distinct loss to the 
school. He then, on behalf of the staff, 
presented her an electric coffee-per- 
colator as a tangible expression of 
|their esteem and good-will. Miss 
Nurse, President of the Association, 
endorsed what Mr. Fetterly had said 
about Mrs. Blanchard, whose  re- 
tirement they all greatly regretted, but 
they were glad she lived so near and 
| could continue to take part in their 

social and other functions, at which 
she would always be very welcome. 


On Thanksgiving week-end Bel- 
leville was favored with a visit by a 
large Salvation Army contingent from 
St Catharines, including the famous 
Army Songsters, who conducted a 
series ‘of services in the S. A. Bar- 
racks and elsewhere. On Monday 


Hoospit- || 


to preside. © 


Appreciative Visitors 

On Friday, Sept. 6, the teachers of 
Prince Edward County spent the after- 
noon’ session of their Convention a 
this School, and we give below the 
very nice and appreciative account of 
what they saw and the impressions they 
received, as reperted in the Picton 
Times by Miss Dunkley, Secretary of 
the Association: 

The, teachers were most cordially 
welcomed’ at the School for the Deaf 
inthe absence of Principal Fetterly by 
Miss Ford. Those who wished were 
shown many of the well-lighted, ar- 
(tistically decorated and up-to-date class 
rooms, and all were deeply impresed 
with the air of peace and happiness 
that pervaded this wonderful institution. 

Upon invitation, all assembled in the 
auditorium to have demonstrated the 
manner and the excellent results of the 
tuition of these handicapped children. 
The classes brought in were graded— 
the first being those who had been 
three weeks only in the school, and 
were about five years of age They had © 
already learned to recognize their 
printed names and to perform when 
instructed such actions as jump, stand 
behind:chair, etc. The next test was 
a visual test (matching of pictures) per- 
fectly performed. Each class in se- 
niority was given more advanced work 
and the results impressed us very deep- 
ly. It would be difficult to enumerate 
the work ‘given but very small child- 
ren named the colours on the chart 
perfectly, slightly older pupils pointed 
to pictures after, observing what was to 
be done (this entailed reading of prin- 
ted sentences) and others wrote most 
beautifully sentences! on the black- 
board. 

“Reproduction stories. were given, 
tests on their ability to recognize music 
were most astonishing and one benefit 
of repetition of nursery rhymes was 
clearly shown in the more fluent speech 
of the boys and girls. 

With the senior pupilslessons in his- 
tory (here we observed the pupils had 
to answer questions<in much longer 
sentences) were given, the progress 
noriced in the second year botany class 
and: the first year bookkeeping was 
simply marvellous. 

The visitors were much impressed 
by the well-modutlated voices‘and clear 
tones of the students of this Institivre. 

Still more surprises awaited us. 
Several buys and girls demonstra:ed 
their ability in their rhythm band, as 
well as in chorus singing. Several small 
girls and ‘boys in pretty eo Oe 


formed a rosebud dance, two Oger 
girls in perfect time staged a gy BY 
dance, others aesthetic dances—the 
costumes of all these were the work 
of this school. “he last, but notleast, 
was a woodcutter's drill in costume by 
the larger boys—swords instead of axes 
being used. c 

The dances and drills were ¢X- 
ceeding well done— the time perfect, 
and the pupils most graceful. 

Mr. H? W. Brown, in a few well 
chosen words, moved a hearty vote of 
thanks to the principal and staff for the 
very educative demonstration of work 
done at this school. This motion was 
seconded by Mr. Wells. 


Principal Fetterly extended his 


greetingsand after a social half-hour 


| the visitors left with more enthusiasm 


forenoon’ they spent a couple of hour | to take up the work assigned them. 
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Please Excuse 
Due to a variety of justifiable cau- 
ses, that there is'no-need to specify, 
this issue of the Canadian is several 
days late. We are sorry. It doesn’t 
happen often and we hope to soon 
get back to normal. 


The Oshawa Teachers’ Association 
spent Friday, Oct.6, at this School, 
of which pleasant event a report will 
appear in our next issue. 


Mr. Harold Vaughan, of Turonto, 
arrived a few days ago to assume the 
position of assistant teacher of manual 
training during Mr. Clare’s leave of 
absence to take his second year nor- 
mal school course. Two years ago Mr. 
Vaughan supplied for Mr. Stratton 
while he was attending the Technical 
Training School, and won the esteem 
and goodwill of everybody - at» the 
School, and we are all greatly pleased 
to have him with us again. 


From the Sidelines 


In 1930 Micetick and Bell tied for 
the boys’ championship. This year 
Rose Benedict and Meretta Clark tied 
for the girls’ championship. 


Dr. Tennant, the school physicaian, 
has donated prizes, umbrella and 
sweater, for the winners of the senior 
events, boys and girls. 


The races for the boys were run at 
the Agricultural Park -on Thursday 
afternoon, Competition was keen, 
and the entry list was the greatest we 
have had to date. 


Very few records were lowered or 
even equalled this year. The winning 
figures in the broad jump, high jump, 
shot-put, and pole-vault were away 
down from the record.'-In the entire 

“senior group only one record was 
equalled when W. Williamson 
equalled Micetick’s record of 1930, 
and 1931, 


In the junior field Wojcik and 
Demore broke two records, and Evans 
set the junior pole-vaule record. 

lu the juvenile class Husak broke 
the 100 yds. dash record, and M. 
Wilson seca new mark in the 220 yds. 


_ Itwas pleasing to see the great num- 
ber of entries in each event. A few 
boss :who didn’t practise entered, but 
their lack of condition didn’t even get 
them"3 points in all events. 


Field Sports 


The annual field day was to be held 
on Saturday June 3rd, commencing at 
nine o'clock in the morning. The | 


events were just under way when a 
sudden downpour of rain interrupted 


them. This was followed by a heavy 
rain of several hours which put an end 


‘| to our field'day. “This caused a post- 


ponement of the entire day of sports 
to Wednesday, October 11. Several 
weeks of preparation had been spent 
yy the pupils in practising for the 
events. 


Group Requirements: 

Requirements as at the opening of 
School: 

Seniors — age - past 16th birthday, 
weight - 125 lbs. or over regardless of 
age. 


Juniors - age - 14 and 15, weight- |% 


90 to 124 Ibs. 

Juveniles — age - under 90 Ibs. 

Due to the postponement the entry 
list was the same as in the spring. 

Bracketed names are those of high 
schools students, who are ineligible for 
the championship, but .may compete 
for pins and ribbons. 


Sexior Ging. 

1. Broad Jump— R. Benedict, M. 
Clark, M. MeLeod.> 

2. Running Broad— R. 
R. Benedict, M. Clark. 

3. High Jump— R. Morton, M. 
McLeod, R. Benedict. 

4. 100 yards — M. Clark, I. Coles, 
R. Benedict. 

5. 220 yards — M. Clark, R. Ben- 
edict, M. McLeod. 

M. Clark and R. Benedict with 9 
points are senior champions, and R. 
Morton won second place with 6 


Morton, 


points. A pin was given to M. Mc- 
Leod. 
Jusior Girts 
1. Broad Jump— (D. Ouellette) 


H. Hallman,.K. Hales, E. Renaud. 
2. Running Broad— H. Hallman, 
E. Renaud, K. Hales. 

3. High Jump— H. Hallman, (D. 
Ouellette) R. McKittrick, M. Shepherd 

4. 100 yards— H. Hallman, R. 
McKittrick, F. Willoughby 

5. 200. yards— H. Hallman, (D. 
Ouellette), F. Willoughby, R. Mc- 
Kitrick. 


With 15 points H. Hallman is 
champion, and R. McKittrick with 
5 points takes second. Pins goto D. 
Ouellette, K. Hales, E. Renaud, and 
F. Willoughby. 


Senior Boys 


1. Broad Jump— (D. Armes) 
J. Kosti, J. Averall, (R. Thompson) 
C. Haist. ¢ 

2. Running Broad (R. Thompson), 
J. Averall, B. Richardson, A. Lavalie. 


3, High Jump—_B. Richardson, 
E. Cloutier, (R. Thompson), A. 
Lavalle 

“4, Relay Race— F. Meyette, J. 


Averall, V. Egginton, S. Kowalewi 


5. Shot Pure— (D. Armes), E. 


} 
Meloche, (N. Sero), S. Powell, A. 


Lavalle. iS 

6. 100 yards— (W. Williamson), 
W. Burlie, (N. Sero), C. Haist, V. 
Egeinton 

7. 220 yards— (W. Williamson), 
W. Burlie, J. Averall, C. Haist. 

8. 440 yards— W. Burlie, (N-Sero), 
D. Rolando, V. Egeinton. 

9. Hop-step-aud-jump— Averall, 
(Thompson, Meyette), Haist, Wo- 
tick. 

10. Pole Vaulr— (W. Williamson), 
J. Averall, (R. Thompson), D. Ro- 
lando, J, Kosti. 


First— Joffre ‘Averall, 14 points; 
second— William Burlie, 9 points. 
Pins to John Kosti 4 points, Dennis 
Armes 6, R. Thompson 9, C. Haist 
5, B. Richardson 5, Albert Lavalle 3, 
Francis Meyette 3, William William- 
‘son 9, Norman Sero 6, Victor Eggin- 
ton 3, Damenico Rolando +, and 
Earl Meloche 2. 


Junior Boys 


1. Broad Jump— F. Wozick, L. 

‘atterson, L. Bostnari. s 

2. Running Broad—F. Wozick, 
L. Bostnari, B. Hawthorn 

3. High Jump— H. WI 
zick, L. Bostnari, 

4. Relay Race— B. Hawtherne, 
L. Patterson, L. Bostnari, F. Wozick. 

15. 100 yards— J. Damore, F. Wo- 
zick, L. Bostnari. 

6. 220 yards— F. Wozick, J. Da- 
more, F. Wilson. 
7. Pole Vaul— G. Evans, L. 
Bostnari, F. Wozick. 


FB. We- 


First— °F, Wozick 16 points, se- 
cond, L. Bostnari 8 points. Pins 
toL Patterson, J. Damore, G. Evans, 
} H. White. . 


Juventte Boys 


1, Broad Jump— R. Pearce, G. 
Bilow, H. Husak. 

2. Running Broad— M. Geatano, 
C. Buillie, E. Walton. 

3. 100 yards— H. Husak, M. Wil- 
son, J. Perry. 

4. 220. yards— 
Perry, H. Husak. 

5. High Jump— H. Husak, C. 
Baillie, R. Pearce. 


With 8 points Harry Husak is ju- 


venile champion, and Michael Wil- 
son with 5 points takes 2nd place. 


M. Wilson, J. 


Winvers axp Rfcorvs 


Sr. girlschampions—R. Benedict, M. 
Clark. 

Sr. girls second—R. Morton 

Jr girls champion—H_ Hallman 
Jr. girls second —R.. McKitrick 

Sr. boys champion—Joffre Averall 
Sr. boys secohd—William Burlie 

| Je. boys champion—Frank Wozick 
Jr. boys second—Lee Bostaari 
Juv. boys first—Harry Husak 

Juv. boys second—Michael Wilson 


Senior Boys 


| Standing Broad Jump—D. Armes, 


James Matthews (1932) 8 fe. 11 in. 
Running Broad Jump — Elwood 
Bell (1932) 18ft. ; 

Polé Vault—Banco Micetick (1930) 
8 ft. Bin. 
| Hop-step-and jump—Elwood Bell 
| (1930) 35 fe. 6 in. 

Running High Jump—Hugh Mc 
Millan. (1929) 5ft. 3 in 

Shot Put—Armes (1932) 56 it. Sin 
| 1 mile race—E. Bell (1929) 5 min. 
| 1514 sec. 
| 220 yards—E. Bell (1930) 24 4-5 

sec. 

440 yards—E. Bell (1930) 1 min. 
5 sec. 

100 yards—B, Micetick (1930) 
| (1931) Wm. Williamson (1933) 1 
| sec. 

3 mile race—Elwood Bell (1929) 
20 min. ‘ t 


Junior Boys 


(1932) 8 ft. 2 in. : 
Running Broad Jump—F. 
(1933) 15 ft. Lin + : 
Running High Jump—C. Grimold- 
(1930) 5 fe. Lin 
160 yards-—J. Damore (1933) 11 
2-5 see. : 
220 yards—C. Haise (1932) 23 1-5 


Wojcik 


by 
[ex 
| 


C. 
c Pole Vault—Gordon Evans (1933) 
7 ft 6 in. 


JuveniLe Boys 


Standing Broad Jump—C. Haist 
(1931) 7 ft. 2 in. 


Standing Broad Jump— C. Haist]| 


Running Broad’ 

932) 13 ie 9 in 
unning High Jump—F. Wozick 

(1930), J. Averall (1930), B. Hoage 
(1930), G. Evans (1932) 4 ft. 2 ins _ 

100 yards—H- Husak (1933) 13 
2-5 sec. 
220 yards—M. Wilson (1933) 30. 
5 sec. 


Jump—H. Husak 


4. 


O.S.D. Prize List anp Fietp Day 


: REcorps 

1921-22—Riges’ Shield—Sr. Hockey 
Team. 

1922-23—Y. M. C. A. Cup—Sr 
Hockey Team. 

Lei aie Coughlin Cup—D. Bail-- 
lie 


1927—The Coughlin 
1928—The Deacon Cu 
Relay Team. 
R. Thompson, F. Meyette, 
N. Jassan and E. Bell. 


up—N. Halt 
p—O. S. D. 


1928—The Bank of Commerc; 
Cup—Poultry if 

1928—The Coughlin Cup—Mary 
Parker 

1928—The Coughlin Cup—Nathan 
Holt 

1929—The Bank of «Commerce 


Cup—Poultry 
1929—The Deacon Cup—O. S$. D. 
Relay Team 
R. Thompson, F. .Meyette, 
Jassan and K. Foster. 


41929—The Coughlin §Cup—Mary 
Parker 
1929—The Coughlin Cup—H. Mc- 
Millan i 
1930—The *Deacon Cup—O.S.D. ° 
Relay Team 


K. Foster, W. Burlie, C. Grim- 

oldby, R. Latour, A. Shepherd, 

and G. Bostnari. 
1929—1930—Y. M. C. A. Bowling 


Trophy—O.S.D. Teachers. 

1930—The Coughlin Cup—Mary 
Parker 

1930—The Coughlin Cup—Elwood 
Bell a 

1930—The ©. S*D. Cyp—Banco 
Micetick 

1930—The Bank of Commerce 
Cup — Poultry. 

1930—The Kiwanis Cup — Public 


School Icé Speed Event—Robt. 
Thompson. f 
1931—O.8 D. Shield and Medul—" > 
Goldie Macnab. 
1931—O.S.D. Shield and Medal— 
Banco Micetick 
1931—The Kiwanis Cy 
School—Jce Speed E 
Thompson. 
| 1931—The Kiwanis Cup—2nd place 
| open-Ice Race—R. Thompson. 
| 1931—The Kiwanis Karnival Tro- 
phies—Billy Rule and Norman 
Sero. ‘ ile 
| 1932-33-Y.M.C.A. Bowling ‘Tro- 
| phy—O.S.D. Teachers. 
| 1932—Boy Scouts Carnival Trophies 
F, Breeze, Norman Sero and 
Dennis Armes. 
1932-33—Ki-Y League Cup. 
he O. S. D. Ramblers—N. 
Wojcik, J. Harrison, F. Meyette, 
G. Bostnari, F. Dixoa, a. 
Shane, W. Burlie, B. Richard- 
son, P. Rudychuck, E. Meloche. 
1932—O.S.D. Shield) and Medal— 
Goldie Macnab ; 
1932—O.S.D. Shield and Medal— 
Peter Rudeychuck i 
| 1933—O.S D. Shield and Medal. 
Rose Benedict and Meretta Clark. 
1933—O. S. D. Shield and Medal— 
Joffre Averall. 
‘Averall 
1933— Dr. Tennent Prizes 
R. Benedict, M Clark, J. Averall. 


Public 
‘nt—Robr. 
~ 


Sanne 


‘ Classroom Locals 


Tuxis and Trail Rangers’ 
Camp 
(Continued from Page 3) 
Yall and picked up my bag and suit- 
case and got ana third:car for Garson. 
I'got home at $ix 0" clock in the even- 
ing and there « 
questions abour what we did, etc. I 
felt. disappointed to leave all the new 
friends, i 
After the camp [ have met my best 

riend, Tom Pichard, who had helped 
me a great deal telling me what the in- 
structer said to usin Sudbury,and spent 
some afternoons with him. We will 
write letters to each other to keep up 
our friendship. The camp was very 
successful, and it was my first time at 
camp. 


My Trip to Port Dover 
By Norman Sero 


Many thousands of people go to 
Port Dover, noted as a fine port and 
health resort. There were many 
cottages around Port Dover and other 
points, My family told me that we 
would go there some day. I was very 
glad to go there because [ had thought 
about that before, and also I would see 
Port Dover tor the first time. 

One windy afternoon, the last day 
of August, five of my family decided 
to go to Port Dover. My brother, 
Willie and I got our bathing suits and 
towels and we motored along the 
stony road to my brother-in-law’s, 
Mr. Arnold Aoses. place. After half 
an hour, we all motored straight to 
No. 6 Highway and turned west. 
Arriving at the small town of Hager- | 


| Port Dover where there were many 
1 kinds of boats alony the pier. We walk- 
| edalong the pier and visited a beautiful 
yacht which had come from, Buffalo, 
| New York. There were four people 
in that yacht. They were going to 
visit Chicago's World Fair. Then we 


was smothered with | motored through the the streets of 


| Port Dover, along No. 24 Highway 
to Brantford. We passed Simcoe 
where there was tobacco growing 
around, and Boomesberg and Water- 
ford. About a half way we. turned to 
the gravel road homeward. We arrived 
home at seven o'clock and then we had 
supper. 

I know that you would be interested 
in seeing the country because the scen- 
ery is beautiful. The different town’ 
are pretty. Parts of highways were 
curved, and straight. We had a wun- 
derful trip around the country for 
about sixty-five miles, All had enjoyed 
a most pleasant outing and went home 
well satisfied to take a rest. I'd like to 
go to Port Dover again next Summer. 


My Summer Holidays 
Francis G. Mrverre 

The first of July was Dominion 
Day. My. brothers and [ did ‘not ex- 
pect to leave town, but my friend, 
Mr. G. O' Brien, coming from To- 
ronto the last Friday night of June, 
called my brothers and asked if we 
;could goto Cobourg. We accepted 
invitation. He, in his car, hurried 


phis i 
to Kennealley’s place because he had 
| not had his breakfast. So my brothers 
! and I prepared a good lunch and dress- 
ed in our hiking clothes. 

Ina few minutes Mr. and Mrs. G. 


ville, we got some more gasoline. My | O' Brien came in their car to take my 
brother-in-law drove ahead and | brothersand me. We had a swell ride 
Willie's car followed it all the way. | through the city, on highway No 28. 


We passed Hagersville and Jarvis, and 
we at last turned to the east of the 
town of Port Dover, mororing through 
the hilly, narrow road with sand, clay 
and stones, along the fresh water, 
called Lake Erie which we saw for the 
first time We passed many tourists’ 


cars, parked along the road and the | 


beach. 


After our long journey, we arrived 
at the place where We could go swim- 
ming. Putting on our bathing suits, 
Willie, Arnold, his three daughters 
and I went down the hill to the beach 
to swim in the water, The rest sat on 
the steep hill, watching everywhere, 
T was the first lad to touch the fresh 
water of Lake Erie 
cool, and the rolling waves came over. 
When I was in the water, I thought 
my body would move up and down 
but the waves pushed over and moved 
up and down. We went out into the 
water until it reached my chin. The 
distance’ was one hundred yards from 


where we left the shore. Then we | 


swam and dived but suddenly I got 
chilly. Going out of the water, we 
took 4 rest fora while. | saw Arnold 
playing. with one of his daughters and 
putting a lot of sand over her body 
bur she could come out. The others 


learned to’swim and play in the water. | 


I saw many Menarch butterflies com- 
ing over Lake Erie from the United 
States where there were great fields 
of corn. We swam once more and felt 


The water was | 


passing the White family’s house in 
| Bewdley, on past Rice Lake to Port 
! Hope. We then drove. on highway 
{No 2 to Cobourg to find a popular 
| Park and beach. We found afine place 
| where we met the Gerow family and 
| two Smith sisters 
| We had dinner but I did not eat 


-)much In an hour we decided t# swim 


{in Lake Qotario but the water was too 
‘cold as the weather was dull. About 
isupper time we dressed in the cars. 
| We had adelicious supper at the same 
place. Again we chatted with one an- 
lother while we were playing. We 
[were soon ready to leave in the car 
| for Peterboro: 


On the way to Peterboro, we stop- 
| ped at Bewdley to get water and we 
met the White family fer a little 
| while. We arrived at my home safely 
‘and the O’ Briens came in fer a visit. 
We kad a game of bridge, after 
|which Mr. and Mrs. O'Brien left. 
| We thanked: them for taking us on 
such a nice drive. 

| We again went to Cobourg on the 
! 16th of July in the same park to meet 
ja group of deaf people. Cobourg is 
| good place for summer picnics as it 
| has a beautiful beach and fine park. 


A Week’s Holiday 
Bos J. THompson 
Affer the School had been closed 


fine. After swimming, weclimbedup | last June. I got a job and worked in 
the hill to our cars to change our | the Stewart Warner Alemite Comp- 
clothes. On the top of the hill, we | any all summer. I was pleased with it 
could see Long Point, south of where | but I wastired of working longer than 
we stuod but we could not see the state | ten hours a day, and also sometimes 
of New York over Lake Erie. Arnold's | overnight at night. a g 
¢ family returned home:but we wentan- | During the summer I had only holi- 
other new way and reached the port of | days on Dominion, Civic and | abor 


j back to Lucknow in his car. 


~ball, I left Toronto for Guelph by bus. 


T had arrived at Lucknow after leav- 
ing Belleville on September. sixth. I 
was tired of riding longer. becadse the 
old fashioned freight used to go with 
the passenger from|Palmerston to Kin- 
cardine, The people were very glad 
to see me again as { had not stayed 
there all summer. Manager Smith 
asked me if [ would like to play and to” 
help Lucknow team to win from Kin- 
cardine. | agreed to play for them so 
the manager told'me to practise more 
at the park as I did not play for a 
couple ‘of weeks on account of an in- 
jury to my fingers that were cut badly 
by a radio base. 

Next Thursday we went to Kincar- 
dine to. play ball for the play offs but} 
[ did not play for four innings. When | 
I started at third base, Kincardine! 
team knew me very well sothey did j 
not want me to play for them as it was | 
not fair that 1 played for both Belle- | 
ville Jrs. and Lucknow. All the teams | 
and umpires had a talk fora few mi- 
nutes about me. ‘‘Tory'’ Grege just 
walked to me, and I was very much 
surprised to see him, and shook hands | 
with him. He still lives in London 
since last winter that he played profes- 
sional hockey. He wanted to see his 
former Kincardine team who won the 
championship from our team last year. 
We were successful in beating Kin- 
cardine team by five to four. 


On Friday morning I came back to 
Toronto and waited for my team to! 
come from Belleville, while I stayed | 
with my brother, Bill and his wife for 
‘one night. During the evening Wm. 
Burlie and Gordon Richardson visited 
me and we had a long talk. Bill just 
heard by telephone from Manager 
Smith who said that the whole town ; 
wanted me to go back to Lucknow | 
after playing baseball for Belleville Jrs 
on Saturday. 


. 

On September ninih in the afternoon | 
my team, Crystallacs from Belleville, 
came to Toronto and met me at the 
hotel Then we went together to 
Willowdale Park, and played against 
Cyprians who won the champion- 
ship of Toronto League in semi-final | 
play offs. My team were too smart 
and they thought themselves that they 
could beat St. Cyprians but St. Cypri- 
ans beat Crystallacs easily by 30 to 7. 
They did nor try to play hard while I 
was in the box on. account of an 
accident to my foot that had a nasty 
cut by spikes running at third base in 
the second innings. After playing 


Mr. Smith, his two sons, and Andy 
came there early and waited for me 
and met me at night. Then we went 


On September eleventh the people 
were anxious to see me playing in the 
second play-off. My team tried hard 
to win the games. During the game! 
Kincardine’ pitcher pitched very well 
so we had eur chance to beat them 
again. We cheered and cheered 
because we defeated them by nine to 


‘five and then we won the champion- 


‘ship _ in Lakeside League. 


After the game I left Lucknow for 
Toronto by a truck and travelled all 
night. [ returned to Bill’s about five | 
o'clock inthe morning and slept until 
noon. | .was ready to go back to 
Belleville by train in the afternoon. [ 
was tired of travelling allthe time but 
Thad swell and geod times. 


Frorewce Lacon 


In the middle of July 4 pichic, 
given by the club of Braemar Church, 
‘was held in Woodstock, About twen- 
ty-five people went there, and my 
brother, sister and I went too. 

Before going to the picnic, we 
made a delicious lunch and then dressed 
in’ our sport clothés. About half-past 
eleven we left hame and motored to 
Woodstock. = 

On ur arrival we found several 
people from: Braemar already there, 
and we shook hands with them for we 
hadn’t seen them for a year. Pretty 
soon some more people came and 
some of them sat on benches talking 
with one another, and the others went 
to the riverto watch the people swim- 
ming. p 
‘About noon the tables were set, and 
we hada very good dinner. After thar 
we had some races and we had a great 
ime at the races. 

When that was over, we went for 
a paddle ina canoe. Oh! whata love- 
ly paddle we had. The day was 
warm and the water wasn’t rough. 
Then we went over to get our bathing 
suits’ fr8m our cars and had a good 
swim. We often played in the water 
while the other people weve playing 
softball. 

The time togo hume came all ioo 
soon. We bought a lighe lunch and 
away we started homeward. 


~My Summer Holiday 
Rose Benepicr 


Early one Sunday morning last July 
my Aunt Delia and I had planned to 
goto Nyando, New York, and then 
to a Catholic Church in St. Regis, 
Quebec. After that we were at Auntie 
Mary's place in Hogansbure for 
dinner. - 

After dinner my uncle Alex took us 
for a nice long ride through Hogans- 
burg, and Sr. Regis, Quebec. We got 
out of his car and then Delia's boy 
friend took us in his motor boat. We 
enjoyed along trip in the motor boat. 
It began to rain quite hard so we 
steered in near Valley View Cottage 
Delia listened. There was music 
inside and we went there and were so 
surprised that the people were dancing 
around. Some of the people went 
swimming in the criver. I like very 
much to see them Speeding. 

After having a good time at the 
Cottage, we returmedto Auntie Mary's 
place for supper by motor boat. Uncle 
Alex took us for a ride to Nyando, 
New York and then we walked along 
the railroad to. my place. We had 
greatly enjoyed our outing. 


{n the production of printing paper. 
nickel and asbestos, Canada Id the 
world in 1932} she occupied sedqud 
place in the production ef gold and 
zinc; in output of copper she occupied 
third place; and fourth place in the 


! production, of wheat, automobiles and 


lead. In export trade the Dominion 
led the world in 1932 in the exports of 
wheat, printing paper, nickel and as- 
bestos; ocnupied third place in exports 
of wheat flour, fourth place in exports 
of automobiles and wood pulp and sixth 
place in exports of rubber tires. The 
exports of these staple products from 
Canada make up fifty per cent of the 
Dominion’s total domestic exports. 


| Canada also ranked high in the world's 


exports of many other staple products 
such as lumber and timber, fish, cop- 
per, barley, cheese, raw furs, whiskey, 
meats, farm implements, pulpwood, 
cattle, raw gold, silver, rye, oats, rub- 
ber footwear, leather and hides. 


fegion 6 ern’ Ontario 
re numerous settlements of 
hardy “pioneers—hunters, trappers, 
railway employees, farmers, in most of 
which are two, three or four children, 
perhaps more, perhaps less, and the 
problem was as to how they could be 
‘taught, Ordinary ‘schoole were out 
of the question, yet’ these children 
were entitled to, and the future wel- 
fare of those regions'demanded some 
means to provide edueational facilities 
for them, so this Was the problem that 
the Minister of Edueation was 
confronted with. When the mountain, 
at his behest. refused to go’ to Mo- 
hammad, he went to the mountain, so, 
as these children could not go to any 
school, the schools went tothe chil- 
dren. The Minister arranged that the 
railway Companies whose lines traver- 
sed these districts snould provide cars 
which could be attached to an ordinary 
train. and hauled to the most ‘con- 
venient center for assembling a group 
of boys and girls. These cars were 
fitted up by the Province, so that one 
part should be a home for the teacher 
and his family, and the other a school 
for the children. The railway com- 
panies arranged that the cars should 
stand for a certain time on sidings 
provided for the purpose, according to 
atime-table agreed upon by the Pro- 
vince and the companies. This time- 
table was made known, as faras possi- 
ble, to all children who might use the 
schools, and they were told «o be ready 
to meet the car on its arrival at the sid- 
ing, prepared to go to school just as 
long as the carremained. Whenthe 
car went away to another siding, the 
teacher would leave’ home-Work for 
each pupil’to do befere the car's next 
visit. 

The next thing was to choose the 
teachers. Of course, they must be 
good teachers, but that was not enough. 
They were going out to try a new way 
of teaching so they-must be ready to 
think oucnew ways of doing things for | 
themselves. Then, too, they were 
going to teach boys and ‘girls of all ages 
and of manys nationalities. Some of the 
pupils could not speak English, hardly 
any of them had had any opportunity 
of learning. There would be graat | 
need of patience ‘and sympathy; the | 
teachers must want to help in all sorts 
of ways. “The Minister of Education | 
was most fortunate in his choice, for 
the teachers have taught the children | 
well and they have done much more. 
They have telt that they were doing a 
great piece of service to their country. 
One of them said he would nor change 
his io for that of the president of 

_ the railway company! 


And so the schools on wheeis were 
equipped and hauled to the sidings; 
and teachers were chosen and their 
time tables arranged; but whaz about 
the children? Would they be so anx- 
tous to learn that they would trudge 
long miles in bitter cold or blazing 
heat? Would they try to learn even 
if they came to school? 

From the very first school day, the | 
Children answered these questions in 
Person. . They were ready and waiting 
forthe car when it reached the siding. 
They Hardly needed the school bell— 
Much. less an attendance officer—to 
call them to lessons. In almost every 
Case the school registers showed an 
attendance of 100 per cent. And, 
then, how. tast they learned! They | 
exceeded the educational speed limit, | 
and set new records for other children 
to live up to. Two of them learned to | 
fead and write from the every beginn- | 
ing, andin seventeen days were able to 


‘rite a letter as good as any written by | 
i 


{tracks and go to school when the car 


|they found an old: tent and pitched 


j in order that they might profit by the | 


era 

‘Now the school cars carry'a library. 
for the children and’ their parents; for 
the rage for learning has seized the 
grown-ups as svell as the children; and 
the ‘teachers are carrying on night 
schools for adults as well as day schools 
for children, 7 ree 

Some boys and girls in Old Ontario 
who’ have ‘to be compelled to go to 
school are put to shame by these 
children, who, rather than be absent, 
often floundered’ long distances to 
school through drifts of snow, with 
the temperature away below zero, 

_ One day—not in the winter this 
time—a dark-eyed, dark-skinned lad 
walked into the school car. He gave 
an Indian name. ©He had paddled 
alone in his canoe for thirty-two mile 
downstream, carrying his bundle of 
food with him from his distant shack. 
Thirty-two miles. dewnstream | to 
school would mean thirty-two miles 
up-stream going home. sBhiose north- 
ern ‘streams are full of treacherous 
snags; there are many rapids; it is the 
easiest thing in the world to miss one's 
way among the bays and points of a 
lake; carrying a canoe, with food, 
across a portage between two lakes or 
two streams, is not-an easy or light 
job fer a young boy, quite alone, but 
this boy did it’ of his'’own accord in 
his desire for an education. 

_ Ina lonely shack, forty miles back 
in the spruce forest, a teacher found 
two little boys. They were living quite 
alone. Their father had gone out to 
tend his trap-lines on the streams run- 
ning northwards to Hudson Bay. He 
needed fish for food and fur to sell for 
other necessaries; and so he left his 
two little sons of nine and cleven to 
spend the winteralone. Their mother 
was dead; they were well used to look- 
ing after themselves. The teacher 
broughtthem down to the school, It 
was close on Christmas and the dark 
spruce forests were deep in snow. 
The boys were ill clad for such weath- 
er; but, luckily, some of the children 
of Old Ontario had sent up warm 
clothing for the teachers to distribute 
to these children of the northland. 
The boys were fitted out with clothes 
and fed from the teacher's well- stock- 
ed larder. 

There were nearly thirty children at 
that center and only two of them chad 
a “real”? Christmas—a_ Christmas 
holy with the memory of the Christ 
Child and merry with gifts and good 
cheer! After Christmas the larder, 
like Mother Hubbard’s cupboard, 
was bare; but the children had learn- 
ed the joys of Christmas. The two 
lads did not want to go totheir shack; 
they wanted to stay down near the 


, 


was on the siding. So they decided to 
Took out for a lodging. They were 
used to taking care of themselves so 


it under the spruce trees, not far Pom 
the railway tracks. That was a very 
cold winter; the tent was notair-tight, 
to say the least of it. So the boys 
thatched the roof with boughs of spruce 
and banked the sides with snow. And 
there these two children lived alone 
through the long winter of the north, 


opportunity of learning te read and 
write. Surely these children of North- 
ern Ontario are showing the pidneer 
spirit and keeping it alive; and surely 
they are: well werth teaching, even if 
we have to send a whole train of schools 
on wheels to do it. i 


The Beloved Padre 
Canon Scott, of Quebec City, was 
known during the Great War as ‘‘the 
beloved padre’’. No other chaplain, 
perhaps, was so universally loved, or 
ercised so beneficent an influence. 
His beok, ““The Great War as [ Saw 


| of human endeavour and human prog- 


Gave an insight into the actual 
Conditions at the fronc unsurpassed by 
any of the scores that have been. writ- 
ten. The following extract is typical of 
the Canon's verbal felicity and sym- 
pathetic attitude towards the men, and 
is intrinsicallyvery interesting and 
inspiring. It is entitted 


VaLcarTiER—1914-1918 


‘Two Sundays before we left, the 
‘most remarkable church parade in the 
istory-of the Division was held, at 
which fully fifteen thousand men were 
present. The Senior Chaplain asked 
me te preach. A large platform had 
been’ erected’ on which the chaplains 
stood, and on the platform alse were 
two signallers, whose duty it was to 
ignal to the battalions and bands the 
numbers of the hymns. On chairs in 
front of the platform were seated the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, the 
Princess Patricia, Sir Robert Berden 
and other notables. Beyond them were 
gathered the men in Battalions. At 
‘one side were massed bands. It was a 
wonderful and thrilling sight. The sun 
was shining. Autumntints colored the 
maple trees on the sides of the ancient 
mountains. Here was Canada quick- 
ening into national life and girding on 
the sword to take her place among the 
independent nations of the world. 


It had been my. privilege, fifteen 
years before, to preach at the farewell 
service at Quebec Cathedral for the 
Canadian Contingent going to the 
South African War. It seemed tome 
then that never again “would I have 
such an experience. | Yet on that occ- 
asion there were only a thousand men 
Present, and here were fifteen times 
that number. At that time the war 
was with a small and half-civilized na- 
tion'in Africa, now the war was with 
the foremost hations of Europe. On 


that occasion 1 used the second per- | | 


sonal pronoun. To the Jast | aid not 
know what text to choose and trusted 
to the inspiration of ‘‘you'’. “Now | 
was privileged to use the first personal 
“‘wel’. Almost ¢o the last moment | 
did not know what to say. My mind 
was confused with the vastness of the 
outlook. At last the words came to 
me which are the very foundation stone 
ress: —“*He that loseth his life tor my 
sake shall find ic."” don’t know ex- | 
actly what I said, and I do not suppose 


it'mattered much, for it was hard to | 


make myself heard. [was content 
if the words of the text alone were 
audible. We sang the grand hymn, 
“O God Our Help in Ages Past,”’ 
which has come into such prominence 
as an imperial anthem during the war. 
As we sang the words— 


“Before the hills in order stood, 
Orearth received her frame’? — 


I looked at the: everlasting mountains 
around us, where the sound of our 
worship died away, and thought how 
they had watched and waited for this 
day to come, and how in the ages that 
were to dawn upon a life and 
expansion, they would stand as mon- 
uments of the consecration of Canada 
to the service of mankind... 


At last the eventful day of our de- 


parture arrived. On September 28th, 
with several. other units, the 14th 
Battation, to which | had been at-} 
tached, marched off to the entraining 
point: I took one last look at the great 
camp which had now become a place 
of such absorbing interest, and I won- 
dered if ever I would see again that 
huge amphitheatre with its encom- 
passing mountain witnesses. 


Nearly five years passed before I} 
saw that sacred spot again. It was in 
August, 1918. The war was ended, | 
peace had been signed, and the great | 
torce of brother-knights had been dis- | 
banded. Little crosses by the highways 
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and byways of France and Belgium 
now marked the resting-place of 
thousands of those whose eager hearts 
took flame among the autumn hills, 
As I metored pastthe deserted camp 
at sunset, may heart thrilled with 
strange memories and the sense of'an 
abiding presence of something weird 
and ghostly. Here were the old roads, 
there were the vacant hutments. 
Here were the worn pathsacross the 
fields where the men had gone. The 
evening breezes whispered --fitfully 
across the untrodden grass_and one by 
‘one the strong mountains, as though 
fixing themselves more firmly in iron 
resolve, cast off ‘the, radiant hues of 
evening and stood out black and grim 
against the starlit sky. 
> ¢ 


The Canadian Oliver Gold- 
smith 


. Among all the splendid galaxy of 


English poets, there is not one that 
holds a more assured place in the af- 
fection of the public than does Oliver 
Goldsmith, who‘'wrote like an angel," 
His beautiful poem, ‘The Traveller’? 
was dedicated to his brother Henry, 
and it is interesting to know that this 
Henry's grandson, also named Oliver 
Goldsmith, born in and always a resi- 
dent of Nova'Scotia, wrote a peom 
of considerable merit in imitation of 
“The Deserted Village.’’ It is en- 
tiled “The Rising Village’, it 1s 
written in the same metre and general 
form, and in it, to use his own words, 
he “‘ehdeavors to describe the suffer- 


ings the early settlers experienced, the | 


difficulties they surmounted, and the 
tise and progress of ayoung country.’* 
Below we give-a few specimen lines. 


After first describing the favored 
land these emigrants have left, he con- 
tinues: 


“What noble we must their hearts 


‘, 
{or which their soulg jn- 


spired 

Who, leaving far behind their native plain, 

Have sought a home beyondéffle western 
main, 

And brave the terrors of the stormy seas 

In search of wealth, of freedom, and of 


eu 


How great the? pain, the da ad the 


toi 
Which mark the first rude culture of the + 


soi 


When, [oki und, the lonely settler 


His home amid a wild 8 of trees.” 


+ *Step by step the poet leads usthroigh 
the first years of hardships dnd depriv- 
ations, and then depicts the ‘reward 
which thrift and industry have won, 
and in place of the pathless wilderness, 


“Here crops of grain in. rich luxurianee 
rise 
And wave their gol 
‘Ther® smiling or 
scene, 
And gardens. bou 
gre 


‘ches to the,skies; 
ards interrupt the 


by some fence of 


“Scarce fifty summers yet have 
blessed the clime’* since 


ith laborious care 


te poor jp 
alt wring. his scanty 


om th 


| arts of culture skilled, 

n with ample treasures tilled ; 

Now finds his. dwelling, as the year goes 
round, 

Beyond his hopes with joy and plenty 
crowned.” 


S 

The similarity . of theme and treat- 
ment of the two Oliver Goldsmiths’ 
village poems is very obvious and in- 
teresting, and though the literary qua- 
lity of “The Rising Village’ is much 
inferior, yet the author has certainly 
succeeded in giving us a vivid and 
life-like picture of the privations, the 
splendid courage, the years patient 
endurance of these hardy pioneers, 
aad of the rich fruition of their labers. 


fine seasonable poem. 
‘There's a beautiful artist abroad in the 
is 


world, i 
Andher pened dipped in heaven, — 
The ues of Italian ‘skies, 
it sunset’s richest dyes, 
‘The light of Aurora's laughing eyes, 
‘Are each to her pictures given. 


As walked yestere’en, what time 
‘The fairest to see, 

1 saw her-wooderful brush had been 

oO ‘tree —half of it green— 

Aad the iret coloring that ever as seen 
She had left on that maple trce. 


There was red of every possible hue, 
‘There was yellow of every dye, 
From the faintest straw-tint to. ares bright, 

Fluttering, waving, flashing in light, 
With the delicate green leaves still in sight 
Peeping out at the sunset sky. 


There were the willow that grew by the 
brool 


k, 
‘And the old oak on the hill, 

The graceful elm tree down in the swale, 

The birch. the ash, and the bass-rood pale. 

‘The orchard tree clustering over the vale, 
‘And weeds that fringed the rill. 


One she had gilt with a flood of gold, 
And one she had tipped with flame; 
One, she had dashed with every hue 
That the laughing sunset ever knew, 
And ooe—she had colored it through and 
through 
Russet, all sober and tame. 


Now this beautiful artist will only stay 
A very few days and then 

She will finish her gorgeous pictures all, 

‘And hurry away ere the gusty squall 

Rains her work, and the sere leaves fall 
Darkly in copse and glen. 


“Storied Windows and Painted 
Walls.” 


Which Sir Gilbert Parker Loved to Depict 

Ina previousissue of The Canadian 
there was an article dealing-with the 
literary ‘work of Sir Gilbert Parker, a 
native of this district, long a resident 


of Belleville, and for a short timea | 


teacher in the Ontario School for the 
Deaf. Most of our readers, no doubt, 
are familiar with his novels, whose out- 
standing merit is universally recogniz- 


a ng, ¢ xo 
spirit, in a body so gauche and so un- 
shapely. When I was broughtte him 


he was standing on a knoll alone, 
looking through’ a glass atthe batteries 
of Levis. The first thing that struck 
me, as he lowered the glass and leaned 
against the gun, was the melancholy 
in the line of his figure. I never. for- 
get that, for itseemed tome even then 
j that, whatever glory there was for 
British arms ahead, there was tragedy 
for him. Yet, as he turned at the 
sound of our footsteps, 1 almost 
laughed; for hisstraight, red hair, his 
face defying all regularity, with the 
nose thrust out like a wedge, and the 
chin falling back from an. affectionate 
sort of a mouth, his tall, straggling 
frame and far from athletic shoulders, 
all challenged contrast with the com- 
pact, handsome, graciously shaped 
Montcalm. In Montcalm: was all 
manner of things to charm—all save 
that which presently filled me with 
awe, and showed me wherein this 
sallow-featured, pain-wracked Briton 
was greater than his rival beyond 
measure; in that searching, burning 
.eye, which carried all the distinction 
end greatness denied him elsewhere. 
There, resolution, courage,” endur- 
ance, deep design, clear vision, dog- 
ged will and heroism lived; a bright 
furnance for daring resolves, which 
gave England her sound desire. 


“The great night came starlit and 
‘serene. The camp fires of the two 
‘ armies spotted the shores of thes wide 
| river, and the ships lay like wild-fowl 
| in convoys above the town from where 
the arrow of rate would be sped, 
At Beauport an untiring general, who 
| fora hundred days had snatched sleep, 
; booted and spurred, and in the ebb of 
a losing game. At Cap Rouge, a 
dying commander, unperturbed and 


ed; but some may not know that he | Valiant, reached out a finger to trace the 
also wrote many poems of fine literary | last movements in a-desperate cam- 
quality, his first volume being published Paign of life that openedin Flanders at 
when his was twenty-three years of age. ; sixteen; of which the end began when 
Sir Gilbert's success as a novelist after- | he took from his bosom the portrait 
wards overshadowed his reputation as a | Of his affianced wife and said to his eld 
poet; bit he possessed genuine poetic | schvolfellow, “Give it to her, Jervis, 
gifts, and some idea of the quality of for we shall meet no more!” Then 
his lyrics may be gained from the fact Passing to the deck silent and steady, 
that several of them have been set to M0 signs of pain upon his face, so had 
music by Sir Edward Algar, Mr. the calm come tu him, he looked out 
Artur Foote, and other distinguished upon the clustered groups of boats 
composers. f j filled with the flower of his army, 
A somewhat amusing story is told settled in menacing tranquility. Steady, 
of his first efforts in the realm of fiction. indomitable, he could trust them as 
While in Australia, where he resided they loved this awkwacd. pain-twisted 
four years, in addition to poetry and body and ugly red hair.’’ 
drama he wrote some twenty-two Sir Gilbert took his literary work 
stories. None of these were published seriously and kept ever before him- 
and he brought them to England with self the highest ideals. He took an 
him,'and submitted them for criticism active part in politics and for eighteen. 
to Archibald Forbes, the famous war- years was a member of the British 
lent, to whom he had a House of Commons, in which he was 
introduction After a time held inhigh esteem. During the Great 
ked Mr. Parker to dinner, War he did splendid service as the 
and as his guest was leaving Mr. Forbes director of British publicity in America. 
put his hand on his shoulder and said: ,But throughout all his other activities, 
“Parker,” that is the best collection of it was his literary art that he chiefly 
tides | have ever seen."’ Parker under- loved; was in the realm of imagin- 
stood.the significance of the remark so ation, in “‘the storied windows and 
he went to his lodgings and burned ev- painted walls’’ of poetry and romance 
ery story. Buthe still had faith enough that he lived. ‘Then,’ he says, 
in himself to believe he could write “*would | turn again to that crowded 
fiction. One day soon after this he saw and sunny field of life in which it was 
in a shop window a trapper's outfitand so easy tu forget myself, my cares and 
this recalled to mind the habitant stories. my surroundings; a place busy as a 
he had heard in Quebec, and that very city, bright as a theatre, thrunged with 
night he began the first of the stories memorable faces, and sounding with 
of ‘Pierre and his People.” [hese delightful speech...No part of the 
were an immediate succe ind were world has ever seemed to me 60 
followed by his jong series of novels. charming, and not even my friends 
that brought him wealth as well as are quite so real *’ In one of his son- 
fame. In “Whe Seats ol the Mighty,"’ nets he-also expresses most vividly his 
generally regarded ashis masperpiece, love for his literary work, and the 
"ate vividly woven the closing events high ideals which he ever sought to 


~ _ Was sweeping back my hopes upon the 


Whes I had missed the hollow of God's | 


To ‘all 


T heard it sound like thunder- seas, 
eee) soul knelt at my lady's 


feet. 
And there transfigured in her Jight I 

In stature to the work that Locke pis 

Let us add one more familiar touch 
of special interest to. teachers and 
pupils. In his young manhood he 
taught the public schoo! at Marsh Hill, 
about twelve miles from Belleville. 
He was greatly loved by his pupils, | 
and the day on which he severed his 
connection with the school was one of 
great sorrow. Mr. Parker gave a short 
farewell address, and concluded with 
a poem of eleven stanzas-that he had 
written for the occasien, a cepy of 
which, together with a photograph of 
himself he presented to every pupil. 
Below we give the last five stanzas of 
this poem because they are indicative 
of the high ideals of life and conduct 
that pervade all his works, and that 
every boy andgirl should strive after, 
and teacher seek to instil: 
Labor «so to do is noble: 

Wait - for just reward is sure: 
Watch—and yield not to temptation: 

Hope —in faith all things endure. 
Oh! my pupils, heed my warning: 

Ay, forget me if ye will: 
But be true, whate’er betide ye- 1 

Seek to do the Master's will. | 
Yours to tread the path of Virtue, | 

Yours to battle for the Right. | 

| 


Yours to do your every Dut 
~And to do it with your Might. 
Seek the good,abhor the 
Faint not ia the path Chest trod: 
Manfully do carnest battle : 
For ‘True Freedom aud your God — i 
Freedom from the faults and follies 
Of a life of vice and shame— 
Freedom in th ¢ Red Cross Banner, | 
Freedom in His Holy Name. 
TETRIS 1 
Poet and Essayist : 
An exceptional honor has recently | 
been conferred on Dr. Thomas O° | 
Hagen, noted Canadian scholar and 
literateur, by the Historic and Her- | 
aldic Institute of France, which has | 
invited him to be a corresponding 
honorary member of that society. The 
Institute is a learned and distinguished | 
body of men with a limited member- | 
ship, selected by invitation, ‘‘of per- 
sons of high standing who have ac- | 
complishments in the field of education | 
and otherwise, this being the highest ! 


now a resident of Toronto, is a man 
of rare scholarly attainments, and has; 


ario, but most of his life has been: 
devoted to literary work, and he has | 
published several volumes of poetry, | 
though probably his most distinctive | 
work are his brilliant essays on literary, ; 
historical and other topics. In a review | 
of one of -his volumes of poetry, an} 
eminent American critic speaks as | 
follows: i 
“Tenderness, piety, friendship, 
filial affection, love thar conquers death ; 
and lasts beyond the grave, the call of 
the ‘Settlement’, loyalty to the college 
that has been the poet's Alma Mater 
all of these we have in Dr. O° 
Hagen’s volume, ‘In the Heartof the 


© 


Lleved soy Arts # loved «when the tide | 5 


pledged his soul to Ge 

to fate; 

He byes his’ people and the 
gun, 

For he feared not shot nor shrapoel as his 


ttle army woo: 
So I take off my hat to Albert. 


de | 
You have won a place in history, of your 
deeds the world will sing, 
Bat the glory of your nation is your dust- 
stained fearless King: 
So I take off my hat to Albert. 


He teaches wisdom and patience and 
faith in his fine poem. 
RIPENED FRUIT 
The swallows twitter in the sky, 
cher ‘bare the net within the eaves; 
fledglings of my care are gone, 

‘And left me but the rustling leaves. 
And yet, I know my life hath strength, 

‘And fintoer hope and sweeter 


did 
I see in them each gift of man 
Grow strong in years, then turn to‘tiay. 
ot: 


is lost-— the fruit remains 
i through the 


2. 


O altar of eternal youth! 
O faith that beckons from afar, 
Give to our lives a blossomed fruit — 
Give to our mors an evening star! 


And very sweef and tender are she 
sentiments of his poem, two stanzas 
of which follow,, entitled 


The Song My Mother Sings 

It’s a song of love and triumph, it, 225 
toil and care, 

filled with chords of pathos, ani it 


Iris vs 
set in notes of prayer; 
It is bright with dreams and visions of :he 
i that are to Be ; 
as strong in "s devotion as =5¢ 
heart-beat of the sea; 
Itis linked in mystic measure tp set 
ands sored Cee blessing 
is sti with ripest. i a 
“s sacred love. ; 
O sweet and strong and tender are the 


joy_ and rapture tothe 0g 
my mother sings! 


James Curran, of Sault Ste Marie, 
well-known editor, offers one hundred 
dollars to any one who will furnish sat- 
isfactory evidence that a wolf will attack 
a human being. So far no one has 
furnished the evidence, and it is not 
likely they ever will The fabled 
wolves of Russian stories must be vastly 
different from these of Canads- 

The recent Canadian census reveals 
that of the population of Canada 52 
per cent are of British origin; 28 per 
cent French origin; 17.5 per cent all 
other European races, and about four- 
fifths of one per cent Asiatic. 
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‘Year at the Ontario 10 School for the Deaf 


a goed word, and is becoming very 
prominent in relation to the education 
of the deaf. Ic is now recognized by all 
leading educators that the highest ideal 
atrainable is to make the. deaf child as 
nearly normal as possible. 


Regarding this Dr. Gruver ae } 


“Nothing in the education of the 
deaf tanscends in importance the 
sincere desire of every teacher to 
make the deaf child the equal of his 
hearing brother. This is its crowning 
purpose. Its power lies in its aim, not 
invits advance; in its goal, notin its 
achievement. 


the dining rooms and in the 
Deaf children whe come tous 


4. At about the age of five or seven 
ars the child eught tu be under 


systematic instruction. jn a sc! fe 

the deaf. Be - ae 
5. The instruction’ and the en- 

virenment ought to be oral. 


6. The course of study must in- 
clude industrial training. The aim is 
to make useful citizens and that cannot 
be attained unless the child is made 
independent. Industrial and academic 

lucation in the institution must be 
better correlated. 


yei 


house to'be taught, and the children 
have learned such words ‘2s oatmeal, 
Swiss steak, vegetable, soup, etc. Itis 
but a few years ago that the children 
were signing mashed potatoes. bread, 
@ravy, et cetera, and when | asked 
them to spell the words, ‘they were 
seldom able to do so. In the shop we 
try: to label the tools. A 


i 


To Teach 
To take a child im geatle hands 


It's this to teach. 

To fill the child world brim with joy, 

fesared hold some errant boy 
ith stern ambition—or some song 

Of right triamphant over wrong — 
It's this toteach. 

To move dread mountains dark with fear, 


i 


7. The child ought to associate as 
much as possible with those who can 


lectly | By faith of young heats drawing near 
“gormal deaf girl had been in the do- | The paths the fathers long hare trod, 
Mestic science classes several years in | The sxrrom paths that lead to God — 


**The complete realization of this hear. By so doing many of the deaf- 
lotty ideal has not been accomplished isms will be eliminated. Make use of 
and the problems involved present | every hearing aid possible in instruction 
themselves to every educator of the and whenever the child isin contact 


another school. She came to Missouri 
last fall and she had no idea of whit 
was wanted when the t@acher said to her 
“Bring me the tea kettle.” When the 


I's this to teach. / 
--Selected. 


deaf as.achallenge to better efforts. 
The advance is slow, sometimes so 
slow as toseemto be at a standsnll ' 
and the accomplishment small, <a; 
small, in fact; asito ben disheartening, 
but on the whole it k: 
is going and its succes 
onward. 


“hi 29... Greater .interest_ought t 
= SO spat TREAT the hate tearing 


teacher pointed to the tea kettle she | shares with the hearing person. He 
knew what was meant, butshe did not | has a strohg desire for independence, 
know the name of the object she used j for self-reliant activity. [t seems to me 


with hearing persons. 
The use of instruments as aids 


to hearing ought to be greatly increas. evers day. that we are missing a Gne opportunity 
: | Bice evens mel eye am cee 
9 be. aR. gitls%0 _<arn’ their living if they | SOT 0E7 ‘the poreatiaides for cal- 


“cannot understand what they are told 


10. A llargernumber of graduates of 040? Theboys are offen good crafts. | [ual achievement i this most lovable 


“‘After many years of -intensive | schools for the deaf ought to attend 
instruction by “innumerable con- | colleges and universities. 


men, but-whar busy manwill care toem- 
ploy them ualess they can follow direc- 
{| tions? In the shops the children should 


: community. It seems high time to get 
| away from the minor problems, and 


| concentrate on making the deaf man’s 


scientious and able teachers, there 
still remains a gap in mental develop- 
ment of three to five years between 
the deaf and the hearing child. This 
gap represents retardation which. no 
educational process has been able thus 
far to overcome or any mechanical de- 
vice adequately to bridge. 


“Ieis, therefore, a truism to say 
that the only way to bridge this gap 
is to model the education ofthe deaf 
after that of the hearing as closely as 
possible, and that the gap will be 
lessened as the two types of instruction 
‘successfully approach each other. 


“*From the time the first. child re- 
ceived its initial lesson to the present 
Jay, corrective agencies and edi 


11. The interest io special edu- | work from job stects aud be taught to | He more frutful in every sense the 


cation to be greater. use them just as they would use them | "°F eo 

12. There ought to be a more sym- | in a commercial enterprise. Education| This entire discuision™ might be 
pathetic attitude onthe part of labor | is preparation for life and we should | summarized somewhat as follows: 
‘and business organizations toward the stop thinking of it in terms of geog- | There is no better way to normalize a 


deaf employee’’. 
Ar. Herbert Day, Superintendent 


of the Missouri School for the Deaf, 
has contributed the following valuable 


raphy, arithmetic and history and begin | deaf child than to give him an edu- 
tothink how we can train I'm, Dick | cation which will compare favorably 
and Harry to meet their responsibilities | with that which is being received by 
| in life. Education is more than the ac- | the norma! boy and girl in the public 
| quiring of information; it is teaching | schools to-day. , 


Suggestion for normalizing the deaf | the child to use the information he 
child: ‘has acquired. 


“As a result of tests I mde a few | The following quotarion is taken 
years ago, I am convinced that a/ from ““The Deat Boy Grew Older’’: 
j lack of vocabulary is one reason why} ““By dweliing so everlastingly on 
a gap exists between the deaf and the |che grammar school problems, we 
hearing There are several causes for| give the impression that there are no 
this. Firstin order to get an idea over | other problems for the deaf, that noth- 


cational influences have been applied 
in an effort to bridge’ this gap. These 
operations have been augmented by 
science and pedagogy—always inspir- 
ing, helpful and hopeful.”” 


We give below some extracts per- 
tent to this matter from an article 
written by W. H. Gemmill, of fowa 
and appearing in the lowa Hawkeye: 

“Some of the means employed to pro- 
ice normality are as follews: 

1. The normalizing intluence ought 
to begin in the home. _ If parents are 
to keep the deaf ehild up to the normal 
hearing standard they should: discipline 
it accordingly. Many parents fail to 
Tealize er to accept deafness as any H 
otter handicap. ‘The child should be 
iven responsibility and be compelled 
to fight some of its own battles. 


2. Parents ought to have a compe- { 
tent physician make a complete phy- ! 
sical examination, and, if possible, re- | 
move every obstacle that in any way 
may retard the deaf child’s develop- 
Ment. 


3. If possible, at a very early age the 


to the pupil a teacher frequently limit» | ing more is resbe for the deaf be- 
her own vocal and therefore | yond what the school gives. Asa matter 
teaches the child too few words. The of fact, this is not the whole xo 
child is not to blame for not enlarging The ieee and arg s 
his own vocabulary if the teacher is} the adult deaf have been left large! 
cay fue the small oo sheis ore apc Ost enerpes bare bers 
jim. ymetimes in order to reflect | so |, in the pi sof the 
credit upon herself she sacrifices vo-| child that we havefforgotton that ‘the 
cabulary building so that she may spend | child is father to the Catena sa 
the time in drilling upon speech and | forgotten that, in ume, the deaf chi 
reading, the result being that the child | grows to manhood, and is entitled to 
is able’ to speak perfectly Eats fen, ea asus the Samy of undertaking adult 
of words. [tis legitimate for a teacher ! problems and tasks. 
to drill upon speech and speech read-| If we wish to make the pattern of 
ing, but at the same time why, should} 4. deaf man’s life more normal, we 
she limit the child's v to the ought to fill it with normal activities; 
words that he can speak or rcad from we ought, that is, to make it possible 
thea tose for him to duplicate the cultural life of 
Most of us have two sets of words, | hearing people, not in a second-hand 
one which we understand but rarely} way, but the spontaneous unselfcon- 
use, the other which we employ con- | scious manner that is the prerequisite 
stantly. Labeling every object in the} of all genuine shies ene ee Brey, 
room is an easy way of unconsciously ! man, if he is to be jjusted to life, 
enlarging a child’s vocabulary. He will | must feel that he is a part of afnction- 
learn the meaning of these words with- | less community, where he can share 
out being. able to speak many of them. | inthe give and take, an anchorage from 
This project should be used nct only! which to survey and enjoy the life 
in the schoolroom but in the dormitor-| around him. This need the deaf man 


Few Accidents Among the 
Deat 


The records of the Mffinesota State 

| Commission of Labor-ind Industries 
| reveal that during the last two years 
; there was only one case of an accident 
to a deaf worker calling for compen- 

sation. Several hundred deaf workers 
in the state are employed in various 
occupations. The records also show 
| thar among hearing workers the ratio 
ic one injury to every twenty-five 

j workers. Even allowing for the fact 
| that the deaf are not employed in ex- 
| ta-hazardous occupations, the show- 

ing is still remarkable. 


The reason is that the deaf, from 
childhood are habituated by sight to 
direct their actions and to guard again- 
st danger, and are therefore, naturally 
more watchful than hearing peopie. 

| When at work the deaf keep their eyes. 
oa their job and their attentionis not 
‘diverted by unexpected or unusual 
sounds around them. If employers un- 
derstood this advantageous peculiari- ° 
ty of the deaf, they would recognize 
‘the fact that they are assuming no 
| extra, perhaps less, liability in employ- 
{ing deaf workers. 
The same reasoning is applicable to 
the deaf as automobile drivers and ped- 
estrians.—Albert Berg in the Hoo- 


[A paper prepared for | 
Convention by L. Morrison. 


Up until recent years there has been 
no such thing as co-operation between 
the two departments—Academic and 
Vocational. Co-operation means the 
act of working jointly together with a 
view to obtaining one end.” This end 
in our would seem to be *‘to pro- 
duce an efficient member of society.”” 
That being so we must not lese sight 
of the fact that in the present day of 
large industries one must be a success- 
ful wage earner in order tobe an ef- 
ficient member of society. I should 

» think that if this were kept in mind 
there would be more mental arithmetic 
and less square root, more civics and 
less ancient history in our schools and 
also that vocational training would be 
given its just and fair importance. 


In this School, lam happy to say 
that in the last couple of years there 
has been a start made in co-operation. 


(1) Formerly senier pupils came to 
shop at the same time every day—at 
the end of the day when they were 
too tired to do any more academic 
work but nevertheless were. expected 
to put in a couple of hours at printing, 
where an active brain and a steady hand 
are most essential. Last year our Time 
Table was remodelled by our insistent 
demand and now we have regular 
classes, just as the Academic Depart- 
ment’ distributed throughout the day. 
I consider this a step ahead. 


(2) We have also been concerning 
ourselves about the grading of the pu- 
pils- Sometimes a senior academic 
class. will contain two or three begin- 
ners at printing while the rest. of the 
class are seventh or eighth year boys. 
We have not.by any means solved this 
problem and I would like to hear the 
question discussed. Is it possible to 
have boys graded both in school andin 
shops? 


In the beginning I want you to 
understand that | am not panning the 
Academic Department. | truly believe 
that most. of the teachers of this de- 
partment really do not know what to do 
in “order to co-operate with the in- 
structor. I have found that the few 
suggestions | have made were promptly 
acted upon. If they can be instructed 
and shown howhey cao help, I believe 
they will do anything within reason. 


With the Art Department there 
is a wide field where co-operation is 
desirable. Artteaches a sense of color, 
a sense of balance, of harmony; of 
what is pleasing to the eye, of what is 
striking. All these things are put to 
practical use in printing. Projects 
Could be begun in the Art Room and 
finished as commercial products inthe 
print shop or begun in the print shop 
and finished in the Art Room. I have 
no doubt there are many things in 
which they would find mutual help. I 
have seen it work out on a small scale; 
the résults have been truly wonderful 
and the enthusiasm displayed by the 
pupils mounted almost to “frenzy. 1 
know that the magazine covers in many 
schools have been turned out by the 
Art Department and I think this a 
splendid thing. Any project so com- 
pleted beomes a part of the pupil’s. It 
is something he will never forget and 
something which may preve of prac- 
tical use to him in later life. 


One point I must stress is the wide 
gulf which seems to separate the Vo- 
cational Teacher and the Academic 
‘Teacher. True, it is not as wide as 
itused to be. Educationalists all over 
this continent at least, are realizing the 
impertance of vocational work but 


by ‘the executive bod 
Sone: Dean Be a 
upervisor of Trade “and Industri: 
Education at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
says— ts 


“A sort of mental aristocracy has 
been’ set up among the academic 
teachers based on the. belief that the 
industrial teachers possess a grade 
of intelligence and judgment below 
that of other teachers.” 


This fully explains the attitude in 
which, up until recent times, we were 
regarded. Itis probably somewhat 
our own fault. Weallowed ourselves 
to be overrun and in past days no doubt 
many instructors did not have enough 
general education. Buc to-day stan- 
dards have been raised so that we are 
‘on alevel with academic teachers and 
have or should have equal rights with 
them in sitting in at faculty meetings 
and expressing our opinions and dis- 
cussing plans and rules of procedure. 
Fer, itis by discussion, above all, that 
progress is made, Facts very seldom 
speak for themselves. They milst be 
discussed, conclusions drawn, plans 
, and action follows. 


We cannot, of course, expectto 
have them hand us what they consider 
concessiens on a silver platter. If this 
condition is to be remedied it will 
most assuredly have to be upon the 
initiative of the vocational, teacher. 
Let us study our particular trade, let 
us be able to put forth our views jn a 
logical way; let us be able to back’ up 
these views by sound and convineing 
arguments and lastly let us persevere: 


“All that’s great and good is done, 
Just by patient trying.”” 


Let us look now at some of the 
things we would\like to obtain from 
our superiors and from our equals, the 
academic department by way of co- 
operation. 


We are concerned with the print 
shop. We must get across the idea 
that the print shop is not a production 
department designed primarily to put 
out office supplies, school requirements 
etc. The office wants this certain thing 
immediately. If we have to rush we 
won't be able to teach. I think any 
successful academic teacher will admit 
that good teaching cannot be hurried. 
Yet we are expected to teach, these 
boys the rudiments of printing and at 
the same time get out job after job with 
but a day or two's notice from the 
time it is wanted. What happens? 
Usually we get outthe job to the det- 
riment of the pupils. 


Should production work then be a- 
bolished altogether. By no means; it 
is the life blood of the print shop. It 
is something of a compliment for a 
school shop to find itself overwhelmed 
with calls for help and manufacture. 
from departments of the school, from 
the community and from individuals. 
People make such requests where they 
have been led to expect reliable service. 
I am happy to say that the print shops 
of most schools for the deaf, whose 
work [ have been privileged to see, 
‘vould certainly be capable'of render- 
ing this reliable service. 


Whar then is the solution? Here 
we could have co-operation. If the 
Academic Department would let us 
know weeks ahead what they wanted 
then we could plan it as a project. 
We could have a session of discussion 
with the heads of the departments. 


succeeding classes. In this: manner 
the interest’ created oy producing a 
finished product is lost. 


If production work coald be man- 
aged in this way, I see it 28.2 wonder- 
ful aid to efficiency, arid the print-shop 
as a connecting’ link between the 
theoretical ‘and: artifical school ‘room 
and the ever-practical business world. 


Again the equipment of our schools 
is obsolete. [nsome schools our super- 
iors seem tothink that a press thirty or 
forty years old can still function prop- 
erly, whereas in the academic depart- 
ment every year brings floods of new 
material. We must make oursuper- 
iors realize that we too need new 
material and new machinery occation- 
ally and convince them that part at least 
of the available funds ‘sheuld be set 
aside eack year for this purpose. 


Concerning the actual class-room 
work, in our deaf schools, we are in- 
terested in two subjects above all 
others-composition and language. As 
a particular instance, I findmy pupils 
are deficient in the proper use of the 
dictionary. This is one thing they 
must know and I cannot see where a 
deaf child should have any more diffi- 
culty in learning to use the dictionary | 
properly than a hearing child. This is 
one of the points, too numerous to 
mention, which could be discussed by 
teachers of both departments in coun- 
cil, - I think some better system could 
be found. 


I find also that deaf pupils in our 
school at least are taught to divide 
words into’ syllables after a different 
tule than that used in’ the print-shop 
and in the dictionary. Whether this 
is necessary to the young child's early 
course of training in the academic de- 
partment or not, I am not prepared to 
say, but if the two systems could be 
made to conform, it would certainly 
|\save an immense amount of time and 
trouble. 


These are only a couple of a hundred 
and one particular instances. There is 
no use for meto dwell any longer on 
them or to go into any more detail. 
Each of youlam sure have yourown 
particular problems peculiar to your 
school and probably in common with 
your neighbors. Each subject on the 
curriculum offers the same aspects. 
The alert teacher knows how each 
subject can be correlated with industrial 
work. {t gives the academiclesson a 
practical end and does away with that 
artificial atmosphere so common to 
literary lessons. It saves the time of the 
vocational teacher and we of the print- 
ing trade know just how valuable is 
any gain intime that we can manage 
to bring about. 


How can we bring a better know- 
ledge of the work done in shops, the 
Processes used etc. home to the aca- 
demic teacher? 


One means I would advocate is 
class observation in shops. | under- 
stand that is being tried out in many. 
schools with marked success. Before 
the’ boy enters the print shop at all as 
a worker he had one or two or even 
more years of weekly or semi-weekly 
observation. Thus he profits. His 
teachers at the same time would obtain 
an insight into the things required of 
a boy in the print shop and in class 
would be more likely to give these 
things their proper stress. Besides this 
1 would think that an added incen- 
tive for any lesson would be created 


© 


and overcome; of the time it takes to 
put across a single idea; of the enor- 
mous amount of drill’needed to fix 
these ideas; to make them a part of the 
tedious process required to build up 
language and any sort of speech. Yes, | 
think we would consider the time well 
‘spent in ‘a systematic observation of 
the work done in the Academic De- 
partment. I know we are usually. press. _ 
ed for time. It isacase of deciding the 
best possibleuse we can make of our 
time. 

It seems to me the antagonism 
which exists between the two depart- 
ments might be broken down in this 
way and mutual understanding and 
appteciation between the teachers of 
both departments established. If we 
cag get this, then I think co-operation 
will follow. 1 would like to hear this 
idea of observation by instructors and 
teachers discussed. 


In closing, let_me sound a warning 
note. Co-operation is not all TAKE; 
neither is itall Give. Icis taking and 
giving. We may have to relinquish 
some of our ideals in order to realize 
others. By discussion our ideals may 
be changed. What we considered at 
first all-important may turn out to be 
Not so important and vica-versa. Old 
habits die hard and tradition is a hard 
old tyrant. Let us not feel bewildered 
and dismayed ‘tif (we find our most 
charished ideals are but idols of clay. 


“To What Extent Should the 
Instructor Aid the Student in 
Completing a Given Project?” 


; 

Following is the highly commended 
paper given by Mr. A. C. Stratton, 
teacher of Manual. Training atthis 
school, at the Vacational Department 
of the Trenton Convention. 

I shall not discuss this paper from 
the pointof view ofa skilled mechanic 
nor from the view of an instructor who 
is teaching a student a vocation, but 
rather: from the point of view ofa 
manual trainirfg instructor. However, 
I shall not hesitate to say that many 
of the teaching principles in manual 
training are equally applicable in teach- 
ing a vocation. 

Hence in discussing the topic from 
the said view-point, it may be well :o 
quote briefly the outstanding aims in 
manual training, thus giving a better 
insight into the subject of this paper 
from that angle. 


Aims In Manuat TRAINING 

The course contemplates tip use of 
language, oral and written. 
The primary object is development 
and growth of general education: 
(a) Development of experiences with 
meterials, tools and processes. 
(b) To afford opportunity for natural 
growth or exercise of certain instinctive 
tendencies - « 
(c) To give meaning and understand- 
ing to things round about us. 
(d) To emphasize the work of the 
individual as against that produced by 
dictation. 
(e). To cultivate independence and 
versatility. 
(2) Secondary Values 

(a) Exploratory 
Discovery of interests and aptitudes 


(Continued on Page 7) 


My Summer 


Vacation at | wasn'e sick on the boat. He liked d what it would be. Ac last 

the Sault ing on -her. We were plannin at night ['heard that they would take 

going to the Canadain Sault Ste. ie |@tanny and me to Niagara’ Falls, | 

Lioyp, Lomas 4, is mee ete for ‘she never 

| When I camechome in June my | {90 ' the Soo. cen to Niagara Falls te see the, 
mother: and father were at the station Seoanereina cat He drove, and pencil Bie Mere CEE ee 


to meet me. I got a ride home in| 7,- é = 
Tetsabout ley:six In the moruing at 7.45 o'clock we! 


somebody's car. We went to William eal 

Letang’s home to take him. When ; 2 

1 get home and was going up our| We arrived at the Soo. I saw the 

front steps, they felt’ small, and I | Soe for the first time. I was anxious 

thought they would break under my | to come there, and was very me sur- 
prised that itis a big city. I like the Soe 


‘ feet, and when | wentinto our house 
the ceiling seemed almost to my head, | Very mueh better than the Island. [had 
visited-my brothers and sister-in-law. 


but ina few days the house seemed to 
I wasglad to visit them, re lipread 


Car. o'clock we went} 
aboard the’'S. S, Northumberland,”’ | 
and we gave the captain our tickets. ! 
‘Then we went to the point deck of 
the steamer and sat on chairs. At 8.30 
sharp the steamer left the dock, and 
sailed along the canal. We saw the 
grounds of the Exhibition, and Sunny-' 
side. I went for a walk around the 
boat with Jean. It took two and half; 
hours to reach St. Catherines. We 
got off the steamer, and got ona street | 
car which took us to Niagara Falls, It} 
seemed a long ride. When we ar- 
rived at Niagara Falls, we saw the falls 
first for they were beautiful. We/ 
I went to Lomases. Lloyd Lomas | meanttogo nearer to see the falls, but | 
was surprised to see me coming J} Mr. Crawford wanted us to go over 
wanted him to go through the city. 1 the Suspension Bridge to Niagara Falls, 
We went around there. Lloyd was | U. S. We boughttickets which dlowed | 
talking to me about the cortages. He | us to gothere. Ve reached the border 
asked me to go to the cottages nearSt. | line of U. S. and Canada and we saw | 
Mary’s River. His father, mother and | a beautiful view of the falls. We’ 
[sailed on their boat for about three | walked around the park and we walked 
miles. We saw a sight of many big] over the bridge near the falls. Mr. 
boats passing between the Michigan | Crawford took our pictures. We had ; 
Soo and the Canadian Soo. We went | a grand time seeing the falls, and we! 
to their cottages to see their uncle. He | went fo a cafe for ourdinner. Gran- 
had four cottages. They are nice ones. | ny waS pleased to see the wonderful 


My brother, 
friends, and { went down to Crystal 
Falls in his car, so we went in swim- | 

H 


be growing bigger and I smaller. While 

1 was looking’ everything over, they | her well. I staye: re for three weeks 
seemed small. Everybody was glad to 
see me. 1 was getting tired shaking 
hands with ‘my friends and talking 
about school. All things outside seem- 
ed strange to me,and I went to bed 
early because I did not get any sleep 
on the train. 


until I wenthome. As it was pretty. 
quiet onthe Island, I didn’t want to 
go there. 


Virginia drove me down town and 
we looked around through the steres. 
We came home. After a while we 
went over to the Michigan Soo on the 
Ferry Boat. My brothers, who live in 


The next day [ got up at six in the the Scotwork Corker! 


*merning and my mother and father 
were very much surprised to see me 

) up so early because, before | came to 
the O. S. D., [ would get up at half- | 
past eight ornine o'clock. I went out 
and saw some chickens. [ did not knew 
my father had any chickens, and [ was 
very much surprised. [ went into the 
garage and got my bicycle, and some 
of my friends came over with their 
bicycles and we went to the park fer 
a swim. Some of my friends asked me 
to come outto their cottage for a week 
where [ enjoyed very much swimming 
andfishing. : 


About the middle of July, we went 
down to our, farm which was about 


Virginia, her girl |‘? * ! 

At 8 30 0’clock'we went home, and 
arrived safely. We told our relatives j 
about the falls that we had seen at 


four miles away. 1 brought sume of 
my friends down and we would play in 
our boat which had a sail on it. We have 
four cottages un our farm by the St. 
Mary's River, whicl. werent. So we 
boys hadtosleep in our tent or the 
garage. 


On July the twenty-eighth my 
friends and 1 went down to our farm 
to camp. We stayed there a week 
when, one day, we wentup tothe park 
in our boat tu get fresh water. When 
we were cominy back we had the sails 
up, and there was a strong wind blow- 
ing. When we were abcut half way 
back there wasa turn in theriver and 
we saw a beach-ball floating on the 
water. 
wind was strong and when I got near 
the ball the boat almost turned over. 
The water was very deep there. We 
got the ball and got to shore all-right, 
but you could not get one of the boys 
to come out again in our boat. 


On September the eleventh at night 
before I was going away a lot of friends 


I steered out to get it, but the ! 
, alon, I sailed on her over tothe Island. | the lake. i 
we also saw Sunnyside. 


came to say ‘‘Good-bye,’’ and gave , 


te some presents which made me feel 
very happy to know that I have some 
friends that remember me. 


My Visit to Thessalon and 
Sault Ste Marie 
Gren Harrison 
On the second day of July my 
Sister -in -law Virginia, the baby, and 
1 left Cockburn Island for Thessalon. 
We sailed on the Caribou on Sunday 
to Thessalon. The water was very 
tough in the North Channel from a 
big storm, so we were sea-sick- 
We arrived at Thessalon at 9.15 
o'clock in the'morning. We met my 


ming. We walked down the stairs for a 
long time. We often were there. 
Sometimes we used to go to the 
Soo Canals to see the boats. They go 
through the Canals, as they can’t run | 
through the St Mary's River, because | 
of the rapids. | saw Wiliam Letang ! 
and Maddio Geatano. They were 
happy to see me. 


After four o’clock my brothers, who 
worked on the Ferry Boat, came 
home. When I was ready te leave the 
Soo for Thessalon, my brether drove 


Captain Rintoul, Grant, and I drove 
down to Thessalon, arriving there at 
6 30 o'clock. 


When the Caribou called at Thess- 


bi 


I went alone at night. Capt. Battin said 
to me, ‘‘Are you going over to the 
Island again?"’ “‘Yes,”’ I said. [hada 
nice time. |-hope to be back atthe Soo 
again next year. 

On Saturday night I was down to 
see the Manitou. | got a surprise see- 
ing Miss Nurse on her. She was talk- 
ing about the round trip. She was look- 
ing forme in Thessalon. She thought 
I lived there and asked a man about me. 
Hesaid thatI lived on Cockburn Is- 


c 


land, and had been in Thessalon two | ara Falls. From the street-car I saw | 
weeks ago. She knew me by my white the Niagara whirlpool. We had | 
¢ ilunch as. soon as we found a place to | 


cap from her state room. Miss Nurs: 
was glad to see me again. My mothers 
and two sisters saw her from their state 
room, and talked to her for fifteen Va 
minutes. : 


My Tripto NiagaraFalls 
Wiiram. WiiiiaMson 


In August I was surprised to see 
my second cousins, Mr. and Mrs. |b 
Crawford, and their daughter, Jean, j 0! 


Niagara Falls. 
would like to see them again. 
thanked Mr. Crawford very much for | past seven. 
taking us to Niagara Falls. | 


to Niagara Falls. 
is lin che morning’ about eight or seven- i 
me down there. Woodfow Rintoul, ; thirty. 


the dock in Toronto, to get un the 


took about two hours to cross the lake. 
We saw Toronto from the boat out in | 


saw old forts, and also part of Brock’s |, 
Monument. 


Niagara River, one of the places being 
Queenston, and we got off at Lewiston 
jowhich is on thé U. S. side. 
had to line up. 
while, then the street-car came 
went in the street 
of the Niagara River, as tar as Niag- 


cat. 
there were a lot of pigeons around us, 


Granny said that she 
We 


A Trip to Niagara Falls 
Frorence WILoucHey, 
About the middle of July we went 
Weleft very early ; 


Well, anyway, we wept to 


joat. We were ona large boat. Itj 


Toronto is very long, and! 
When we 
ame to land near Niagara River, we 


We stopped a couple times on the 


We all 
We waited for some | 
We 
car along the side | 


While we were eating our lunch, 1 


ind, also, birds. { 
‘As soon as the place was cleared up, ; 


My, 


ottom. We were going to the bottom 
f the falls, closer as we went, and we 


brother at Thessalon deck. His son|from Lethbridge, Alberta. They get wet, but we came back laughing. 


\ judged. 


We didn’t stay very long as my mother 
and aunt were waiting up atthe top ef 
falls forus 

When we got tip, we wentin the bus 
for a ride across the river and eame 


_ They took 
usto Brock’s monument, where we 
had our supper. 


After supper we went to look around 
the monument. After, when it was 
time we wentto the boat. 


wentto see it. Then we heard the 
boat so we had fo hurry because we 
didn’t want to thiss it or we would 
have to stay there all night. We goton 
boat on time. We certainly had a 
good time all day seeing the Niagara 
Falls and the Canadian Falls. 3 


On the boat there was dancing and 
We saw some of it, but we were very 
tired from walking all day. We arrived 
in Toronto about eleven o'clock. I 
was so sleepy that I nearly went to 
sleep on the boat. When we arrived 
home, we all went to bed as soon.as 
we could because we were all so tired. 


The Toronto Fair 
ay 
SuERwoop Bexy 


This year after school closed my 
parents decided 0 take my brother and 
me tothe Toronto Fair on Labour 
Day. , . ‘ 

The morning we were to go my 
mother called us about three o'clock, 
We had a lunch, and then my mother 
drove her car up to a house near the 
station where we were to leave it un- 
til we came back. We went over to 
the station and had to wait for the 
train about five or ten minutes, but it 
seemed a long ride, and my brother 
and I were very much excited. 


We arrived in Toronto about half- 
We rod® to the grounds 
in ataxi. After we gotthere, we rested 
awhile, and had our breakfast. Then 
we decided to go through the build- 
ings. here were many interesting 
things to’ see. The first building we 


{ went into had all kinds of merchan- 


dise on display in it. ‘The next ould: 
ing was more interesting as there were 
different kinds of fish and animals in 
- We went into the Cattle 
Building where we saw cattle, swine 
and sheep. Therg“Were many fine 
cattle (Here, and wésaw them being 
The Automobile Building 
was very interesting. They were show- 
ing all makes of Canadian and Ameri- 
can cars. We went into the Advertise- 
ment Building too. We went down 
through the. midway: where we saw 
some freaks. We had our dinner 
and then went up onthe grandstand 
where we saw all the afternoon per- 
formance which was very cleverly 
done. We came off the grandstand 
about four o’ clock and had our supper. 


After supper we went outto the front 
gates and sat on the benches to rest 
until it was time to go to the station. 
When time was up to go to the station, 
we walked just to see if we knew the 
way to the station. We saw many 
things on the way much different from 
Belleville. Some were the wide 
streets, the large electric signs, the high 
buildings, the street cars and many- 


we wentto see the falls which we heard ; others. We got to the station abuut 
; when we were eating our lunch. 
father decided to take us down the, 
elevator to the bottom of the falls. He 
took us down the elevator, and it seem- 
ed along time before we reached the 


half-past eight. The train came in 
about nine o'clock and we arrived in 
Belleville about twelve o'clock. We 
were glad to get in our own car and 
even more glaa to get home and goto 
bed because we were very tired. But 
we had a very wonderful trip. | hope 
my paents will take us again next year. 


[A paper prepared for 
Convention by L. Morrison: 


Up until recent years there has been 
no such thing as co-operation between 
the two departments—Academic and 
Vocation: Co-operation means the 
act of working jointly together with a 
view to obtaining one end. This end 
in our would seem to be ‘‘to pro- 
duce. an efficient member of society.”” 
That being so we must not lese sight 
of the fact that in the present day of 
large industries one must be a success- 
ful wage earner in order tobe an ef- 
ficient. member of society. I should 
think that if this were kept in mind 
there would be more mental arithmetic 
and less square root, more civics and 
less ancient history in our schools and 
also that vocational training would be 
given its just and fair importance. 


In this School, lam happy to say 
that in the last couple of years there 
has been a start made in co-operation. 


(1) Formerly senier pupils came to 
shop_at the same time every day—at 
the end of the day when they were 
too tired to do any more academic 
work but nevertheless were. expected 
to put in a couple of hours at printing, 
where an active brain anda steady hand 
are most essential. Last year our Time 
Table was remodelled by our insistent 
demand and now we have regular 
classes, just as the Academic Depart- 
ment’ distributed throughout the day. 
I consider this a step ahead. 


(2) We have also been concerning 
ourselves about the grading of the pu- 
pils- Sometimes a senior academic 
class. will contain two or three begin- 
ners at printing while the rest. of the 
class are seventh or eighth year boys. 
We have not.by any means solved this 
problem and I would like to hear the 
question discussed. Is it possible to 
have boys graded both in school and in 
shops? 


In the beginning I want you to 
understand that | am not panning the 
Academic Department. | truly believe 
that most: of the teachers of this de- 
partment really do not know what to do 
in “order to co-operate with the in- 
structor. I have found that the few 
suygestions | have made were promptly 
acted upon. If they can be instructed 
and shown howYhey can heip, I believe 
they will do anything within reason. 


With the Art Department there 
is a wide field where co-operation is 
desirable. Art teaches a sense of color, 
a sense of balance, of harmony; of 
what is pleasing to the eye, of what is 
striking. All these things are put to 
practical use in printing. Projects 
could be begun in the Art Room and 
finished as commercial products in the 
print shop or begun in the print shop 
and finished in the Art Room. I have 
no doubt there are many things in 
which they would find mutual help. | 
have seen it work out on a small scale; 
the résults have been truly wonderful 
and the enthusiasm displayed by the 
pupils mounted almost to ‘frenzy. I 
know that the magazine covers in many 
schools have been turned out by the 
Art Department and. I think this a 
splendid thing. Any project so com- 
pleted beomes a part of the pupil’s. It 
is something he will never forget and 
something which may preve of prac- 
tical use to him in later life. 


One point J must stress is the wide 
gulf which seems to separate the Vo- 
cational Teacher and the Academic 
‘Teacher. “True, it is not as wide as 
itused to be. Educationalists all over 
this continent at least, are realizing the 
impertance of vocational work but 


by the executive bodies of o ti 
tions. Dean M.> Schweickhard, 
Supervisor of Trade “and Industrial 
Education at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
says — i 


‘*A sort of mental aristocracy has 
been set up among the academic 
teachers based on the belief that the 
industrial teachers possess a. grade 
of intelligence and judgment below 
that of other teachers. ”” 


This fully explains the attitude in 
which, up until recent times, we were 
regarded. Itis probably somewhat 
our own fault. Weallowed ourselves 
to be overrun and in past days no doubt 
many instructors did not have. enough 
general education. | Buc to-day stan- 
dards have been raised so that we’ are 
on alevel with academic teachers and 
have or should have equal rights with 
them in sitting in at faculty meetings 
and expressing our opinions and dis- 
cussing plans and rules of procedure. 
Fer, itis by discussion, above all, that 
progress is made. Facts very seldom 
speak for themselves. They milst be 
discussed, conclusions drawn, plans 
laid, and action follows. 


We cannot, of course, expectto 
have them hand us what they consider 
concessiens ona silver platter. If this 
condition is to be remedied it will 
t- assuredly have to be upon the 
initiative of the vocational, teacher. 
Let us study our particular trade, let 
us be able to put forth our views in a 
logical way; let us be able to back. up 
these views by sound and convineing 
arguments and lastly let us persevere: 


“Allthat’s greatand good is done, 
Just by patient trying.”” 


Let us look now at some of the 
things we would \like to obtain from 
our superiors and from our equals, the 
academic department by way of co- 
operation. 


We are concerned with the print 
shop. We must get across the idea 
that the print shop is not a production 
department designed primarily to put 
out office supplies, school requirements 
etc. The office wants this certain thing 
immediately. If we have to rush we 
won't be able to teach. I think any 
successful academic teacher will admit 
that good teaching cannot be hurried. 
Yet we are expected to teach, these 
boys the rudiments of printing and at 
the same time get out job after job with 
but a day or two's notice from the 
time it is wanted. What happens? 
Usually we get outthe job to the det- 
riment of the pupils. 


Should production work then be a- 
bolished altogether. By no means; it 
is the life blood of the print shop. It 
is something of a compliment for a 
school shop to find itself overwhelmed 
with calls for help and manufacture, 
from departments of the school, from 
the community and from individuals. 
People make such requests where they 
have been led to expect reliable service. 
I am happy to say that the print shops 
of most schools for the deaf, whose 
work [ have been privileged to see, 
would certainly be capable of render- 
ing this reliable service. 


What then is the solution? Here 
we could have co-operation. If the 
Academic Department would let us 
know weeks ahead what they wanted 
then we could plan it as a project. 
We could have a session of discussion 
with the heads of the departments. 


pens to be i 


finished product is lost: 

If production work coald be man- 
aged in this way, I'see it as 2 wonder- 
ful aid to efficiency, and the print-shop 
as a connecting’ link between the 
theoretical ‘and artifical’ school ‘room 
and the ever-practical business’ world. 


Again the equipment of our schools 
is obsolete.. Insome schools our super- 
iors seem tothink that a press thirty or 
forty years old can still function prop- 
erly, whereas in the academic depart- 
ment every year brings floods of new 
material, We must make oursuper- 
iors realize that we too need new 
material and new machinery o¢cation- 
ally and convince them thi 
of the available fund: 
aside eacH year for this purpose. 


Concerning the actual class-room 
work, in our deaf schools, we are in- 
terested in two subjects above all 
others-composition and language. As 
a particular instance, I findmy pupils 
are deficient in the proper use of the 
dictionary. This is one thing they 
must know and I cannot see where a 
deaf child should have any more diffi- 
culty in learning to use. the dictionary | 
properly than a hearing child. This is 
‘one of the points, too numerous to 
mention, which could be discussed by 
teachers of both departments in coun- 
cil. I think some better system could 
be found. 


I find also that deaf pupils in our 
school at least arc taught to divide 
words into’ syllables after a different 
tule than that used in’ the print-shop 
and in the dictionary. Whether this 
is necessary to the young child's early 
course of training in the academic de- 
partment or not, | am not prepared to 
say, but if the two systems could be 
made to conform, it would certainly 
save an immense amount of time and 
trouble. 


These are only a couple of ahundred 
and one particular instances. There is 
no usefor meto dwell any longer on 
them or to go into any more. detail. 
Each of youl'am sure have yourown 
particular problems peculiar to your 
school and probably in common with 
your neighbors. Each subject on the 
curriculum offers the same aspects. 
The alert teacher knows how each 
subject can be correlated with industrial 
work. {t gives the academiclesson a 
practical end and does away with that 
artificial atmosphere so common to 
literary lessons. It saves the time of the 
vocational teacher and we of the print- 
ing trade know just how valuable is 
any gain intime that we can manage 
to bring about. 


How can we bring a better know- 
ledge of the work done in shops, the 
processes used etc. home to the aca- 
demic teacher? 


One means I would advocate is 
class observation in shops, | under- 
stand that is being tried out in many 
schools with marked success. Before 
the” boy enters the print shop at all as 
a worker he had one or two or even 
more years of weekly or semi-weekly 
observation. Thus he profits. His 
teachers at the same time would obtain 
an insight into the things required of 
a boy in the print shop and in class 
would be more likely to give these 
things their proper stress. Besides this 
I would think that an added incen- 


tive for any lesson would be created 


succeeding classes. In this) manner} 
the interest created vy producing a | = 


© 


also should know. 
; es of tl 


these ideas; to make them a part of the 
tedious process required to build up 
language and any’sort of speech. Yes, | 
think we would consider the time well 
‘spent in a systematic observation of 
the work done in the Academic De- 
partment. I know we are usually press- _ 
¢d for time. It isa case of deciding the 
best possibleuse we can make of our 
time. 

It seems to me the antagonism 
which exists between the two depar- 
ments might be broken down in this 
way and mutual understanding and 
appteciation between the teachers of 
both departments established. If we 
can get this, then I think co-operation 
will follow. 1 would like to hear this 
idea of observation by instructors and 
teachers discussed. © 


In closing, let me sound a warning 
note. Co-operation is not all TAKE; 
neither is itall Give. Itis taking and 
giving. We may have to relinquish 
some of our ideals in order to realize 
others. By discussion our ideals may 


‘be changed. What we considered at 


first all-important may turn out to be 
Not so important and vica-versa. Old 
habits die hard and tradition is a hard 
old tyrant. Let us not feel bewildered 
and dismayed ‘iif (we find our most 
charished ideals are but idols of clay. 


“To What Extent Should the 
Instructor Aid the Student in 
Completing a Given Project?” 


1 

Following is the highly commended 
paper given by Mr. A. C. Stratton, 
teacher of Manual. Training atthis 
school, at the Vocational Department 
of the Trenton Convention. 

I shall not. discuss this paper from 
the point of view ofa skilled mechanic 
nor from the view of an instructor who 
is teaching a student a vocation, but 
rather: from the point of view ofa 
manual trainiffg instructor. However, 
I shall not hesitate to say that many 
of the teaching principles in manual 
training are equally applicable in teac!i- 
ing a vocation. 

Hence in discussing the topic from 
the said view-point, it may be well 10 
quote briefly the outstanding aims in 
manual training, thus giving a better 
insight into the subject of this paper 
from that angle. 


Aims In MANUAL ne 


The course contemplates 
language, oral and written. 
The primary object’ is development 
and growth of general education: 

(a) Development of experiences with 
meterials, tools and processes. 

(b) To afford opportunity for natural 
growth or exercise of certain instinctive 
tendencies - ‘ 

(c) To give meaning and understand- 
ing to things round about us. 

(d) To emphasize the work of the 
individual as against that produced by 
dictation. 

(e). To cultivate independence and 
versatility. 

(2) Secondary Values 

(a) Exploratory 
Discovery of interests and aptitudes 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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My ‘Summer Vacation at 
the Sault 
Lloyp. Lomas 


_ When I camechome in June my 
moter: and father were at the station 
to meet me. I) got a ride home in 


somebody's car. We went to William ‘al; 


Letang’s home to take him. When 
1 get home ‘and was going up our 
front steps, they felt small; and [ 
thought they would break under my 

* feet, and when I wentinto our house 
the ceiling seemed almost to my head, 
but ina few days the house seemed to 
be growing bigger and I smaller. While 
I was looking everything over, they 
seemed small. Everybody ‘was glad to 
see me. 1 was getting tired shaking 
hands with ‘my friends and talking 
about school. All things outside seem- 
ed strange to me,and I went to bed 
early because I did not get any sleep 
on the train. 


The nexe day I got up at six in the 
*meming and my mother and father 
were very much surprised to see me 
) up so early because, before | came to 
the O. S. D., [ would get up at half- 
past eight ornine o'clock. I went out 
and saw some chickens. I did not knew 
my father had any chickens, and I was 
very much surprised. [ went into the 
garage and got my bicycle, and some 
of my friends came over with their 
bicycles and we went to the park for 
a swim. Some of my friends asked me 
to come outtu their cottage for a week 
where I enjoyed very much swimming 
andfishing. i 


About the middle of July, we went 
down to our, farm which was about 
four miles away. 1 brought sume of 
my friends down and we would play in 
our boat which had a sail on it. We have 
four cottages on our farm by the St. 
Mary's River, whicl. werent. So we 
boys hadtosleep in our tent or the 
garage. 


On July the twenty-eighth my 
friends and | went down to our farm 
to camp. We stayed there a week 
when, one day, we wentup tothe park 
in our boat to get fresh water. When 
we were cominy back we had the sails 
up, and there was a strong wind blow- 
ing. When we were abcut half way 
back there wasa turn in the river and 
we saw a beach-ball floating on the 
water. 
wind was strong and when I got near 
the ball the boat almost turned over. 
The water was very deep there. We 
gor the ball and got to shore all-right, 
but you could not get one of the boys 
to come out again in our boat. 


On September the eleventh at night 
befure I was going away a lot of friends 
came to. say ‘‘Good-bye,’’ and gave 
me some presents which made me feel 
very happy to know that [ have some 
friends that remember me. 


My Visit to Thessalon and 
Sault Ste Marie 
Gren Harrison 
On the second day of July my 
sister -in -law Virginia, the baby, and 
1 left Cockburn Island for Thessalon. 
We sailed on the Caribou on Suaday 
to Thessalon. The water was very 
rough in the North Channel from a 
big storm, so we were sea-sick- 
We “arrived at Thessalon ‘at 9.15 
o'clock in the'morning. We met my. 


I steered out to get it, but the ! 


wasn’t sick on the boat. He liked sail- 
ing on her. We were planning on 
going to the Canadain Sault Ste. ie 
by. “his car. We enjoyed having 2 
ride to the Soo. 
down therein hiscar. He drove, and 
the drive took one and one-half hours, 
Itisabout fifty-six miles from Thes- 
on. x 


We arrived at the Soo. I saw the 
Soe for the first time. Twas anxious 
to come there, and was very much sur- 
prised that itis a big city. I like the Soe 
very mueh better than the Island. [had 
visited-my brothers and’ sister-in-law, 
I wasglad to visit ‘them, te lipread 


her well. I staye re for three weeks 
until I wenthome. As it was pretty. 
quiet onthe Island, I didn't want to 
go there. 


Virginia drove me down town and 
we looked around through the steres. 
We came home. After a while we 
went over to the Michigan Soo on the 
Ferry Boat. My brothers, who live in 
the Soo, work on her. 


was surprised to see me coming J 
wanted him to go through the city. 
We went around there. 
talking to me about the cottages. He 
asked me to go to the cottages near St. 
Mary’s River. His father, mother and 
[sailed on their boat for about three 
miles. We saw a sight of many big 
boats passing between the Michigan 
Soo and the Canadian Soo. We went 
to their cottages to see their uncle. He 
had four cottages. They are nice ones. 


My brother, Virginia, her girl 
friends, and [ went down to Crystal 
Falls in his car, so we went in swim- 
| ming. We walked down the stairs for a 
long time. We often were there. 
Sometimes we used to go to the 
Soo Canals to see the boats. They go 


and Maddio Geatano. 
happy to see me. 


After four o’clock my brothers, who 
worked on the Ferry Boat, came 
‘home. When I was ready te leave the 
| Soo for Thessalon, my brether drove 

me down there. Woodtow Rintoul, 
Captain Rintoul, Grant, and I drove 
down to Thessalon, arriving’ there at 
6 30 o'clock. 


When the Caribou called at Thess- 
alon, I sailed on her over tothe Island. 
I went alone at night. Capt. Battin said 
to me, “‘Are you going over to the 
Island again?"’ “‘Yes,”’ I said. [hada 
nice time. I-hope to be back atthe Soo 
again mext year. 


On Saturday night I was down to 
see the Manitou. I got a surprise see- 
ing Miss Nurse on her. She was talk- 

‘ ing about the round trip. She was look- 
ing forme in Thessalon. She thought 

| I lived there and asked a man about me. 

| Hesaid thatI lived on Cockburn Is- 
land, and had been in Thessalon two 
weeks ago. She knew me by my white 
cap from her state room. Miss Nurse 
was glad to see me again. My mother? 
and two sisters saw her from their state 
room, and talked to her for fifteen 
minutes. f 


My Tripto NiagaraFalls 
Witram WiLtiaMson 


In August I was surprised to see 
my second cousins, Mr. and Mrs. 
Crawford, and their daughter, Jean, 


He accompanied us | had 


I went to Lomases. Lloyd Lomas | 


Lloyd was! 


| through the Canals, as they can’t run | 
| through the St. Mary's River, because j 
of the rapids. | saw Wiliam Letang ! 
They were | 


ge 
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family. . They szid that they would 
Give meja big surprise the next day. 
T wondered what it would’ be. At last 
at night [heard that they would take 
Granny and me to Niagara Falls.” 
Granny was happy for she never 
been to Niagara Falls te sce the. 
beautiful falls. Iwas excited to go i 
ere. i 


In the morning at 7.45 o'clock we 
got up and dressed in our best clothes. | 
We met Mr. and Mr. Crawford and | 
Jean and we went to the decks bystreet ! 
car. At-about 8.15 o'clock we went 
aboard the''S. S, Northumberland,’’ | 
and we gave the capiain our tickets. | 
Then we went to the point deck of 
the steamer and sat on chairs. At 8.30 
sharp the steamer left the dock, and 
sailed along the canal. We saw the 
grounds of the Exhibition, and Sunny- ' 
side. I went for a walk around the 
boat with Jean. - It took two and half; 
hours to reach St. Catherines. We 
got off the steamer, and got ona street | 
car which took us to Niagara Falls. It | 
seemed a long ride. When we ar- 
rived at Niagara Falls, we saw the falls | 
first for they were beautiful. We 
Meant to go nearer to see the falls, but | 
Mr. Crawford wanted us to go over 
| the Suspension Bridge to Niagara Falls, 
U.S. We bought tickets which allowed i 
us to gothere. VWe reached the border 
line of U. S. and Canada and we saw | 
a beautiful view of the falls. We’ 
walked around the park and we walked 
over the bridge near the falls. Mr. 
Crawtord took our pictures. We had | 


went jo a cafe for ourdinner. Gran- 
ny was pleased to see the wonderful 
| falls. , 


At 8 30 0’clock'we went home, and 
arrived safely. We told our relatives { 
about the falls that we had seen at 
Niagara Falls. Granny said that she 
would like to see them again. We 
thanked Mr. Crawford very much for | 
taking us to Niagara Falls. | 


A Trip to Niagara Falls 
Frorexce Witioucusy, 


About the middle of July we went 
to Niagara Falls. We left very early ; 
Jin the morning about eight or seven- | 
‘thirty. Well, anyway, we wept to 
the dock in Toronto, to get on the 
boat. We were ona large boat. It} 
took about two hours to cross the lake. | 
We saw Toronto from the boat out in | 
tthe lake. Toronto is very long, and‘ 
we also saw Sunnyside. When we 
came to land near Niagara River, we 


Monument. 


We stopped a couple times on the 
Niagara River, one of the places being 
Queenston, and we got off at Lewiston 
jwhichis on thé U. S. side. We all 
hadto line up. We waited for some | 
while, then the street-carcame Wel 
went in the street car along the side! 
of the Niagara River, as tar as Niag-} 
ara Falls. From the street-car I saw | 
the Niagara whirlpool. We had} 
ilunch as soon as we found a place to | 
eat. While we were eating our lunch, | 


saw old forts, and also part of Brock’s |, 


there were a lot of pigeons around us, 
| and, also, birds. 

| As soon asthe place was cleared up, | 
we wentto see the falls which we heard 

; when we were eating ourlunch. My 
father decided to take us down the ; 
elevator to the bottom of the falls. He 
took us down the elevator, and it seem- 
ed along time before we reached the 
bottom. We were going to the bottom 

| of the falls, closer as we went, and we 


brother at Thessalon deck. His son|from Lethbridge, Alberta. They get wet, but we came back laughing. 


‘We didn’ tstay very long as my mother 
and aunt were waiting up atthe top ef 
falls forus . 

When we got up, we wentini the bus 
fora ride across'the river and eame 


tothe Canadian Falls. We waited. 


there for seme time then we walked 
across the Niagara River to Canada. 


: When we arrived there we were met 


by some of our friends. They took 
usto Brock’s monument, where we 
had our supper. 


After supper we went to look around 
the monument. After, when it was 
time we wentto the boat. We had 
time to see where Brock fell. So we 
wentto see it. Then we heard the 
boat so we had fo hurry because we 
didn’t want to thiss it or we would 
have to stay there all night. We goton 
boat on time. We certainly had a 


good time all day seeing the Niagara 


Falls and the Canadian Falls. 


On the boat there was dancing and 
Wwe saw some of it, but we were very 
ired from walking all day. We arrived 
in Toronto about eleven o'clock. I 
was so sleepy that I nearly went to 
sleep on the boat. When we arrived 
home, we all went to bed as soon.as 
we could because we were all so tired. 


The Toronto Fair 
SueRwoop Bexx 

This year after school closed my 
parents decided 0 take my brother and 
me tothe Toronto Fair on Labour 
Day. , . ‘ 

The morning we were to go my 
mother called us about three o’ciock, 


a grand time secing the falls, and we | We had a lunch, and then my mother 


drove her car up to a house near the 
station where we were to leave it un- 
til we came back. We went over to 
the station and had to wait for the 
train about five or ten minutes, but it 
seemed a long ride, and my brother 
and | were very much excited. 


We arrived in Toronto about half- 
past seven. We rod® to the grounds 
in ataxi. After we gotthere, we rested 
awhile, and had our breakfast. Then 
we decided to go through the build- 
ings. here were many interesting 
things to'see. The first building we 


{went into had all kinds of merchan- 


dise on display in it. The next ouild= 
ing was more interesting as there were 
different kinds of fish and animals in 
it, We went into the Cattle 
Building where we saw cattle, swine 
and sheep. Therg“Were many fine 
cattle (Here, and wésaw them being 
judged. The Automobile Building 
was very interesting. They were show- 
ing all makes of Canadian and Ameri- 
can cars. We went into the Advertise- 
ment Building too. We went down 
through the. midway where we saw 
some freaks. We had our dinner 
and then went up onthe grandstand 
where we saw all the afternoon per- 
formance which was very cleverly 
done. We came off the grandstand 
about four o'clock and had our supper. 


After supper we went out to the front 
gates and sat on the benches to rest 
until it_was time to go to the station. 
When time was up to go to the station, 
we walked just to see if we knew the 
way to the station. We saw many 
things on the way much different from 
Belleville. Some were the wide 
streets, the large electric signs, the high 
buildings, the street cars and many- 
others. We got to the station abuut 
half-past eight. The train came in 
about nine o'clock and we arrived in 
Belleville about twelve o'clock. We 
were glad to get in our own car and 
even more glaa to get home and goto 
bed because we were very tired. But 
we had a very wonderful trip. | hope 
my paents will take us again next year. 
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T 
As 2 change from our series of spe- 
¢ial Canadian editions, the chief fea- 
tures of this issue are a number of ar- 
ticles cribbed’ from other papers, and 
twe by members of our own Staff, 
dealing with topics that should interest 
all’ educators and other friends of the 
deaf. 
but we hope it is a case of “‘better late 
than never.”” We will catch up just 

* as soon as we can. 


The Association Discusses 
Vital Problems 

The monthly meeting of the 
Association of Teachers and Instruc- 
tors, held on Oct. 18, was avery 
interesting one. After several matters 
of business had been disposed of, Mr. 
Morrison, Instructor of Printing, told 
of some of his observations and ex- 
periences at the Trenton Convention. 
He said that the Round Table Meet- 
ings of the Printing Department were 
held every afternoon, but there was 
time for only about a quarter of the 
papers, including his own, asked for 
and prepared. Those presented were 
very interesting and enlightening. 

The Trenton School print-shop is 
very well equipped with presses and 
other appliances that every shop should 
have. As there are two intructors and 
no school paper is printed, there was 
an opportunity to” give the pupils a 
systematic course of instruction in 
every branch of the trade. He saw 
some excellent specimens of job work, 
an example of which were the remark- 
ably fine programmes of the Conven- 
tion, on which they were highly 
complimented, and deservedly so. 

In the Linotype Department there 
are eight machines. No boys are al- 
lowed to take up this work except those 
who have satisfactorily completed the 
hand-composing course. There is also 
a Pheto-Engraving shop that works in 
conjunction with the\Printing Depart- 
ment, and the pupils\do very good 
work. About 14 boys are taking up 
this course. 

Some of the instructors mentioned 
having book-binderies, in which, in 
most cases, girls as well as boys receive 
instruction. It seemed to him that this 
would be a very good vocation for girls. 
Before closing, Mr. Morrison said he 
wished te express his hearty apprecia- 
tion of the uniform courtesy of the 
instructors, Mr. Siddell and Mr. Kerr. 

Mr. Morrison then read the paper 
entitled “Cooperation with the Ac- 
ademic Department’’that he had been 
invited to give at the Trenton Conven- 
tion, which appears on page two. 


Miss. Ford warmly congratulated 
Mr. Morrison on the excellence of his 
paper, also the clear-cut way in which 
he gave his observations at the Conven- 
tion. He thought the idea of the 
academic classes frequently visiting the 
shops was a good one and she could 
see no reason why it cannot be done. 
In this way the pupils could get a lot 
of practical information they could not 
get so effectively in any other way. ~ 

Miss Reddick then delighted the 
Association with a vocal solo, after 
which a discussion took place on how 

- best to eliminate the use of signs. 
The President, Miss Nurse, said this 


We are unavoidably late again. 


was one of their major 
asked for a general di 

ing it, which was participated in-by 
Mr. Blanchard, Miss: Rierdon, Mr. 
Lally, Miss Deannard, Mrs. Wanna- 
maker, Miss Ford:and Mr. Fetterly. 
The concensus of opinion was that 
very good progress was being made 
in eradicating the use of signs, the 
most hopeful indication being the fact 
that so many of the pupils are-cooper- 
ating in this regard, especially in'the 
senior department, where signs- had 


~ “been most prevalent. 


‘The meeting then adjourned, after 
which the senior girls served a very 
nice lunch which they had themselves 
prepared. 


Bouquets from Oshawa 

On Friday, Oct. 13, the Oshawa 
Teachers’ Association spent the day 
at our School, and witnessed a varied 
demonstration of class-room work, 
rhythm exercises, dances etc, and 
were the quests of the School for 
lunch. At the close of the programme, 
Mr. C. F. Cannon, Public School 
Inspeetor of Oshawa, said he hardly 
knew whatto say in appreciation of the 
wonderful day they had enjoyed. Some 
of them were a little dubious about 
coming, thinking they would see no- 
thing of special interest or value, but 
all their doubts have been replaced by 
enthusiastic admiration What they 
had witnessed was truly amazing—thev 
had had no idea of the splendid work 
being done here, and of achievements 
and accomplishments of which the 
deaf seemed capable. Henceforth 
everyone of them would be a booster 
for the Ontario School for the Deaf 

Mr. Fetterly said he and the staff 
appreciated the visit of the Oshawa 
teachers. We are always looking for 
publicity in the interests of the deaf. 
We think we are doing good work 
here in trying to fit these deaf children 
to become useful, self-reliant citizens, 
and to associate and compete with 
hearing people on equal terms. There 
has always been a great gulf between 
the hearing and the_deaf, and this 
gulf they “were trying to bridge, and 
trying to get the public to realize that 
the deaf can equal the hearing and can 
go just as far in educational acquire- 
ments and industrial. pursuits. 


Impressions 


On his return to Oshawa, Inspec- 
tor Cannon expressed more fully some 
impressions he had of what he had seen 
here, for use in The Canadian, as 
follows: 

We came, we saw, and were con- 
vinced. The teachers of the Oshawa 
Public Schools visited the Ontario 
School for the Deaf on Friday, Oct- 
ober 13th. After our visit to this school, 
we were unanimously of the opinion 
that there is a splendid work being 
done and our staff are converts to the 
possibilities of teaching people who are 
deaf, to hear and to speak. 

The school is managed along the 
Jines of most private boarding schools 
anda regular school curriculum is fol- 
lowed. We followed the progress of 
the children from the Primary classes 
to the High School classes, doing 
regular secondary school work and it 
was simply amazing to see and hear 
the children demonstrate the progress 
that was being made. The regular 
curricular subjects are very skilfully 
and effieiently taught. The teachers are 
epportunists and clearly demonstrated 
to us, that these children can be taught 
to read, write, draw, do mathematics, 
appreciate literature, and carry on all 
the regular school subjects. 

The extra-curricular activities of the 
school are worthy, I think, of special 
mentien. The exercises in rhythm, 


es children coul 


icularly, ‘noticeable and their pride and 
H pleasure in doing their work well was 
clearly demonstrated. We heard many 
of the children. talk to their teachers 
and answer questions asked them ina 
normal tone. Their skill in lip reading 
is remarkable and I would venture to 
, say that these pupils hear through 
their eyes. Their other sensés are also 
very acute. One could hardly credit 
that these pupils are deaf. 
, There is an atmosphere .or tone 
about the whole school whichii 
me, and no parent need have the 
ightest doubt in his or her mind about 
the splendid Institution which is look- 
ing after the care and instruction of the 
children. 
The appearance of the children, 
their cleanliness, their neatness, and 


would wish to see. This was part- 
icularly noticeable during the luncheon 
hour, where we all assembled in the 
main dining hall. 

After a visit to this school and see- 
ing its inner workings as we saw them, 
one could only speak the highest words 
of commendation for the splendid work 
that is being done by the very efficient 
staff of the school under the wise and 
capable leadership of the Superintend- 
ent, Mr. Fetterly. 


At Canada’s Capital City 


Our Pupis Give Some INTERESTING 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


A couple of weeks ago a number of 
our pupils had an unusual and very 
enjoyable experience. Two of the 
United Churches in Ottawa .invited 
Superintendent Fetterly to have the 
pupils put on anentertainment in one 
of the churches, and, recogni 
excellent publicity value, the invitation 
was accepted. Accompanied by Mr. 
Fetterly, Misses Ford, Nurse, Rath- 
bun, Keeler and Reddick, and Messrs 
Gordon and McGuire, the pupils to 
the number of thirty seven, -in the 
school bus, under the reliable control 
of Mr. Flagler, and four autos, jour- 
neyed to the Capital City, arriving at 
about five o’clock on Sunday after- 
noon, Oct. 22, enjoying a copious 
basket lunch on the way. In Otrawa 
the whole party were billetted at homes 
of members of the congregations, and 
very hospitably entertained. 

| In the evening they all attended Sr. 
James United Church, and after the 
service, were the guests of honor at 
the first fireside hour in the school 
rooms, and contributed the programme 
cf the evening. 

i On Monday forenoon’ the party 

‘spent an hour at the Ottawa Normal 

‘School and gave a brief, but impressive 
demonstration of class-room work, 

rhythm exercises and dances, to the 

great delight of the Staff and students, 
expressed by their enthusiastic applause 
and the very compli ary remarks 
of the Principal, Dr. F. A. Jones. 
At noon several of the party were 
the guests of the Rotary Club at their 
weekly lunch at Chateau Laurier, of 

, which event the Ottawa Citizen gave 
the following report: 

! “Unique indeed was the practical 
demonstration of the great work being 
carried on: at the Ontario School for 
the Deaf at Belleville, given before 
the Rotary Club at its Chateau lunch- 
eon yesterday noon by Principal H. B. 
Fetterly; M.A., and a number of 
young. boys and girls of that school. 
Storm after storm of applause broke 
out as the Rotarians expressed their un- 
bounded enthusiasm for the delighful 


© 


it j 
those who have their full faculties, _ th 
‘The interest of the pupils was part- 


their utmost curiosity and’ the pupils 
are very grateful to him for his kindly 
attention. Inthe Commons and Senate 
* Chambers, the seats occupied’ by the 
Premier and other leading members 
were pointed out, the quality’ of the 
Speaker’s chair was tested, and one 


girl even ventured to sit on the Gov- 
ernor-General’s throne, and one pupil 
was anxious to see and sit on the chuir 
of Canada’s first and only woman Sen- 
tor. The splendid octagonal Library, 


sthe spacious halls and symbolic rotun- 
their deportment were of the finest one ~ 


da, lined with rare and beautiful fossil- 
starred Tyndall limestone from Mani- 
toba, and adorned with oil-portrails of 
all previous gevernors-general, pre- 
miers and speakers of the houses, and, 
chief of all, the magnificent Memorial 
Tower, were centres of unbounded 
interest and admiration. 


On Monday evening, in the Hall of 
the Bell St. United Church, a concert, 
programme was presented by the 
pupils to a large audience, who ex- 
pressed their appreciation by enthusias- 
ticand long continued applause, and 
by the many hearty words of commen- 
dation expressed at the close. Among 
those present were many of the deaf 
living in Ottawa and vicinity, and 
parents and friends of present and 
former pupils. Needless to say that 
these were especially enthusiastic in 
their demonstrations of appreciation 
and surprised admiration. One prom- 
mentcitizen of Ottawa said that if the 
pupils would put on that entertainment 
every night that week, the Hall would 
be crowded on every occasion. In 
addition to the sixteen numbers pro- 
vided by the pupils, vocal solos were 


-rendered by Miss Rathbun and Miss 


Reddick, apiano duet by Miss Rath- 
bun and Mr. Gorden, and a piano 
solo by Mr. Gordon, all of which were 
greeted by very hearty applause. 


The journey home on Tuesday was 
another unforgettable experience, due 
to the wet, heavy, sight-obscuring, 
wheel-endangering snow that fell al- 
most continuously, necessitating a rate 
of speed so limited that the wearied 
pupils did not arrive till eight o'clock 
in the evening. Wearied and sleepy ~ 
yes; but happy and exhiliarated by 
their unique experiences and the never- 
to-be-forgotten object lessons they 
had absorbed in Canada’s historic and 
regal capital. 


On the way home an hour of\iwe 
spent at the Kempwville Agriculf\al 
School, where an appetizing dinner 
was served, for which the pupils show- 
ed their appreciation by giving a short 
programme of rhythm exercises, 
musical numbers and dances. Mrs. 
Bell, wife of the Principal of the 
school, is Mrs. John P. Shilton’s aunt, 
se was naturally specially interested in 
these deaf pupils. ‘ 


Superintendent Fetterly prefaced 
every demonstration with a brief add- 
tess descriptive of the School and the 
work cartied on there, emphasizing 
the faet that in mental capacity and in 
possible educational and vocational 
achievements the deaf were not infer- 
ior to hearing children; and, as 0c- 
casion required, Miss Ford explained 
the purpose and educational value o 
the various exercises presented. 


e.grestest hap- 
is found in making others 
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Tempus fugits’ so rapidly that it is 

~ hard to keep track of the passing years, 
In our“ last issie we said’ that Mrs. 
Blanchard’ .was a member of our Staff 
for eight years before her retirement, 
but she informs us that she was here 
nine years. “Looking at her, we had 
our honest doubts, but, knowing her, 
of course we have to accept her word, 

But all the same- - - -. B 

oe 
Senior Pupils’ Activities 
On Friday, October the sixth, the 
boys and of the senior department 
formed ‘themselves into a’ dramatic 
club. The purposes of the club. are 
to develop initiative among our boys 
* and girls, to taise the standard of ‘out- 
of-class activities, and to make their 
school days happier through social and 
intellectual activities. Tne elections 
were spirited contests, resulting in the 
election of Robert Thompson as Pre- 
sid Eleanor Morrison as Vice- 
President, William Rule as Secretary, 
and Jack Morrison as Treasurer, At 
an executive meeting the officers 
chose Miss Ford, Miss Deannard, 
Mr. Blanchard, and Mr. Morrison as 
Councillors and executive members, 
Mr. Fetterly as Honorary President, 
Mr. Lally as Play Director, Miss Pant- 
er as Social Adviser, and Miss Cass as 
Entertainment Adviser. The Club 
meetings are carried on entirely in 
spoken English, are interesting and 
well handled, and the boys and girls 
take pait eagerly. 


The first social function under the 
direction of the Club was the Hallowe- 
en Party, the details of which were 
under the charge of the social and 
entertainment committees comprising 
Betty Summers, Antonia Trotti 
Ruth Morton, Kathleen Hales, Wall- 
ace Sloan, William Williamson, Doro- 
thy Ouellette, Florence Willoughby, 
Florence Langdon, Francis Meyette | 
and Norman Sero, with Miss Panter 
and Miss Cass as advisors. 


On Friday evening, Oct. 20, the 
Official Board of Bridge St. United 
Church entertained the boys of the 
Congregation, and others that are un- 
attached, to a bean supper im the Sun- 
School room. The O. S. D. boys ; 
who attend that church were among 
the invited guests, and both literally | 
and figuratively, they enjoyed them- | 
selves to the full. . 


Immediately after Field Day the 
Senivr football league was formed un- 
der the direction of Messrs. Lally and 

tunan, 

The first two league games proved 
'o be scoreless ties.’ Then the Rob 

‘oys won by defeating the Eltics 2 to 
» and in the next league game the 
Eics bowed to the Oxfords by the: 
same score, 


Atta meeting of the Boys’ Athletic 


those who 
enthusiastic: 
Tegarding the club's pessibilities and 
work. 


ere present were quite 
and leud’ in their praises 


Of course, a Hallowe'en Party must 


have hosts, spooks, darkness, flickering, 
lights, traps, 
this one bad all the All Hallows 
ness with the comical, ghostly, and 
hideous costumes, with a parade 
through familiar halls transformed into 
verfectly awe-inspiring chambers, Fols 
lowing the parade everyone took part 
in a well prepared geries of games 
which provided great fun for members 
of the association as well as for tlub 
members. Tasty sandishes, cake, 
cocox, and candy were a welcome 
treat about ten o’clock. The prizes 
were presented after lunch, and our 
Superintendent was taken by surprise 
when the boys presented him with a 
tie, and the girls with a birthday cake. 


and eerie happeni 


The officers of the club may well 


be satisfied with the evening, and Betty 
Summers, 
committee, and Dorothy Quellette, 
Convenor of entertainment, together 
with their committees and advisors, 
deserve every congratulation for the 
excellent evening. 


Convenor of the social 


More Interested Visitors 
The Toronto teachers who are en- 


gaged in teaching deaf and hard of 
hearing children under the auspices 
of the Board of Education, spent 
Friday, Oct. 27, at our Schoel.. There 
were eight in all, five of whom were 
former members: of our staff—Misses 
Palen, 
and MacDonald. The others were 
Misses Binnie, Cruess and Bolling. 


Aitchison, White, McTear 


‘The forenoon was spent in visiting 


a number of classes of various grades, 
tand in the afternoon a demonstration 
j was given in the Assembly Hall of 
some rhythm exercises, musical num- 
bers, dances etc. 


A social hour was then spent in the 


sewing room by the visitors and staff. 
Miss Nurse,: as President of the As- 
: sociation, expressed the pleasure they 
j all felt in having these fellow-teachers 
, as their guests, and especially in re- 
! newing acquaintance with thofe with 
whom they were formerly associated. 
Miss Bawden then delighted the as- 
sembly with a vocal solo, and Mr. 
Gordon with a three-part piano num- 
ber, after which refreshments were 
served. 


Miss Palen voiced the appreciation 


, of herself and her associates of what 
they had seen of.-the work of the 
School, and of the hospitality extetided 
them. ‘There certainly have been 
wonderful improvements made since 
she taught here, 
buildings and equipment, but also in 
the methods of teaching employed and 
the results achieved. 
| also spoke briefly, and remarked that 
public school teachers of hearing 
pupils could get many good 
Ifrom some of the methods and de- 
; vices employed here. 


net only in the 


Miss Bolling 


ideas 


Miss Ford expressed her pleasure 


Cominittee early in the term, Mr. | in having these ladies visit the School, 
Archibald was chosen chairman, and } and hoped this might be the first step 


Mr. O'Hara representative. 
‘clint Committee, composed of 


The | in the formation of an association of 
Miss , Canadian teachers of the deaf for 


\. Sheffield, Miss F Bell, Mr. Archi- ' mutual consultation and cooperation. 


bald, and Mr. O' Hara, with Mr. O,- j 
ara as 
uhletic, 


fanotiation of Teachers and Instruc- 
rs, 


Mr. Fetterly, after expressing ap- 


Cenvener, conduct all joint preciation of the presence of the visi- 
tic, and out-door recreational ac- tors, said that the ideal of the School 
Wities, acting as acommittee under the was to give the deaf as good an educa- 
tion as hearing children get, and to 


cerie-, 


. The Journey to Ottawa: 
Karteen Hates 

On Sunday, October 22, four ears 
and the O. S. D. bus left the School 
Catrying thirty-seven pupils, and some 
teachers, We drove on Highway 
No. 2 from Belleville to Kingston: At 
Kingston it began to rain 'so we were 
rather disappointed. We turned north- 
east after crossing the canalat King- 
ston. We had-lunch ina parish hall 
atSeeley’s Bay. Later we: continued 
our journey through Smith’s Falls, 
and Carleton’ Place, arriving in 
Ottawa about supper time. Everyone 
was glad to reach the end of the jour- 
ney because the driving had been rather 
disagreeable, but we had enjoyed our-. 
selves in spite of the clouds and rain. 


A Small Concert at St. James 
United Church 
Frep Dixon 

On Sunday, October 22, we arrived 
in Ottawa. The members of the St. 
James United Church took some pu- 
pils home for supper. After supper. 
we went to the St. 
Church. After church services acrowd’ 
of people went to th church hall 
where they would see a small concert 
At first Mr. Fetterly made a speech 
about our school. Mr. Gordon's 
music class went tothe stage and sang 
“Easter Song’’, and*'God Sees the 
Little Sparrow Fall.’” Mr Gordon 


played the pjano and then Miss Rath- } 


bun ‘sang. while he played. Then 
the rhythm band played. Miss Rath- 
bun and Mr. Gordon played a duet. 
Miss Ford made a speech about the 
two small deaf girls. We sang‘‘God 
Save the King’? to end the concert. 

The people who were there seemed 
to enjoy the concert. After it was 
over, they chatted with Mr. Fetterly 
and Miss Ford about our school. 


(Ottawa Normal School 
Rosr THompson 
On Monday morning, October the 
23ra, we left St James United Church 
for Ottawa Normal School near Lisgar 
Collegiate Institute. Before going up 
to Normal School we rode in cars, and 


our bus through the city and saw beauti- | 


ful places. We met the principal, 
Dr. F. A. Jones, ‘in the Norman 
School who invited us to show the 
teachers demonstrations of our work. 
The teachers were very much sur- 
prised how we could dance to music 
and they seemed to be greatly inter- 
ested. Mr. H. B, Fetterly, our princi- 
pal, gave an address about the school, 
and then they congratulated us. We 
hope that the teachers at this school 
in Ottawa will help t@’see that all deaf 
children attend the O. S. D. 


i i 
We Visit the Chateau-Laurier 


Wittiam Wiitiamson 

We met on. Monday morning at 
Bell Street United Church with Miss 
Ford. We went to the Normal School 
where Bob Thompson and I danced 
the Swordman's dance. Atone o'clock 
we met atthe Chateau Laurier. At that 
time the Ottawa Rotary ‘Club have 


their dinner meeting. Our superinten- ; 


dentis a member of Belleville Rotary, 
and the Ottawa Rotary had invited us 
there. The pupils performed several 
dances, and the rhythm band played 
two selections. The people applauded 
us. After we had finished, a bell boy 


James United | 


us the dining-room, cafe, swimming . 
peel, ball roem, barber shop and other 


interesting rooms. 
A Visit to the Parliament 
Buildings r 
_ Jack Mornison eet 

After a nice drive about Ottawa, we 
came to the Parliament Buildings 
whieh are so'very. interesting that we 
really enjoyed visiting them. Entering 
the main hall, we jwere met‘by Mr. 
Tummon, Member of Parliament for 
South Hastings, and several’ Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police who con- 
ducted us through’ the building. The 
Senate chamber where,ninety-two sen- 
ators from all the Drovfaces of Canada 
sit, the House whicll seats the two 
hundred and’ forty-five members of 
parliament—only one of whom isa 
lady—and_ the Library containing five 
hundred thousand volumes, all of these. 
rooms interested us greatly. These. 
‘rooms have a large number of intgr- 
esting historical pictures hung upon 
theiz walls. Taking*the elevator we 
went up in the Peace Tower to see 
the © Carillon bells, fifty-two in 
number,’ the largest weighing seven 
tons. From the top of the \Peace 
Tower we had a splendid view of 
Ottawa and its surroundings. On my 
return from Ortawa I was greatly in- 
jterested in an article. in Maclean's 
Magazine dealing with the Book of 
Remembrance which is to be placed 
in the Peace Tower. We were shown 
where this is to be placed. 


The O.S.D. Concert at Bell ' 
St. United Church 
Eteanor Morrison 

I spent Monday afternoon inOttawa 
with Mrs. Ouellette. Monday night 
she came with me to our concert. 
| When we reached the hall, it was 
jalready filled. I spent a few “minutes 
[chatting with men and women, boys 
and girls who had graduated from 
| eurSchool. Then I had to hurry away 
as I had to dress in“costume for my 

{dance. We had several danés, songs, 
piano selections, vocal solos, and band 
; Selections. All our dances were done 
‘in costume, and were well applauded. 
My dance was with five other seniors 
| in a Spanish dance in Spanish costumes. 
| Wealso danced the ** gavotte’’ in old_ 
fashioned costumes. These are the 
;Mumberson our prograni: Darices; 
; Roses and Butterflies, Vineyard Dance 
jand Sellenger’s Round, Irish Lilt, 
Zorongo, Highland Schottische, Mii 
uet, Sorrentina, Shepherd: loliday, 
Sword Dance}>Country Gatden, Valse 
Gracieuse, and Govotte; Songs; O 
i Canada, Old Black Joe, Rhythm 
| Band Songs, and a contralto, and so- 
prano solo: there were also selections 
by the rhythm band. Mr. Fetterly 
introduced the program. We had fine 
Hooking programs. to distribute ro the 
audience, which had been printed in 
the O.S. D. Print shop. 


Homeward Bound 
{ z Rut Morton 

On Tuesday we bid farewell tothe 
kind people with whom we had stayed 
in Ottawa. About ten o’clock in the 
morning we left Ottawa for Kempt- 
«ville which is about thirty miles distant 
{from Ottawa. We had our dinner 
Ithere, and sume of our dances were 
\shown. Then we began the last part 
| of our journey. We had a hard, hard 
drive back to Belleville on account of 
the unexpected and very bad snow- 
storm. We stopped at Gananoque 
where Ar. McGuire telephoned to_ 
the School that we were coming. 
We had enjoyed our visit to Ottawa, 
but the trip home was very bad, and 
we were, indeed, glad to reach the 


break dewn all barriers between the ‘showed us around the hotel, shewing O.S, D. about eight o'clock. 


es 


“in such a large city as Bui 


Junch for a picnic. — 
‘Then’ we rode i 


My Summer Holidays 
. Heven HALLMAN 

In June I camehome. I had a good | 
time all the week while my sisters and 
brothers went to school. 

On Saturday, June 17th, my\sisters 
took me to my brother's school for 
a picnic. Many children went there. 
She got many prizes and I didn't go 
racing as I had a talk with my girl 
friend, ‘Thelma Boshart. I enjoyed 
the picnic. I had a rather good time in 
the last of June. 

July the 1st was Dominion Day. 

We had aholiday. In the forenoon 


When we came back to Muskoka, we 
wanted to see Muskoka Wharf so we 
did. I noticed Miss Bell, Miss Daly, 
and her mother there. We had a nice 
talk with them for alittle while, We 
had lunch there, Came backto Orillia. 
On Sunday morning we went to the 
Marry’s Shrine, and we thought it 
was a wonderful place. Then'we went 
to Midland, and we could see Georgian 
Bay. We also wentto Wasaga Beach. 


Many people went there for a’swim. ' 
There are many cottages there, too. | 


Came home at about 5.30 p.m. We 
‘had an enjoyable trip to Muskoka. | 
{| Next summer probably we will go to 


‘that’ the great buildings, wonderful 
' parks, museums, etc, greatly interested | the Deaf and chatted 
ime. We didn’t go home for dinner | with the deaf pupils fer some time 
put dined in acheap restaurant. George | while waiting for everyone to be ready. 
‘had “a snake, a girl, andanancher| At seven o'clock we all rode it the 
“tatteced on his arms and breast by a | bus to London from Toronto. ‘It was 
“German expert I didn’t care to be | nearly 12.30, when we reached at Lon. 
tattooed, and besides it was too ex- | don. Weal were so glad to meet the 
pensive.- Later on we saw the Buffalo ; deaf pupils of London: 
Airport, and the School for the Deaf. | At dinner time everyone had lunch. 
We returned home tired, but happy. After dinner, some came from Hamil- 
1A week later we returned home, |ton. Windsor, Stratford and some 
but on our way we stopped to see the other oie any geal cons j “ 
ante fi 
PLETE TOS EIU London. ‘They played’ baseball and 
other sports and went swimming. They 
had’ a pleasant time there. 
| ‘That evening after supper, I was 
‘ much surprised to see’ Barbara Molli- 


My Visit to Kentucky. 


Jack Love 
After I arrived home from school 


| Quebec. 


About August the 17th Betty Fair 
and her mother came to see me, and 
{my mother gave them a tea-party like 


my sisters and I went swimming as 
the weather was very hot. Aiter | 
we came home, our Grandpa Hallman 
gave us some watermelon. We often 


last June, my famiy got ready for leav- 
ing home on our trip for Kentucky. 


+ We left home at four o'clock in the 


morning for Kentucky. We motored 


i ison, and her chum, Kathleen’ Gwalt- 
ter, in London. They: were. pleased 
jto meet me. I was, too. So they 
went into the (Springbank Park with 
me. Thad never seen it before. 


ate seme in the summer. In the after- j 


noon we all wentto Guelph to see the 
Ontario Agricultural College. The 
buildings are lovely. 

In the middle of July our cousins 


«Ina, Lloyd and Irene, my father’s first 


cousin, came to Kitchener from Saska- 
toon. After sometime they came to my 
place to see my father. They were 


doing nicely. Mother invited them for | 


supper. I had a good time with them. 

I wentto my grandma Cassel’ s place 
for afew days. Almost every day my 
friends Helen, Ruth, and Betty Ruffer 
came to her place to play with me. 


They took me to see the ball game. | 


They took me tothe Alderside Park 


wine, marble cake, and candies. I 
| enjoyed chatting with Betty Fair. Her 
‘mother talked to my mother, and then | 
| we all had a good time with one an- 
jother. They went back home in the 
j evening. 
| [went to my relatives’ places this 
|summer and spent much time with 
them. fs $ 
September the 4th was Labor Day. | 
Uwould have liked to have gone to 
: London but I couldn't go there, We 
‘had a rather good time on Labor Day. 
{I went swimming a great deal that day. 
| During the week I was busy marking, 
| sewing, etc for school. 
On Tuesday night my parents took 


| polis, Ind. 


for a swim and I enjoyed my time me to Uncle Alf's place as I had never 
very much. I went home on Sunday. | seen them during the summer. | was 
That day I didn’t know that my cousin, ; glad to see them again before going 
Maude and Betty Mae, and Aunt Clara ; back to school the next day. 
from Rochester, were coming to-see| ‘The next day, Wednesday, | start- 
us. The next day they came to my ' ed for school at 8 52a, m., and arrived 
place to see my family. They had Belleville. I was glad to see my 
nice talk to us about the States. | friends again. 

On August the 6th inthe afternoon | 
I went to the Baptist. Church where | 
the deaf pupils went. A deaf man from | 
Sweden preached there. He talked 
about songs. I was interested in his! 
talk. Had a lovely'time chatting with 
Irene Stoner, Apolonia.,Pruss, and 
other pupils. 


My Trip to Buffalo 
Sranzey Powe. 

Last August, my friend, George 
| McNish, told me he was going with 
his brother, Jack, to Buffalo to visit 
{his married sister, Mrs. Graham. He 

On August the 9th my family and 1 | said that there’d be enough room for 
went to Waterloo Park fora picnic. ‘me in the car if I cared to go. I was 
Many people wentthere. After dinner | very happy atthe thought of going and 
my father took me to Betty Ottman's\ told him so. He told me not to bother 
place, and took her to Waterloo to/ about anything other than my clothes. ; 


play with me. We enjoyed the picnic 
very much. We also took Betty to our 
place for a few days. She enjoyed her 
holidays at my home. On Sunday we 
all went to church. In the afternoon 
Betty and I wentto see a Baptist ser- 


vice, and then afterthat we wentto the. 


band. About a hundred people were 
there. Then at 5 o'clock my father 
took Betty home, and I, also, went to 
her place for a few days that day. I 
went to the show with Betty. The 
show was very good. 

A few weeks later I went to Jane 
Swartz’s place. Apolonia‘Prus, Betty 
Ottman, and Kathleen Arnold, from 
the school at Buffalo, had a party in 
the afternoon, and we played cards. 
I didn’t get any prizes. Then we went 
to the Victoria Park for a‘walk. We 
enjoyed seeing ducks jump or swim 
quickly. The people swim in the 
Waterloo Park. 1 went home on 
Thursday afternoon. 
came to my place, too, and we, cer- 
tainly had a very lovely time going 
swimming a great deal, and playing at 
sports at home. 

In the middle of August we all went 


to Muskoka fora few days. My father 


took us to Seguin Falls. {tis just about 
thirty-five miles frem Parry Sound. 


Jane Swartz 


Two days later we were in Jack's 
little coupe, and speeding on our way. 
We were in no hurry and stopped 
wherever we believed it would be good 
swimming or fishing. We were near 
a small.town when we had a blow out. 
We took turns in mending it. As it 
was quite late, we made a camp for 
the night. We were troubled by 
mosquitoes. and other insects the | 
greater part of the night. 

In the morning we got up early, had 
breakfast, (pioneer fashion) of coffee, 
bread, and ham, and eggs. Wealso | 
bought some milk from a tarmer. 
At about 2.30 we crossed the Canad- 
ian border into the United States. We 
easily found our way to Mrs. Graham’s 
place. She was glad to see us. [thad 
been several years since she had seen 
me, but she said she remembered me 
very well. She reminded me of the 
happy days we had together in Brant- 
ford, and of the time’ I played truant 
from school, and the times mother and 
dad took turns spanking me, not 
forgetting theteacher. She also ex- 
pressed great regret because | was 
deaf. As her home was very large, 
there was plenty of room for us all. 

° After breakfast, the next day 
George, Harry McGorski, and | went 


through five states for three daysin’ Barbara's brother wanted her to go 
the U.S. A. | home because it was so far from Lon- 

Twice the motor had tobe repaired. don to Niagara Falls, soshe did. “She 
I enjoyed travelling and looking st! was disappointed in nog playing with 


| the large cities in the U. S. A. When | us then. 


it grew dark, we stopped ourcar at, So when she wenthome with her 
the parks in Chippewa Falls, Wiscon- | brother by the car, Kathleen and I had 
sin, Rockford, Ill., and near Indiana- chatted with her mother and father for 
‘an hour. 

After three days we arrived atour| At nine o'clock we all went home 
grandfather's place at Taylorsville, by the bus. I arrived home safely, 
Ky. at’ noun. We were gladto see | but it was quite late. 
him. We stayed three weeks. There 
were a great many negros on their | 
farms. My grandfather's negro maid | 
works in his house, and his hired ne- ; Cuirrorp Haist 
gro works on his farm. The tobacco} On August the 23rd in the evening 
grows on the hill. My cousin John ' | wentaway. Mr. Morgan entered my 
and 1 went to the plum trees. [ ate home to chat with my sister, Elsie for 
some ripe ‘plums from my grandfa few hours. He told her that he 
ther’s orchard. 1 did not eat snow ' wanted her to nurse his wife in the 
apples, because they had not become | Toronto General Hospital. She said, 
ripe. | went to Aunt Elizabeth's house | **All right."’ Mr. Morgan went out to 
with my sister and my cousin John. i! his'house. At 11.30p.m J went heme. 
went to Salt River to swim with them. | The next day the weather was dull 
1 found some. baby turtles in the river. | and it rained. My sister, Elsie told mé 

On the thirtieth of June we were that we must be ready before four 
going to see Lincoln’s birthplace, but P.M. It stopped raining before four 
we had to return to Grandfather's o'clock. Mr. Morgan drove his carte 
house, because he was very sick. to my place to take Elsie and me to 

On the first of July | wentto my | Toronto. We lett for Toronto along 
Aunt Elizabeth’s place to see my cou- the highway. We stopped at Lake 
sin Nancy and talked with her and she | Road to get supper. After supper we 
showed me some minerals, and one i started along the highway. About half 
Indian arrow point. She gave them!a mile along | asked Mr. Morgan 
tome. [brought them home and kept where his hat was. He had forgotten 
them to bring them hometo Canada. | it so he came to the Lake Road again 
My grandfather died in the afternoon. | ro get his hat. In four miles more Mr. 
zo | Mr. Morgan needed to get gasoling in 
to leave there for home. At 7 o'clock | his car. Soon we reached Toronto 
in the morning aur car started off and | where we stopped in front of the I'o- 
we said tomy aunt and Uncle John ronto General Hospital, and entered to 

Good-Bye."" My dad drove our! see Mr. Morgan's wite for afew mi- 
car with us to Chicago. We went | nutes. His wife told us that she would 
across the Ohio River, and paid the | have an uperation on August the 2sth. 
toll for crossing the Municipal Bridge. | We felt sorry for her but we hoyed 
It is about 2 miles long. We arrived | she would get yery well again. Elsie 
at Chicago about 10 o'clock at night. | was going downto phone her. friend. 
We stopped at Joliet, near Chicago. | After phoning, she eame back, and 
On the seventh of July we went to | told me that Len would come to meet 
Chippewa Falls in Wisconsin State for ; her and me soon. Mr Morgan, she, and 
the nightat the tourist park. | went out to meet Len. Len talked 

Next day we left there at four o’-| with Mr. Morgan for a little while. 
clock for Duluth but the car made a / Len drove Elsie and me to my Aunt’s 
noise, and we stopped at Spooner in j place. We chatted with my. Aunt 
Wisconsin. “The motor was repaired | whose name is Mrs. Thompson. | was 
atthe garage. My mother and J went! tired so went to bed. Mr. Morvan 
out in Spooner to buy afew things. | went back home because he had work 

When it was 10 0’ clock, we started | to do in Welland. 
off for Duluth. We arrived at Du-| On Aug. 26th Len came to the place 
luth at two o'clock in the afternoon, , where { waned. Len took me in his 
and left there at 2.45 o’clock.furhome | car to the Boat which I boarded. At 
arriving heme about eleven o'clock. | 2.30p.m the Boat started, arriving at 
| Bot Pos dee I odes my. 

soni j father weuld come, but he did net. 1 
A Eienic | was surprised to meet Rothan’s brother 
Jessie BessenMan ‘named Elwood. He said that my father 

‘The last week of August. my girl and mother were chatting athis nome. 
friend, named Freda Lockett, cameto I walked along to his home to to meet 
my place for a few days, till Seprem- my folks. Then we went home safely. 
ber the 4th, which was Labor Day. 1 had had a good time. 


My Trip to Toronto 


On the sixth of July we got ready 


© 


“(Continued from Page 2) 
Vocational Guidance valu 
| variety ef experiences needed, ) 


() A vocational or hobby value 

(4). Prevocational — preliminary 
training or background for a specialized 
trade training ; 
- (e) Correlation with other sub- 
jects. iy : : 

(f) Social insight—a knowledge of 
industrial and economic worth, 


“To WHat Extent sHoutp THE In- 
sTRUCTOR AID THE STUDENT IN Com- 
PLETING A GIVEN Project?’’ 


inion thatthe meaning of 
‘aid’? must be. determined 
before the question can be answered. 
After considerable thought I have dec- 
ided that for the major portion of this 
paper, the word “‘aid'’ should not 
mean doing any part of the pupil's 
work on his project. 

Hence the subject interpreted to 
coincide with the above conclusion 
might read, ‘To what extent should 
the instructor give teaching and prae- 
tical help to the student in the making 
of aproject.’’ (‘‘Assuming that lessons 
have also been taught for each step in 
the project.’") 

Undoubtedly there are times and 
cénditions under which the instructor 
is justified in aiding the student. 


How May Aid be Given? 
1. Questioning 

2. Advice 

3. Demonstration 


4. Comparison with other’ pupils’ 


work, 


(1) Questioning, which will lead the 
pupil. to see defects in his work or in 
his method of procedure, and question- 
ing that will lead him to correct his 
mistakes or substitute a better method 
of procedure will aid him immensely. 


‘The questioning must not suggest 
the atmosphere of a law court. [t 
must he sympathetic, invigorating and 
stimulating. It must skillfully lead to 
the desired end without the pupil 
tealizing that he being is led. 


(ed me quote one paragraph from 
the Ontario Normal School Manual, 
Science of Education’: 


“Teachers should know when to tell 
and when to question. To tell pupils 
what they might easily discover for 
themselves is to deprive them of the 
joy of conquest and to miss an oppor- 
univ of exercising and strengthening 
thei: meatal powers. On the other 
han: to question upon matter which 
the pupils cannot reasonably be ‘ex- 
Peciid to_know or discover is to dis- 
cour Actor and encourage guessing. 

0 kal just when to question and 
when to tell requires considerable dis- 
Crin.ination’ and insight on the part of 
the ‘nstructor.’” 


(2) Advice from the instructor at an 
Spportune time may save the pupil 
endless worry; help him over a rocky 
bath and start him at full speed toward 
his ey th that of finishing his pro- 
ict. “Here the instructor's personality 


Comes inte play. He is loeked to for 


leadership; the boy places his cenfi-’ 


ence in him. The teacher, himself, 
‘an only decide when to advise. 


(3) Demenstration: The pupil or pu- 
ils may be aided by demonstration. I 
ive “come to the conelusion that the 
‘*monstration ought not to be given 
$n any part of the pupil’s project. 
The difficulty should be demonstrated 
na separate piece of stock. (Only 


x ly rare occasions 
1 demonstrate on a pupil’s project. I 


shall briefly discuss this later‘ in the | in 


Paper.) : 

.. The demenstration should be brief, 
illustrating ‘two or three outstanding 
Points; The work of the insttuctor 
should be’ skilfully done. ‘Nothing will 
inspire confidence so much asthis. The 


| demonstration may be individual if itis 


toaidthe pupil over acertain difficulty, 
or Jeers all the pupils itshould 
betaken as. class demonstration: Brief 
questioning and discussion should ac- 
company the demonstration. 


(4) Comparison with other pupils’ 
work. ‘A pupil may often be ‘effectively. 
aided by comparing other pupils’ work 
with his, the instructor confidently dis~ 
¢Cussing with the pupil the merits and 
demerits of said work. The pupil will 
often'see wherein he can improve his 
own work, thus benefiting by the 
success and mistakes of others. 


Wuen May THe Pupit Neep Hexr? 


(1) ‘Any step in the project. 
At any \time the pupil may meet 
difficulties and need the teacher's help. 


(2) Due to mistakes. 
In sueh instances the teacher’s 
aid is needed. 


(3) The pupil may need aid at any 
stage in the project due to improper 
holding or handling of tools. 


(4) The pupil will also need aid in 
steps in his project which cannot be 
accomplished alone. - 


In the following cases I believe the 
teacher should positively aid the pupil: 


(1). The boy who brings real problems 
to the teacher. In such cases the in- 
structor has a golden opportunity for 
teaching the boy and possibly an op- 
portunity to teach a whole class. The 
instructor must decide what method,to 
use. Let it be the best. 


(2) The boy who takes problems to 
other pupils. 

In some cases the advice received may 
be correct; the boy may actually learn 
a great deal. But let us remember that 
first impressions received are strongest 
and often remain fixed in the mind. 


Weas specialists inthe art of teach- 
ing must not take chances. ‘‘We must 
be in there all the time.” When the 
crisis arises, when the boy comes up 
against a difficulty we must be thereto 
aid, irrespective of our method. 


(3) When a boy uses wrong tool tech- 
nique I suggest actual demonstration of 
correct use. 


In the following cases the instructor 
must decide to what extent aid should 
be given: 

(1) Where a boy cannot accomplish 
work alone, such as clamping. Two 
methods may be used: 

(a) Theteacher and pupil may do the 
work. 

(b) Pupils may do the work under 
the teacher’s direction and supervision. 


(2) The boy who continually seeks 
aid due to: 


(a) A desire to direct 
attention toward him. 


(b) Fear of making a mistake. 


in (a) where the pupil is desirous of 
directing teacher's attention toward 
him the instructor must definitely 
decide in the individual case, where 
and when aid is really needed. When 
it is deserving, aid should be given, 
otherwise the pupil should be taught 
to depend upon himself and his habit 
of crying to gain personal attention 
from the teacher be discouraged. 
In(b) where pupil is fearful of mak- 
ing a mistake, encouragement and aid 
should be given at the proper times. 


teacher's 


rould | Es 


Even: the personality of the instructor 
in “handling ‘such pupils may develop 
such | Cases a spirit of confidence. 
‘That spirit of fear borne from what- 
Fsource, must at any cost be eradi- 
‘ and a new spirit of self-confi- 
dence imbued. This will demand'the 
teacher's skill in handling ‘situations, 
and as is ever the case his best efforts 
must be put forth’ to overcome the 
difficulty. The teacher will have to aid 
stich a pupil through demonstrations, 
questions, advice etc, but it should all 
lead'to the one objective, the develop- 
ment of self-reliance in the pupil. 
The Slow Worker 


* If our classes are small enough for 
individual instruction the case of the 
slow boy may bejhandled and satisfac- 
tory aid given him. Here again, the 
elass, the pupils, the school, the pro- 
jects will have to be taken into con- 
sideration by\the instructor when he 
whether to give individuai aid 
orva class demonstration. The slow 
boy ought to’ be aided and his work 
speeded up without sacrificing its quali- 
ty. Here the instructor can aid him, 
perhaps improving his tool technique, 
in giving him practice work, more help 
and aid in lines where he is slow. The 
teacher's problem here is intricate To- 
day the world calls for at least a fair 
amount of speed as well as intelligence 
and workmanship. The teacher must 
adjust his time so as to give the proper 
amount of aid to the slow bop. 


In so ‘adjusting the time the more 
skilful boy, the one with more Speed, 
and perhaps more intelligence ought 
not to be sacrificed. The teacher must 
remember that such pupils are desery- 
ing of legitimate aid quite as much as 
the slow boy. The talents of theclev- 
er boy must be developed to the utmost. 

Time will not permit individual 
treatment for every boy, class dcmon- 
stations must take place; yet I be- 
lieve the teacher should have ea 
individually at heart, find his ind: 
difficulties and in making his round 
give as much individual aid as possible 
—the kind that develops a hoy, that 
inspires him with enthusiasm and in- 
terest in his work. 


We have the case of the boy who 
makes continual mistakes. 


Our first task in aiding such a boy 
is perhaps for the teacher himself. 
Analyse the boy and discover what 
causes the mistakes. Is it carelessness or 
thoughtlessness? _[s the pupil unskilled 
or disinterested? After finding the cause 
itis up to the instructor to so aid the 
| pupil that he will remove the cause of 
the mistakes and develop him along 
more proficient lines of workmanship. 

Again we have the subnormal boy. 
Our method of procedure may have 
to be simplified, our prejects made 
suitable for the development ‘of the 
boy--yet our method of aid may follow 
along the sathe line. 
~ Although we get mentally deficient 
boys in manual training, I believe, it is 
being recognized more and more that 
these boys need a special teacher. If 
an instructor has them he must 
adjust the projects to suit their needs. 

In many cases a shop library may 


preparation ef certair, topics as. semi- 
nars. 

You willnotice that the trend of this 
paper has been against actually helping 
the boy with his own project Person- 
ally I am firmly convinced that this 
policy issound. Yetit could be carried 
to the extreme. 

Certainly it is far better to develop 
from a boy or demonstrate to him how 
to improve a chamfer that has rounded 
too much, and have the boy proudly 
accomplish the improvement himself, 
than to bave the instructor do the 
| work en the boy’s project. 


be a source of aid for boys; also the |" 


Time is an important element. 
Time’ may be saved by demonstrating 
ona pupil’s project-—-but should the 
development of the pupil be sacrificed 
forthe sake of a little time? 

Let me quote an individual case 
from the point of an instructer 
working on a pupil’s project. (In- 
dividual cases do not necessarily prove 
any point.) 

“A boy twelve years old is planing the 

face side of a board! He has been, 
taught the procedure. The instructor 
is busy; he does not notice the boy 

isin difficulty. The grain in the piece 

of wood the boy has, runs contr ry. z 
The boy cannot plane the’ Piece 

smoothly. He begins to cry. Later the 

instructor notices him. He, asks no- 
questions. He immediately explains 

the difficulty and plane the board for 

the pupil. The boy washes his face, 

comes back with confidence and 

planes the other side of the board 

which also has contrary grain. At the 

end of the perisd he leaves the room 

smiling.’’ 

Granting the instructor was at fault 
in the first place for ‘not noticing the 
child's predicament earlier, I leave the 
question with you—**Was his method 
of actually planing theboard for the 
boy wrong?” 

In certain cases the instructor may 
be justified in working on the pupil’s 
project. A finishing touch here, a ; 
slight improvemept made somewhere 
elsg or the saving of a whole table 
tof through alittle expert workman- 
ship by the teacher. 

It would be farthest from my 
thoughts to submit dictatorial meth- 
ods, when and when not to aid a 
pupil. Rather would I leave it to the 
individuality; the ability, the judg- 
ment and the common sense of the 
instructor. , Let us never forget that 
weare dealing with boys who need 
our encouragement, our intelligent 
teaching, our advice and our aid. 


No Price Too High for Ed- 
ucation 


The teachers of America alone can 
give a permanent answer to the pres- 
ent crisis. But what do politicians say 
and do? They try to sulve this diffi- 
culty by saving expenses. They cut 
down the salaries of schooi teachers 
who dare not protest. They close 
schools. They drop special teuchers. 
They combine classes. They strike at 
the one group in the land that could 
teach the country how to order life by 
proper organization so that American 
standards may be maintained and ele- 
vated with each generation. They 
look on education as the Jonah to be 
sacrificed to the God of the storms. 
But education is. Isaiah—singing the 
eternal words of. truth beyond the 
power of petty men to’destroy—be-. 
yond the power of any generation to 
ignore The hope of America in this 
crisis is the increased maintenance of 

ducation. There is no price too high 
to pay for education. There is no pen- 
alty too great topay for ignorance. — 
Aaron Sapiro, New York attorney, in 
the Jeurnal of N. E. A. 


‘We take no stock in the assertion 
sometimes made that Christianity is a 
failure. On the contrary it has been 
the chief source and conservator of 
nearly all that is best in our civilization. 
It is true, however, that it has come 
far short of accomplishing all that it 
might and therefore should have done. 
G. K. Chesterton, in his usual epi- 
grammatic but exaggerated style, gave 
expression just after the Great War to 
this deficiency as follows: **Christi- 
anity bas’ not been tried and found 
wanting; it has been found difficult 
and not tried.’” 


. address at the Arkansas School, entitled 


— 


Upon ear mound, before the Master 


Amid free eed throng, the sons of many 


The ue of Hin words, vheit potency, 
their 


grace, 

‘Thrills every human heart within that 
hallowed place. =~ 

And like the Master mild, the zealous 
teacher stands 

Before each pliant child, to train both 
heart and hands. 

She leads each tender soul with true 
maternal grace 

Along the devious paths, which knowledge 
“doth embrace. 

Great is the teacher's task in moulding 
youthful hearts, 

Bestowing on each soulthe care that love 
imparts. 

Strive on, Preceptor true, in Ways our 
Saviour trod, 

Lead every tender chid unto the Heart 

_—_—_—— 


The Turn of the Tide in Edu- 


cation 
Last year Superintendent Day of 
the Missouri School delivered a 


thoughtful, timely and very suggestive 


‘The Turn of the Tide in Educa- 
tion’’, We regret that we cannot find 
room for the whole address, but we 
take the liberty of reproducing a few 
extracts, as below: 

“wish to emphasize the fact that 
teacher have come to realize that the 
first prerequisite of training a child is 
to understand him, to know his abili- 
ties, his interests and his past accom- 
plishments. The foreign mother who 
wrote to the teacher, ‘I wanc you to 
learn my boys,’ may. have «spoken 
ungrammatically, but she spoke-the 
truth. One of the greatest contribu- 
tions to education in the past ten years 
has been the study of individual diff- 
erences in children’. 


“The old-fashioned teacher heard 
lessons, while the present day teacher 
teaches. Then she gave rigid exa- 
minations to fest the pupils’ know- 
ledge of dates and facts; now she gives 
achievement tests, the results of which 
may be used as guides to point out to 
her any weak points in the child's pre- 
paration. Once she promoted at the 
end of the term, now she promotes 
when the child is ready for promotion.’” 


““ We have found that we can not 
mold all children alike, so we take 
every method of approach in order to 
develop the latent forces in the child. 
There was a time when we trained 
our boys to be carpenters, printers, 
shoemakers, believing that they would 
follow these trades successfully when 
they left school Now we realize 
there, is, no fixed future for any boy 
or girl. Now we endeavor to train 
our boys and_ girls to meet changing | 
conditions. This leads us to a broad- | 
er idea of education than we once had. 
Formerly we thought we’ must train 
achild to make a living; now we 
realize that we must train him how to 
live, A | 

“Dr. Jacks in ‘This Living Un- | 
verse’ divides education into three 
heads: primary, secondary, and | 
higher. To these he adds a fourth, | 
highest. The highest needs to be pre- 
pared for by the first three which pre- 
cede it. Formerly primary education 
was considered enough for the poor; 
secondary for the middle class; and 
high for the rich_man's son. But today 
all of us know that all three hinge upon 
centinuity: primary education leads te 
secondary; secondary to higher; and 
the function of all three is to lead to 
that highest of all education, the faith- 
ful and intelligent performance of 
one’s life work. This is the new vi- 


sion that our educators have. We 
have known that no part of any work | 


is built upon th 
past, | ‘Today th 
of children in the schools of 
tien, one-fourth: ‘of th *popt 
They are going through .th 
forms of education; primary, secon- 
dary and higher. Study what is being 
dene today and you will know what 
the country will be in the coming ge- 
neration: Education is the greatest of 
| modern experiments._ 


\ “If the school of teday is wrong in 


ite methods of education, what chance 


has the community of tomorrow! 
Prevention and not cure is the aim of 
modern education, For what.can be 
more foolish’ than to start children on 
the wrong road through neglect or 
wrong teaching, and then when they 
qrow up, expect preachers or police- 
men to change them or reformers to 
reform them? As all of us kno 
formative period of the child’s life 
his infancy, and habits of early child- 
hood are not often changed in late 
years.’” 


“We live in an age of transition. 
Is that expression new to you? Did 
you ever fail to hear a speaker say it? 
‘The swift changes that threaten us also 
challenge usto do our work, and do it 
quickly and choroughly. This chal- 
Jenge shows the turn of thetide in ed- 
ucation. Today the teacher is first a 
teacher of pupils, and second a teacher 
of subjects. For that reason, better 
trained teachers are required. One 
who knows her subjects can take chil- 
dren in three years further in their ab- 
ilny to read and to speak than an un- 
tained teacher can in six. She has 
schemes of finding out what a child 
needs and how much he is getting out 
of it. She has a way of inspiring him 
to his best. Therefore the trained and 
modern teacher should receive a larger 
salary than the untrained one. If we 
are to dothe work quickly we must 
have up-to-date equipment, fur we 
must teach the children the habit of 
doing useful work while they are 
young. If a child forms this habit, 
there will always be some form of 
work that will allow him to escape from 
drudgery.’* 


“*Mr. Hoover has told us that ‘The 


hope of the nation lies in the great | 


group of healthy 
in the specially giit 

danger of the nation lies in the ten 
million children who are in a measure 
deficient," Since the tide has turned in 
education, we more and more believe 
that the problems relating to the de- 
ficient child may be grasped and un- 
derstood, and that he or she may be 
trained to become valuable citizens. 


Promptness 
Five boys were going ona hike and 
had planned to meet ai ten o'clock. 
When ten o'clock came, four of them 


were at the meeting place, ready to 
start. 


One of the boys said, ‘‘John_ is 
always late. We haveto avait for him 
every time we plan to go any place 
together.’” 


At ten-thirty John came hustling 


| along with, ‘‘Oh, I’m sorry to keep 
you waiting. I didn’t realize how late 
it was.’” 


Not enly the half hour was lost but 
two hours of time because each of the 
four boys had lost half an hour? Just 
stop and think of how much valuable 
time is lost in this way—and lost time 
is something that is gone forever. 


Promptness is one the qualities an 
employer looks for in the person he 
employs. Being ten minutes late in 
keeping an appointment has kept boys 
and girls from getting positions. 


very. te in getting 
and such ae are not wanted for 
good positions. é 


x to be on time i 


and if we hain this early in life it will |' 


beof the greatest value all [through life. 
As teachers and parents, promptness 


is one “of the most important lessons, 


tobe taughtto those with whose train- 
ing we are ‘entrusted. We: should 
always be on time ourselves, for we 
can certainly not expect that which we 
do not give. Weshould have a time 
to do everything and let nothing inter- 
fere with the doing of it at that partic- 
ulartime. 


Be prompt! Lexington Leader. 


Our Supervisors and House- 
mothers 


The teacher is in avery real sense 
the school. ‘Magnificent buildings, 
however splendidly equipped, do not 
constitute a school. Fill such buildings 
with picked children from the cem- 
muaity and you still do not have a 
school. ‘There is no school until the 
teacher appears, and the kind of 
school that you then have depends 
upon the kind of teacher, who appears. 
I think, however, that in our residen- 
tial schools for the deaf we often 
forget the part played by our house- 
mothers and our.supervsiors. Who is 
it that takes charge of the children 
after they have spent a long hard day 
in school? Who straightens out the 
litie difficulties that tired children find 
themselves in so often? Who rubs 
that sore spot that “‘the other fellow’’ 
yave? Who takés the part of the 
mother before the lights go out? Who 
comforts a lonesome ‘lad or lassie who 
wants his or her mother? Who mends 
the hole that hurts a toe? Who fixes 
the cart when the wheel comes off? 
Who has to say *‘no’” when a child- 
ish, foolish request is made? In. the 
final analysis, who has charge of our 
children during the hardest part of the 
day? [he answer is, Our House- 
mothers and our Supervisors. I often 
wonder if we give them the credit due 
them. Iam afraid we do not. When a 
teacher turns out the light at night, he 
or she can sleep the sleep of the just. 
When'a housemother or a supervisor 
turns out the light everything must be 
in order for a hurry call. Johnny has 
the toothache or Jane has a “‘tummy 
ache.’’ There is always that feeling 
of responsibility present night and 
day—Supt. Elstad in Minn. Com- 
Ppanion. 


Education 


Is the only thing that parents can 
give their children that cannot be taken 
from them. If they leave them money 
sharpers might cheat‘them out of it. If 
they hand down to them comfortable 
homes, somebody might get them to 
sign away the title. If they leave them 
stocks, they might hypothecate them 
and never be able to redeem them. If 
they left them the cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills, chey might lie down and die. 
Ifthe parents, after training their child- 
ren in the way they should go, should 
drop out of life and leave them with 

“good names’” 
session could be stolen away. The live- 
liest imagination can not supply any 
lasting possession other than education.’ 
When a boy has learned the ‘‘Mul- 
tiplication Table,’’ 
horses’’ could not pull it out. When 
a girl once gets the rules of grammar 
in her mind, poverty could not erase 
them fron: her memory. When aman 
has mastered the college course of | 
study, heccould not sell his knowledge 
to another for any amount of money 


even that valuable pos- ; 


“all the King’s | 


plication for boys and girls to get educa- 
tion. Remember. still that boys and 
girls, as rule, are not golng co putin 
this ‘‘application’” ‘and:*“hard work’ 
unless their parents requireit. All of 
thisis especially true with deaf children. 
Hence how secessary it is for them to 
put in all'cheir time, when the school 
is in session! How neccessary it is for 
Parents to deny themselves the great 
pleasure of having their children with 
them!) Parents must comfort themsel. 
ves with the thought, my loss is my 
child's gain. —Arkansas Optic. 


What The Deaf Can Do 


Often we are asked by persons who 
have received litle information about 
the work of the School or have had no 
contact with. the deaf, what the. deaf 
¢ando, Travis of the Silent Hoosier 
replies to this question: 

They can play football and basker- 
balcequalto hearing people, as well as 
baseball, and can indulge in. other 
athletic spurts than running, swimming 
and wrestling. Making a living—not 
a life—as well as hearing people. And 
besides these they can gd out into the 
world and they can preach, they can 
sell'goods and manage business, they 
an .nurse the sick, they can practice 
law, they can teach school, they can 
do office work, they can resolve mat- 
erials into chemical elements, they can 
paint pictures and» mold and chisel 
beautiful forms, they can write poetry, 
design beautiful buildings, contract 
public and private works, lay out and 
beautify grounds; they can take their 
places alongside ‘the hearing mechanic 
with saw and hammer, trowel and hod, 
pick and shovel; they can set type, 
operate the linotoype, feed press and 
bind books; they can operate a loom, 
a drill-press or a lathe; they can sew 
and cook and bake, wash and keep a 
house in order; they can sow secd, 
cultivate the ground and reap the har- 
vest, breed live stock and operate a 
dairy, raise fruits and Howers and veye- 
tables; they work in factories with as 
much safety as hearing peuple, they 
can repair shoes, automobiles, design 
and cut jewels, drive automobiles as 
safely and carefully as anybody; en- 
grave plates, take pictures, make 
photo-engraving; they can build 
houses, paint them, plaster and paper 
the walls; they can manage a fraternal 
order whose insurance is as safe and 
sound as any old line company; they 
meet in local social gatherings, in 
State associations and national conven- 
tions, they deal in real estate and pro- 
mote enterprises; they act in motion 
pictures. 


They are law-abiding people, with 
the occasional black sheep, as with the 
hearing, and now and then a down- 
right mean one; they are self- respect- 
ing, independent and industrious, with 
an occasional panhandler;‘and no ont 
is more severe in judzment of these 
black sheep than the,deaf themselves. 

In fact the moral, intellectual, social 
and_industrial conduct of the deaf is 
equal to the average of: those who 
hear. One is constrained to say they 
Measure above the average. in morals 
and industry, but to claim no more 
than the average is sufficient and is 
fully within the ‘verities. And the 
fine thing about it all is that they do 
all these things with so little ostentation; 
| so much as a matter of course that the 
| general public does not know it—a 

(things that is itself a proof that all the 
deaf want is a fair field and no favors. 
| —Deaf Caroljnian. 
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‘This is Where 
Manitoba---The 


the West Begins 


Keystone Province 


Out Where the West Begins 


Out where the hand-clasp’s alittle stronger, 

Out where the smile dwellsa little longer, 
That's where the West begins. 

Out where the sun shines a little brighter, 

Where the snows are a trifle whiter, 

Where the bonds of home are a wee bit 

4 tighter, 

> That's where the West begins. 


Out where the skies are a trifle blue: 
Where friendship ties are a little trier, 
That's re the West begins, 
Out where a fresher breeze is blowing, 
Where there's laughter in every streamlet 
flowing. \ 
Where there’ more of reaping and less of 


sowing. 
‘That'd where the West begi 


Out where the world is still in the making, 
Where fewer hearts with despair are break- 


ing, 
That's where the West begins. 
Where there's ‘more of singing und less of 
sighing, 
Where there’s more of giving and less of 


Uv IN, 
And .a man makes friends without half 
wet DENS om ; 

That's where the West beginn. 


in, and 
ts peculiar characteristics, Manitoba 
may be regarded as the keystone of 
that mighty arch of sister Provinces 
which spans the continent from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. It was here 
that Canada, emerging from her woods 
and forests, first gazed upon her rolling 
Drairies and unexplored North-West, 
and learnt as by an unexpected revela- 
tion that her historical territories of the 
jet inadas, her eastern seabuards of New 
Brunswick, Labrador and Nova Scotia, 
her Laurentian lakes and valleys, corn 
lands and pastures, though themselves 
More extensive than half a dozen 
European kingdoms—were but the 
vestibules and: antechambers to that 
till then undreame - of Dominion, 


Whose illimitable dimensions alike con- | 


found the arithmetic of the surveyor 
and the verification of the explorer. It 
was here that counting her past achieve- 
ments as bug the preface and prelude 
to her Taureerion and extending 
destinies, she Wook a fresh departure, 
feceived the afflatus of a more imperial 
inspiration, and felt herself no longer a 
nivre settler along the banks of asingle 
tier, but the owner of half a conti- 
nent, and in the magnitude of her 
Possessions, in the wealth of her re- 
sources, in the sinews of her material 
might, the peer of any power on the 
earth. And-‘so, secluded’ from. all 
extraneous influences, nestling at the 
feet of her majestic mother, Canada 
will, with confidence and hope, dream 
er dream and forebode her destiny— 
a dreain of ever broadening harvests, 
multiplying towns and villages and cx- 
panding pastures; ef constitutional self- 
fovernment and a confederated Em- 
Dire; of page after page of honorable 
history, added as her contribution to 
the annals of the Mother Country and 
to the glories of the British race; of a 


Perpetuation for all time upon this con- 
tinent of that temperate and Gvell-bal- 
anced system of Government which 
combines in one mighty whole as the 
eternal possession of all Britons, the 
brilliant ‘history and\traditions of the 
Past with the freest!and most un- 
trammelled liberty of action in. the 
future.’ 


So spake Lord Dufferin, that versa- 
tile statesman, brilliant orator and much 
loved vicegerenr, in an address he de- 
livered in Winnipey in 1877, and all 
of his sanguine expectations as to the 
future of that vast region have been 
far surpassed by the wonderful progress 
that has been made and the remark- 
able achievements that have been ac- 
complished. Ac that time Manitoba 
was regarded as being in the far away, 
almost inaccessible wet, a small, ra- 
ther insignificance section of that inde- 
fai “Great Lone Land’", and we 


still speak of ita of the Western 
Provinces; bur in 
is east of the central meridian of Cana- 
da, so it should be more logically de- 
Signated the Central Province, or, as 
Lord Dufferin 30 appropriately called 
it, the keystone of the arch of Canadi- 
ces. Equally erroneous is the 
so_aimost universally held in the 
United States, that Manitoba is climauti- 
cally in the: far frozen north. In this. 
also, it occuptes a central position, its 
prairie section belonging to the pro- 
ductive south rather than the barren 
north. Put a pair of dividers with one | 
leg on Winnipeg and the other leg at} 
Key West, Florida, then swing the 
lower leg to the opposite point in the 
northwest, and it will not reach the | 
mit of almost ideally suitable clim 


soil, in which is being grown tens of 
j millions of bushels of wheat of unsur- | 
I passed quality, and where cattle can 
graze in the open the whole” year| 
round. 


constituted a province 
in 1870, with an area of only about 
14,000 sq. miles, and was often re- 
ferred to as the ‘‘postage stamp pro- 
vince’’, that’ being about its size and 
shape on an ordinary school map. _ Its 
area has been increased from time to 
time to its present size of 251,832 sq. 
miles, eighteen times as large as its 
original area, while its population is 
j thirty times as great as in 1870. 


Manitoba w 


| The:total area of Manitoba is more 
} than double that of the British Isles or 
of ftaly. It is greater than that of the 
German Empire, of Spain or France. 
The states of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New York, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia have 
a combined area that is less than the 
total area of this Canadian province. 
The land area alone of Manitoba 
exceeds the combined areas of the. 
adjacent states of North Dakota and 
Minnesota. 


conditions, and a wonderfully fertile | ; 


Manitoba is commonly spoken of as | 


a prairie province, a descriptive title 
that accdunts for the wrong idea so 
‘many veople haye of its surface. As 
a matter of fact over three-fifths of 
the province, comprising the regions 


east and gorth of Lake Winnipeg. lie 


within the Laurentian Plateau, The 
actual prairie land are’ is less than one- 
tenth of th le, say\twelve to fifteen 
million acre Then’ there are other 
fertile sections, such as the great clay 
belt between the Nelson and the 
Churchill, the total area suitable for 
agriculture being about thirty million 
out of a total land area of some one 
hundred and fifty million acres. 

The chief prairie section of Man- 
itoba, und the most fertile, is the Red 
River Valley. This was covered in 
ages past by a great glacial lake called 
by geologists lake Ayassiz. It extended 
south of the International boundary 
line to include parts of North Dakota 
and Minnesota, east’ as far as Rainy 
west co the Manitoba escarpment, 
and north almost as far as the Churchill 
river. Upon its recession it left a deep 
deposit of silt which has resulted 
in the present extremely fertile soils 
of the Red River valley. Lake Win- 
nipeg and associated lakes are just the 


ity ‘over half of ie remhants Of the immense Lake *Agas- 


siz... To this deep, rich lake-bottom 
sile has been added the matter created 
by the countless generations of grasses 
and legumines that grew so luxuriantly 
during the scores of thousands years 
since the glacial period, hence the 
marvellous fertility of this area. West 
of this is another rich prairie, similarly 
constituted, having been actually the 
delta of the Assiniboine River during 
the past ages when Lake Agassiz 
existed. 


The Red River Plain 

Major W. F. Butler, in his most 
interesting book, ‘The Great Lone 
Land’’, gives thedollowing vivid des 
cription of the Red River Valley, as it 
peared to him in the-long ago while 
's pristine state. 
The plain through which Red 
River flows is fertile beyond descrip- 
tion. Ata little distance it seems one 
vast level plain, through which the 
windings of the river are marked by a 
dark line of woods fringing the whole 
length of the strexm. Each tributary 
has also its line of forest,—a line 
visible maay miles away over the great 
sea of grass. As one travels on, there 
first rise above the prairie the tops of 


lly. after many hours, the 
hed. Nothing else breaks 
the uniform level. Standing upon-the 
ground, the eye ranges over many 
miles of grass; standing on a wagon, 
one doubles the arga or vision; and to 
see over the plains from an elevation of 
twelve feet above the earth, is to 
survey at a glance a space so vast 
that ‘distance alone seems to bound 
its limits. The effect of sunset 
over these oceans of verdure is 
very beautiful. A thousand hues spread 
themselves upon the grassy plains, a 
thousand tints of gold are cast along 
the heavens, and the two oceans of 
the sky and of the earth interniingle 
in one great’ blaze of glory at the 
very gates of the setting sun. But to 


ally grow larger, | 


T have found me at last, 
Where the laad clear, 

‘And I want n aiadows to cast 
On the land 3 

For the choice J ic rolling plain, * 
Where the wind-mrepaiftesh and free, 

And the youthful! Ofimy new domain 
Still crimson: 


The wild rose 
‘here the s1 


‘The water-fowl lin 


Where else cau she 
And when she at 
"Tis to return io 


Do you want a hooie 
Where the busy’ 
For a breath of air 
And for brighter atid) 
Do you wart a home 
To honor the sweating 
By whom country 
revered, 
Whether guiding i 


mien you reared 


are always 


she plough? 


‘Then send thém to nie. 
est 

My prairies have w 

For! the plough share 
breast 

And the reaper's me 
With bounteous fields off 

And asky that is bluel 
UI reward the labor of hm 


me in the 


x é 
speak of sunsets now is only te antici= 


pate. Here, atthe Red River, we are 
only at the threshold of the sunset; its 
true home lies yet many days’ journey 
to the west—there, where the long 
shadows of the vast herds of bison 
(used to) trail slowly over the immense 
plains, huge and dark against the gold- 
en west there, where the red man 
still secs, in the glory of the setting 
| sun, the realization of his dream ef 
| heaven,"” 

Many years ago the Pioneer Press, 
of St. Paul, Minn, referred to this re- 
gion in the following eulogistic terms: 

| “Manitoba, the parden of the 
Northwest, the country which is now 
| and will be still more tn the future the 
| storehouse of this continent; the land 
}of wheat, the best that has ever been 
i grown; the fertile belt, with its milli- 
| ons of acres of the best available land; 
| the country which offers an unsurpassed 
‘home for the millions who will yet till 
its fertile prairies, a country second to 
none, and first in its productive yield. 
Last year “the actual average yield 
was thirty-two bushels to the acre. 
What gountry can show an equal 
result 


! 
| Other Resources + 

| ‘The remaining four fifth of-the 
Province, classed as non-agricultural, 
contain other resources of great value. 
‘Though " regarded generally as a 
‘prairie’’ province, us a matter of 
factover 75 per cent of the land is 
wooded, and while much of the forest 
jis of little present value, it is capable 
| of being a source -of much wealth if 
| scientifically developed and conserved. 
} Recent discoveries afford ample e' 
'dence that Manitoba, a large part of 
+ which is covered by the pre-Cambrian 
‘shield, possesses. immense mineral 
| wealth, some of the deposits, such as 
the Flon, bidding fair to rival the 
famous copper and gold mines of 
Ontario. : 


SSE 


oe 


> Manitoba—the 5; 


name, is a small i 
erly revered by 


looked upon it with awe and rev- 
erence; and on so condition would 
the Otchipways approach or desecrate 
with their presence the home of the 
peaking god. The 
cause\-of this curious sound is the 
beating of the waves on the “‘shingle.”” 

or large flat pebbles which line the 
western and northern shores. Along 
the latrer coast 3s a long low cliff of 
fine-grained compact limestone, which 
under the stroke ef the axe or the 
bammer gives forth a sound like 
the clinking off steel The waves 


beating on the shore at the foot of this | 


cliff or ledge cause the fallen fragments 
to rub against one another, producing 
a sound resembling the ringing of far- 
away church-bells. When the gales 
blow from the north the phenomenon 
occurs; and then with the subsidence 
of the winds, the murmuring of the 
water, rippling Gver the shingly beach, 
gives out low, 


effect is very impressive, and many a 
traveller has ligtened at night to what 
seemed to be ‘tthe tolling of the mins- 
ter bell.”’ Te musical sounds gave 
rise to the legen:lof “The Bells of Lake 
Manitoba.” ' 


“*Manitou’’ 
for the Grea 
means “‘voice’ 
when combined, give the word Man- 
itoba— the voice of the Great Spirit— | 
a truly beautiful, expressive and mu-; 
sical name. 


* The Kingdom of Ponemah 


The word Keewatin, or Keewaydin, | 
became familiar to the world in Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha. [t was formerly | 
applied in a general way to the whole | 
region between Lake Superior and 
Lake Winnipeg, and afterwards to 
the district. that is now Northern } 
Manitoba, and later transferred to the | 
Qreat territory north of the proyince. 
Tt was dearly loved by both Chippewas | 
and Crees, who could traverse nearly | 
the whole territory in their canoes and 
find always an abundance of game 
and fish. The name more especially 


was the Indian name 
Spirit, and ‘‘waba’’ 


applied to the northern end of the Lake | 


of the Woods, and literally meant 

“North win \coming back"’, because 
it usually happened that when a pale 
from the north had been blowing there 
aday or two, a sudden whirl-round 
would follow, succeeded by an even 
calder wind from the south. This, 
said the Indians who, like the ancient 
Greeks, personified all the powers of 
the air, was the No:th Wind returning 
to his polar lair. Gitche Gumee or 
Big Sea Water, the Indian name for 
Lake Superior, and all the surrounding 
region, are romanticised by the glam- 
our of Longfellow’s Hiawatha, and it 
was to this enchanting, island - starred 
Like of the Woods region, where 
North Wind turned himself *home 
again, that 


Thus departed Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha the beloved, 
In the glory of the sunset, 


In the purple mists of evening, 


To the regions of the home-wind, ° | 


‘To the northwest wind Keewaydin, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the kingdom of Ponemah, 


To the Land of the hereafter. 


ing sounds, like | 
Whispering voices filling the air The} 


, and these two words, | 


in the Laurentian Plateau, and apart 
from “its great economic value, this 
nerthern district has the charm of great 
natural beauty. The great stretches 
of northern wilds, rugged and rocky, 
cevered with virgin forests and inter- 
‘woven with a network of endless lakes 
and rivers, dotted with countless is- 
lands, present a limmtless field for the 
tourist who seeks to avoid the crowd- 
ed paths of travel. “Here in the brac- 
! ing northern summers, with their long 
days and cool twilight nights, are 
found the Elysian fields of the prov- 
ince. The grandeur of mountain 
districts is surpassed by the diversified 
nature of the scenery, and the ease of 
access to any desired point. 


Onnario has its Muskoka which has 
been styled “‘The Highlands of Ont- 
ario’’, its Algonquin Park, its Thou- 

sand Islands of the St. Lawrence and 
| other famous holiday districts, all noted 
| for their natural beauty of scenery. 
Quebec has its Saguenay, New Brun- 
swick its Restigouche, and Nova Scotia 
its Bras d'or Lake, whose praises have 
| been chanted everywhere, but here- 
tofore litle has been known of the 
|charms of Manitoba's. camping 
; ground. All the attractions of these 
better-known resoms are found here 
and in more extensive field. Dr. 
| Taylor, a missionary fami with this 
| region, speaks of this Canadian para 
| dise in the following glowing terms: 


“I know all the lochs of my beloved 
Scotland, for in many of them I have 
rowed and fishea; | have visited all the 
| famed lakes of Ireland, and have row- 

ed on those inthe lake counties of 
| England; [ have sailed often .on our 
! American lakes, and have seen Tahoe 
| in all its crystalbeauy. {have rowed 
j on the Bosphorus, and have travelled 
fon a felucca on the Nile. [have 
| lounged in the gondolas on the canals 
| of Venice, and have traced Rob Roy's 
| course on the Sea of Galilee and on 
| the old historic Jordan. I have seen 
| in my wanderings in many lands places 
Var tare beauty, but the equal of this 
| mine eyes have\never yazed upon.’ 
| Its Great Lake Region 

Manitoba has greater area of inlaid 
lakes than any other province, about 
eleven per cent of it being covered 
with water. Lake Winnipeg has an 
area of 9400 sq. miles, being by far 
the largest lake in Canada exclusive of 
the Great Slave und Great Bear. It 
exceeds lake Ontario in size, is almost 
| as large as Lake Erie, and has a longer 
coast line than any of the Great Lakes 
except Superior Both lakes Winni- 
pegosis and Manitoba, though much 
| smaller, also surpass in area any other 
lakes in Canada except those named 
above and L. Athabasca, and South 
Indian almost equals Nipigon, the 
largest lake east of Manitoba, All of 
the lakes in Manitoba, however, are 
very shallow. The 
|though only 400 miles long; is a ma- 
jestic,: turbulent stream, and drains an 
area of 370,000 sq. miles, being 
greater than that of the St. Lawrence, | 
| and exceeded only by the Mackenzie. 
| Through’ it pour the accumulated 
j waters of Red River, 
Woods and its outlet, Winnipeg 
River, the mighty Saskatchewan, and 
all of the great chain of lakes in Cen- 
| tral Manitoba. This province also has 
| a salt water coast line of over +00 miles 
on Hudson Bay. 


From Kildonan to Kildonan 

Ic is ‘Not our purpose to sketch even 
in outline the historic development of 
Manitoba, so romantic, so tragic, frem 
the time of its first exploration just two 


endrye. 


The “northern part of Manitoba is | p 


Nelson River, | 


Lake of the | 


hundred years ago by Sieur de Ja Ver- | 


lerenchi and British pore in the 
closing decade of the seventeenth 
century and the ‘first decade of the 
eighteen century. » 


Few Provinces or States on th 
continenthave within their boundaries 
a historic relic more notable than the 
one Manitoba has in the ruins of Fort 
Prince of Wales at the mouth of the 
Churchill river, across from Churchill. 
That fortified stronghold, one of the 
most massive ever erected in North 
Ameri€a, was under construction by. 
the Hudson’s Bay Company from 
1733 to 1771. {n 1782 a French ex- 
pedition of three warships under the 
command of Admiral de la Perouse, 
whose flagship Le Sceptre carried sev- 
enty-two guns, battered down Fort 
Prince of Wales, upon whose ruined 
walls, which were between thirty and 
forty feet thick, thirty-eight of its can- 
non still lie rusting. 


Though for long the scene of the 
operations of the twe great rival fur 
trading companies, The Northwest 
and the Hudson's Bay, it real history 
begins with the arrival in 1812 of the 
Selkirk colonists, composed chiefly. of 
Scottish crofters, victims of oppressive 
landlordism. ‘These obscure but 
highly desirable settlers, intelligent, 
industrious and honest’’ may be 
recatded as ‘‘a landing of Pilgrim 
Fathers in Western Canada.”” 


“The Silver Chief” 


Indelibly emblazoned on the history 
of this Red River Settlement, the heart 
of the present Province of. Manitoba, 
is the name of Thomas Douglas, Earl 
of Selkirk, called by the Indians, 
“The Silver Chief’’ because ef his 

distinguished appearance, his gentle- 
| ness and courtesy of manner, his just 
| and kindly attitude towards both white 
men and Indians, his whole fascinating 
personality. Even the democratic 
Robert Burns, who had little respect 
for a ‘‘birkie called a lord’’ admired 
the manly Douglases, for, after meet- 
ing Lord Daer, brother of Thomas 
Douglas, he wrote: 

“*Nae honest, worthy man need care 

‘Yo meet with noble, youthful Daer, 

For he but meets a brother."” 

And of the Earl of Selkirk Sir 
Walter Scott wrote this noble tribute: 
| *‘T never knew in my life a man of a 
!more generous and disinterested 
disposition, or one whose talents and 
| perseverence were better fitted to bring 
great and national schemes to suc- 
| cessful conclusion.’” 


| To the founding, the protection and 
the firm establishmen: of this Red 
River Colony he devoted his wealth, 
every energy and endowment, even 
| his lift, for though he was a dreamer 
of dreams, he was also a seer of vis- 
ions, and a vision of a home here for 
lions of prosperous, happy, con- 
tented people, to constitute a bulwark 
of Empire.and hold this land for Brit- 
ain, was clearly before his eyes from 
the beginning; and though he was 
opposed and thwarted at every turn, 
|he persevered to the end, and the 
| Manitoba of to-day is. the justification 
of his prophetic vision, the vindication 
of his enterprise and the splendid realiz- 
ation of his utmost expectations. It is 
no wonder that men and women wept 
when the news reached Red River of 
his premature demise far away under 
the shadows of the Pyrenees, where 


The Selkirk Settlers 
On the banks of the Red River 


‘ing ocean, ice 7 
Sailing west by Faroe I: ‘ 
Greenland cold and Hudson's Bay, 
Left their native lands behind them, 
Far away, far away. 
Winnipeg and Manitoba 


eee eee 
ynx came peor ing, 
‘Hostile Indians held’ 
‘What cared they for wal or ariazlv. 
Sotoes, Sioux.or “Bois Brules'*? 
Wore the they not all sons of heroes, 
Far away, fat away? \ 


Still’ great Seg had they of courage, 
‘Com; as they were with fear; 
Need of pluck and perseverence 
Toke hold out from gearito year. 
icrmatoacy green) forever 
Heroes of the Hudson's Bay, 
Hailing from the land of heather 
Far away, far away 


‘That we may All be One 


Sir John Willison, in his foreword 
to McBeth’s “‘Romance of Western 
Canada’, has the following suggestive 
message relative to the importance of a 
mutual understanding between the cast 
and the west: 


“It is as vital that we of the East 
should know Western Canada as that 
our spirit should be rightly understood 
in the West and truly interpreted to 
its people. That East is East and West 
is West would be unwise teaching for 
the Commonwealth. As noone can 
fully comprehend the dignity and res- 
ponsibility of British citizenship until 
he has visited the Mother Islands, 
stood in the Abbey and in St. Paul's, 
touched hands: with Britain’s mighty 
past, and felt the very presence of the 
infinite forces which beat and throb in 
the marvellous life of Ol) London, or 
in such great industrial communities as 
Manchester and Birmingham and 
Glasgow; so one cannot know the 
significance_of Canada and Canaiian 
citizenship “until he has crossed the 
wide plains of the West, and has scen 
the pioneeys of many tonguesand races 
setting ever outward the landmarks of 
of British civilization. 


A vast new land half wakened to the 
wonder 
Of mighty strength; great level p'ains 
hat ho! ‘ 
Unmeasured wealth and the propli-tic 
wonder 
Of triumphs yet untold. 

A land of eager hearts and Ripdly faces 
Lit by the glory of a new Dign day. 
Where every eye seeks the Yar distant 

ces 
Of an untravelled way. 


Oh, generous land; oh, mighty inspiration 
That floods the morning of the world 


to be! 
Thy le are the builders of a nation 
Lofty, b:nignant, free.'* 


‘Finest Harbor in the world 


Manitoba's history began on Hud- 
son Bay. With’ the rounding out of 
sixty years of provincial development, 
public interest has shifted back again to 
Hudson Bay. Long and intense was 
the controversy regarding the feasibility 
and the economic value of this pro- 
pesed old-new route to Europe. 


(Continued to Page 7) 


Yesterday afternoon I got abox and 
aletter from (my.father and brother. I 
got pair of gloves and fifty cents. My 
brother will have'a birthday to-morrow. 
He will be twenty years old. 

Mary Dowhoszya. 


I received. a letter fiom my brother 
George. _ He told me that he’ would 
join the Jr. O. H. A. in Windsor. 
Peter Rudeychuck will join also. I 
am very proud of George. He will 
send me the newspapers about the 

* games. Lee Bostnari. 


On Tuesday afternoon we had a 


Hallowe'en party. We wore Hallow-! 


e’en caps on. our. heads. Then we 
played games. Miss Totton hung three 
apples on some cards in the doorway. 
I tried to bite one'of them and I did 
the other boys could not bite them. 
Miss Totton put a picture of a donkey 
onthe cupboard-door. She blindfolded 
us and turned us around three times. 
We tried to pin a tail on the donkey 
« but we could not. We were dizzy. 
Then we had lunch. We had some 
doughnuts, jelly beans, gum drops, 
two pumpkin pies ‘and kisses. We 
liked them. We had a good time. 
Clifford Baillie. 


My brother, Gordon has a job now. 
He was glad to get it. He always gives 
my mother some money every day. 
He is good to her. Gladys Webb. 


On October 31st, we played foot- 
ball. The score was 1 to 2. Our team | 
William 
steam lost. We hada very 
good time. Michael Wilson. 


On Oct. 27th, cightteachers came 
to visit our school. We went to the 
assembly-room and listened to the | 
radio-ear_ Mr. Gordon played the | 
piano and Miss Reddick sang. We} 
liked to hear them. Miss Nurse said | 
“Whatdo you want to sing?” We! 
said “God save the King’’ and ‘“The 
Sidewalks of New York.'’ We listen- | 


ed and liked to hear the songs very 
much, Wanda Wojcil 


I gota box from home with a Jap- 
anese lantern, a mask, some kisses, a 
big chocolate bar, a funny hat, a lan- 
tern andtwo Hallowe'en caps in it. -I 
showed them co my class. | put afun- 
ny haton. | looked funny. I treated 
my class to kisses. I was not selfish, 
I found a letter and a post card in the 
box. 1 was surprised. 

Harold‘ Smith, 


I went to the movies last Saturday, 
Oct. 28th, with Michael. Thad twen- 
ty cents for candies, I treated Michael, | 
Thad ten cents left. 

Kenneth Ansley. | 


On Oct. 22 we went to’Ottawa. | 
We danced. My. family came to. see 
my brother Charles and me. My baby 


sister played with us.’ Bobby, Glen, | good time. Lloyd Birdsell. 
Charles and Twent forawalk. |, H 
On Monday we went to the'nor: | ’ [gotaletter from my mother, She | 


mal school 


ity.” twe . She tries to wipe thedishes and gum, peppermint stick candy, a box | mond. n 
net Sasi aea CEE or a aes af ean tar Ruth Shore. i erchocolates and lile savers Tthanked | taking us to Wilcox Lake. = 


new coats and a pair of gloves for us. 
We bought some false faces and some 
other things. 


family? We went away. They went 
home and we came back to Belleville. 
Steve Graziano. 


T got a box from home last Thurs- 
day. I (got some grapes, pickles, 
Hallowe'en cake, candies, pop corn, 
jelly‘and peanut butter. I got a post 
card from my Aunt Evelyn. 

Arthur Hazlite. 


[gota letter and five cents from 
my friend. Her name is } Olive 
Davidson. Miss Nurse will buy a bar 
for me. Helen Hoy. 


~ Oct. 31st _w: lallowe’én. Many 
children got bo: fom home. They 
got false faces, paper hats, costumes, 
candies and other things. The senior 
classes had a Hallowe'en party last 
Saturday night. Then they played 
games and danced. They had lunch. 
They had a good time. 

In the afternoon all the junior classes 
dressed up in funny costumes, Then 
they marched around in all our class 
rooms. They were funny and we 
laughed at them. Miss Nurse was a 
ghost.:We did not know her, 

At 2.30 o'clock we went down stairs 
to the basement. We played games. 
We bobbed for apples in a tub of wa- 
ter. Miss Rathbun’s class came to our 
class-room. We had apples, candies, 
Pop-corn and nuts. We had lots of fun. 

Alfred Tomalin. 


T gota box from Mother and Father. 

T got anew silk scarf, a pair of gloves, 

horns, -false faces with feathers, kisses, 

turkish delight and peanut brittle candy. 
I was very glad to get it. 

Margaret Krause. 


On October 24 it snowed for the 
firsttime. The snow on the trees and 
the ground was beautiful. We were 
happy. 

Jack Damore, 


\ 
Monday. afternoon we walked alf’ 


over the school grounds with a plan of 
them. We visited the carpenter shop, 
the print shop and some other places. 


| We enjoyed finding all the buildings 


very much. 4 
Ruth McKitrich. 


I “got a letter, a card and some 
stickers from my father and Eileen. 
[am very glad that he will come ¢ 
see me, He will come to Toronto and 
to Belleville to see me. Perhaps he 
will take me for a ride in his car. 1 
came fifth in our class-room for Oc- 
tober. Wessie Auld. 


T got a letter from my mother. I 
opened and read it. She said that [ 
shall go home for Christmas. I shall 
be happy. My dog Fin is looking for 
me. * Karl Wolfe. 


On October 29th I bought a new 
watch. I paid one dollar for it. It keeps 


sweep the floor. 


I got a box from mother with some 


afternoon. We wore false faces. Some 
‘of the children wore. funny costumes, 


| ‘When we came back to our classroom, 
WW | Miss Lally gave some candies to us. 


Ross Richardson. 


I like ‘to work in the shoeshop. I 
am making a pair of shoes for myself 
now. Frank Shemellonich. 


J goto Mr. Vaughan’s shop every 
day. [ am making’a smoking-stand. 
I shall take it home next June. 

John Vilag. 


We wentto the hospital last Thurs- 
day. Miss Lally weighed us. I weigh 
120 Ibs. I have gained. 

Clifford Ferrill. 


We went downstairs Monday fore- 
noon. We visited the Bursar’s office 
and Miss Bawden’s office. The Bur- 
sar had many cheques ready to pay 
for the food used’ in the school. He 
showed us much money in the vault. 
| Miss Bawden showed us many letters 
from the pupils’ parents. 

Gerald Bilow. 


My cousin came to see me last 
Saturday. I kissed him very hard. 
I was glad he came to see me. He 
brought me two boxes from mother. 
| I got some peanuts, candy, fout bars, 
gum, grapes andfunny papers. I gave 
some grapes to the girls. They said, 
“'Thank you,” Lillian Gledhill.’ 


I got a box with some malted milk, 
some Hallowe'en candies, three boxes 
of cakes, some grape-nuts, some pop- | 
corn,ta mask, funny papers, two chic- 
i lets,.a letter, gum, two apples and 
; candies, the week end before Hallow- 
je'en Tom Blower. 


I read a book called ‘*Work-A-Day | 
Doings on the Farm’’ last week when j 
‘I finished my work. I looked at many } 
; pictures. The book was very interest- 
ing. George Fowler. | 


Last Saturday sume big, girls and | 
| boys made their costumes in the sew- | 
|ing-room. Betty made some candy ! 
{for a party at night. They invited me! 
| to come to the party. I wore a kid’s 
; costume and [ carried a ball. Many 
{girls said “You are a cute and pretty | 
{Tittle girl.’” We played games, «We | 

had some candies, cakes, apples and | 
‘lemonade for lunch. We enjoyed! 
| ourselves. 


Olga Bostnari. | 
| 
| 

| On October 25, I gota letter from 

| my friend Jim Schornianki.. He made 

a kite. He flew it. The string broke 

| and he lost his kite. He says he misses?| 

|me. They have lots of fun at the} 

| Sault. Maddio Geatano. | 


1 
} 
{ 


Last Saturghy same boys and I went! 
to the movies at the Capitol. The! 
‘name. of the picture was ‘‘Tarzan.* 
| enjoyed it. Miss Ford gave me a| 
‘new coat. | thanked her. I went 
to the hospital because I was sick, but 
| 1 am better now. Britton Grimoldby. | 


i 
Last Sunday my aunt came to see ; 


her very much. I kissed her good bye. 
‘She told me to be a good boy 


| October 31 was Hallowe'en, We | 
t | bad a parade through the school in the 


| boy friends, 


I gota Jack-o'-lantern from home. 
My father made it out of a large pump-~ 
kin. Ie had grapes for eyes: It had a 
funny mouth. J carried it in our par- 
ade. Glen Robertson. 


Ireceived a leter and a bundle of - 
funny papers from home. I was glad 
to get them. Bruee May. 


Yesterday i finished my tie rack at 

manual training. Dan Bostnari. 
oe G 

I got two boxes from my mother. 

[ liked them. I got a letter from 

Grace Dart. My mother will send 

mea box again. Margaret Ferguson. 


I getabox Tikes gloves, mitts 
and rubber boots. Albeft Smith. 


T got a box of candies from my 
family. I was very glad to get it. % 
Elizabeth Smith. 


Dr. Tennent sent mea pair of mitts. 
Mrs. Tennent knit them for me. 
They are red. I like them very 
much. 

Miss Reid gave me a pair of mitts 
too. They are blue. il like them 
very much. Bertha Patrick 


Last summer, on Angust 27th, my 
sister Blanche and brother-in-law came 
to our place, They teok me to their 
home I spent two weeks with them. 
In Sept. Sth, we went to London 
Springbank Picnic tor Deaf. We were 
very happy tosee many deaf friends. 
George Almo, who used to live in Swe- + 
den, wasthere. He came to London 
from Sweden. Heis deaf and is a min- 
ister. He talked to the people. We 
played many games. After supper we 
talked to each other until about eight 
o'clock. Then they went home and 
my sister, brother and I went to Sun- 
nyside. We went inté a fun house. 
We played funny games. We ar- 
rived home safely. June Batty. 

~ 


Last summer I asked my mother if 
she would let me go to Richmond on 
my bicycle to see Fred Wilson. My 
mother said that { might go. “Then I 
asked Bill Burlie if he wanted to go to 
Richmand with me. He was willing 
10 ZO. 

On Wednesday, July the nineteeth, 
we woke up very early inthe morning 
and rode our bicycles through Yonge 
St. out to Richmond — It was a very 
long way to ride. It is about fifteen 
miles from Toronto, to. Richmond. 
We suceeeded in feaching Richmond , 


jand saw Fred Wilson near the store. 


He was waiting for us. We shook 
hands with him. [took him on my 
bicycle to his home. We sheok hands 
with Fred's family. They invited us ' 
to go to the back porch for breakfast. 

After breakfast his father asked us « 
if we wanted to go fora ride in his 
car. We said that we did Fred 
drove the car. He is a very good 
driver. When we came back t his 
home, we played. tennis with Fred's 
We had a good time 
playing tennis. 

In the afternoon his father, brother, 
Fred, Bill and I went to Wilcox Lake 
in their car. We went swimming at 
Wilcox Lake. The water was warm 
and clean. We swam for along time: 
We enjoyed swimming there. About 


My family and I went, told my little sister, Gwen helps her | me from Toronto. She gave me bars, | 5.30 o'clock we went back to Rich- 


Bill and I thanked them for 


After supper about seven o'clock 
ill and I shook hands with Fred's 


On Monday night we went to Hull! candies, grape nuts, atop, slippers, a She gave me 65 cents. She shook | family and started back to Toronto on 


to visit some friends. They shook! false face, a gold hat, a black cat full hands with Maddio. His face was red. our bicycles. 


We reached home and 


hands with us Then we went home. j of candies, seme peanut butter, jam He was shy. A man came with her. | were tired, but we enjoyed the trip to 


On Tuesday morning we went to! 


Bell St. Church hall. We went to the | and: generous. I treated the boys in Toronto. I waved my hand good-bye I reached home safely. 
bus. We said ‘Good bye’? te my C 


my class. 


and thirty cents. 


Robert Pieree. 


to them. Lloyd Johnsen. 


My mother waskind He smiledatme. They drove back to Richmond. My mother was glad that 


Roy Lethbridge. 
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Four pages of this issue are specially 
devoted to Manitoba, a province about 
which most people in Ontario know 
less thanthey should. Of course we 
have space enough to hit only a few 
high spots—vastly more might be said. 
An article on the authors and literature 
of Manitoba is crowded out. and wili 

> appear in our next issue, which will 
feature Saskatchewan. 


We are indebted to the Ottawa 
Citizen for the following appreciative 
comment on the demonstration given 
in that city on Oct. 23rd by anumber 
of our pupils under the caption: of 
“Overcoming a Handicap" : 

“The recent visit to Ontawa of boys 
and girls of the: Ontario School for 
the Deaf gave many people an oppor- 
tunity to appreciate the fine work that 
is being done at Belleville in over- 
coming « handicap and fitting these 
children to take their place in the 
world. That they lead a full life to- 
gether at their school is evident from 
the demonstrations of their activities 
that were given. It is also evident 
athe interesting paper, The Ca- 
nadian, published twice a month at 
the school, containing news of the 
school and items written by the pup- 
ils, with the mechanical work all per- 
formed by the pupil-apprentices under 


| of beauty,and a taste should be creat- 
led for that which is refining and’ ele- 
jvating. Not only is the intellect to be 
| trained; but above all, the moral nature 
his to be developed. This forms the 
‘true basis of character and must be 

placed above all learning and all in- 


‘tellectual attainments. Furnishing the 


| mind with knowledge is mere intruc- 
tion. Thisis an essential part of ed- 
ucation which is easily comprehended 
and is comparatively easy of accom- 
plishment. Butto instil into the pup- 
‘ils right conceptions of the basic ethi- 
‘cal principles and of the, ‘essential 
spititual truths, is to build for eternity 
‘as well as for time, and is the greatest 
and most enduring work that can en- 
gage the energies, enlist the sympathy 
and inspire the zeal-of any man or 
woman. 


In 1923 the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Déaf was held 
in the Belleville School, and among 
the superintendents and principals pre- 
sent on that occasion there seems to 
have since been an abnormal mortality, 
our own then Superintendent: being 
one of the number who have passed 
away. And now one more has gone 
—Dr. J. W. Long, for thirty years 
the efficient principal of the To 
School, for forty-four years a teacher 
of the deaf, an able editorial writer, 
and a pi raceful diction and 
inspiring His loss will be 
keenly fe chool he so long and 
so faithfully served, in the American 
casurer 
ments for 


airs, in all mo} 


the tof the deat, and, 
chiefly r { his) family and 
intimate friends, Where he was so dear- 
ly loved. 
A Defender of Youth 

There sre a thousand happy homes 
to one unt yone And there are 
ten thousand happy boys and. girls. It 
is the vast ty of better homes 


and superior boys and 
think of when we h 
thing 
and parents 


rls we 


must 


disconcert) bas 
‘ling and unusual 


items make new 


the direction of the instructor in print- ate Hen Bovis; sent aD 
it Vouthtul deitnque But it's not 
Ree news to learn fhat 9247 of the boys in 

The Teacher's {deal high schoul never liquor, that 

An eminent English educator hi 50% of them work their 
coined the expression, ‘That divine ) way throug . that 99% are 
and beautiful thing called teaching,’ / planning a nal career and 
and these suggestive words have been dreaming their dreams, and what's 
made the text for many bright and. still better, imakiow then» into realities. 


inspiring remarks upon this subdject. 
All the productiens of man that con- 
tain the elements of beauty emanate 
from what are called “‘the fine arts.”' 
The teacher's work, which certainly 
contains the elements of the divine and 
beautiful, must also be a fine art, and 
worthy of the best efforts of the best 
minds. Aneminent writer, enlarging 
on the thought embodied in the above 
expression, says every art requires an 
ideal to shape and inspire the work of 
the artist. The true teacher is, or 
should be, atrue artist, and his ideal 
should be embodied in‘his conception 
of education. Culture and knowledge 
are the two requirements that must be 
soughtinthe proper development of 
the powers of man ‘These consti- 
tute a complete education but requ: 
a distinct and particular development. 

There may be instruction without 
culture but there cannot be culture 
without instruction. Culture means 
mental and spiritual richness 
power. Instruction means mental 
develupment or the building up of 
something in the mind. Culture, then 
must be the fundamental work of the 
teacher—the teacher's ideal. The 


and 


Vn 


xCtime | hear a speaker’ or 
a preacher denounce the youth of our 
land, [am going to 


in meetin 


attorney for youth 
defend them. Come on now with 
your facts aid prove your statements. 


You're a headline redder and not a 
visitorin the homes of patents and 
the hearts of yout! -Dre Arthur 
Dean in Journal of Education. 
2 = 
The Real Recovery 


An American jor ysthe real 
cause of present ‘ie conditions 
has been a yrisual deterioration. of 


morality honesty dating from de- 


erties 


ich launched the 
of the de 
the much 


it Continues 


acle."" 


lauded 


Vhe real recovery ts the recovery of 
justice, tut 


Ness. 


Honesty, then optimism! Purity, 
then prosperity | There is no other way 
out, These are old-fashioned doctrines 


° they are new-tunuled doctrines for 
many. Uhey are the eternal verities. 


‘ child should be led to delightin objects |. 


collapse of na- + 


ery of conscienee. 
business, in the 


esty, then prosperity. 

We talk of goods—but have’ we 
goodness? 

This is the real recovery. é i 


An exchange’ gives the following 
list of qualifications fora good teacher: 
1. Good moral character. 

2. Health and good health habits. 
Above the average in intelligence. 
General appearance. 

Pleasant voice habits of speech 
Initiative and independence. 
Industry and alertness. 

Tact. 

9. Poise. 

10. Honesty. 

11. Loyalty. 

12. Interest. 

13. Knowledge of subject matter. 

To these we would add; 

14. A pair of glittering wings. 
15. A golden harp 
16. A star-gemmed crown, 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7, 
8, 


Of all the groups of handicapped 
children, the understanding and the 
education of the deaf are the most 
difficult and the most technieal. No 
other form of special education com- 
pares with that of the deaf. The 
ltechnical training necessary for the 
work, the abnormal procedure of in- 
struction,, and the seriousness of the 
loss of hearing, all tend to make the 
| subject of the deafia very vital study. 
| When you understand that 65 per cent 
of one’s mental growth and education 
| accomplishment is obtained through 
{the sense of hearing, you can readily 
| visualize the enormity of the task.— 
| Elwood A. Stevenson, Principal, Cal- 
| itornia School forthe Deaf. 


i; \No, all the errors in a publication 
! are not typographical, There are many 
slips of the typewrfter in getting out 
copy—or slips of the mental machinery 
of the one who operates the typewriter. 

—The Alabama messenger. 

We all make mistakes, but some are 
rather annoying. One of the best of 
the school papers recently quoted from 
‘The Canadian an article entitled 

Tne Good Versus the best.’’ In this 
article was the following sentence: 
“Ifa pupil does not acquire the most 
useful kinds of information, he may 
wet these inthe years to come, but.if 
he gets a poor quality of language it 
is not likely that he will ever be able to 

iremedy the defect."" In the paper 

l referred to, this sentence appeared 

[as follows:. ‘‘If a pupil does not acq- 

| uire the most useful kinds of informa- 
tion, he may get these in the years to 
come, but it is not likely that he 
ever beable to remedy the defect. 
The omission of the one clause makes 

«the whele sentence meaningless, even 

absurd. 


The Teacher or the Factory 
‘Which? 

One of the trends of present-day 
education is toward the increasing use 
of books, consisting of prepared lessons 
and tests in practically all the branches 
of common school education—com- 
position, grammer, geography, his- | 
tory, arithmetic, and so on to the 
higher branches, Educational publish- 
ing houses produce these by wholesale 
and. they are distributed among the 
schools of the country—for a price. 
Whether this is ‘a movement toward 
better education is open to question. 


ind grade the 


this real teaching? Teach, 


(ers are employed with regard totheir 


fitness to guide and instruct the young, 
and their retention. and promotidn de- 
penli largely upon the mannerin which 
they meet this requirement. What be- 
comes of the initiative and ingenuity of ' 
the teacher who becomes sort of id- 
dle-man,’” passing wholesale factory- 
made, work onto the pupil consumer? 
Whatever may be’ said in favor of 
this method of education as regards the 
public schools will hardly apply to 
schools for the deaf. Educating the 
deaf is a specialized work calling for 
specially trained teachers, Classes in 
schools for the deaf are necessarily 
small and! the work of the teachers is 
largely individual.’ The teacher must 
understand the capabilities of each 
pupil and adapt the work accordingly. 
Can this work be propetly carried on 
by means of lessens and tests prepared 
wholésale for hearing children in gen- 
eral? There is a demand in our pro- 
fession today for a higher standard of 
teachers. To what purpose is this if 
factory-made education is to prevail? 
It was former President J. A. 
Garfield, we think, himself an educator 
and a strong champion of the best ed- 
ucation, who said thatthe best school 
is a pine bench with a pupil on one 
end and Mark Hepkins on the other. 
This: terse statement emphasizes the 
direct influence of teacher on pupil. 
J. L. Smith in Minn. Companion. 


By the death on Nov. 9th of W.B. 
Race, B.A., Superintendent of the 
Ontario School fer the Blind, located 
in Brantford, the Province loses one 
of its most efficient and highly esy 
teemed public servants. Mr. Race 
was previously the Principal of the 
Sault Ste Marie High School, and 
when he assumed the position at 
Brantford he found conditions some- 
what confused, dus to the death of the 
former Superintendent, followed by a 
a long interval temporarily supplicd. 
Under Mr. Race’s very capable 
leadership the School has attained to a 
high standard of efficiency, rankify 
among the best onthecontinent. Our 

ssociation of Teachers and Instruc- 
tors gave expression to our sense of 
the loss our sister school had sustained, 
and our sympathy for the family and 
school, by sending a beautiful floral 
offering. 


Ithas been said of a prominent edi- 
tor .who died recently, thatthe words 
spoken oftenest tothe circle of work- 
ers he had gathered around him were, 
“That's fine!’’ Undoubtedly he had 
to do his share of criticism, to explain, 
correct and point the way but with it 
all, he oftenest fell back upon the en- 
couraging phrasé, ‘’That's fine!’’ 

If your conversation was taken down 
in shorthand fur a month without your 
being aware of the fact, what phrase 
do you think would appear oftenest! 
Would it be some sharp criticism, 
some ill-natured fling? Or would it 
be some such soul warming bit of en- 
couragement as that queted, *‘That's 
fine!”” 

Some people pride themselves on 
praising rather rarely. But the world 
is helped along wonderfully by those 
who see the good in sincere effort, 
even though it falls short of the high- 
est success, and are ready to recognize 
if by an encouraging. ‘“‘That's 

ine: 
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Scoot Morro: ‘The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.” 


Wepnespay, November 15th., 1933 


Honor to Whom Honor 
is Due 

We are sure that there is nota 
member of the staff of any ocher school 
in America who possesses greater nat- 
iveability asateacher, or who is more 
thoroughly conversant with the best 
methods and devices for the instruction 
‘of the deaf, than Miss Catharine Ferd, 
Supervisor and Directress of Profess- 
ioral Training in the Ontario School 
for the Deaf. She is indefatigable in 
work and zeal, is absolutely devoted to 
the best interests of the School, is an 
active participant in all its activities, and 
has an amazingly intimate knowledge 
of the home conditions, mental capa- 
city, character and disposition and 
special needs of every pupil; and she 
carries. on a three-year teacher train- 
ing course that is not excelled by that 
of any other School. 

Nov. 13th was the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Miss Ford's arrival at 
the School, and the Association of 
Teachers and Instructors, which also 
includes all of the school officials, 
took advantage of the occasion to 
present her with a complete silver tea 
service, including a tray suitably engrav- 
ed. 

In making the presentation Mr. 
Fetterly spoke in eulugistic terms of 
Miss Ford’s services. He said that in 
the columns of the Canadian and other 
records he had been trying to dis- 
cover who has been chiefly respon- 
sible for shaping the destiny and 
courses of the O. S. D. during the 
last quarter of a century, and especi- 
ally in the more recent vears, and’ he 
found that this was due to Miss Ford 
more than to any one else. Her un- 
tiring ‘labors, the’ stimulus of her 
example of abounding zeal and en- 
thusiasm and high idealism have per- 
meated the whole School and helped 
to promote an esprit de corps and de- 
Yoon to duty that is most admirable. 
They were all very grateful to her for 
the wonderful training course she gives 


the teachers, which he believed was 
hot ynferior to that given in the normal 
wi resuing in a quality and effi- 
Clency§of class room work and dis- 
ry training and character dev- 
ent surpassing that done in most 
= public schools, and not excelled 


by tit done in any other school for the 
deat anywhere. 


Miss Ford, who was taken eom- 
Dletels: by surprise, expressed her very 
&reat appreciation of this too valuable 
tilt, and thanked one and all for their 
Most kindly generosity and good- will; 
and Mr. Fetterly for his remarks which 
five her credit rar beyond her merits. 
She had done her best to be helpful 
to all, but it was the teachers whe did 
the real work and to whom the credit 
Was chiefly due for the progress and 
achievements of the School, ant with- 
Out any reservation whatever she was 
Suite sure that the staff of this School 


“bute. “He said that when he heard of 


lity, devotion to duty, un- 


~., derstanding of the deaf and of the best 


f their instruction, andin the 


mi 
-fesults achieved isnot surpased, if 


equalled, by that of any ether school on 

the continent. 

Mr. Stewart, the only one=present 
of the staff ‘when 

ed it, added his tri- 


this proposed Presentation he got in 
touch with the great poet, Kidyard 
Ripling, asking him to compose a 
poem especially for this occasion, to 
which he gladly consented, with the 
following resul 
To Miss Catharine Ford | 
On the oceasion of her Silver An- 
Nniverary as a teacher at Ontario School 
for the Deaf: ? 
When the last poor vocal is uttered, 
And the lips can be read as they 
should, 
And the deaf shall have all become i 
normal, 
And the bad boys have all become 


good, — 
She shall rest—and by heck she shall 
need it— 
Lie down for a decade or two, 
With never a worry about classes, 
And not one least thing to do. 


Then no signs will ever disturb her, 
She shall hear no imperfect speech, 
Demenstrations and lectures are end- 
ed, 

And no more amateurs to teach; 
No more time-tables to suit all depart- 
ments, ee 

Nor more monthly reports to sign, 
And. the rhythm-band’s concordant 
clang-boom 
Has becomea harmony divine. 


But now we ail do acclaim her, 
And there is not one to blame, 
For ne’er did she work for mere 
money, , 
And ne'er did she seek for fame, 
But always for:the joy of working; 
For highest ideals did she stand, 
To make this the best schcol in 
America, 
And our pupils the best in the land. 


Monthly Association Meeting 


That those who attend the Conven- 
tions of American Instructors for the 
Deaf derive real benefit from the dis- 
cussions and observations was pleasant- 
ly and convincingly demonstrated at 
the meeting of the Association on the 
8th inst; which took the form of a 
testimonial meeting. Every one who 
attended was expected totell briefly 
about some one feature of the Con- 
vention that especially interested her, 
and each one called upon contributed 
some worth-while ideas The only 
regret was that there was not time for 
all to speak. 


Mr. Gordon told about some rhy- 
thm demonstrations he had seen, from 
which he got two or three helpful 
suggestions, but in general he thinks 
our rhythm work is quite the equal of 
any he saw. 


Miss Handley was specially interest- 
ed in some moving pictures of psych- 
ological tests showing reactions of in- 
fants to various kinds of stimuli. 


Miss Hegle was especially interested 
in the dramatization of stories, which 
was very well carried out in the dem- 
onstrations she attended, and which 
formed the material for very helpful 
lip-reading exercises. 


Miss Code get some helpful ideas 
ina circus project in a second grade 
class, which correlated the actions to 
all the subjectstaught. These pupils 


Miss Ford was greatly interested in 
some - remarkable demonstrations of 
some men who had had their larnyxes 
removed and were using artificial ones. 
Some of these patients were actually 
able'to speak to an intelligiable degree, 
ang she conversed with one or two. of 

m, 


Mrs. Wannamaker spoke of a series 
of lip-reading exercises so devised as 
to:greatly aid the pupils in their comp- 
sition and general language work. 
‘There were tensets of questions, ten 
in each set, and the pupils, strangersto 
the teacher, showed remarkable facil- 


: ity in lip-reading: 


Miss Nurse saw a very interesting 
lesson on the use of to be and to have, 


always so difficule forthe pupils to dis- 
tinguish. She showed a sample of the 


impress the distinction on the pupils’ 
ids. 


“Biss rack spoke of seeing a very 
helpful demonstration of a fourth year 
class on the correlation of language. 


Miss O’ Connell found some help- 
ful suggestions in a demonstration of 
the lip-reading of short stories, the 
five-slate method being used to depict 
the proper relation of the elements of 
the sentences. 


These interesting talks were fol-! 


towed by the leading feature of the 
meeting—the presentation to Miss 
Ford—which is reported elsewhere. 
Miss Rathburn and Mr. Gordon con- 
tributed one of their ever-popular piano 
duets, after which refreshments were 
served by the Social Committee, as- 


sisted by some senior girls. 


Very Appreciative Visitors 


On Friday, the 3rdinst. Miss Ida 


M. Robb, Principal of the* Girls’ 
Handicraft School at Hamilton, and 
Miss Charlotte Galbraith, another 
member of the staff, spent the day at 
our School, seeing as much of the 
various departments was possible, and 
they were deeply interested in every 
phase of our work. How this appealed 
to them is expressed in the very ap- 
preciative letter to Mr. Fetterly from 
Miss Robb as follows: 

“*L wish to thank you very much for 
the interesting time we had with you 
on Friday. It was a day of real ed- 
ucation for both Miss Galbraith and 
myself, and we appreciate very much 
the privilege of being able to visit your 
School and see at first hand the splen- 
did workfyou are doing. 

“We should like also to thank the 
members of the Staff who helped to 
make the -day so pleasant. There is 
a wonderful atmosphere in the School, 
and you and your teachers are to be 
congratulated on the splendid con- 
tribution you are making to the ed- 
ucational life of the Province.”” 


o 
News 


With a very early, very heavy, and 
very unusual fall of snow, speculation 
is rife as to whether we“can look for- 
ward to a cold winter with good hoc- 
key and skating cushions, or whether 
we sLall have a mild, open winter as 
in the two preceding years. This is 
of sume concern as it appears impro- 
bable that the Belleville Arena will 
function this year. 


li a card just received from Miss 
James she sends her best wishes to 
everyone at the School, and informs 
us that she going to Victoria, B.C., 
to be gone for the winter at least. 
Her brother in Los Angeles is to join 
her there. He will meet her at Van- 
couver and accompany her on the boat 
to Victoria. We all send her our 


entertained the Convention one even- kindest regards and hope she will 
ing by staging the whole circus perfor- greatly enjoy her stay in the beautiful 
mance in a very creditable manner. _ Sunset Province. 


Nerman Sero is great! 
the career of Scotty Marti ‘cousin, 
who is playing professional hockey 
with Syracuse. 


interested is 
his consi 


: Recently our superintendent 


an interesting and well-received adi 
at the United Church in Odessa. He 
dealt with the problem ef the prevention 
of crime asa live issue in ‘society to-day. 


Adele Lowson of Toronto, in a letter 
to Dot Ouellette and Eleanor Morrison * 
tells of her enjoyment is attending the 
, Bible class and Young People’s Society 
\at the Church for the Deaf. 
i Bob Thompson had word from 
one of our graduates, Elwood Bell, - 
: who is still greatly interested to know 


‘ingenious and helpful charts used to that his athletic records are still un- 


broken 


Remembrance Day was fittingly 
marked at the School. The teachers 
on the previous Friday had explained 
the significance of the day according to 
the circular issued by the Department 
of Education and on Saturday at eleven 
o'clock the assembled School observe- 
ed the two minute silence in commer- 
ation of the dead. 


The O. S. D. Dramatic Club held 
its regular meeting on Saturday No- 
vember the eleventh with Robert 1 
Thompson presiding. William Rule, 
the secretary, gave x concise report of 
th€'work of the club to date, and Jack 
Morrison, the “treasurer, read. the 
financial statement. The Suggestion by 
| Dorothy Ouellette that the clu motto 
, be “Fair and Square’? was adopted. 
Games and a performance of some of 
the manly arts by the club athletes 
concluded ‘a very happily arranged 
evening. 


The Hastings Baseball League held 
a benefit evening in Johnstone's Aca- 
demy on November the sixteenth. On 
this occasion Mr. Joe Short, the 
league president, made the present- 
ation of the baseball trophy to che 
Belleville Crystallacs, champions: of 
the Hastings County League. Bob 
Thompson, who was a valued mem- 
ber of the team throughout the seasen, 
was on hand with his comrades from 
the Alemite, and he reports a very 
pleasant evening. -Bob not. only played 
ball this summer,and had a good job, 
but has greatly improved his English 
and speech reading through continued 
contact with the hearing. 


Everybody likes our senior’ s pupil, 
Bob Thompson, and he seems quite 
as popular in Lucknow, his home 
tow. Last summer Bob was one of 
the star-players of that town's baseball 
team and helped them to win the 
championship of the Lakeside League. 

A civic banquet was tendered the 
team on Oct. 3rd. and from the Luck- 
now Sentinel’s report we take the foll- 
pwing paragraph: 


£ ‘The absence of Sandy McLennan 


and Bob Thompson, two members of 
the team was regretted: ‘‘Sandy’’ was: 
a tower of strength to the team during 
_the year, while Bob was member of the 
1932 team and engaged as well in the 
play-off series this fall. Two speed 
skating trophies Bob has won at Belle- 
ville, where he attends school, were on 
display at the banquet, and honor was 
paid him an expressicn of which was 
Tequested to be forwarded tohim.’’ In 
the same issue there was a very brief 
sketch of the special aptitude of each 
member of ths team, from which we 
quote: ‘“Bob Thompson, student at 
Belleville, who covered third base dur- 
ing the playoffs this year was the 
idol of the fans, as he was the season 
before when he played during the en- 
tire schedule.”’” 


} 
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Classroom Locals 


Doris Colquhoun’s grandmother 
had a long trip out te Saskatchewan 
this Fall. 


Ahti Laine is very proud of his 
new helmet. 


James Brown found five cents in a 
pocket of his new trousers. He was 
happy. 


George Hood enjoyed the gun and 
false face his sister sent to him. 


Harold Coomber liked the funny 
spapers and gum from his aunt. 


Bertha Canning has gained ten! 
pounds since she came to school in 
September. * 


Jack Micetick was happy to get a 
letter and some gum from home. 


Gerald Clarke was very happy to 
geta letter from his sisters in Detroit. 


Miss. Benedict's class made paper j 
hats for Hallow’en. They enjoyed the | 
ice-cream, cake and candy atthe party 
in the afternoon. 


Peter Thibault was pleased to get | 
a box fram home. He isanxiously 
watching for the ice and snow to| 
come so lie can use the skates his 
mother sent him. 


Marion Bennett was very pleased 
when she received the post card sent | 
te her through the mail. { 

Archie Ring is very proud of his 
new glasses. He says he is going to 
take them home at Christmas time to 
show them to his mother. 


Samuel McLaughlin went to the 
show on Saturday. This is the first 
time Samuel has been to the show 
here and he enjoyed it very much. 


Ralph Patrick showed the boys, 
and girls in his class, how to make a 
Jack 0’ lantern for hallow’ en. 


Wilfred Stewart and Nathan Skuls- ! 
ky received two nice boxes last week. | 
| 

Frank Schemellovich was very pleas- | 
ed to have been invited to the Inter- 
~ miGiliate party last Saturday. 


<The small boys and girls in Miss 
VanAllen’s room enjayed Roma's 
birthday party on Monday, Nov. 6. | 
Roma’s mother sent her a lovely box | 


containing birthday cake, candies, and | ! 


two new diesses. Everyone enjoyed | 
the party and the girls looked beauti- 
ful in their little party dresses. | 
| 
i 
Murray Mc Clelland appreciated the | 
Hallow'en box from his Grandma | 
Case. 


Loretta Hoy loves to get her letters 
from home, especially those containing 
gum and candy. 


Miss VanAllen’s boys and girls had 


a party Hallowe'en afternoon. The 
children were dressed with false faces 
and hats. Everyone enjoyed the sand- 
wiches, cakes and kisses. 


Mabel Fisk liked her Hollowe'en 
gift too. 


I gota box from Rose witht some 
candies, six bars, a black cat full of 
candies, a false-face, a letter, ten cents 
and three jig saw puzzlesin it. I treated 
my class. “They thanked me. 

Harry Husak. 


Last Saturday Miss McKillips sent 
me six boxes from the Lip-reading 
Club io Toronto [ got a new green 
coat, a green hat, a pair of stockings, 
a pair of gloves. some underwear and 
some brown mending wool. [| am 
very proud them. The Lip-reading 
Club is very good to me. 

Margaret Shepherd. 


I got a box from my mother with 
| three bars, a false-face and amask in it. 
Tlikedthem all. I did not get any 
letter. Frank Mair. 


I got a letter from my sister Dora. 
She told me that it was my baby 
brother Angus Donald's birthday and 
he is ten months old. My brothers and 
sisters dressed up and marched to the 
arena on Hallowe'en. She told me that 
we had ten baby pigs and two more 


| calves. 
+ I gota box from home. I got three 


oranges, gum, candies, a false face, 
and a paper hat. I was very glad. 
Anna Hedden. 


| Miss Cass gave me a pink blouse’ 


and two white ones I thanked her for 
them. I like them She was very kind 
to me. Mabel Patrick. 


Beatrice, Evelyn, Mabel and I went 
to ashow at the Capitol theatre on 
Saturday. The show. was about 
Tarzan. Two girls danced. it was a 
good picture. Dorothy Presley. 


Last Saturday night the intermediate 
girls invited me to a Hallowe'en party 
in the assembly room. I pretended to 
be alittle girl. I wore a short, white 
dress, blue hair-ribbon, blue socks 
and black shoes. I carried a book 
under my arm. Some of the boys had 
very funny costumes. “We played 
games, had lunch and danced for a 
while. I enjoyed the party. 


On Oct.17, I got a letter from my 
brother. He said my little rabbits are 
beginning to come out of their nest 


and run around just like rats. They 
are pretty little gray rabbits. I like 
them. George Traini. 


I got acard and a box from mother. 
got some candies. I ate some and 
gave some candy to Violet. She said 
“Thank you.’’ Violet is my chum. 
I was glad to get my box. 

Madeline Geddis. 


On Nov. 2, | got a letter from my 
mother.” She wishes [ was home to 
help her. She is planting bulbs out 
| inthe garden. 
to three Hallowe'en parties. My 
+ mother will send mea serviette to hem- 
|stuchforher. I shall enjoy making it. 
Inez Harris. 


Last Wednesday we wentto church 
in Belleville. We saw a bulldog on 
the sidewalk. We petted ir. 


William Kiniski. 


Merritt Clark. | 


My sister Barbara went | 


the morning we | ro 
‘They were orange with t 

bats en them: In the aftern re 
dressed up for the parade. All’ the 
boys and girls downstairs were in it. 
We wore false faces and our caps. 
Glen cartied his Jack-o’-lantern. We 
went upstairs, then through Mr. 
Fetterly’s office. We had candy kisses 
and suckers. We had lots of fun. 
Loretta Bonneville. 


We had tomato juice for breakfast 
this morning. We liked it. * 

I got a box from my mother. [got 
new shoes,ten cents, some funny 
papers and cakes. My friendIsa was 
married Jast month. Mother sent me 
a piece of her wedding cake. 

Edna Donald. 


Doreen Brown, Miss Rathbun and I 


My mother met me at St. James 
church. I was so glad to see her. We 
went to Mrs. Barton’s home. She told 
me that she would come to see me in 
Belleville. I will be glad tosee her. [ 
shali goto Mrs. Barton’s home in 
Belleville. Hazel Blair. 


It was my birthday on October 31. 
The girls and boys wished me many 
happy returns of the day. I was very 
glad to get a letter from my father. 
He told me that he got me a new 
peekenese pup for my birthday. 1 am 
anxious to see him. [ shail like him. I 
was very glad to get three boxes from 
my mother. My mother and father are 
always kind to me. The girls gave me 
some presents for my birthday. 

Winnie Cresdee. 


| On October 22 we wentto Ortawa 
at 9 o'clock. We got there at 5 
| o'clock. We wenttoSt. James Church, 
A man took Margaret and me toa 
woman’shome. Her name was Mrs. 
Yelland. We’ played the piano. * I 
can not play the piano. In the evening 
we went to St. James Church. Some 
of the boys and girls talked and played 
jthe band. The people clapped their 
bands. 
; On Monday we went to the normal 
school. We watched some children 
dance. After dinner we went for a 
}long ride and saw the beautiful city. 
| We saw many things.. At night we 
| went to Bell St. Church. Then we 
| dressed in our costumes and danced. 
The people clapped their hands. Then 
we came home and played the piano. 


| Then we went to bed because we 
| were tired. 
| On Tuesday morning we left 


Ottawa at9 o'clock. »Wecame back 
to O. S. D. at 9 o'clock at might. We 
were tired and went to bed. We 
had a very good time. 

3 Ethel Hooey. 

Last Tuesday, October 31, was 
Hallowe'en. The children wore funny 
costumes and false faces and had a pa- 
rade. They eame to our classroom and 
walked around. We laughed at them. 
They had a lot of fun. 
| At 2. 30 o'clock we had a party 
with Miss Bell's class. We went to 
the basement and played games. We 
ran races with a jelly-bean on a knife. 
It was fun. Then we tried to throw an 
apple into a pumpkin. Carl won the 
prize. Then we bobbed for apples in 
a tub of water. We got our faces and 
hair all wet. 

Then we went to Miss Bell’s room 
We popped corn and had candies and 
nuts. Miss. Code, diss Allison and 
Dr. Tennant came to see us. We 
enjoyed ourselves and thanked Miss 
Bell and Miss Rathbun for the party. 

Elva Richardson. 


© 


went to Ottawa in Mr. Gordon’s car. * 


+ Last August two boys came to live 
i in my grandfather's ‘cottage. They 
came from Niagare Falls’ Their names 
were Gordon and Coulson.One morn. _ 
ing I wanted to go their cottage. I knew 
them because they had been there be- 
| fore. They bad a small metor boat. 
i Coulson told’ me that he wanted me 
‘to ride in it. We had a good ride on 
; the lake. Their father was the manager 
of a factory where they manufacture 
spoons, forks,knives and ether things. 
| ‘They stayed at the Cottage for two 
t weeks. Gordon andI shot some ani- 
mals and other things in the woods, | 
liked the boys very much and we had 
a good time. They will ‘come to the 
cottage next year. Dalron Storring. 


On October 22, Winne Cresdee, } 


On Monday morning, August the 
seventh, my father, brother and I left 
Geme abeut 7,30 o'clock to go for a 
picnic to Streetsville. \ 

We rode in our friend, Mr. 
Patterson’s, car and reached'Peel Park 
in Streetsville at about 9 30 o'clock 
We met my aunt and uncle there, 
There were about two hundred and 
fifty people there. At 10.30 o'clock 
the boys and girls played softball. 
The water was rather deep. I went 
swimmingin the river. The water 
was rather warm. At noon, we had 
dinner. 

After dinner, the boys and girls had 
races._A deaf man teok pictures of 
them with a moving picture camera. - 
In the afternoon, a few boys and girls 
swam in the river, where it was low. 
Then we had supper. After supper, 
the river was higher than in the after- 
noon... It was raining a little. After a 
while it stopped raining. The boys 
and girls got into the bus for Toronto. 
Later in the evening at about 10 o'- 
clock, we left Streetsville. We arrived: 
home about 1.05 o’clock and we were 
tired. We had a good time. 

Wallace Nahrgang. 


On the last of June Bernard Elliott, 
his mother, father, sister, and brother 
came to call onme. [had goneto pay 
the telephone bill. Bernard shook 
hands with my sister, father, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. A. Pearl but he did not shake 
with me because I was not there. 
When 1 reached home about 11 30, 
o'clock, Bernard wast our home. My 
sister told me that Bernard was going to 
stay for a while. He shook hands 
with me. I was surprised to see him. 
Bernard stayed for dinner with us but 
his father, mother, sister and brocher > 
went to the Walker Cabin for dinner. 

In the afternoon Bernard and I went 
to see Mrs. Albert Fraser who is deat 
but she was away. Then he and.J 
went to Carman Quinn's. Carman. 
Quinn owns a barber shop. He has 
a good business. When we reac 
home, my sister asked me if Bernar&, 
would like to.swim at Creek's but he 
did not want to swim there because he 
had caught a bad cold in Toronto. 
Then my sister asked him to ge fora 
ride in their car. We went to Creek's 
Cottage and Bernard and [ went fora 
ride in. Creek’s boat but. the others 
did not ride in Creek's boat. They 


swan Bernard and I saw an old boat 
house. We looked inside it. It was 
almost falling down. About five 


o'clock we went back to Mr. Creek's 
cottage. We had a lunch there. Ber- 
nard’s family was waiting for him. 
My father had finished working and 
went home so they met my father. 
They chatted with him for an hour. 
On June the thirtieth Bernard and 
his family went to Gaspe. They 
stayed there for three weeks. 
Edmeur Cleutier. 


Charles Mair,the rugged, aggressive 
Canadian poet, ‘utilizes the inspiring 


example ‘ot Hudson's own feat in 
entering the bay’ in his litde 50-ton 
vessel, to enforce his strong advocacy 
of this route, in these lines: 
Open the Bay which Hudson -- doubly 
crowned 

By fame — to science and to history gave. 
This was his Ji this hie utmost bound; 
Here, all unwittingly, he sailed and found 


At once, a path of empire and a grave. ost 


Open the Bay!. What-cared that seaman grim 
For towering iceberg or the crushing floe? 

He sped at noonday or at midnight dim, 

‘A man! and, hence, there was a way for him, 
Andvwhete he wenta thousand ships can go, 


As the development ofthe prairie 
provinces increased, and the imperative 
necessity arose for lower freight rates 
and greater transportation facilities, 
the Government at last took action and 
two years ago the Hudson Bay Rail- 
way ‘and’ the essential harbor require- 
ments at Churchill were completed, 
and Canada now has the unique ad- 
vantage of an ocean port in the very 
centre of the Dominion; and there 
will be two such ports for ocean going 
vessels when the St. Lawrence River 
project is finished. According to en- 
gineers and other qualified observers, 
Churchill harbor ‘‘is one of the most 
magnificent’ harbors in the world— 
probably the finest harbor.’ The 
very best harbor facilities have been 
provided, and the elevator built by the 
Canadian Government is the last word 
in construction and equipment. It 
has a present. capacity of 2,500,000 
bushels and is devised. in such _aman- 
ner that it can be increased to 10,000, 
000. Grain can be poured into ships 
at the rate of 80,000 bushels per hour. 

‘Traffic out of Churchill, Canada’s 
two-year-old seaport on Hudson Bay, 
this year was double what it was last 
year. © More than 5,000,000 bushels 
of wheat were loaded by 20 ships be- 
fore the middle of October, compared 
with 2,736,000 bushels in 10 vessels 
last season. Nor is this port used only 
for shipping wheat. A ship Jefe Church- 
ill on Oct. 2nd carrying a cargo of 
307,000 bushels of wheat, 200 head 
of cattle, 150,000 feet of lumber pro- 
ducts, 17 tons of honey etc. The 
wheat alone represented the yield of 
20,000 acres, and it took 232 cars to 
carry the cargo to the port. 


Canada’s Great Inland Sea 

Hudson Bay is a great, nearly land- 
locked inland sea almost a thousand 
miles long inclusive of James Bay, and 
six hundred wide, with an area of 576, 
000 sq. miles. Hudson Strait is abouc 
five hundred miles long and has an 
average ‘width of one hundred miles. 
Both Bay and Strait are open the year 
round, the danger to navigation being 
caused chiefly by the icebergs and 
floes that come down Fox Channel and 
Davis Strait. The climate is often mis- 
represented. Churchill is. in the 
fame latitude as northern. Scotland, 
is 13 degrees south of Viadivostock, 
which is kept open most of the year by 
ice-breakers, and is only slightly colder: 
than Edmonton. 


j nily M. Boulton pays fate ta) 
this ‘great’ Bay ‘in| the ‘following fine 
poem: ei 


ASong For Our Inland Sea 
A tong for the glorious Hudson Bay, 
Forthe nboales ice-bound sheet, 
Where the’ lap through the six 
months day, 
*Gainst ‘the ice-flees dimmed by the 
* frozen spray, 
And the wild gull wheels with its mate’ 
at play 
O’er the vast deep, speeding fleet. 


A seng for the source of a nation’s 
wealth = 

. Awaiting the master mind, 

For the vasty deep that is teeming with 
wealth ; 

Albeit locked in a slumbering stealth 

That awaits a nation with thews and 
health,- ~ 

And a people no longer blind. 


A seng fer the route to fair England's 
shore, 3 
Whence came Hudson in years 
gone by, 


And thrilled with pride to his stern 
heart's core, 
Then trembled anon with a mighty 
awe 
As he gazed where man had ne'er 
gazed before, 
And harked to the wind’s wild sigh. 


A song for the sea thar is all our own, 
For this jewel in Canada’s robe, 
For this uncut diamond, this regal 

stone, 
Flashing cold light from its setting Jone, 
And guarding, despite the wind's 
whispering moan, 
Its secrets for us to probe. 
Eten M. Bourton. 


The Metropolis, of the West 


A big Irish policeman was one day 
many. years ago talking to a traveller 
who had stepped off a transcontinental 
train at Winnipeg, and who asked 
“What makes Winnipeg?’ Scraping 
a lump of mud off his boot-heel, the 
Bobby held it out and said: “This is 
the sordid dhross and filthy lucre which 
keeps our nineteen chartered banks 
and their one and twenty suburban 
branches geing. Just beyant is one 
hundred million acres of it, and the 
dhirty stuff grows forty bushels to the 
acre.”” 

Of Winnipeg much might be said 
did space permit. It is the metropolis 
of the West, the commercial, in- 
dustrial, financial and educational 
centre of the prairie provinces. All 
across-continent railways converge 
there. TheC. ?. R. has the largest 
individually owned railway yard in the 
world, containing 300 miles of track- 
age. Ic has the largest grain market in 
the world, the largest flour mills, and at 
its sister city of St. Boniface, the largem 
stock yards in the British Empire. It 
has 36 parksand 851 industrial plants. 
It is a great, prosperous, progressive, 
fast-growing city, destined, many 
think,to become the largestin Canada, 
a rival to Chicago. 


Lord Lorne’s Fine Tribute 
In 1881 the Marquis of Lorne,then 


Governor-General of Canada, made | 


a tour through the western provincgs, 
and in a banquet in his honor in Win- 


nipeg, he paid tribute to that city in! 


the following eloquent words: 
“Unknown a few years ago, we seey, 
Winnipeg now with a population jo! 
ing in happy concord, and rapidly | 
ing it to the front rank amongst the 
commercial centres of the continent. 
We may look in vain elsewhere for a 
situation so favorable and so command- 
ing, many as are the fair regions. of 
which we can boast. There may be 


Tue Canapian 


seme among you before whose eyes 
the whole wonderful panorama of our 
Provinces has passed: =the’ ocean- 
garden island’ of Prince Edward, the 
magnificent valleys of the St. John and 
Sussex, that marvellous country, the 
jeme of ““Evangeline,”? where Blom- 
iden looks down on the tides of Fun- 
dy and over tracts of red soil richer 
than the weald of Kent; you may have 
Seen the fortified paradise of Quebec, 
and Montreal, whose prosperity and 
beauty are werthy of her great St. 
Lawrence; and you may have admired 
thewell-wrought and splendid province 
‘of Ontario, and rejoiced at the growth 
of her capital, Toronto; and yet no-| 
where can you find a situation whose 
natural advantages promise so great a 
future as that which seems insured to 
Manitoba, andto Winnipeg, the heart 
city of our Dominion. The measure- 
less meadows which commence here 
stretch without interruption of their 
good soil westward to your boundary. 
The Province is a green sea, over 
which the summer winds pass in waves 
of rich grasses and flowers; and on this 
vast extent it is only as yet here and 
there that a yellow patch shows some 
gigantic wheat field.’” 

Just across the river from Winnipeg 
is St. Boniface, a name made familiar 
everywhere by Whittier’s famous and 
beautiful poem ‘‘The Red River 
Voyageur.’? Here was the Roman 
Catholic Mission, since replaced by 
a magnificent Cathedral, ‘on which 
were the bells the voyageur heard, and 
which still sound from the Gathedral: 

“Is it the clang of the wild geese, 

Is it the Indian yell, 

‘That lends to the voice of the north- 
wind 

The tones of a far-off bell? 

“The voyageur smiles as he listens 

To the sound xhat grows apace; 

Well he knows the vesper ringing 

Of the bells of St. Boniface, — 

“The bells of the Roman(Mission, 

‘That call from their turrets twain 

‘To the boatman on the river, 

To the hunter on the plain.’* 


Manitoba’s Symbolic Parlia- 
ment Buildings 

Winnipeg can boast of having one 
of the most beautiful parliament build- 
ings in the world, costing eight million 
dollars. very part of the structure is 
replete with symbolic figures and de- 
signs, each having its awn particular 
message, the majestic whole typifying 
the Spirit of Progress. *‘That which 
is best in the Past has been preserved 
and wrought by the hand of the Pre- 
sent into this strueture, emblematic of 
Manit “The Land of the Great 
Spirit. From Greece, from Egypt, 
from Babylon, from Rome have been 
borrowed appropriate allegorical de- 
signs, the whole crowned by the golden 
bronze figure of Eternal Youth poised 
aloft on the dome, typifying the Spirit 
} of Enterprise, the artist’s interpretation 
of the Spirit of the West. “‘In his 
right, uplifted hand is a torch —the call 
of Eternal Youth to join in the race, 
to carry the light of Si in, of high 
ideals, of-noble aspirati 
thermost parts of the Province.’” i 

‘The decorations of the beautiful | 
| Legislative Chamber depict the. origin 
{and development of legislation. On 
| tablets are the names of the world’s 
great lawgivers, the five great codes of 
laws, and the various periods of le- 
gislations and figures representing the 
eternal spiritual and moral virtues; | 
and two massive bronze statues, one | 
jof Moses, the primary source of the | 
best legislative principles, and the > 


| The central figure of all is that of Jusc- 
\ice, no longer blind, but with ear at- 
' tune to Wisdom standing at her right, 
land Knowledge at her left, and her 
| band outstretched to dispense ¢qual 
justice te all. 


The “‘Voyageur Boats” 

By Geo. M. Williamson. 

The “‘voyageur”’ or Red River beats 
were used with remarkable success to 
bring Colonel: Wolseley's expedition 
to Fort Garry to quell the rebellion 
under Louis Riel. Vhesoldiers came ‘ 
by way of Lake Shebandowan, Kam- 
inistiquia River, Winnipeg River, Red 
River, to Fort Garry. ‘This route, 
that was chosen,’ had been formerly 
used by the Great North West Fur 
Company before joining with the Hud- 
son's Bay Company; but nothing larger 
than birch bark canoe was employed 
for the first 200 miles westward from 
Lake Superior. It had been consider- 
ed impracticable for doats, and troops 
had previously been sentto Bort Garry 
by Hudson Bay, the Nelton River 
and Lake Winnipeg. 

A large number of voyageurs, whites 
and Indians, had been hired in differ- 
ent parts of Ontario and Quebec for 
the expedition. They were selected 
on account of their skill in handling 
buat and canoes. These voyageurs 
were of different nationalities; some 
were Indians orhad Indian blood in 
their veins, others were Scotch or 
French-Canadians ~The Red River 
boats were flat-bottomed and'inclinéd 
to be somewhat clumsy, but were very 
strong, carrying about 4,009 Ibs. ina 
load. Two men were required to 
steer and guide them. A great many 
difficulties confronted these voyageurs, 
especially crossing the portages, that 
is, the place where rapids made it 
necessary to take the boats out of the 
water and convey them by means of 
rollers to the next spot where the 
water allowed df their being again 
launched. 

When a rapid has tobe run, the 
bowman always stands upin his place 
and steers, paddle in hand, braced 
against the stern, his keen eye onthe 
rushing water. The voyageur inthe 
stern, an oar in stern-rowluck, keeps 
the boat from swinging inthe current, 
Dewn the torrent the boat rushes, pro- 
pelled by the desperate efforts of the” 
oarsmen. They row as for theii lives 
so that there may he steerage Way for 
the bowman, who, by use of his pad- 
dle, brings the vessel safely through 
the rocks and whirlpools. 

Just 38 days after leaving Sheban- 
dowan, the expedition arrived safely at 
Fort Garry. Great credit is due the 
voyageurs for this wonderful achieve- 
ment, for difficulties beset them on 
every hand. This achievement was to 
bear fruit in another form, in a sphere 
far removed from Fort Garry. 

In 1884, when General Graves 
Gerdon and his troops were hemmed 
in by the Mahdi’s forces at Khartoum 
in the Soudan, and were being slowly 
starved to death, Lord Wolseley was 
the man required to relieve him. He 
was then the adjutant-general of the 
War Office, and: called upon Sir 
William Butler, who was with him in 
the Red River expedition, to assist 
him. 

‘The writer quotes from the auto- 
biography of Sir William Butler orders 
that were given by the British Govern- 


| ment: ‘‘We have it in contemplation 


to despatch a strong brigade of British 
troops to or toward Dongola by the 
Nile route... Proceed at once to find 
four hundred boats similar to those 
used in the Red River expedition. 
If you cannot find such boats, you will 
have to build them.’* , 


Colonel Butler was given a.blank 
cheque for the building and equipment 


-| other of Solon the Greek law-giver. , of these boats. Five hundred Canadian 


boatmen were employed to navigate 
the boats on the Nile and the cataracts. 
Everyone knows the result of the ex- 
pedition, only two boats being lost. 
Once more the voyageurs had played 
their part nobly. . 
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Ralph Connor ; 
Author and Divine who “allured to brighter 
Worlds and led the way.”” 


‘Ima country as recently settled as the 
Western Provinces, an indigenous lit- 
erature could scarcely be leoked for, 
but there have been several authors of 
teal merit, who, though immigrants 
from Eastern Canada or the Old Land 
have produced works that are really 
indigenous, inasmuch as they pertray 
truly and vividly the essential spirit of 
life qn the far-flung frontiers—its her- 
oism,\its sacrifices, its mananimity, and 
also its inevitable crudeness, its selfish 
greed, even its occasional vice and 
brutality. On another page will be 
found an article dealing with the litera- 
ture of Manitoba, but more extended 
reference should be made to Charles 
W. Gordon (Ralph Connor), the 
most famous of them all, of whose 
books several million copies have been 
sold. It is gratifying to know that the 
works of at least the three most widely 
read Canadian authors, of whom Ralph 
Connor is one, have had a sale equal- 
led by those of few other authors in 
recent yeats. We refer, of course,to 
books of real literary merit, not to the 
floods of detective and mystery stories, 
turned out at the rate of half a dozen 
a year by some writers and their corps 
of coadjuters. Marshall Sanders’ 
“‘Beautiful Joe’” has had a sale of mil- 
lions of copies in many languages, and 
some of her other books have a very 
extended circulation, and Miss Mont- 
gomer’s works, especially her Anne 
series, have enjoyed an enormous vo- 
gue. 

Our author was born in Glengarry 
County, graduated from Knox College, 
Toronto, taught in a high school for 
a year, spent two a three vears asa 
missionary at Banff and in Manitoba, 
and then became pastor of a church 
in Winnipeg, where he still resides. 

The story of the finding of Ralph 
Connor is told by Rev. J. A. Mc- 
Donald in the “‘Westminster’’ maga- 
zine which he founded and edited. 
One day Gordon entered his office, 
complaining strongly of the general 
apathy shown towards missionary work 
in the west, and urging McDonald to 
tell his readers more about the work— 
give them the facts and figures. Mc- 
Donald said facts and figures had been 
given in abundance, and had aroused 
litle interest. “Give mea sketch’’, 
he said, *‘a story, a thing of life, rather 
than a report. Put in the local color. 
That would touch the imagination and 
bring response to your appeal for 
help ’’ 5 

The result was the series of sketch- 
es, each throbbing with life and pathos 
and appeal, that appeared first in The 
Westminster, and were afterwards is- 
sued in book form under the title of 
“Black Rock.’ But why ‘‘Ralph 
Connor’? The language, true to life, 
used by some of the characters, was 

‘somewhat lurid and it was thought best 
not to use the author's real name. He 
suggested ‘‘Cannor’’ as a pen name, 
but this did not appeal to McDonald, 
so he decided on ‘‘Ralph Connor.”* 
So “without his knowledge or consent 
he was intzoduced to the reading world 
with that new-coined name to make 
ermar.’”’ 

“~ The success of Ralph Connor is 
due to three main causes. In the first 
place he is a born story-teller, with a 
strong dramatic gift. His people are 
real people, his pages instinct with life, | 
and he has rare descriptive powers. In | 
the second case he uses first-hand 
material, has confined himself to the 
Canadian scene, portrays real people 
ashe knew them, that fill his pages 
with throbbing life, and that gave the 
world for the first time a true and vivid 
picture of Canadian pioneer life. In 
the third case Ralph Connor is es- 


sentially a preacher of rightousness, to 


phasized by noble examples of godly 
men and women, contrasted with ig- 
noble specimens of vice and meanness. 
Ie is a great and grati ing that 
the pens of our most widely read 
Canadian authors are pure. Sacrifice is 
another dominant note in his message, 
that requisite ef highest life being, 
everywhere promiment. And the final 
note is the keynote of the Gospel and 
the principles taught therein. And the 
enormous sale his books have had, 
and still have, is gratifying evidence 
that to gain popularity an author does 
not need to dish up the dregs of life, 
to sneer at virtue and make vice at- 
tractive, but that there is a vast multi- 
tude of people to whom books appeal 
that are clean and decent, that incul- 
cate virtue and honor, that stimulate 
to righteous living, that exalt those 
things that are pure and of good repute. 


Gwen's Canyon 
Rate Connor 

[Gwen, the heroine of ‘‘The Sky 
Pilot’’ was a daring rider and an ardent 
lover of outdoor life. She had been 
severely injured in a stampede in which 
she had risked her own life to save the 
Indian boy, Joe. Unable to leave her 
bed, she grew attimes rebellious, and 
it took all the tact of her friend the 
Missionary to soothe her and reconcile 
her to her condition. ] 

“Was it God let me fall:’’ she asked 
abruptly one day, and The Pilot knew 
the fight was on; but he only answered, 
looking fearlessly into her eyes: 

**Yes, Gwen, dear.’” 

“Why did He let me fall?"’ and 
her voice was very deliberate. 

“I don’t know, Gwen, dear,"’ said 
The Pilot steadily. *‘He knows,’” 

“And does He know I shall never 
ride again? Does He know how long 
the days are, andthe nights when | 
Ga't sleep? Does He know?” 

“Yes, Gwen, dear,”’ said The Pi- 
lot, and the tears were standing in the 
eyes, though his voice was still steady 
enough. 2 

“*Are you sure He knows?”” 
voice was painfully intense. 

“Listen to me, Gwen,’ began 
The Pilot, in great distress, but she 
cut him short. 

“‘Are you quite sure He knows?"? 
Answer me!”’ she cried, with her old 
imperiousness. 

“Yes, Gwen, He knows all about 


The 


“Then what do you think of him, 
just because He’s big and strong, treat- 
ing a little girl that way?”" Then she 
added, viciously: “‘[ hate Him! I 
don’t care! I hate Him!"’ 

“Gwen,” said the Pilot, as if 
changing the subject, “‘did it hurt to 
put on the plaster jacket?” 3 

“*You just bet!’* said Gwen, lap- 
sing in her English, as The Duke was 
not present; ‘‘it was worse than 
anything — awful! They had to 
straighten me out, you know,’’ and 
she shuddered at the memory of pain. 

“‘What a pity your father or The 
Duke was not nere?’’ said The Pilot, 
earnestly. 

“Why, they were both here!’’ 


“What a cruel shame! burst out 
The Pilot. **Den't they care for you 
any more?”” 

“OF course they do,”” said Gwen 
indignantly. 

“Why didn’t they stop the doctors 
from hurting you so cruelly?”. 

“Why, they let the doctors. It is 
going to help me to sit up and perhaps 


| hurt like that.?? 


to walk about a litle,’’ answered 
Gwen, with blue-gray eyes open wide. 


’ farand wide. 


very mean to stand by and see you 


we: 

‘Why, you.silly,’’ replied Gwen, 
impatiently, “‘they want my back to 
get straight and strong.” < - : 

“Oh, then they didn’t do it just for 
fun or for nothing?”’ said The Pilot,’ 
innocently. t 

“Gwen gazed at him in amazed 
and speechless wrath, and ke went on: 

“T-mean ‘they love you, theugh 
they let you be hurt; or: rather they 
let the doctors hurt you because they 
loved you and watite] to make you 
better.’* 

Gwen kept her eyes fixed -with cur- 
ious earnestness upon his face till the 
light began to dawn. 

“Do you mean,’’ she began slow- 
ly, “that though God let me fall, He 
loves me?” t 

The Pilot nodded; he could not 
trust his voice. 

“IT wonder if that can be true,” 
she said, as if to herself; and soon we 
said good-by and came away — The 
Pilot, limp and voiceless but I trium- 
phant, for I began te see a little light 
for Gwen. 4 

The Autumn days brought back “all 
Gwen's old restlessness, and the day 
of the Autumn round-up was _particu- 
larly trying to her. Why should she 
have to stay when all went after the 
cattle? But The Pilotcame in fresh 
and bright waving « bunch of wild 
flowers in his hand. He started to 
tell her of the splendor of the canyon 
in its autumn dress, when she burst 
out impatiendy. Rs 


“Oh, Lam sick of all this! 1 want 
toride! [ wanttosee the catile and 
the men and—and—and all the things 
outside.’ The Pilot was. a cowboy 
enough te know the longing that tug- 
ged at her heart for one wild race 
after the calves or steers, but he could 
only say: 

“Wait, Gwen. Try to be patient.’” 

“‘Lam patient; at feast-Ihave been 
Patient for two whole months, and it's 
no use, and I don’t believe God cares 
one bit | 

“Yes, he does, Gwen, more than | 
any of us,’* replied The Pilot, earnest- | 
y- 

“No, He does not care,”” she an- 
swered, with angry emphasis, and The 
Pilot made no reply. | 


“Perhaps,” she went on, hesitating- | 
ly, “He's angry because I said I didn’t | 
care for Him, you remember? That 
was very wicked. But don’t you think | 
I'm punished nearly enough now? 
You made me very angry, and I didn’t 
really mean it.’” 

After talking to her for some time 
of the sympathy of Jesus and his sacri- 
fice, The Pilot began the story of the 
canyon: 


“‘Acfirst there were no canyons, 
bur only the broad, open prairie. One 
day the Master of the Prairie, walking 
out over his great lawns, where were 
only grasses, asked the Prairie, ‘Where 
are your flowers?” ‘and the Prairie said 
“Master, I have no seeds.’ Then he 
spoke to the birds, and they carfied 
seeds of every kind of flower and 
strewed them far and wide, and soon 
the Prairie blocmed with crocuses and 
roses and buffalo beans and the yellow 
Crowfoot and the wild sunflowers and 
the red lilies all the summer long. 
Then the Master came and was well 
pleased; but he missed the flowers he 
loved best of all, and he said to the 
Prairie: “Where are the clematis and 
the columbine, the sweet violets and 
wind flowers, and all the ferns and 
flowering ~ shrubs?” And again he 
spoke to the birds, and again they 
carried allthe seeds and strewed them 
But, again, when the 


said The Pilot, ‘it was |’ 


If only the earth will feed us, 
If only the wind be/kind, 

We blossom for those who need us, 
‘The stragglers left behind. 


And Jo, the Lord of the Garden, 
He makes His'sun to rise,” 
And His rain to fall like’ pardon 
/ On our dusty paradise. ‘ 


On us He has laid the duty— 
The task of the wandering breed— 
To better the world with beauty, . 
Wherever the way may lead. 
Pp ala fia Pea 


Who shall inquire of the season, 

And question the wind where it blows? 
We blossom aud ask no reason, 

The Lord of the Garden knows. 


Bliss Carman, 


Master came, he could not find the 
flowers he loved best of all, and he 
said ‘Where are those, my sweetest 
flowers?" and the Prairie cried sorrow- 
fully: “Oh, Master! carinot keep the 
flowers, for the winds sweep fiercely, 
and the sun beats‘upon my breast, and 
they wither upand- fly away.) Then 
ithe Master spoke to the. Lightning, 
and with one swift blow the Lightning 
cleft the Prairie to the heart. And 
the Prairie rocked and ‘groaned in 
agony, and for many a day moaned 
bitterly over its. black, jagged, gaping 
wound. Bur the Little Swan. poured 
its waters through the eleft and. car- 
ried down deep black mould, and once 
mote the birds!carried seeds and strew- 
,ed them in the canyon. And after a 
long time the rough rocks were deck- 
ed out with soft mosses and trailing 
vines, and all the nooks were hung 
with clematis and columbine, and 
great elms lifted their huge tops high 
o the sunlight, and down about 
their feet clustered the low cedars and 
balsams, and everywhere the violets 
and wind flower and maiden-hair grew 
and bloomed, sill thecanyon became 
the Master's place for rest and peace 
and joy.’” 

The quaint tale was ended, and 
Gwen lay quiet for some moments, 
then said gently: 

“Yes! The canyon flowers are 
much the best.» Tell me what it 
means.’” . 

Then The Pilot readto her: ‘The 
fruits—I' Il read flowers— of the Spirit 
are love, joy, peace, long suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
self control, and some of these grow 
only in the canyon.’” 

“Which are the canyon flowers” 
asked Gwen soltly, and The Pilot an- 


| Swered: 


“‘Gentleness, meekness, self con- 
trol; but though the others, love, joy, 
peace, bloom in the open, yet never 
with so rich a bloom and-so sweet a” 
perfume as in the canyen.’” 


For along time Gwen lay quite still, 
and then said wistfully, w her lips 
trembled: 

“There are ne flewers in my can- 
yon, but only ragged roeks.’” 

*'Some day they will bloom, Gwen 
dear; He will find them and we, too, 
shall see them.’’ 

But as the days shortened outside 
they brightened inside; and every day, 
and more and more, Gwen’s room 
became the brightest spot in all the 
house. 


The annual loss through forest fires 
in Canada amounts to about one dollar 
for every man, woman, and child in 
the dominion, mostly due to people's 
carelessness. And this is. but one 


item’ of the the total enormous losses 
sustained every year ina great variety of 
directions from the same cause. 
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Waving Fields of Golden Grain 


Saskatchewan--«The Bread Basket of Britain.” 


Song of the Golden Sea 
Sing ye ripening fields of wheat, 
Sing to the briezes passing by; 
Sing your jubilant song so sweet, 
Sing to the earth, the air, the sky. 


Earth that held thee and skies that kissed 
Morning and noon and night for long, 
Sun and rain, and the dew’and mist, 
All that has made you ind strong. 


The harvest fields of the far, far west 
Stretch out a shimmering’ sea of goid 
Every ripple upon thy breart 
Sings peace, and plenty, and wealth untold. 


Far as the eye can reach it goes, 
Farther still, till there seems no end, 
Under a sky where the grey and rose 
With the gold and turquoise softly blend, 


Here, where sweep the prairies lone, 
Broad and beautiful in God's eyes, 
Here in this young land, all our own. 
The granary of the old world lies. 


The prairies are one of Canada's 
dominant physical features. Their 
amazing expanse as they sweep before 
the eye to far horizons, the very un- 
expectedness of their beauty, impress 
the transient visitor as they stamp..the 
character of those who dwell upéi 
tem. Their swift transition from 
buffalo-hunting grounds of the red 
man ‘to far-flung wheat: fields of the | 
white, is, perhaps, the most romantic 
passage of modern economic history. 

Most people who have never seen 
the prairiew think that they consist of 
vast plains, nearly uniformly level, al- 
most devoid of beauty and variety, a 
journey across which is a rather dreary, | 
tiresome, uninteresting experience. 
But those who know them best find in 
them a majesty and a beauty elsewhere 
unsurpassed, an irresistible fascination, 
such as one feels in gazing upon the 
ocean, to which the prairies are often 
compared, especially as seen in their 
Pristine glory. 


Dr. G. M. Grant, former Principal 
of Queen's University, in his monu- 
mental work, “Picturesque Canada, 
speaks of the beauties of the prairies 
in the following glowing terms: 

“The anemone is the harbinger of 
spring, the first flower to appear on 
the wild prairie. Like the mayflower 
of the Maritimes, ‘‘itblooms amid the 
Snows."’ [tis at once the first fruits 
and the fit emblem ‘of spring. And | 
now a tender green begins to Aush the 
boundless open and soon the prairie 
becomes a sea of green, flecked with 
4” infinite variety of lowering plants. 
The billowy motion of the taller Spe- 
Cles us they bend and nod before the 

freeze isthe poetry of motion ona 
scale so vast that the mind is filled with 
3 serise of the sublime, as well as sat- 
- ised with the perfect beauty and har- 
Mony that extends on all sides to the 
horizon. The atmosphere, balmy and 
flower scented, is alse so charged with 
electricity that the blood courses 
through the veins under the perpetual 
influence of a stimulent that brings ne 
lassitude in its train. Summer comes 


Covered with roses. The traveller 
across the prairie walks on roses and. 
Sleeps ‘on roses. By the end of June 
the air is loaded with their perfume. 


| These are followed by an innumerable 


variety of asters and other flowers. 
But the ripe glosies of th year are re- 
served for theteason en summer 
merges into autumn. The tints of the 
woods in the older provinces are left 
farbehind by the wealth of the Prairie 
colors. The reddish hues of the Poas 
and other wild grasses, the salmon 
color of the sedges, the yellow of the 
bunch, buffalo ‘and blue-joint grass, 
the deep green of the vetches, the 
saffren-coloured reeds, the red, white, 
blue and yellow of the rich autumn 
flowers, blend their beauties In a 
a marvellous picture.’’ 


Rudyard Kipling pays poetical trib- 
ute _ 


“To the far-flung fenceless prairie 
Where the quick cloud-shadows trail, 

To our neighbor's barn in the offing. 
And the line of the new-cut rail, 

To the plough in her league-long furrow.*? 


And H. H. Bashford expresses his 
admiration in’ the following glowing 
words: 


1 ing a song of the West land, 
‘Though how shall a song but fail 

To capture the blue horizons 
That swallow the prairie trail? 


And how shall letters and papers 
Imprison tne breath of life? 

They know, who travel the prairie, 
Who know the song of its strife, 


The hopes and fears of the prairie, 
Its word to the sons of men 

Nay, how should a volume hold it, 
Inscribed with a human pen? 


rof. Hind, speaking of the prairie 
as it appeared to him half a century 
ago, describes “‘its extraordinary as- 
pects’? in the following graphic lang- 
uage: 

“Iemust be seen at sunrise, when 
the yast plain suddenly flashes with 
rose-colored light, as the rays of the 
sun sparkle in the dew on the long, 
rich grass, gently stirred by the unfail- 
ing morning breeze. It must be seen at 
noonday, when refraction swells into 
the forms of distant hill ranges, the 
ancient beaches and. ridges of Lake 
Winnipeg, which mark its former ex- 
tension; whén each willow-bush is 
magnified into a grove, each far distant 
clump ‘of aspens, not seen before, into 
wide forests, and the outline of wood- 
ed river banks, far beyond unassisted 
vision, rise into view. It must be seen 
at sunset, when just as the ball of fire 
is dipping below the horison, he throws 
a flood of red light, indescribably mag- 
nificert, upon the illimitable waving 
green, the colors blending and separa; 
ting with the gentle roll of the long 
@rass, seemingly magnified toward 
the horizon into the distant heaving 
swell of a parti-colored sea. It must be 
seen too by moonlight, when the sum- 
mits of the low green grass waves are 
tipped with silver, and the stars in the 
west suddenly disappear as they touch 
the'earth.”” 

-Although William Cullen Bryant 
is not a Canadian poet, yet we can- 
not refrain from quoting a part of his 


magnificent poetical description of the 
“prairies: 


These are the Gardens of the Desert, these 

‘The Uunshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 

For which the speech of England has no 

name = 

‘The Prairies. 1 behold them for the frst, 

And my heart swells, while the dilated sight, 

‘Takes in the encircling vastness. Lu! they 
__ stretch 

In airy undulations, far away, 

As if the ocean, in his gentlest swell, 

Stood still, with all his rounded billows fixed 

And motionless forever. 


Breezes of the South . . . have you fanned 
A nobler and a lovelier scene than this.? 
Man hath no part in all this glorious work; 
je hand that built the firmament hath 
heaved 
And smoothed these verdant swells, and sown 
their slopes 
With herbage, planted them with island 
Rroves, 
And hedged them round with forest. Fitting 
vor 
For this magnificerit temple of the sky — 
With flowers whose glory and. whose multi- 
tude 
Rival the consteliMions. ‘The great heavens 
Seem to stoop down upon the scene in love, 
nearer vault, and of a tenderer blue 
Than that w nds above our eastern 
hills. 


Mr. Frazer, of the survey depart- 
ment of Canada regards the Saskatch- 
ewan Valley as the most beautiful 
sweeten the world? ~He'saysr- ~ 


“I have been in many parts of the 
world, the Orient and the Occiden 
have seen beautiful places and magnifi- 
cent parks, grand gardens, noble ave- 
dues; but let me tell you, gentlemen, 
that the most beautiful spot on this 
round earth is the valley of the Saskat- 
chewan, in this strong rugged country, 
which stands as a rampart from the 
Auantic to the Pacific. Gothere in 
August and September and you will see 
God's own garden, stretching mile, on 
mile, from silver stream to the ethereal 
blue of the distant Rockies 


“Crimson and gold and azure, and 
the soft pearly-grays of delicate grass- 
es and shrubs that carpet the black 
mould, until you sink knee-deep ina 
wealth of trailing purple-tipped pea 
vine and pink flesh-colored castillja. 
Not one blade of all this splendor was 
sown or planted by the hand of man; 
not one design of the whole vast park 
laid out by human gardeners. Phere 
you will be “face to face with the 
beauties of God’s gifts with no warn: 
ing to keep off the grass. You may 
roll down these jewelled hills, all set 
with ruby and amethyst and_ pearl 
flowers, like boy, and as. you roll 

* there will bi the air the whistle of 
the Cresent wings, as a greuse or par- 
tridge cuts through’ the warm sun- 
shine.’” 


The Beauty of the North 

But, the plains region proper con- 
stitutes but a fraction of the vast and 
variegated area iying within the pro- 
vincial boundaries. Within easy reach 
of the great wheat plains is the Park 
region, a rich and fruitful country 
where groves of sightly poplars alter- 
nate with lawn like meadows, luxuriant 
with wild flowers of myriad hues, 
where the silver thread of creek and 
rivulet, orthe broad expanse of glim- 
mering lakes add variety to a delight- 
ful landscape. Northward the scene 
again changes as the trus forest region 


‘is entered. Theconifersgive a dark- 


ening tinge to the woodland scene; * 
tushing streams hurry through their 
rocky channpl beds, and deep lakes 
chase back with mirror-like fidelity the 
noble headland, wooded cape or rocky 
escarpment, which sentinel their 
shore. In addition to thousands of 
smaller bodies of water, there.are two 
lakes, lying chiefly in Saskatchewan, 
that are of vast extent. The larger, 
L. Athabasca is the fourth largest lake 
in Canada, “and L. Reindeer is sixth 
on the list, being larger than any inland 
lake in eastern Canada. A iarge part 
of this great region is a maze of lakes 
and streams, the southern part being 
drained by the thousand mile long . 
Churchill River, with its: wonderful 
series of connected lakes and vast river 
expansions; and the northern part by 
streams flowing into Lake Athabasca. 
In this great region of unsurpassed 
diversity —of rivers and lakes, of tree- 
clad hills and charming valleys —there 
are scenic attractions equalling any- 
thing on the continent. “Included in 
this* territory is the famous scenery of 
Methye portage, which has excited the 
admiration of explorers and travellérs 
as perhaps the most superb natural 
Fanovaria. of iorest scenery.in. North 
America. Not one omits to pay trib- 


ute to its beauty."’ Another writer, ¥ 
d 


lescribing another ‘tharming vista, 
ys: “'The majestic forests which 
wave upon these ridges, the delight- 
ful verdure of the intervening lawn, 
and the beautiful stream that wanders 
through it, giving ®pleasing variety to 
the scene, until these objects become 
blended with the horizon, form, on 
the whole, the most delightful natural 
scenery that I ever beheld.’” 


The Carlsbad of North 
America » 

No, the prairies do not consist en- 
tirely of great, uniformly level and un- 
diversified plains, for they are lined 
and dotted with es, of tree-lined 


riversand beautifulflakes, many ef them, 
popular summer re¥orts. One of the 
most noted of these, destined tu be a 
healing shrine to untold mulititudes, is 
Liule Lake Manitou, 14 miles in 
length, nestling amid sloping green 
hills in the hear: of the world’s greatest 
wheat producing belt—the finest spa » 
in the Britsh Empire; yet ic is prac- 
tically unknown, to the major portion 
of civilization with its countless diseases 
andailments. “The curative properties 
of the waters of this little inland sea 
have never been thoroughly estimated, 
bur its praises have been sung by Indian 
tribes inhabiting North America since 
long befojg the advent of white nations 
to this continent. Carlsbad, the 
world-famous German spa, has been 
proved by a comparative analysis of the 
Fespective waters, to be the inferior of 
the two in medicinal qualities, and it 
seems only a matter of time before 
Little Lake Manitou will come into its 
own and prove to the world, as it has 
already proved to thousands of Indian 
and’ white people throughout Canada 
and the U.S.A , that apparently incur- 
able diseases miraculously disappear in 
the mineralized waters of Saskatche- 
wan's combined Health and Pleasure 
Resort. 


(Continued on next page) 
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The Carlsbad of North 
America ~ ~ 


Wollaston - Lake was formerly | Till th 
known by the ‘Indians as Manitou 
‘The water is: pure 
and clear and it contains hundreds of 


(Spirit) Lake. 
rocky islets. Wellaston Lake is 
unique in that it is drained by two 
large rivers, almost equal in size, the 
water of one finally flowing into the 
Arctic Ocean and the other into Hud- 


son Bay. ‘The Fond du Lac drains 
‘out of the north=west corner westward 
into Lake Athabasca, thence into the 


> Mackenzie River System. Cuchrane 
river drains generally eastward into 
Reindeer lake, and eventually through 
Churchill River into Hudson Bay. 
v- This indicates that the height of land 
between the Hudson Bay and the 
Arctic Ocean drainage basins crosses 
Wollaston Lake. 


-The Valley of ‘Who Calls?” 


Frequently the Indian names tor the 
lakes and rivers and valleys were kept, 
and that is why Indian legends attach 
to so ny names in the West. Lhe 
pretty name Qu’ Appelle, a French 
word, comes trom an ludian legend 
According «to the story, ote clear 
might: an indian brave was paddling 10 
his canoe near the shore of a Deauutul 
lake, hastenmy homeward, when he 
heard his name calied sully. He an- 
swered "’Who cails?’” No reply came. 
‘Three. times tis name was spoken, 
and each ume he shouted ever more 
loudly, “Who calis?’’ But only the 
echvescame vack to him Upon reach- 
ing home he found that at the very 
hour when, tar away on the lake shore, 
he had heard his name, bis bride in 


their tepee hume had died, calling his | 


name. French voyageurs who heard 
the story named the Jake and river 
Qu’ Appell, nseaning “Who calls? 


Pauline Johnson has enshiined the 
legend ina fine poem, too long to 
quote in full, Whe first few stanzas 
tell of the beauuful Indian maiden who 
promised her lover chat on his.return 


“1 will be first to lay in thine any hand 

And whisper words of greeting 
shores 

And when thou wou 
Land, 

T'll go with thee, thy wite forevermore. 


st return ty thine own 


Early in the fall he starts eagerly on 
his journey to the lakes to claim his 
bride. He “‘rested not at even or 

» dawn"’ but journeyed day and mght 
for many jong days, thep as he paddied 
swittly onward with but “‘one more 
day's journey and | win )my queen,” 
just as the moon was rising, 

Suddenly from out the shadowed shore 
I heard a voice speak tenderly my name. 


*Who calls? | answered; no reply; and long 
de and listened. Then 


came 
Like to 4 soul unborn —a sung unsung. 


I teaned and sistened 
name, 
And then [answered in the quaint French 
tongue. 
‘Qu’ Appelle? Qu’ Appelle?* 
nt 


yes, she spoke my 


So answer, and 


the nig! 
Seemed still for the sound, till round me 


fel 

‘The far off echoes from the far off height 
‘Qu’ Appelle?” my voice came tack, 

*Qu'Appelle? "Qu’ 2 

When he reached the shore beside 

his tepee, he “heard the wail of wo- 

men and ‘of men, and the death-fires 

lighted on the shore.” 


No language tells the re and the pain, 
The bitterness that flooded all my life, 
When Twas led to look on het again, 
‘That queen of women, pledged to be my 
wife 
‘To look upon the beauty of her face, 
The sti'l closed eyes, the lips that knew 
no breath 
To look, to learn, ~to re. 
“Had been usurped by 
Death. 


my place 
ny one rival 


| A storm of wrecking sorrow beat and broke - 
About my heart, and Jife “shut out its 


night. 


close. 


‘She called thy name, then passed away’, they j 


said, . 
‘Just on the hour whereat the moop arose.’ 


No more he wandered among “the lakes 
“for she who made their beauty isnot there.” 
‘The palefaces have come and reared: thei 
tepees in the beautiful valley, and as the voy- 
ageurs sit beside their camp fires, "When the 
moonrise tips the distant hitl they hear strange 
voices through the silence.’” “And the deso- 
late Indian brave ‘Listens, heartsick, while 
the hunters tell 

Why white men named the valley Qu’Ap- 

pelle.” 


Katepwa—A Summer Idyll 


‘The beauty and enjoyment of a day 
| ata resortin Qu’ Appelie Valley is thus 
dehghtfully depicted in a short sketch 
in the Indian Head News, written 
by R_ W. Goodrich: 


We have been resting for a week 
or two in this, one of the fairest 
| spots in our fair province. I have 
‘been to a good many parts of the 
' world and have talked with those 
jwho have, and we have agreed there 
are very few spots of greater lov- 
| linéss than the Qu’ Appelle Valley. 


1 


| The ideal time, where possible, is 
| June, for then nawure reigns undis- 
turbed. The pretty litle denizens 
| of the woods have no fear and can 
| be seen and admired in their grace 
jand freedom. Only this morning | 
was sitting on the hillside reading, 
when hurting through the air from 


the ravine close by came a young} 


rabbit, landed on my. knee and then 
as gone like streak 
‘landed on the same knee in succes- 
sion and went tearing after the 
first, and 1 shook my. sides and felt 
|“ Lwas looking on at Oberon's revels 
‘and that lie Puck would be the 
next to appear. 


We saw the woodpeckers busy at 
their boring, and one of them, | 
think, has softening of the brain, 
for it taps the eavetrough next 
door from 4a. m. and has not yet 
discovered it is metal’ The chip 
munk comes close to us in the wood 
and lets us admire his beautiful 
stripes, and seems as curious of us 
as we ofit. A little farther on we 
come across a baby one as comical 
as could be, all streaks and tail. The 
perfect tameness of animal, bird 
and insect life is striking, for even 
a large orange and black butterfly 
about five inches across the wings 
allows one to take it on the tip of 
the finger, and sits loeking with its 
beady eyes taking in all you say to it. 


‘The brilliant oriole and the gay 
yellow warbler flash in and out 
among the trees. The stately king- 
fisher, the little cedar waxwing 
with its gleam: of red and its del- 
icate crest, the kingbird, the portly 
robin, the red-winged blackbird, all 
add their quota of color. 


What shall we say of the trees? 
Forming a perfect arch overhead, 
we know where man gained his idea 
of the gothic; it was from the forest. 


It would need very littie change to 


transform these lealy aisles into the 
vast echoing transcept of some mighty 
cathedral, and the sound of the organ 
is heard as the wind plays through the 
trees and the waves beat on the beach 
_ nearby. 


gain the hilltop. 
of hills, of woods, of water! 
infinite variety of scene that is Katep- 
wa’s charm. 


ight, ata e 

ough my anguish some one gently 
spoke, 

And said, ‘Twice did she call for you last 


Three more’ 


Now we emerge from the ravine and 
What a panorama 
It is the 


An Epic of the Soil 

The name *‘Saskatchewan’’ is a 
orruption of a Cree Indi: t 
meaning “swift current’, 
water’. It was applied by the natives 
to. any river having such peculiarities, 
but soon became restricted by the 
whites to the one great river, and the 
name was transferred to the province. 
‘Lhe history of Saskatchewan is an epic 
of the soil, the story of progress and 
development being the story of the 
progress and development of agricul- 
ture, and this has been astonishing, 
almost unparalled. As late as 1900 
bardly more than an advance guard of 


| 


In the twenty-six years since it was 
created a province Sakatchewan has 
advanced to third place among Canad- 
lan provinces in population, te second 
place in agricultural wealth, to first 
place in production of wheat, rye, oats 
and flax, first in horse-breeding. 
Nothing comparable to this has ever 
been known. It surpasses even the 
most spectacular phases of the west- 
ward march of agriculture in the 
United States in any similar space of 
ume. A competent American obser- 
ver has described. this pioneer move- 
ment in Western Canada as “‘the 
greatest rush for farm lands inthe 
world’s history.’” ») 

In quality, also, Saskatchewan wheat 
stands first in the world, having won 
lL out of 20 World’s Wheat Cham- 
pionships, most of the others yoing co 
and has a clydesdale stallion 
that won the grand championship of 
America for three consecutive years, 
an unequalled feat, and won it ten 
times in the last twelve years. 


‘The genius and spiritual presence 
of Pauline Johnson seem to be so im- 
manent throughout the West that it 1s 
quite excusable, almost essential for us 
to include many of her poems to 
embellish and give a more graphic 
interest to our theme. Her fancy was 
such that she could transform such 
commonplace things as railway trains 
into verse. Once she was dining in 
company with Sir William Van Horn 
inaC. P. R. train flying across the 
Prairies, when Miss Johnson wrote a 
Peem on a menu card and handed it 
to him, with her compliments. This 
she afterwards revised and added a 
sister poem, which appear below under 
the general title of 


Prairie Greyhounds 


C. P. R. Wesrsounp No. 1. 
I swing to the sunset land, 
ihe world of prairie, the world of plain, 


The world of promise, and hope, and gain, 
The world of gold, and the world of grain, 
And the world of the willing hand 


I carry the brave and bold, 

The one who works for the nation’s bread, 
The one whose past isa thing that’s dead, 
The one who battles and beats ahead, 
And the one who goes for gold. 


I swing to the land to be: 

4am the power that laid its floors, 
1 am the guide to its western stores, 
lam the key toits golden doors, 
That open alone to me. 


the following poem: 


‘King Wheat must Share his 
‘Throne. 


But while the first cycle of Saskt- 
chewan’s wonderful development has 
been agricultural and “the top six in- 
ches of soil ’’is by far its most valuable 
asset the cycle on which it is now enter- 
ing will be largely industrial, for which 
it has abundant resources. It has 
540,000 horse power of available water 


settlement had crossed the threshold | power at minimum flow, double for 
of these western’ plains, -less.than a, six months in the year. 
hundred thousand people in the whole | available lignite coal reserves'estimate:| 
vast Province—about 91,000—and to- 110 total 60,000,000,000 tons. It has 
day the population is close toa million, | known so¥ium sulphate deposits tot- 
over ten times as great as in 1900; } alling 120,000,000 tons—over half ot 
and the twenty million bushels of all ' the world’s natural occurring supply, 
grains produced that year had increased ' valued at probably a bi 
to overfive hundred million in 1928. | contains, as one of its most valuable 


It has easily 


ion dollars. It 
resourees, enormous deposits of the 
finest clays on the continent, which 
will probably in time support an im- 
mense clay productsindustry. Recent 
discoveries justify the belief that the 
northert-part of the Province contains 
tich copper-zinc and copper-nickel 
deposits, with a large geld content and 
with traces of platinum. There are 
also valuable deposits of magnetic and 
other iron ores, of silica sands, of talc 
and various other minerals. ‘I'he 
potential forest wealth of the Province 
is estimated to be at least $400,000, 
000, not including new growth. The 
lakes abound in valuable fish and of 
course the fur industry is important, 
and will so continue despite advanc- 
ing settlement, as there are now 214 
fur farms, which number will no doubt 
be largely increased. It is with quite 
excusable enthusiasm that the people 
of that great Province sing on their gala 
days 
“Saskatchewan, Saskatchewan, 
Saskatchewan forever; 
God save the West, and Heaven bless 


Saskatchewan forever.”’ 
ee 


A Blot on the Peaceful Scene 


“The steady, peaceful progress of the 
Province of Saskatchewan was broken 
in 1885 by the deplorable and tragic 
Second Riel Rebellion. Men from 
all parts of Canada eagerly responded 
to the call for volunteers, and within 
three or four menths forty-four hun- 
dred men under General Middleton 
were advancing on the rebels. There 
is no need to describe the brief dyd 
decisive campaign, but the names 
Duck Lake, Batoche, Frog Lake 2) 
Cut Knife Creek are indelibly inscribed 
on the pages of Canadian history, a5 
well as the record and memory of our 
gallant soldiers who fell, in whose hon- 
or William Wilfred Campbell wrote 


The North-West Rebellion’ 


““Forwari 
The captain said, 
Out of the morning's red. 
Brave and’ noble and dread, 
With hero and martial tread, 
Into the ‘North and the Westward. 


Over dim forest and lake, 

Over lone prairie and brake, 

The clamor of battle to wake, 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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My mother promised to send money 
for my ticket home for Christmas. I 
appreciate her kindness very’ much. 
Kenneth Ansley, 


On Nov. 4th, in the eveningewe had 

a Hallowe'en’ party. I wore a cos- 
tume. Harold “Major and {dressed 
2s a horse: ~ Harold’ was the head. 
He wore a horse's head made of brown 
paper. [ wore a tail made of brown 
cloth. Mr. Cunningham teased us, 
I kicked’him. © People laughed at us 
yery hard.’ A boy felloffour back. 
We bucked him off. "We were funny. 
We had a good time. 
Herbere White. 


I shall go home for Christmas. Ie will 
be in four weeks. I am very ‘happy. _ 


My friénd Harold has'a pony. He will home for Christmas. I hepe Ioan stay, 


home for two weeks, I shall be glad te 


Jetme drive it. Weshall hitch it to a 
sleigh. Then we shall siton the sleigh 
and drive the pony. It will go fast. [ 
gota box from my mother. I said to 
her, ‘‘Thank you very much.’? I got 
funny papers from Philip and Nelson. 
Ilike to read them. I will skate on the 
fink this afternoon, J. Perry. 


vember 10th we went to the 
city to see the Royal Scot. We saw 
many policemen walking near the 
} tain. The’ boys and I went in it. It 
was, beautiful. Two men gave a 
folder about the train to us. It left 
Belleville at 8.30 and went to King- 
ston. We ran to the boys’ residence 
about 5.30. Then I read the folder 
about the train... The train will go 
home to England. 


Lawrence Carley, 


Lastsummer in June t went home. 
[met my uncle John in Chalk River. 
Ishook hands with him. I rode in 
awagon to his house. My uncle John 
drove wo horses Their names were 
Teddy and Toppie I walked about 
2 miles tw Alice. McAnulty's house, 
I shook hands with her. 

On June twenty-seven, my uncle 
John and walked through the woods 
tothe C. P.R. station in Wylie. 
e in the train to North Bay. | 
about 6 a’clock and met my 
'shook hands with them. I 
brothers and one sister. 
Jackie McAnulty. 


family, 
have four 


We are making a scrap book in our 
Hchoolroom. 1 liked to cut out the pic- | 
tures and paste them in the book. It is 
Very pretry. Mary Drobina. 


One Saturday afternoon some boys 
and] made toy forts. We rolled large 
and made. them. into forts. 
team in each fort. Then we 
sowballs at each other. Many 
and the snow went down their 
was fun. 


boys felt 
necks. {1 


Donnie Donovan. 


My sister Annie will be married on 
Ov. 25th, 


ill be mari 


iedin December. They 
Every happy, I sent a wedding 
ag to Annie [t was pretty. Mics 
Snnard bought it for me. _ I shall 
nd one to Jennie too, 
Dorothy Antonio. 


Daddy sent twenty-five cents to me 


My other sister Jennie |\Then I waved it. 


Last July my father asked me if 


| wanted to ride abicyele and I told him 

that I did. He fixed his bicycle for me. 
After breakfast [ tried to ride the bi- 
cycle but I fell eff. 1 bracticed riding 
and in afew days I could ride all right, 


James Farrance borrowed my bicycl 
sometimes. One Friday afternoon 
went to Warsaw on my bicycle. It 
Seven miles ‘from’ Peterboro, [ had 
good time 


place. Then we went to Peterboro Fai 
on Children’s Day. i 
children. 


to. my home and had my supp: 


8.30 I went tothe C. N. tig 


arrived at Belleville about 1 
Albert’ 


My mother told me that I may g 


see my family again. I hope that I wi 
have a good time at Christmas, 


I received a card from Lila Hillma 
last month. I was glad to get ir. [ hav 


this time. 
Friday. 


could go, too. 
almost every month. Perh 
gohome I can go with 
be glad then. 


My home is in Fort Erie North, 
Last 
me if I could go to Niagara Falls. 
cles. We rode a long way. 
to Niagara Falls. 
from my home. — [fele a little tired, | 
watched the Falls. 
in them. 
hours. 

was about 7 o'clock. | was very late. 
Thad a good time riding on my bi- 
cycle, Charlie Possnett. 


On August 4th, my sister Nellie had 
a little baby girl called Jean Edith 

bi ft is cute. I went over to 
s place on August 21st. My 
ith was minding the baby. She 
ttake it out. I stayed over ‘at 
Nellie’s for two weeks. Jessie Lake. 


On Friday afternoon diss Ford 


ling hockey. Some pupils 
See acre tans cave the Bove | er ChesimaanTNCH ill ech 
Passesto gotothecity. At 5.30 o'clock iP Dechaandstuntlitanerscenl 
they went to the station, “They were from Dec. ; Bre 


surprised to see the Boy Sot ae Perhaps my sister will come to visit me | two weeks to come from the west here, 
(Coles. 


Last Saturday I washed my hair. 
After a while 


Margaret McLeod asked meto help | 
her wash her hair because her finger | 
was sore. 


So I helped her. 
Doreen Brown. 


fever. She was very sick. 


doing so well in school. I shall 
‘Udy hard and try to come first 
nor roll this month. 


Bruce May. | mother’s house. 


She stayed'in bed at my grand- 
Dr. O'Connor 


tiding last summer. On 


Sept.13th [ went to James Farrance’s 


Tt was’ 5c for 
About 6 0’clock I.went back 


lock. 
erow. 


Mary Ferguson. 


not written to her for along time May- 
be she thought I was mad at her. | was Perea 
ashamed of myself because did aot | MY Aunt Essieand the othey people 
write to her. Maybe I shall write to her 
Marie St. John. | 


My father will go to Timmins on t 
My brother said that if my; Afterswimming we played golf with 
father goes with his car he could go | two girl friends in, Mr. . McGovern’s 
with him but if he goes onthe train he | grounds” We thanked him very much 
could not go. 1 wish I was home so [ | for the nice time wehad About 10 30, 
My father goes there | o'clock we left his cottage and arrived 
ps when |; home at twelve o'clock. Nora Carey. 
I shall 

Lillian Dubeau. | 


August my boy. friend asked 
Af- 
ter dinner he and I set out our bicy- 


e 
rode through Steneville and Chippawa | 
Ie was 19. miles 


Isaw a rainbow 5 
We rested there about 2 * 
Then we went home. Ip 


came to sec her every afternoon, Dr. | 


| told’ my mother she must go to 


th 
Hospital’ in ie 


ents did not go outside. My sister and 
I stayed out for a long time. e.saw 


i Kingsto he rode ‘in | many pretty islands on beth sides) The 
grandpa’s car. We missed her very! sea was calm and when the moon rose 
much. She is home now. She feels a} it was very beautiful. When the boat 


little better. 


Marion Storring. 


1} Wewent to see tke train from Eng- 
land last Friday. We) went into the 
train. It was beautiful inside. Then | 
came back home. My hands were very 
cold, There were many boy scouts in 
f the train. Russell Manning. 
le] -. 9 
I) On November 10th, Miss Ford told 
18 | the boys that they could 20 to see the 
2 | Royal Scot, a train from England, at 
the C. P.R. station. We were anxious 
* | to gotosee the Royal Scot 
Wt | here at 4 o'clock. We went into the 
train and visited the dining room, the 
mail-room and the baggage car. They 


T)\tayed at the C. P. R. station for five 
‘ours, It arrived at Belleville at 3,30 
o'clock and leftfor Kingston at 8.30 
e' clock. Grant ‘Thorburn, 
Oo 
On July thirty-first my aunt Essie, 
Rossina Provenazo and | went to Long 
| Branch. Mr. Mc Govern hasa cottage 
'there. He invited the deaf people to 
have a tea party on his lawn. 

After dinner it rained very hard. 
We ran into his cottage. When it 
| stopped faining ic was bright and warm. 
The deaf boys and girlé went to Long 
Branch Beach and went in swimming. 


in 
e 


were learning how to swim. A few 
girls and I laughed at a dog, because it 
was following a littl boy in swimming. 
j The little boy pushed his dog into the 
| water. He barked atthe little boy. 


The pupils will go home for Christ- 
mas. I will go there perhaps. We 
will stay home from Déc. 22nd, until 
Jan. Ist We will be very happy. 
Itis snowing and rather cold. The 
trees and the ground are covered with 
ice and snow. ‘I'hey are beautiful 1 
liked the sngw very much, 

Dorothy Crewe. 


On Nov. 22nd. I gota. ietter and 
cents from my mother. There 
was a baby’s card in the letter, 

‘The card was from my_ brother-in- 
law, Brock. My sister, Wilda has a 
new baby girl. She weighs 614 Ibs. 
She is my niece. | was surorised. 

i Harold Major. 


A week ago I got a winter coat 

) from my aunt. I was glad to-get it. 
[liked it. Igot a letter from her last 
j.week. I was glad to hear from her. 
|'She lives in Hastings. Ia Murphy. | 
| Next Christmas I shail get a new | 
| pair of tube skates. | am fog of play- 
go home } 


We left 


were very beautiful. The Royal Scot 


| Went to Toronto. 


‘which 


get off. It took about five hours to 
Cross from Sydney, to Anacortes; 
Wash. When we got off the boat, we 
drove along the highway for along 
time in the night. We intended toreach 
Seattle, but we could ‘not because it 
was too late to go.so far. We Spent 
the night at Marysville, Wash, 

The next morning we lefe there for 
Seattle. When we’ arrived at Seattle, 
we saw and admired the new build- 
ings in the city. We. v ited “our 
friends in Seattle. My fri fs invited 
us to stay there for three days. 


We went around the City to see the 
sigh’s, We wentto visit my friend 
whose name is Samuet Abrahamson. 
He isa deaf man. We met him at his 
home, He was very much surprised to 
see me. He told me that he thought 
that’ was still going to.school in 
Vancouver, Wash. Buel was not go- 
ing there.- I was going to school in 
Vancouver, B.C. He was mistaken. 
He took me tothe Plymouth’s Club, 
There he and I met john Terico who 
was a graduate of the school for the 
deaf, Vancouver, Wash., last June. 
He was delighted to meet me. After a 
while my father came into the Ply- 
mouths’ Club to look me up. He took 
me to my friends. We had to go to bed 
carly because we wanted to get an early 
start in morning. 

The next morning we wentto Spo- 
kane, Wash. We drove along for a 
longtime, There were many winding 
ways . When we arrived at Spokane, 
we were tired of sitting tor such a long 
time. We bought something to eat 
there. We left and travelled on. We 


came through Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, lowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and ‘Ontario. 


When we were in lowa, we went to 
visit my great Aunt's home in Modale, 
Towa 

My mother wanted to” see hetibe- 
cause she had not seen her aunt since 
she was ten years old. We met my 
reat sunt. She was very much sur- 
ptised to see my mother, She invited 
us to stay there for a‘few days. We 
stayed there for five days. Then we 
wenteast. When we reached Detroit 


Automobile Factory That was very 
wonderful to us. We went from 
Detroit to Windsor, Ontario, through 
the tunel. We rode in it underthe 
Water for three minutes, that isktwo 
miles. After that, we went through 
Ontario. We wentto see my aunt who 
is my father’s sister. She lives at Forest, 
Ontario We stayed there for three 
days: When we left there, my sister had 
to stay with my aunt. After thar, we « 


‘The next morning we eame to Belle- 
ville. They brought me to school here. 
My mother told me that this was a 
beautiful school. We had a deliphtful 
trip from Victoria, B. C. to Toronto. 
We saw mountains and many things 
were yery beautiful. They 


do not know if I can go home. 


She works in Trenton. 

My mother will send me some | 

fpresents for Christmas. Irvine Hilker. H 
‘ 


| 


{ noon. We drove in our car from there 
{to Sydney, B.C. When we arrived at | 


On Sept. 30th, my mother took | Sydney we waited for the ferry totake | 
typhoi 
Daltori and I did not come to school 
on Sept. 13th because we helped her 
on the | work. 


us across to Anacortes, Wash. The 
ferry boatleftthere at 5 30 o'clock. 
When the boat was sailing through the 


were wonderful to me. It took us 


We had a very good time on vur trip. 
Howard Lillie. 


| i “ 
. . ily}, There was skating on the rink on 
On September the eighth my family’| «There was ska Sato 
said good-bye to my relatives and, Saturday, Nov. 25th, for the firsttime 


friends and left Victoria inthe after. | this year. I enjoyed myself. 


Gerald Bilow. 


Yesterday Miss Ford went down 


town. She bought a hockey-stick anda 
ball of tape for me. They cost 35 cents. 
I thanked her very much. [ wound the 


Puget Sound, my sister and [ walked tape around the stick to makeit strong- 


araund outside on the boat but my par- 


er. 


Harry Husak. 


reached Anacortes, we were teady to 


Michigan, we went to see the Ford * 
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All 
carefully read the Superinten- 
dent’s Christmas letter on page 
6. Then read it again, and com- 
ply strictly with the directions 
given. 


nts of pupils should 


Vhe Teacher's High Calling 


In his splendid address on Nov 22nd 
atour Association Banquet, the guest- 
speaker, Dr. Cody, President of the 
University of Toronto, and former 
Minister of Education, prefaced his 
main topic with a glowing tribute to the 
dignity, the high calling, the vital 
importance ol the teachers’ services, of 
which they should never lose sight. 
Theirs, he said, quoting -from Ian 
Hay’s recent bouk, “was the most 
responsible, the least advertised, the 
worst paid and the most richly reward- 
ed of all the. professions."’ One oi. 
the tragedies of life isthat we do not 
realize who are our greatest benefac- 
tors. How sadly most children fail 
to appreciate what their fathers and 
mothers-Wo for them, their sacrifices, 
the hardness they endured, until they 
have passed on and it is too late. 
Likewise neither the pupils nor the 
public begin to realize and appreciate 
the incalculable debt they owe to 
teachers, until they also pass to the 
land where he was sure their services 
would be justly recognized and ade- 
quately rewarded, and it is too late to 


* say *'Thank you, to you! owe the 


very soul of my intellectual life."” 


You, he repeated, are the most 
richly rewarded of all people, for you 
have the blessed conscivusness that by 
you dark minds are being illuminated, 
and noble characters are being devel- 


“oped, and lives are being re-created, 


and having opened up to them limitless 
sources of usefulness andj enjoyment. 


Never lose sight of the dignity, the 
high honor of your calling, for you are 
the successors of a long line of the 
noblest men in history. The greatest 
names in Israel—Moses, and Samuel, 
and Elijah and the great company of 
prophets and apostles were teachers of 
the highest wisdom—the will of God 
to man. The great sages-and philos- 
ophers of Greece—Socrates and his 
greater disciple Plato, and Aristotle, 
and Eschylus and the other great tra- 
gedians, and all down through the ages 
a great company of the world’s wisest 
and best, wereteachers. And the great- 
est Man of all, was above all else and 
above all others a Teacher, whose les- 
sens were the very words of life, and 
whose methods of instruction have 
never been improved upon. It sure- 
ly is a splendid succession of illustrious 
teachers, and let us strive, as far as in 
us lies, to be worthy o! 


* Association’s Annual 
~ Banquet 5 


1 
ees 
‘The occasion was the Annual Ban- 


* ooo | py, pas 
Te was in every way a very gratifying | Ses 


|- He of the Silver Tongue 
Col. W.N. Ponton, K.-C. 


quet of the Association of Teachers : yery many years has been amember of 
“and Instructors of the Ontario School ! the Senate of the Toronto University, 


{ 
| 


Nurse is President for the current ses- 

sion. ¥ 

| The guests, some eighty in number, 
who were seated around che well ar- 
ranged and artistically decerated tables, 
included the heads of the various civic, 
educational and social service organiz~ 

| ations:in Belleville, and other citizens 

| Prominent in professional and’ social 

circles. 


The banquet itself Teflected great 
credit on the Matron, Mrs. 
McCluggage, and her household staff, 
and on the band of waiters who so 
efficiently, unobtrusively and court- 
cously served the guests. 


Miss Nurse presided with a grace 
and charm and a good taste that won 
her warm encomiums, and her words 
of welcome and her manner of in- 
troduction were most felicitous. 


The programme of rhythm exercises 
and dances, under the direction of 
Mr. Gordon and Miss Keeler, quite 


delighted the banqueteers, as did 
also Miss Reddick’s well-rendered 
solo. 


In the planning and execution of all 
of the arrangements for the comfort, 
convenience and entertainment of the 
guests, the whole staff cooperated 
with 4 heartiness and good-will that 
was most admirable. 


The attractive tout ensemble, the 
cordial social atmosphere, the  ex- 
cellent variety and quality of the enter- 
tainment provided, and the eloquent 
and instructive address ot the guest- 
speaker, the Honorable and Reverand 
H. J. Cody, M.A., D.D., LL D., 
President of the University of 
Toronto, constituted an evening of 
rare interestand enjoyment, as evinced 
by the unanimous, hearty and oft-re- 
peated expressions of pleasure and 
appreciation from the departing guests. 


Words of Welcome 

Mr. Fetterly, as Superintendent of 
the School, and on behalf of the Staff, 
extended a very hearty weicome to the 
‘assembled ‘guests, and expressed their 
delight and gratification in having se- 
cured as their guest speaker, Dr. Cody, 
who presides so ably over the highest 
institution of learning in Ontario, and 
whois so well and so favorably known, 
so highly esteemed and so greatly ad- 
mired not only throughout Canada but 
in other lands as well. They were.for- 
tunate indeed and greatly delighted that 
he was ableand willing, out of his busy 
life and multitudinous duties, to spare 
One evening to attend this banquet. 
Mr. Fetterly then referred to the Asso- 
ciation, the host for this occasion, 
which, through its monthly meetings 
and social and otherfactivities, has done 
so much to promote the efficieney of 
the work and the general welfare of 
the School, and to develop a most grat- 
ifying spirit of cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness. 

Acthe conclusion of the pupils’ pro- 
gramme Miss Nurse, on behalf of the 
Association, extended a cordial wel- 
cometo Dr. Cady and all of the guests. 
The School is not ours,” itbelongs to 
the Province, and the people of the 
province, and especially those in Belle- 
ville and this vitinity, should be in- 
terested in its welfare. They were try- 
ing to not only educate these children 
but to develop their social activities as 
well, and to link them up with the 


iforthe Deaf, of which Miss Ethel ; was called uponto introduce the speak- 


er, which he did in his usual felicitous 
manner. He recalled that in 1869 he 
had laid some bricks in the first build. 
ing erected here, and he had kept in 
close touch with the School ever since. 
Helintroduced Dr. Cody to a wonder- 
ful school and a most efficient staff; to 
ithe Superintendent, Mr. Fetterly, 
‘whose activities are irrepressible and 
: whois known as the greatest of go-gett- 
ers; to the President of the Association, 
Miss ‘Nurse, whose father was for 
| forty years a most highly esteemed and 
' efficient member of the staff, and great- 
; ly beloved by the deaf ot Ontario; to 
‘ Miss Ford, who has just completed a 


here, and whose good work has been 
: acclaimed by all educators of the deaf. 
He reminded Dr. Cody that almost his 
last official act as Minister of Education 
| was to sign the documents authorizing 
jthe erection of these splendid new 
buildings, which, as long as they end- 
ure, wiil be a monumentto his foresight 
and enterprise, as will also the thou- 
sands of deaf who here have been ed- 
ucated and fitted to become good citi- 
“zens. It was with very great pleasure 
' chathe introduced to this assembly, Dr. 
Cody, so well known and so highly 
esteemed as a great teacher, a great 
administrator, a great preacher, and a 
great and loyal Canadian, *‘whose path 
of duty has became the path of glory."’ 


Dr. Cody’s Compliments 


Dr. Cody thanked Col, Ponton for 
his kindly words of introduction, ut- 
tered by his silver tongue. While he 
could not endorse all of his eulogistic 
remarks, they surely would stimulate 
him to greater efforts to be more 
worthy of them. 

He remembered vividly that one of 
his.last acts as Minister of Education, 
of which he would ever be proud, was 
to sign the order for the erection of 
these new buildings ‘after carefully 
studying the plans and after mature 
consideration. The Province of On- 
tario has good reason to be proud of its 
School for the Deaf at Belleville and 
the School for the Blind at Brantford, 
which are among the finest such insti- 
tutions on the continent. This School 
has a_ magnificent equipment, both 
material and human, under a leader 
who has spent his whole life in 
the cause of education, a most capable 
staff, and a record of splendid achieve- 
ments unsurpassed anywhere. He re- 
membered with pleasure that it had 
been his privilege to endorse Mr. 
Fetterly’s appointment as Public 
School Inspector of Dundas County, 
for on enquiry he found that he stood 
high in popular’ésteem,and was recop- 
nized as one of the most efficient and 
successful teachers in the eastern part 
of the Province; and when his dear 
old friend, Dr. Coughlin, died, he was 
greatly pleased that Mr. Fetterly had 
been chosen as his successor. Under 
his inspiring leadership, backed, as he 
is, by so splendid a staff, characterized 
by enthusiasm, efficiency and hearty 
cooperation, all things are possible. 
He had been greatly impressed by the 
wonderful demonstration he had just 
witnessed, and the prophecy that the 
tongues of the dumb should be un- 
loosed is being realized before their 
very eyes, and almost, in effect, that 
the ears of the deaf are being unstop- 
ped Truly, miracles - ate being 
wrought. May this School prosper and 
go on from strength. to- strength, 


been 

“been developed, 
~ fitted to’ act well their. parte in whar- 
who for © 


quarter of a century of splendid service” 


ve been 


may be their vocations and 


spheres in life. re 

‘That Great Little Land 
After an eloquent and inspiring eulogy 
of the teachers’ high office, reported 
in another column, Dr. Cody gave a 
most interesting and graphic’ descrip- 
tion of what he has seen‘in his recent 
tripto Palestine, and of the mighty 
part that great little land had played in 
the history of the human ‘race; and 
we regret exceeding that we have not 
space for a more extended report. Pal. 
estine is the Holy ‘Land alike of the 
Jew, the Christian and the: Moham- 
medan. { 

‘*Ie has entered into the whole his- 
tory of our race. Its place names 
have become symbolic. The little land 
of Palestine is much in our thoughts 
to-day chiefly, perhaps, because of the 
trouble between the Arabs and the 
Jews. Palestine is not dead and past, 
but living and present, big with possi- 
bilities for the future. It will yet play 
no small part inthe political develop- 
ment of our Empire.’ 


The Best Guide Book 


No other books ever written about 
Palestine, and there are multitudes of 
them, give as vivid and accurate des- 
cription of the land as does the Bible it- 
self. Itis the best of all guide-books,and 
General Allenby himself told him that 
before entering Palestine}.the British 
soldiers bought all the Bibles they could 
find and diligently read them. The 
men whe wrote these Books certainly 
knew the country well, and every ad- 
vance of knowledge and every new 
archeological discovery helps to vin- 
dicate their story, often to the con- 
fusion of those who try ¢o discredit it. 

Palestine is really an oasis amid 
great deserts. [t is not now and never 
was a very productive land, so much 
of it being hilly and rocky, but it seem- 
ed so in comparison with the surround- 
ing deserts and in oriental imagery it 
is described as a: land flowing with 
milk and ‘honey, which it seemed to 
be to‘those weary wanderers in the 
desert. . 


The Bridge of History 

Palestine is also a bridge. On the 
one side lies the great Arabian desert, 
and on the other the desert of Sinui. 
Ie was the highway over which must 
pass all the travel and traffic and the, 
mighty armies of conquest between 
Mesopotamia and Syria, where were 
located the great empires and mighty 


. cities now dead and gone, ang Egypt. 


the greatest and most enduring of tem 
all. 

One. of the greatest surprises to the 
uninformed traveller is the smallness of 
the land. Because of the great events 
that transpired there and the conspic- 
uous place it has occupied in history 
for the past four thousand years, one 
would naturally expect itto be acountry 
of considerabe size. But it is only about 
as long as from Toronto to Napanee, 
and from 25 to 50 miles wide— not 
larger than the county of Hastings, 
and from some vantage points one cait 
see nearly the whole country. 

The traveller is also impressed 
with the variety of contour—from 
3500 feet above sea-level, “to 1300 
below in the lower Jordan Valley —and 
of climate from the almost unendurable 
heat of this valley to the snows of 
Hermon and the pleasant Mediterra- 
nean plains, on which grow the very 
finest oranges in the world, There | 
are none to equal them and millions 
of cases are being exported, 


(Coutinued on Page 5) 
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Scuoox Morro: “The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.’” 


Fripay, Decemaer Ist., 1933 


General News 
With Santa Claus parades pictures 


Betty Summers reports new atena. 
having opened’ in Sarnia. She expects 
that during ‘the summer holidays she 
}May lose,” at the arena, the extra 12 
pounds she has gained since coming 
tothe O. SD. 


Dennis. Armes has made fine 
crokinole’ board for himself, out of ani 
eld ‘one chat’ was badly broken, and 
worn, and had been discarded. With 
Patience and hard work, Dennis now 
haga board like new. 


Cyril La Rocque, who was in the 
sr. dept. last year, now has a steady 
Position in a hose factory. Ernie 

laitre,, who ‘completed one, year’s 
work in the high school course, has a 
jobin a Windsor Print-shop. 


Last week Laura Cooke received a 
letter from her former classmate Apo- 
lonia Prus. “‘Pola’’ is learning dress- 


in the newspapers the youngsters are | Making in her home tewn, Kitchener, 


becoming quite excited. | 


Arnold Fox is the latest on the! 
register. Arnold needed some money, 
and had ajob for two months. When 
it ended, he returned to school. é 

Laura Cooke, who goes home over 
the week-end, spent’ Friday evening 
at Mrs. J. Gowsell’s home at the meet- 
ing of the monthly mission, 

This was good news for the boys; | 
one hundred and fifty feet of hese has 
been purchased for use in flooding the 
rinks. “This was a real need from the 
standpoint of use, and also of health. 


One of Eleanor Morrisons deaf girl 
friends in Vancouver writes that John 
Walcot, who attends the Vancouver 
School forthe Deaf, intends attending 
the O.S D. after Christmas. - 


Jack Love has been working~the 
carpenter shop for one. and one-half 
years. He has the plans drawn for a 
breakfast table, and expects to get to 
work on it seon. 


Barbara Mollison is very much at- 
tached to Pal. Palis Barbara’ s dog,and, 
to listen to Barbara, you would think 
that Christmas holidays were made so 
she'd get home to Pal. 


Lloyd Lomas heard from his father 
that his father has a Sunday School 
class which meets at Lloyd’s home 
weekly. Lloyd wished he were able to 
join them. Pt 


Jessie Besserman and Rosina Pro- 
venzano..are planning a hike in To- 
ronto High Park on December the 
Suh. Holidays seem very niéar and 
teal! 


The regular meeting of the 
© S. D. Dramatic Club. was post- 
Doneg till December the 2nd on ac- 
count the chance to enjoy the sea- 
Son's fire skating. 


Mr. H. J. Clarke, B.A., Inspector 
of Public Schools for South Hastings, 
Belleville, is at Present inspecting the 
classes in all departments of the school. 
This marks Mr. Clarke’s 25th annual 
inspection. 


With Christmas but three week-ends 
away, there is commencing a stir, 
among us which cannot be readily j 
defined, but which can easily be diag 
nosed as an attitude of expectancy for 
Christmas holidays and home. i 


Rothan Hawthorne feports that his 
uncle, a shipper onthe lakes, has just 
fone up the Lakes with a cargo of 
Paper for Chicago. Navigation for 
his boats will close [December 6th. 


and soon expects to be earning. She 
sends her warm regards to all.at the 
School. > 


A week ago Joffre Averall received 
aletter from his parents telling of their 
motor trip to Stratford to visit relatives, 
and deaf friends with whom they used 
to attend this School. They told Joffre 
that he may spend part of next summer | 
in Stratford. 


F. Wozcik, who hails from near | 
Fort William, is rather envious.of his 
two brothers, Willus and James, who 
are hecoming good hunters, securing 
much game in the thick woods near 
their home. James has made eight 
dollars out of rabbits this season. 


Joe and Charles Meyette were here } 


for a short time not long ago when j 


they were working in Brighton. Joe |; 


is agreat lacrosse man, and has played 
on the Order for the past few years. | 
His team have been twice champions | 
of Peterboro, thus holding the Captain | 
Hill trophy. 


With the advent of December it | 


‘modern flapper or recent Jewish im- 
migrant wearing our unpicturesque,gar- 
ments. Here is an Arab peasant till- 
ing the soil with the primative plow 
used in olden times, threshing his grain 
with oxen ona threshing-floor, and 
‘winnowing the chaff from the wheat 
by tossing it up in the air; there is’ an 
Up-to-date farmer equipped with 
all kinds of modern farm. implements. 
Here we see caravans of camels and 
donkeys moving slowly over the trails; 
there we see an aute or atruck rushing 
along an asphalt road, while overhead 
we see an airplane carrying the air- 
mail from Cairo to Bagdad at a hun- 
dred mites an heur. 


Beneficeat British Rule 
The pepulation of Palestine consists 
of about 650,000 Arabs, 150,000 Jews 
and 75,000 Christians, and the great 
Human problem is how to keep the 
Peace between the Jews and Arabs. 
is a steady influx of Jews, who 
gradually are gaining possession of the 
land, which “they buy and for which 
they pay a good price. They are the 
better fanmers and business men, and 
the Arabs have got the idea that 
it the purpose of the Jews to drive them 
out and repossess the land. To 
keep the peace, to try to hold an even 
balance aud be. just and fair to both 
classes is the diffieult task of the British, 
who have the mandate for Palestine. 
This they are doing to the very best of 
their ability and never,was be so proud 
of the British Empire as when he saw 
what is being done not only to keep 
Peace and order, butto develop the re- 
sources of the country. Good roads 
are being built; a pure water supply and 
good sanitation are being provided for 
the cities; projects are under way to 
extract from the Dead Sea the fabulous 
wealth of salts and other minerals con- 
tained in its waters; a good harbor with 
up-to-date docks and shipping facilities 
is being constructed at Haifi, and a 
pipe-line five hundred miles long is be- 
ing laid from Mosel to Haifi through 
which will be pumped oil from those 
tich fields. 


Its Eternal Appeal 


But whatever the future may betide, 


looks asif the football play - offs would , Palestine will always be revered by Jew 
have to go by the board. Somewhat of | and Christian as the source of ouryreat 
a record was made when we enjoyed | religious truths,and its Place names sug- 
skating previous to the last Sunday in : gestive of the emotions dear tothe hu- 
November. The Sunday proved mild | nanheart. Jordan is symbolic of the 
with a warm rain all day that took away | mystic stream over which we must 
all marks of King Winter. But with | passinto the Sweet Fields of Eden; 
twenty-two degrees of frost that night, cvol Sitoam’s shady rill is the symbol 
his sway was resumed, much to the rest to is fel co 

i i ; that passeth all unders 3 - 
Shee © Ou Bort sad aut i lee, tract Galilee, where Jesus loved 


+} 'so much to. be,’” how precious the 
Fee under evening Not 26 Mee ener in Hi ie iat eal Jena 
“ ate “ireside | lems the type and symbol of the idea 
Hour epee’ Badge Snes | iva God, Jeusien the Golden 
Church every Sunday after the evening | through which Foran eter 
service. He Seeesibed Brelly the chat erate ihe weary. eAnd Seeders 
ter, purpose and methods of the! Jose 
tchocl, sessing special the efor | Bethlehem ake lace’ ofthe Natviy, 
made to foster the social activities and cae aa beyond ican cbevecateerhe 
Fre ceuus waining of the apits | creen hill far away, without’ the’ ‘city 
Regen he iSchea every Sunday | Wall,”” on which there was once set 
F here 
morning, giving the, pupils religious oe eee hanon histo othe sonal 
sadscthies! instructibn. sunable ‘Co the OF supreme consecration aed ectice, 
the pupils pbysicaly able are required the Hope of the EET NGS ae 
8 SE Nee Tone are Palestine will have an eternal, irresist- 
= : 


, ible appeal go the human heart as the 
— ‘source and symbol of the greatest 
‘itual -verities. 


Blending of the Past and Miss Beatrice Rierdon in a charm- 

Present jing speech expressed to Dr. Cody, 

(Continued from Page +) | the appreciation of those present, for 

i re perhaps his outstanding address. a 

ihe ivan bet lands chore ease: | Wallnve devel ew inspiration 

markable blenaing of the unchanging from your words. You have given 

Past and the progressive present. us the vision splendid, instilling in our 

Here we see men and women dressed minds high ideals, noble eoucepuons. 

‘as were the patriarchs three or four You have lighted candles that wil 
thousand years ago; there you see a shine back to cheer you. 
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The Pupils’ Concert at Tweed 


A few days ago number of our pupils 
wentto Ottawa where they gave some 
domonstrations, ‘and provided « full 
evening's enterainment in one of the 
churches. Mr. W.E.Tummen,M.P., 
who was present, wasso much pleased 
that he urgently requested Mr. Fetterly 
fe repeat it at the Tweed Church, of 
which he is a leading official, and, 
with the permission of the Minister of 
Education, ‘this was done on Monday, _ 
evening, Nov.19. The programme 
was practieally the same, but there 
was one additional feature; a demon- 
stration of lip-reading by four junier, 
pupils in charge of Miss Marjorie 
Hegle and Miss Ford. ~ Below is the 
appreciative and appreciated editorial: 
comment on the entertainment in the 
Tweed News under the title of 


Wonderful Progress At Deaf 
Institution 


Those who were Privileged to attend 
{the concert and demonstration by the 
‘students of the Ontario School for 
jthe Deaf at the Auditorium . Monday 

evening in connection with the United 
| Church Anniversary, were, amazed 
‘and pleased with the affair. It gave 


' those in attendance a mew Perspect- 
| 


ive on the splendid work which is be- 
ing accomplished at this Provincial 
Institution for those handicapped in 
speech and hearing. Mr. H. B. Fer- / 
terly, the present Principal,has, during 
‘his, brief office of only a few years, 
reVolutionized the educational system 
until it has reached a¢high state of 
efficiency. Undoubtedly it giyes the 
pupil a higher value of his own ca- 
Pabilicies, removing that inferiority 
complex which might otherwise man- 
itest itself when the student graduates 
to take his or her place in the various 
fields of endeavour which they choose. 
Irhas been written that the present 
educational system 1s not fulfilling its 
contract, but after watching the splen- 
did progress being made at the O. S.D., 
we are convinced that it has certainly 
made tremendous strides, particularly, 
with regard to deaf students. On an- 
other page of this issue, are reproduc- 
ed photos showing the classes at work 
which we feel will prove interesting. 
The vocational and educational, a- 
chievements of the graduates of the 
O.S D. are beginning to assert them- 
selves and the pupils are fitting them- 
selves as useful, self-reliant citizens. 
There has always been a great gulf 
between the hearing and the deaf and 
this they are tryingto bridge. The 
public now realize that the deaf can 
§ soy 
equal the hearing and can go jutt as 
far in educational acquirements and in- 
dustrial pursuits. 


Miss Catherine Ford, Supervisor 
and Director of Professional Training 
at the school, possesses great ability as_ 
a teacher and she is regarded as one 
of the best in America. She has always 
devoted herself whole-heartedly to the 
school, is an active participant in all its 
pine and has an amazingly intimate 

nowledge of the home conditions, 
mental capacity, character and dispos- 
ition of every pupil. Miss Fard recently 
celebrated her twenty-fifth anniversary 
as a member of the staff and she was 
the recipient of numerous congra- 
tulations and lovely gifts. + 


Just in this connection, we might 
mention that it was through the efforts 
of Mr. W. E. Tummon, M. P., 
Chairman of the Anniversary Com 
mittee, that the program here was ar- 
ranged. He deserves special thanks as 
the entertainment was one of the best 
held herein some time. As Mr. Fet- 
terly mentioned on Monday night, vis- 
itors are made welcome at the Institu- 
tion and if you have the opportunity to 
visit the school don’t miss it. 


\ 


Classroom (eocals 


from home every week. She is 


very happy girl. 


Mary Churchill gets a -nice sy 


Phyllis Copeman got abox of trans- 
fer pictures from her-aunt. 


Gordon Owen gota box from Mrs. 
Hogan. He also got a letter and ten 
cents. 


Miss Handley’s boys and girls will 
go down town this week. °Perhaps 
they will see Santa Claus. 


Raymond Burrows’ mother sent him 
‘a rugby ball. He blew it up and plays 
~with it every day. 


Charles Graziano enjoyed his box 
of fruit, nuts, candy and cake. 


Helen Reble and Eleanor Charron 
were glad to get their new winter Coats. 


Mickey Murphy and Maria Coletti 
are two new pupils this year. Mickey 
comes from Windsor and had attended 
the Flint School forthe Deaf, Mich. 
for four years. 

Maria comes from Sault Ste Marie. 


My friend Anna stepped on an apple 
skin and fell. She broke her arm. I 
hope it will soon be strong again. | am 
sorry for her. Catherine Culhune. 


I received a box from my mother 
with a pair of rubbers and a pair of 
brown socks in it. My mother knitted 
the socks for me. Bessie Smith 


Miss Reid, who isa new teacher, 
has promised to take me to her home, 
with her soon, I am very anxious te 
go. Ruth, Shore. 


Saturday, 
day of skoting this year. 
long tim- 
much. 


Nov 25th, was the first 
1 skated a 
and enjoyed myself very 

Tom Blower. 


Last S.ruttday che rink was ready for 
us. [put on my skates and went out 
to skate. | enjoyed skating a long 
time. Leslie Fowler. 

\ 

My sister Clara helped my Uncle 
Alex in‘’The Banner? Office. 1 
would like to. work in a Newspaper 
Office when I leave school. 

Ruth Mc Kitrick. 


My mother told me that if I want- 
ed to ao home for Christmas she 
would try to get a pass for me. I do 
want to go home very much. 

» Frank Mair. 


Miss Ford gave some very fine re- 
cords to us for our lessons in radioear 
work. We enjoy them verv much. 

¥ Rob Pierce. 


One day last September my mother, 
brother and I left Olean, N.Y., about 
8 o'clock. My brother drove the car. 
We reached, Buffalo in a few minutes 
Then we went to Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
There we went across the bridge to 
Canada _ | saw the Aerial view of Ni- 
agra Falls It was very beautiful. Then 
we wentto Toronto. My brother drove 
to my aunt and uncle’s house. My 
aunt told me that we would go to the. 
Exhibition at night. We had a good 
time there. 

The next day my mother and 
brother went back home. I stayed at 


Toronto for a week. | played with my 
cousin, Bob. 

On Saturday Bob told me that we 
would go to the movies at night. It was 
an interesting picture. 


On Sunday morning my fincle took 


lus to Welcox Lake.” We had a nice 


Picnic there. My uncle told me that he 
would build a cottage there next sum- 
mer. 

On Monday afternoon I went to 
Adele Lowson’s house. | shook hands 
with her and Jack Morrison. He told 
me that afew deaf boys came there of- 
ten. Then we went for a walk to the Y. 
M. C. A. We swam and had a good 
time there. Then I went home. My 
aunt and uncle asked me if I hada 
good time. 

On September the twelfth in the 
afternoon Bob and I met Billie Burlie 
on the street. We talked for a while. 

On September the thirteenth [ re- 
turned to schvol | had a good time 
in Toronto. William Graham. 


‘High Schools for the Deaf 


SA Suceessful High School 
Course’’ is the title of a paper given at 
the Trenton Convention by Mr. T. 
C. Forrester, Superintendent of the 
Rochester School. who is well qualified 
to discuss the subject, as he has for 
many years carried on a complete high 
school course that meets all the high 
requirements of the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New 
York. This course, including exam- 
inations, is in all respects similar to that 
taken by hearing high school pupils, 
and the very considerable number of 
pupils of the Rochester School who 
have very creditably completed this 
course, some of whom afterwards pass- 
ed through the Universtty, demonst- 
rates conclusively that the deaf are in 
no way inferior to the hearing in men- 
tal capacity and educational possibili- 
ties. Me. Forrester thus sums up the 
reasons for a high school course in 
deaf schools: 

1. It is due every deaf boy or irl 
who is capable of taking it. The deaf 
need intelligent leadership by the deaf. 
* 2. The school needs it as an objec- 
tive for those of talent and ambition 
it torms the copestone of the school 
structure. 

. It helps to correct defects in 
methods in the lower grades and tones 
up the general work of the school, 
while the greater intelligence and abil- 
ity of the seniors will be reflected all 
down the line. 

4. It is a prerequisite for those 
who are totake college courses. 

5. The deaf as a class, because of 
it, will more nearly approach the nor- 


6. Finally, the times demand it. 


“If a boy makes himself master of 
one vital book, he shall never be a 
common-place man, for the virtue of 
ahigher life shall have been infused 
into his own life through this one vital 
book of which he has become master."* 
—James Russell Lowell. 


The fur and fish resources of Man- 
itoba constitute a very valuable and 
permanent source of wealth. The fish- 
eries of the Province rank amongthe 
the most extensive inland fisheries in 
the world, while the petential wealth 
of the Hudson Bay waters epen up 
great future possibilties. 


follows of his impressions: - 

“T cannot say enough for the attrac- 
tiveness of this series of lakes and 
streams as a cruising ground. I bave 
spent many vacations in Ontario, both 
in the Georgian Bay district and further 
east, and I must say I have never en- 
joyed any summer more than the last. 
The country. is so delightful, the 
sporting features so good, ‘and the op- 
portunities for camping are so frequent 
that any type of cruiser, from the 
smallest open boat to the largest yacht, 
which may pass the locks, can find a 
safe and interesting voyage.’” 


Te may be said that we get something 
out of trashy novels, but aman who 
gets five cents when he might have 
had a dollar has really lost seriously. 

‘A German boy was reading a lurid 
novel. Right in the midst of it he said 
to himself : “‘Now, this will never do. 
I get too much excited over it; I can’t 
study so well after it. So here goes!”” 
and he flung the book into the river. 
He was Fitche, the great German phil- 
asopher. 

Some people acquire such a love for 
fiction reading that it becomes a real 
disease. They swallow novel after 
novel as arum-drinker swallows spirits. 
They live on such stimulants. They 
are passive recipients of this mental 
food, and the more they read the weak- 
er grow their minds. The result is 
intellectual imbecility. 

A book is a friend; a good book is 
agood friend. It will talk to you when 
you want it to talk, and it will keep 
still when you want it to keep still— 
and there are not many friends who 
know enough to do that. A library is 
a collection of friends. 

—Lyman Abbott 


It is said that atthe sop of a high 
mountain, an egg cannot be cooked 
hard—that is, so that the white of the 
egg becomes solid—in boiling water. 
The reason is that, in order to cook an 
egg. the temperature of the water 
must be 200 ormore. On Mt. Blanc 
water boils at a temperature of about 
180, so will not cook an egg solid. 
The bdiling point of water depends 
on the air pressure. If the air pressure 
were 30 Ibs per sq. in., the tempera- 
ture of the water would have to be 
about 260 degres before it would boil. | 
If there were no air pressure, water 
would begin to boil as soon as heat was 
applied. This is why vacuum eva- 
porators are often used for making 
syrup. Whenthe sap or juice is put 
into a vessel from which most of the 
air has been dra:vn, very little heat is 
required to make the waterin the fluid 
evaporate very rapidly. 


Parents, Read This 


It is needless for us to remind the 
parents and friends of our pupils that 
it is only three more weeks till Christ- 
mas, and we ask their hearty coopera- 
tion to make this festive season as hap- 
py_and enjoyable as possible to the 
children here. 


Previous to 1930 the pupils were 
not allowed to go home for the Christ- 
mas holiday, but this rule has been 
modified, and the parents who wish 
may have their children home provid- 
ing they agree to take all the respon- 
sibility for their transportion and to see 
that they are returned to school 
not later than Monday, Jan. 1st. | 


This was and still is in the nature of | 
an experiment, and will be continued | 
in future years only if it is satisfactorily 


ft 


carried out, especially in regard to all | 


}| children returning on or bef 
‘named, in erder that 
‘every class may be resumed promptly 
on January. 2nd. f 


‘The. Christmas vacation will begin” 
‘on Dec. 22nd and pupils may go home 
‘on that ‘day. 


“Any parents wishing totakead- i 
vantage of this privilege mi 
tify. tie Superinte: not 
than Dec. 14th and muxtxend Mine 
rallway fare on or betore Anat aate 
80 that (hose in charge; ma: 
all the ‘arrangements made ‘in 
i time: Parents must also def- 
uitely ugreo tosend their chiid- 
ren back not later than Jan. Int, 
otherwixe thls privilege will be 
withdrawn in ituture: 


While all the pupils have the privi- 
lege of going home we would urge 
strongly that those living ata distance 
remain ‘here. * It is not desirable to 
have children travel long distances a- 
lone especially where it is necessary to 
change trains. There is also the 
matter of ‘the expense which is con- 
siderable for such a short time. 


We can assure the parents that 
everything will be done to make Christ- 
mas the happiest season of the year. 
The usuaj Christmas arrangements 
will be carried out. The children who 
remain here will have their Christmas 
trees, the regular Christmas dinner and 
all the other treats that pertain to Christ- 
mas. We hope that the parents and 
friends will see that each one is pro- 
vided with a package for the Christmas 
tree. 


A-special program of moving Pic- 
tures and)other amusements is being 
provided for the holiday week. 


We strongly advise parents not to 
send much, if anything, in the way of 
eatables. The pupils fare as well here 
as most children do at home and need 
nothing more. When children get food 
from home they are apt to overeat and 
getill, and as we have nearly four 
hundred children here, itis impossible 
for us to watch everyone and guard 
them against eating too/much. 


The best presents are usetal 
rtoyx that will 
sO, re always 
F zirix, are 
HONE useful ai the winter 
months, aud parents «will find 
Unt these will give lantin; 
where the novelty 
off other gifts. 


Meare urticies, 


noon 


AU parcels and boxes should ar- 
rive here not tater, than Decem- 
ber 17th, 


Please send your parcels and boxes 
early as possible, before the Christmas 
congestion begins at the post and ex- 
press offices. Every year some pres> 
ents arrive too late for distribution oh 
Christmas Day, to the very keen dis- 
appointment of the children. 


There are always a few children 
whose parents are dead, or are too poor 
to send them any presents, or who 
neglecttodo so. Wehope those 
are better able will enclose some gil 
in theirown children’s boxes for these 
less-favored pupils. Any money 
sent direct to the Superintendent for 
this‘purpose will be expended as judi- 
ciously as possible for the benefit of 
these little ones. 


If you enclose gifts for other child- 
ren, kindly notify the Superintendent 
so that such gifts can be taken out’ ‘of 
the box before Christmas morning. 


Address all boxes and parcels to the 
child, care of the School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, Ontario. All express char- 
| ges must be prepaid, or the parcel will 
| be refused. 


H. B.FETTERLY, M. A., 
Superintendent, 


and country’s sake, 
pand the Westward. 


Only the rifle’s crack, 
Andanswer of rifle back; 
Heavy each haversack, 
Dreary the prairie’s track 
Far to the North and the Westward. | 


“Forward !”” 
Seeking the foe, 
Starving and bleeding they go, 
Into the sleet and the snow, 
Over bleak rivers that fow 
Far to the North and Westward. 


Falling on frozen strands; 
Falling, devoted bands, 
Sleeping with folded hands! 
Dead, for home and for lands— 
Dead in the North and the Westward! 


Pauline Johnson, in one of her 
poems, gives the Indian version of 
their quarrels with the white. — It tells 
of an Indian girl who hands her lover 
brave his weapons and with outward 
stoacism but bleeding heart, sends him 
away to the war—a patriot war from 
their viewpoint. This she expresses 
in the last stanza: 

Still their new rule and council was well 

meant, 

They but forgot we Indians owned the land 

From ocean to ocean, that they stand 

Upon a soil that centuries agone 

Was our sole kingdom, and our right 

alone. i 

They never think how they would feel to- 

day 


y 
If some great nation came from far away, 
Wresting their country from their hapless 
fra 


braves, 
Giving them what they gave us, but wars 
and graves. 


The Member for Pile of Bones | 

Though containing but a few scat- 
tered settlements a third of a century 
ago, Saskatchewan now has 8 cities, 
80 towns and 384 incorporated vil- | 
lages The chief cities are Moose j 
Jaw, Saskatoon, Prince Albert, Swift : 
Current, and Regina the capital, often 
spoken of as **The Queen City of the 
Plain."* Almost was this city saddled 
with an unlovely name. 

The site of the city lay where the 
Canadian Pacific crossed Pile of Bones ' 
Creek. That Creek was notable for 
the fact that heaps of buffalo benes 
were to be seen along its margin, and 
Sir Sam Steele of the “‘mounties'? sug- 
Rested that the Indian name Waskana, 
meaning Pile of Bones, should be 
given to the mew town. Fortunately 
Princess Louise, wife of the Governor- 
Gene:.il the Marquis of Lorne, was 
appealed to for a suggestion and she 
chose Regina(Latin for Queen) in 
honor of her mother, Queen Victoria. 
Among other things Regina is, or was, 
Noted for the clever, versatile, eloquent 
Nicholas Flood Davin, M. P., often 
fteletred toas The honorable member 
for Pile of Bones.”” 

His speeches were always full of 
classical quotations, he was quick in 
Teor, and woe to anyone who 
came under his caustic fire. A good 
Mory is told cf a meeting in his 
Constituency. The audience were in 
the church and a small boy had been 
fent for a pitcher of water, He re- 
lumed from a farm house with a 
Pitcher of milk, which was placed on 
a shelf behind the pulpit. A good 
aritan, knowing something of Mr. 

»'9, poured six’ ounces of Scotch 
Whiskey in the milk. During the 
Sourse of his ‘address, the speaker be- 
Came thirsty and asked for water. He 


told there was no water, but some 


surprised look came over his face. He 
drank it, and had another one. Smack- 
ing his lips and looking at the: audience, 
fe said, “God bless” the cow that gave 
that milk” 


He also had the gift of poesy and 
wrote many poems of considerable 


}merit. Below is his tribute to his own 


city: 

A pleasant city on a boundless plait 
‘Around which’, and plenty ana: 
peice es metee 
Piped , ‘s splendid dome; 


uares, bright 
A coast le figure whence a fountain show- 
rs — ? 
What city’s this? A gentle pr:ncess famed 
For happy genius it ‘egina named. 


The Riders of the Plai 


No story of the it Canadian 
West would be complete without some 
reference to the Mounted Police, of 
whom Regina was for long the head- 
quarters. This famous body of men 
attained world wide fame, and univer: 
sal acclaim as the most efficient pre- 
servers of law and order in the world. 
The west had just begun to pulsate 
with that ““firse low wash of waves’? 
where later ‘rolled a human sea’’, and 
already was being overrun by whiskey 
runners, horse thieves, hostile Indians 
and all kinds of lawless elements. Into 
the picture came riding, in 1873, the 
North West Mounted Police, and in 
a few months the scene was changed. 
Respect for Canadian law and justive 
were firmly established and remains to 
this day, thus presenting a vivid con- 
trast with conditions in the United 
States in pioneer days, and especially 
in the towns that sprang up during the 
gold rush of “49, which were hotbeds 
of crime and vice and general lawless- 
ness. This contrast. was shown in a 
spectacular way during the Klondike 
gold rush. On the Alaska side of the 
boundary line, disorder and vice were 
rampant, while on the Canadian side 
there was peace and order and respect 


! for the law, due to the activities of the 


Mounted Police. Below we give a few 
extracts {rom a very appreciative ar- 
ticle in the New York Sun, which 
shows the reputation this force had 
acrossthe lines. The article, of course, 


j refers to pioneer days in the Ameri- 


can West: 


“There is probably no nvelty in 
their experience in western Canada 
that America settlers on the wheat 
lands appreciate more than the red 
coated mounted policeman who is 
always within call. Wespeak of him 
4s a ‘novelty because the American 
farmer on his own Prairies must look 
out for himself asa rule. He is his 
own policeman and justice is a vague 
abstraction to him: 2 


“Imagine then how the alien who 
has taken his penates over the line 
regards a systems of government that 
gives him a police protection, makes 
life safe, guards property and executes 
justice on the wrongdoer, no matter 
what the cost. He may well wonder 
how the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police, in numbers no stronger than 
the force ina second rate American 
city, can preserve order and ehforce 
the law in a territory extending from 
the American boundary line to the 
Arctic Circle and. comprising a jon 
and a half of square miles. There“are 
only a thousand of this constabulary, 
and yet there has never been a lynch- 
ing in its vast jurisdiction, and no 
criminal can feel security within it or 
beyond it. It is true that the private or 
officer of the Northwest Mounted 
Police is a'soldier as well as a police- 
man, but he is more than both; he is 


"| milk in the: pitcher: He poured a 
glass of it, and put it 6 his lips. A 


*planet longer than the equator, and 


the w, and he has atradition of un- 
flinching bravery and’a glorious pres— 
to nerve His arm. He is not sup- 
posed to count numbers, or weigh 
difficulties or consider hardships. Can- 
ada ‘expects him to do his duty, not 
only ‘this day? but every day.”” ; 


Saysa well-know American writer: 
«There is but one thing on this 


that is the arm of British justice, and 
the Mounted Police are the men who 
enforce it. The history of other lands 
shows a determined fight for the fron- 
tier, as incoming settlers push back the 
Dative inch by inech—there are wars 
and feuds, and turmoil and bloody 
raids. Not so here. When the home- 
steader and pioneer colonizer entered 
this land, he found British law es- 
tablished and his security assured. The 
most compelling factor making for 
dignity and decency in these far-flung 
regions is the little band of red-coated 
riders, scarcely a thousand in number, 
upholding law and order in a region as 
large all of Europe west of Russia.’? 


Deeds of Daring 

Many stories might be teld of the 
courage and efficiency of these men. 
An American who killed his ‘partner’ 
inthe Lesser Slave Lake district was 
run down as far south as Laredo, Tex , 
canvicted and hanged, at a cost to the 
Dominion Goverment -of $30,000. 
A Loucheux Indian who abandoned 
his two year old child to die beyond 
the Arctic Circle was€racked by one 
policeman, captured and taken 1,200 
miles up the Mackenzie River by canoe 
and down by lake and trail to Regina. 
Chief Piapot, defying the Goverment 
and camping with his tribe in the path 
of the Canadian Pacific track layers, 
was awed ingo submission by two red- 
coats, absolutely alone, who kicked | 
down the key poles of tent after tent | 
after giving the chief fifteen minutes 
to remove them. This remarkable 
exploit was narrated in detail in the 
Oct.1 issue of The Canadian. On 
‘one occasion a large band of lawless 
Indians crossed’ the border into the 
United States. A treop of cavalry 
rounded them up and herded them back | 
tothe line, and notified the nearest 
police post to send a body of mento 
takeftharge of them. Next day a red | 
coated Sergeant rode up to the line, sa- 
luted the American Colonel, and said- 
he had come to take the Indians back 
to their Reserve. The Colonel asked 
where his company of'Police was, and 


the Sergeant reptied that he was. sick |, 


and couldn't come. Then he ordered / 
the Inaians to proceed, and to the am- 
azement of the American troops, they | 
obeyed and trailed sullenly away, 
eseorted by this one lone Sergeant. 


“TI Can Do it Alone.” } 

This is the story of what Sergeant | 
Black did. He was only cerporal then 
and he was despatched from head- 
quarters to arrest some desperate 
horse-thieves who w¢re trying to drive 
a maghificent bunch*of animals across 
the line into the United States. There 
was some trouble in the north at the 
time, the barracks was pretty well 
thinned; and not a man could be 
spared to help him. But when Cor- 
poral Black got his instructions and 
heard the commanding officer say, ‘‘If 
the detachment returns within twenty 
four hours [ll order them to assist 
you’, the plucky little soldier just 
stood erect, clicked his heels together, 
saluted, and replied,‘*[ can do it 
alone.” : 

“I notice you don’t say you think | 
you can do it alone’’, remarked the } 
officer. Bega 

“It is not my. place to think, sir, | 
I’ve just got to do’’, replied the cor- | 
poral, and was gone. 


All thae night he galloped 


All that Z ed up the. 
Prairie trail on the track of the thieves, 


and just before daybreak he sighted 
them, entrenched in a coulee. There 
were six men all told, busying them- 
selves getting breakfast and staking the 
horses to hide them through the ‘day, 
expecting to get them aeross the 
boundary line the next night. Corpor- 
al Black did not hesitate a second. He 
trode silently around to the south of the 
camp, clutched a revolver in each 
hand, rode within earshot .and said 
four words: “‘Stand, or I fire.” 


The thieves were utterly astounded, 
but they stood, and stood yards away 
from their own guns. They demanded 
to know who he was, and he’ flung 
open his era.con displaying the 
scarlet tunic of the Mounted Poliee. 
They needed no other answer. At the 
point of ‘his revolver he ordered 
them to unstake the horses. Then net 
one man was allowed to mount, but 
breakfastless and frenzied ‘they were 
compelled to walk before him, driving 
the stolen animals ahead, mile upon 
mile, league upon league. 


It was a strange - looking procession 
that trudged into the barracks. Twen- 
ty beautiful, spirited horses, six hang- 
dog -looking thieves, with a single 
nearly exh usted horse ia the rear, on 
which was mounted an alert, keen - 
eyed and very hungry young soldier, 
who wore a scarlet tunic. The next 
day Corporal Black had another stripe 
on his sleeve. 


Robert Stead, novelist of the West, 
and sometimes poet, has written a 
picturesque poem, entitled “‘The} 
Squad of @ne", describing another 
daring deed. One day Sergeant Blue, 
in charge of the post at Snake Creek 
Bend, received alener froma U.S. 
Marshall in a neighboring state telling 
about a couple of toughs, wanted for 
murder, who had crossed over to Can- 
ada, and probably lay hid if Snake 
Creek Gulch. He warned the Serge- 
wnt that the men were “‘as quick as a 
cat with a gun’’, and, he askedehim 
to “‘send out your strongest squad of 
men and round them up ifffou can.’* 


The Sergeant smiled, and at once, 


| disguising himselt as a farmer, hitched 


his horse toa sleigh and rode out to the 
Gulch and located the men staying in 
an abandoned farm-house Blue boldly 


entered, and sat and smoked and talked. 


for a while about commonplace things. 
By a clever trick he gotone man to 
leave the house for a few minutes, 
during which he arrested the other at 


him and tied his legs (He had just 
completed this job whefwthe other 
man entered, and was treated likewise. 
He cooked a good dinner of pork and 
beans and fed the men and himself 
“and he paid for it according to British 
law.’ He then dumped the men inte 
the sleigh and took them back'to the 
post. Then he sat down and wrote: 
“To the U. S. Marshal of "County 
Blank, greetings | give to you; My 
squad has just brought in your men, 
and the squad was Sergeant Blue.’” 


the point of he ey le bd fa 


Saskatchewan 

Has a belt of forest approximately 
100 miles wide stretching across the 
Province from east to west. 

Has 3,239 country grain elevators 
with a total capacny of 103,162,850 
bushels and two interior grain'storage 
elevators with a total capacity of 11,- 
000,000 bushels. 

Has private storage elevators with a 
capacity of 4,500,000 bushels. Stands 
first among the provinces of Canada 
in the number of horses and mules, 
and third in the number of cattle, 
‘swine, and poultry. 

Has 80,000 square miles within the 
mineralized pre-Cambrian area, 
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The Romance of Canadian 
Wheat 


The real romance of Canada’s 
wheat is the story of a single grain—a 
stray grain of Galician spring wheat 
which nearly a hundred years ago 
found its way into a Danzig car to go 
by boat on the Baltic Sea. 


In 1842 David Fife, an Ontarie far- 
mer, received 2 pocketful of seed 
wheat from a friend in Glasgow, who 
had obtained it from a Danzig wheat 
boat. Fife got it in the spring, but 
not knowing whether it was winter or 
spring wheat he planted only half of it 
in the spring. It was really winter 
wheat so did not mature. But one 
stalk different from the rest bore three 

* grains which ripened. 


Fife saved the three grains and plan- 
ted them the next spring, and the 
following year he had enough grains to 
plant a si all patch. 


-This wheat was something new to 
Fife. ‘The grains were big and hard 
and the yield prolific. It was super- 
jor to anything that had been seen in 
Canada, so every yrain was carelully 
preserved, and as the stock grew, small 
supplies were distributed among neigh- 
bors. 


This was the beginning of ‘Red 
Fife’? wheat. An issue of the Coun- 
try Gentleman in 1860 contains a let- 
ter from a Wisconsin farmer extolling 
the merits of wheat he had obtained 
from a farmer named Fite in Canada 
West—the name of Ontario at that 
time. ‘‘Red Fife’’ eventually became 
the standard wheat all cver North 
America. 

Researches many years later demon- 
strated that David Fife’s single grain 
must have been a variety of Galician 
spring wheat which in some manner 
had found its way into the hold of the 
Danzig cargo boat hundreds of miles 
away. 

But there isa second romance in the 
eugenics of Canadian wheat production 
Red Fife, for all its admirable qual- 
ities, was slow in maturing. Heavy loss- 
es were suffered from early frosts in Ca- 
nada, though in the softerclimed Uni- 
ted States Red Fife had few critics. In | 
1886, Dr William Saunders, the first | 
Dominion cerealist, began the develop- 
menrut wheat which would embrace 
all the good qualities of Red Fife but 
would mature in a shorter time. As- 
sociated with him were his two sons. 
Grain was imported from all over the 
world, from URraine, the Crimea, 
from India, the Nopes of the Hima- 
layas, from Australta and from the | 
United States. 

Countless experiments in cross fertili- 
zation were made and a great vaniety | 
of new plants were developed. Firally | 
a cross between,Red Fife and Hard 
Red Calcutta, an Indian wheat, seem- 
ed to promise results. By 1904, Dr 
Charles E Saunders, who had succeed- 
ed his father as cerealist, had.twelve | 
plants of anew variety which he called | 
Marquis wheat. 

In the fal! of 1904 all the Marquis | 
wheatthere was in the world was stored 
in a paper envelope. In 1914 its 
production taxed the elevator capacity 
ofthe country. 1929 the production | 
of Marquis wheat throughout Canada 
and the northern United States ran | 
into hundreds of millions of bushels. | 


Marquis has been an amazing suc- | 
cess. Damage by frost, atone time a 

nightmare, is rarely heard of nowadays. | 
Moreover, the northerly limit of wheat | 
growing areas has been pushed back | 


hundreds of miles. | 


Canadian cerealists are notyet finished. | 
In the last few years they have develop- | 
eda new variety of wheat known as | 
Gamet, which matures even earlier | 
than Marquis and is said to be proof 


‘against rust, the great remaining bug- 
bear of wheat farmers. Garnet 
is said to be not quite so superior in 
quality as Marquis, which yields, as 
No. 1 Northern, the finest wheat in 
the world, and remains unrivalled 
queen of the wheat fields. 


The Aegis of the Red Cross 
Flag BENS 


The following incident illustrates 
the respect paid to the Red Cross flag 
by even the most savage Indians, as 
narrated by an ‘‘oldtimerin Se’ Paul’? 
It’ was in the days of Indian raids and 
bloody treachery. ‘‘But’’, the old 
chap said,’” the Hudson’s Bay people 
always dealt fair and square with the 
Injuns. Even in them days the injun 
Knowed that crossed flag and what it 
stood for. | mind one Englishman 
and his wife who had come from 
Montreal to St. Paul in an ox-cart. 
The whole plain was covered with 
sneakin red cusses onthe war-path. 
But that blamed Britisher was stub- 
bornly set on pullin’ out that night for 
Fort Garry with his wife and kid, and 
what did the fellow do but nail a blame 
little Union Jack on his cart, poke the 
goad in his ox, and hit the trail. My 
God, I can still see the old ox-cart 
with that bic of the British Empire, 
wigellng out of St. Paul at sundown. 
And the duffer got there all right, too, 
though we was all wearing crape 
beforehand for his sweet-faced wife.’” 


This incident is not unique. Inthe 
early 60's an Engish curate, afterwards 
to be known to the world as Bishop 
Bompas, passed north through St. 
Cloud on his way to the Arctic. When 
the Sioux were reported on the war- 
path, Mr. Bompasimprovised’a Union 

ack with bits of colored cloth, and 
fastened it on the first ox-cart of his 
caravan. Seeing this, the hostile Sioux 
turned around and rode away; and 
protected by the flag of the clustered 
crosses, the Gospel-cart passed safely 
on. 


““It is confidently expected that with 
in the next two orthree years the mo- 
Mentous announcement will be made 
that a new rust-resisting wheat of high 
quality and good yielding ability is av- 
ailable for propagation by farmers in 
those districts. which have been so 
sorely pressed.’" This statement made 
recently by L H. Newman, Domin- 
ion of Canada Cerealist, indicates to 
what length researeh work by plant 
breeders has been reached in solving 
one of the Canadian wheat farmers’ 


| greatest problems. 


Some Literary Notes 


In our last issue we devoted a page 
to Ralph Connor, the most famous ‘of 
them all, but in addition to him Man- 
itoba, for so young a country, can boast 
of a surprising array of clever authors, 
several of whom have attained to in- 
ternational fame, whose works have 
ranked as first-sellers. The first man 
to come over the horizon was Ernest 
‘Thompson Seaton, whose books on the 
mammals and birds of Manitoba are 
authoritative, but his wide fame rests 
in his 
and other delightful books of a similar 
nature. Another writer who won fame 
in. Manitoba is Miss Agnes Laut, who 
vwerote a series of sketchy but very in- 
teresting historical books, ehief of 
which are ‘‘Lords of the North,”’ 
“Heralds of Empire,” and ‘‘Path- 
finders of the West.’’ Rev. Dr. 
George Bryce, “Dean of Western 
Historians’” wrote several books deal- 
ing with the early settlement of the 
Red River colony, and Dr. George 


“Wild Animals I have known’’ | 


stories. Robert J C. Stead. who has 


“won fame as a poet and novelist, is a 


native of Manitoba. He is the author. 
of half a dozen nevels, all of which are 
descriptive of life in the prairie country. 
His stories, “The Homesteaders’’, 
“‘Neighburs'’, ““The Smoking Flax’’, 
and ~Grain’’ are the most faithful 
accounts ever written of pioneer life in 
the Canadian West. His most thrill- 
ing novelis “The Cow Puncher’”’ a 
story. of Calgary and the foothills, of 
which over a hundred thousand copies 
have been sold in Canada and abroad. 

Mrs. Salverson, now living in Van 
couver, was brought up in Manitoba, 
aud wrote the epic of the Iceland set- 
tlers in Canada in her novel “‘The Vi- 
king Heart.”” Like one of the sagas 
of Iceland, this narrative is written on 
large and simple lines and depicts men 
and women of sterling character. As 
a sectional novel, depicting the strug- 
gle of a people through hardship to 
prosperity, © Viking Heart’’ 1s one of 
the most distinctive stories yet written 
in Canada. Four years ago, Miss 
Martha Ostenso, who obtained her 
education in Winnipeg, and afterwards 
taught school in a rural district, wove 
her impressions of some of the charac- 
ters she met into a_ story entitled 
“*Wild Geese.”’ This narrative car- 
ried off a prize of $13,500 in acom- 
petition held by an American publish- 
ing house in co-operation with an A- 
merican magazine. This story, which 
was easily the best of 1,400 manuscripts 
submitted, bore the marks of genius. 
Since then Miss Ostenso has written 
three novels; all of them showing great 
skill in the portrayals of character. 
This season’s romance in which real- 
ism and idealism are curiously blended 
is entitled ‘The Young May Moon.” 

Frederick Philip Grove is another 
author that is winning fame and popu- 
larity, both as anovelist and as a writer 
of nature essays, the best known being 
“The Turn of the Year.’’ His 
“Settlers of the Marsh,"’ a story of 
life in a foreign-born community in 
Manitoba, is considered to be the most 
powerful piece of realistic fiction writ- 
ten Canada. 


Weare indebted to Prof. Allison for 
much of the above information about 
the Literature of Manitoba. Regarding 
the poets he says: 


“As yet Manitoba has produced no 
poet of the first order. Volumes of 
verse have been published by Robert 
J. C. Stead, Laura Salverson, Martha 
Ostenso, Florence Livesay, Douglas 
Durkin, Robert Watson, Cecil Lloyd, 
and Watson Kirkconnell. The last- 
mentioned writer, a professor of 
English in Wesley College has a 
genius for linguistics and in “European 
Elegies’: (1928), he has given trans- 
lations of one hundred poems from 
fifty differentlanguages. Eminent schol- 
ars and men of letters, such as Gilbert 
Murray, Dr. Bridges, Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, Jobn Galsworthy, Professor 
Neville Forbes, Dr. J. W. Mackail, 
and numerous savants of Central 
Eurepe have written to congratulate 
this Winnipeg scholar on his brilliant 
and unique achievement.” 


The Work of the Missionaries 

On page seven will be found a brief 
but very inadequate account of the 
splendid achievements the Royal Can- 
adian Mounted Police in maintaining 
law and order in the nearly two million 
square miles of the West and the North 


‘given: ‘ 

‘Staff Sergeant Joyce, who has lived 
ith the natives. for years, declares: 
“*T consider that the missionaries bave 
done quite as much, ‘if not more, to- 


testimony of: many ‘that 


‘wards civilizing the natives and/establi_ 


shing law and! order than we have 
done. . . .They work early and late 
trying to instil into the minds of the na- 
tives the vast difference between right 
and wrong. In this respect they are al. 
most constantly and in a most efficieut 
way doing the very work which we are 
trying to accomplish. They ‘are the 
greatest support we could wish for, and 
whether they be Catholic or Protestant, 
the greater the co-operation between 
the missionaries and the police, as well 


as that of the other white men of the — 


country, the greater shall be thead- 
vantage to them and our Govern- 
ment.”” 

Volumes could be written about the 
magnificent work of these missionaries 
in the West; a mere list.of their names 
would take considerable space. They 
travalled into the remotest districts, en- 
dured almost incredible hardships, ex- 
ercised a dominant influence among 
the Indians, being known in general 
as “‘the men of their word’', and 
brought comfortto those in trouble, 


help to those in need and in untold | 
instances stayed the hand of violence 


and crime. 

Among these greatmen—real heroes 
everyone —was Father Lacombe, the 
first’of all, known among the Indians 
as the  ‘‘Man-of-the-gooa-hean’’; 
Bishop Bompas, of the Church of 
England, known as ‘‘the Apostle of 
the North"’, who was given a “‘roving 
commission’’ throughout a region a 
million square miles in extent, a man 
of great erudition with a special apti- 
tude for languages, and who translated 
portions of the Bible, hymns etc into 
many Indian dialects; Rev. John Black, 
apostle of the Selkirk settlers, and pas 
tor of the Kildonan Church uniil his 
death; Dr. James Robertson, who laid 
broad and deep the foundations of the 
Presbyterian Church in Western Ca- 
nada; Rev George McDougall, a 
Methodist missionary, who died a tra- 
gic death, being lust on the prairie ina 
blizzard and frozen to death; and his 


even more illustrious son, John Mc- * 


Dougall, who gained so great an in 
fluence among “the Indians, that his 
services were frequently enlisted by 
the Government, especially during the 
rebellion, to’ pacify restive tribes 
Special mention should also be made 
of Rev. James Evans, a Methodist 
missionary, who bestowed upon the 


Indians an inestimable boon by the | 


invention of the ingenious and celebrat- 
ed Cree syllabic symbols, by which a0 
Indian could learn in a few days (0 
read anything written or printed ia 
these signs This system is sql inuse, 
the whole Bible being printed@Qn_ this 
form by.the Bible Society, and "that 
been adapted to several other Indian 
dialects. 2 
To the labors of these missionaries 
Canada owes a debr heyond ali com 
putation. They were pioneers of 
progress; they were conservators of 
peace and order and good-will, tiot by 
external force, but by example, am 
instruction, and the irresistible com 
pulsion of kindly acts and loving 5 | 
vice; they were the builders of emp\te 4 
as well as of church; they were and af 
worthy successors of the great meno 
old recorded in the Book, and like | 
them ‘‘subdued kingdoms or tribes, 


wrought righteousness, endured hard: 
ness and mockings and persecutions, 
wandered in deserts and mountaiNh | 


were destitute and afflicted; of whom 
the world was not worthy.’ 
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; Archie McG ue Christmas 
[ si 
BY S. JEAN WALKER 


HE snow lay curled in little 
drifts) around the old farm- 
house that nestled snugly at the 
foot of the hill, while the fresh- 
| \y-fallen snow-flakes resting tremulous- 
lyon the evergreen, fell fluttering earth- 
ward, as the breeze stirred among their 
branches, all indicating that the world 
was preparing for the celebration of 
another Christmas Day. Sa) 
An old man, bent and worn more by ; 
the toil of earning a livelihood than by } 
years, opened the door of the house, 
and, looking observantly at the fright- 
ed clouds heavy with their overcharg- | 
ed burden, spoke with a prophetic! 
voice to some one within. | 
“We are going to have some snow 
to-night. To-morrow will be a real 
old-fashioned Christmas, such as we 
had years ago when we settled here 
first.’’ He closed the door, and turn- 
ing to the sweet faced, white-haired 
woman who was preparing supper, ask- 


At Chagistmas 


The message. 


The toast of T: 


' “God Bless Us, Every One!"? said 


ed, 

* “How long is it, wife, since we ; 
came here?" ‘ , Tiny Tim. : 
“Why, surely, you have not forgot- Many years have (pasted since 
ten, John! It is thirty years next. Charles Dickens wroie ‘'A Christmas 
spring. v n s 
wete married right into’ the heart of Of the soul cramping power of gree 
aforest to build a home while—’* for material wealth and its glowing 


tupted, humorously. 


people nowddays take a very different for humanity finds outlet in deeds as 


well as in words. 


“But not a happier one than ours,! As never before the world about you 
for our hearts were full of love and needs the practical application of the} 
hope.”* lesson Dickens sought to teach. Every- 

Her dark eyes glowed with the where, in the country side, in the 
light of lave which had never dimmed yillage, in the town, in the city, there 
Since those youthful days. are Tiny Tims, There are older folks 

“That's so, wife, and wasn’t I too, sick in body, troubled in mind, 
proud ot my bonnie bride! I thought oppressed with fears for those depen- 
Apalace none too good, yet | had only dent upun them; almost worn out with 
a settler's hut to give her, butshe made the strain of the battle of life, Sometimes 
it paradise for me."" you have wondered how they managed 

The expressive tenderness of his - to get along, from what source they 
Yoice tid her that the bent, white- draw their unquenchable belief in the 


pated vite was infinitely dearer to coming of a brighter day. 

car the faig young bride of thirty 75 such as these a kindly. thought 
Years ayy. Icould not have done . ake “all the 
that, Joun,’* was her loving, earnest PR reats Loreena tA’ Maven Chriee: 
answe:."" if your part had been neglec- 4iference between 


: - Tiny Tim’s Toast 


The vital thought of love and joy 
On every Christmas tree. 


God bless us ev’ry one!” said he; 
Let us unite with him 
And help the world to understand 


We came here” whén we 'Catol,”” with its merciless revelations luminedoby a 


= 


“God bless us ev'ry one!” Dear Tim, 
__ Your'words bring hope and cheer 
To hopeless hearts,and needy homes 


time each year. 


“God bless us ev'ry one!” How sweet 


May it be . 


9 


‘iny Tim. 
-—J. L. Hughes.4 


of 


mas’", and one in which the smile of 
j courage is all too close to tears. The 
reunion with your own family circle 
and your chogen friends will be (il- 

more radiant glow if 
; you know that in at least one home 
bodily needs have been satished and 


rH Be " iri faith in “mankind renewed, because | 
strange wedding trip,’? he inter- Picture of the mental and spiritual peace | 5 | 
‘A strange wei rg eine Saunas that comes to those whose sympathy | of your thoughtfulness, 


‘There may be others too in no 
want for that which money can buy, 
but whose souls are parched for lack 
of the encouragement you could give. 
The day will come when it is too 
late to wish that the friendly smile 
and the word of cheer had been as 
freely given as they were longingly’ 
hoped for. Be prodigal with them 
now. Banish false pride and culti- 


| vated apathy. Remember the story of 


the first Christmas, so old yet ever 
new. Open wide the door of your 
heart to its message and its glory. So 
shall you find the Christmas. spirit 
marching with you through all the days 
of life; so shall you always be able to 
say with the abiding faith of poor and 
crippled Tiny Tim ‘‘God Bless Us 
Every One!’’ 


ted Yuu. have always been a good hus- e " 
band t. nie. How proud I was of our flight. Yethe did his duty by us, if 
linle lov house! It was our own, and ever a boy did.”” rare} 
itwas home. We have had a long and Alla fond mother’s :pride and love 
happy ‘vie together. Of course, there glowed in her face, and vibrated in her 
Were sunetimes dark and cloudy days, voice, yet there was a latent sadness ii 
Jetthe sun of God's providance always it, The tea-kettle hummed its merry 
shone tiirough, We have had grief and song, and the old gray cat purred in 
‘Os-—" Her voice broke, and she calmcontentmenton the rug before the. 
looked ‘:roughthe window, and across fire. All within was cheerful and 
the y as if the eyes of love could homelike, yet something was missing 
Sec, h the darkening winter twi- and the husband’s words told what it 
laht, tie white stones in the old  wasas he said,slowly, é 
Shurchy.ird that marked the resting- “Do you know, wife, | may of 
Blice of two children God had given thought Archie would be home’ for 
tem to'care forand.love awhile, and Christmas. He has never ‘spent one 
then had taken to himself. ‘‘Ay,wife,”” away from us yet. i feel lonesome 
‘idthe husband, as he furtively brush- thinking about him. 1 would give a 
tdaway'a tear with his coat-sleeve,) good bit to see him sitting in his own 
ut our little ones are safe Their old place, telling us about his doings 
ove blessed our lives, and they are in the city. 
Citing for us yonder, and remember,  ‘‘We must not forget, John, that 
od left our Archie with us.’” ‘‘Yes, he’s a’ mariied man now,” “said the 
jtihe's a good son. The house has wife inahard voice. ‘“The old parents 
een lonely since he went away. But must take a second place. I seem to 
"ecouldnot keep him in the home have lost him since he married. My 
Autwhen his wings were ready fer heart feels sore towards the woman 


who wonhim, and has taken my boy 
from me.”’ 

Her voice broke in a sob, while the 
husband said sternly, yet consolingly, 
“Tut, wife, Archie has too true a 
heart ever to forget us.’ Then, with 
a merry twinkle in his eye, “‘Did you 
consider my mother’s feelings thirty 
years ago?"” 

“Bue that was different, John,”’ she 
said, half apologetically. 4 

‘* The same old-story just repeats it- 
self. Remember, wife, our capacity for 
loving ,is not limited. We may love 
in a different way without taking any 
of our affection from others who should 
have it. When I loved you, I did 
not think less of my dear old mother. 
God bless hermemory! Neither will 
Archie think less of us. If he is not 
with us to-morrow, it will not be ow- 
ing toa lack of love forus. Youand I 
have to eat our Christmas dinner a- 
lone, but it will only.remind us of that 
first one we had here so long ago, 
when we had just each other.” 


“Yes, thank God, we still have 
each other,”” she breathed, with tender 
reverence. Then after‘a short silence, 
she said, ‘I did some fixn} for to-mor- 
row. I could not help it. fe's a habit, 
Isuppose. I got a turkey ready, and 
made.a Christmas cake, some mince. 
pies, and a pudding sueh as Archie 
used to like. Perhaps it was foolish 
of me to cook so much, and he not 
here to share it: I wonder if his wife 
can cook, and make the good, old- 
fashioned things he likes so well?” 

“Oh, well, if she doesn’t, her new- 
fangled: dishes will taste as. good to 
him as yours did to. me when you first 
began housekeeping.”’ i 

He knew how she missed her boy, 
| and thar it hurt her to know that an- 
jother hand ministered to .his wants. 
| He felt how sore her heart was, and, 
| hiding his own loneliness,’ he tried to 
comfort her. U 
« ‘‘We must not be selfish, wife, for, 
itis only natural that Archie should 
wish to spend the first Christmas since 
he’s matried with his wife. When 
the spring opens, we will take a trip 
to the city to see them.”” 

His objeet in proposing a visit evi- 
dently did not have the desired effect, 
j for she answered rather decidedly, 
;“'No,. John, [shall -not. visit them 

I'd be too old fashioned for Archie's 
stylish, city wife.” e 
| Failing to give her any comfort, he 
| rose slowly, and said, “‘I think I'll go 
| 

down to the post-office for the Paper 
before the storm comes.on."” 

He returned in a shorttimegfor the 
little country post-office’ was only a 
few rods down the road. 

Opening the door he called cheerily, 
“Here's letter from Archie.” 

His wife came forward eagerly, and 
took it from his outstretched hand. 

_ As she tremulously opened it there 
fell from its folds five crisp.ten dollar 
bills. When she finished reading it, 
her husband said with slow, unsteady 
voice, 

“Sorry hz cannot be with us,. Busi- 
ness detains him, Kate and fie sends 
love.’* ‘ 

The wife's cyes filled with tears, and 
she said pitifully, “lt was kind of him 
to send this money. I'll put it away, 
for itseems somehow to take his place. 
We don’t need it, but we do want our 
boy.’” ~ ¢ 

Hertears fell freely over her furrowed 
cheeks, and she seemed to have sud- 
dealy grown older as she sat there with 
her son’s gift lying unheeded in her lap. 
Her husband rose feebly, and went out 
into the darkness. When he returned, 
supper\was ready. They made a pre- 
tense at eating, while loneliness re- 
mained silent in each heart. 

ina distant city, Mrs. Archie Mc- 
Gregor sat in her pretty, comfortable 
home, beside a glowing grate, unmind- 
ful of the fast-falling snow without. 
She held a book in her hand, buf was 
not reading. She. has been quietly 
watching her husband for some time. 
He seemed perplexed and restless. At 
length she rose, going to his side, asked 
with tender solicitude, rf 

“What isthe matter, Archie? Is 
there anything troubling you?”” 

“To confess the truth, Kate, | am 
homesick to see father ana mother. [ 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Page 2 
One of the Least 


Mr. Sampson had not noticed fiat 
silence had iallen in the outer 
The clatter of t?pewriters was silled; 
the hum of activity had ceased, 
Deferentially his door was epened, 
and Jones, the heard cleak, entered. 
“I just thought I’d drop in and say 
‘Merry Christmas,’ Mr. 
To-morrow’s Christmas, youknow.’” 
“So itis, Jones, but f don’t see any- 
thing to be merry about. People buy- 
ing things fe cah’t afford. and eat- 


ing more than\they can digest. 
it so?”” \ 

Jones hesitated. Mr. Sampson was 
a man of strong opinions. 

“Well, speak up! If I'm wrong — 
show me!’” 

“‘[ think you are wrong, sir, if I 
may say so. If you'd a little flock of 
kiddies you'd see it differently.”” 

‘But | haven't, and that doesn’t 
conyince me. 

“You see,” the heard clerk went 
‘on, emboldened, “‘to be happy, any 
day, you have to think about other 
people, and that just comes natural at 
Christmas.”” 

Mr. Sampson was silent for some 
moments, while he gazed through 
the window at the dusk settling over 
thecity. When he spoke the crispness 
of his voice was mellowed, 

“*Tobe happy | have to avoid think- 
ing of other people,” he said. 

Jones felt himself dismissed, and 
silently withdrew. He knew some- 
thing: of his chief's unhappy love af- 
fair, which had left him worse than a 
widower, and had turned all his great 
ability toward making money, a pur- 
suit in which he had been particu- 
larly ‘successful. But from happiness 
he seemed tobe permanently divorced. 

Acthe door of the office building an 
hour later Mr Sampson was con- 
fronted by an urchin with the chal- 
lenge, “Buy paper, sir??? Ord 
narily he would have ignored the child, 
but Jones’ injunction, “You have to 
think of other people,’ was insistent in 
hisears He bought a paper, and, on 
an impulse, questioned | the lad. 

a ‘Had your supper?” 

“No, sir. 1 don't get supper “till i 
get my papers sold.’ 

“How would you like to come and 
have supper with me?"" 

The boy looked his surprise. * 
mean iti"), 

“*Yes, | mean it. Come along’ 

But the boy demurred. 
"till I seli my papers. This is the best 
hour, and I got tockeep busy,’? He 
made 2 dett sale to ad passer by with- 
out interrupting the conversation. 

“How many papers have you left.” 
ad wenty. 

Mr. Sampson counted out. forty 
cents. “Tl buy them all. Now we 
can go tosupper."” He led the puzzled 
boy across the street His first thought 
was his club, but he changed his mind 
and tugned into a cheap but wholesome 
restaurant. Here he ordered a meal 
and they ate together. Once convinced 
that there was no trick aboutit the boy 
attacked his food with gusto, while 
his host looked on with more enjoy- 
ment than he had experienced for 
many adzy¢ By judicious questioning 
he learned that the boy's name, like 
his own, was George; be lived upstairs 
at 18 Gurrett street; he had a father 
and mother, an older sister, and a 
younger brother. 

¢ ventured a more delicate ques- 
tion: “Does Santa Claus came to your 
house, George?” 

“He used to but dad's been out of 
work fora long while,’” he boy replied. 
wistfully. 

“And the baby’s sick, so mother 
can’t go out to work, and it takes all 
Jean and me—and J—can earn just 
to keep things going.”” 

“Im 


“You 


sure it does,’ said Mr. 


Sampson. 


Isn'e_ 


“Can't uo. 


diately went to ‘a telephone. 
is that Doctor’ Morgan? 
wish you to run out at once to 18 Garret 
Street, upstairs, There's a sick child 
there. Take him to a hospital, see 
thac he has everything he needs, and 
send the bill to me. 

“‘I"Ilrun right out.’” said the doctor. 
“Merry Christmas George.’’ 

“Merry Christmas. Frank !’? Mr. 
Sampson replied. And, as he hung up 
the receiver, he wondered at the new 
ring in his voice. 


A Step Higher’ 
By Maude Petite, B. A. 

‘The lights had not been turned on, 
but the darkness was gathering fast, 
It was New Year's eve. Oscar Hamil- 
ton sat alone in the music-reom of his 
mansion home. His beautiful young 
daughter had just glided from the or- 
gan-stool, andthe silence she left be- 
hind her seemed sweetened and vibrant 
with the echoes of her music The 
shadows were thickening in the corners 
of the room, and creeping up over the 
organ-pipes, forming themselves. in 
weird, fantastic, shapeless things. 

‘There was a sound of hurrying feet 
through the halls. It was an hour of 
preparation, for there was to bea 
party and much merry-making in the 
Hamilton mansion to-night. But the 
master of the house sat apart for 
a while—he was thinking—thinking— 
inking. And it was New Year's eve. 

Phe sounds of preparation below 
reached the music-room only in muf- 
fled, softened. confusion foming 
background to his dreams. 

Te was on New Year's eve that he 
had first come to the city, a mere. lad | 
in course clothing, seeking a way to 
fortune, That was twenty-three years 
ago, but his vision of it to-night was 
clear and undimmed. He could see the 
snow falling as he tramped the side 
streets, giipin hand, looking fora} 
third-rate board ng-house. He 
started ina subordi ¢ position in 
carpet factory, but the gates had open- 
edbefore him year by year. 
hewas chief partner inthe firm, He | 
had showed a marked aptitude for the | 
business. His carpets were in all the | 
up-to-date svores of America. 


| 
| 
| 


He had married a wealthy woman years | 
ago, who inherited the house of her 
father. Refined by nature he had taken 

ily the outer impress of the refine. | 
mentaround him — His wite was by no 
means a heartless devotee of fashion. 
She had got with her wealth a loyal 
and loving heart as weil. 

Burt he he was not thinking of 
the lifearound him here He was 
thinking of something in the darkness 
an old weather worn house, a few 
acres of land behind it, a little stable, 
the smoke curling upward trom the 
kitchen chimney, an old man, bent, 
but cheery, shovelling a road through 
the snow to the stable, where the little 
jersey cow was lowing at her hay. 

» Oscar Hamilton saw it all, in the 

shadows. It was the home of his father 

and mother. He-could see the winter 

sun setting clear and red across the 

white Muskoka world And yonder 

was the white tower of the little coun- 

try church. “They wouid be holding a) 
watch-night service there to-night as 

they used to vears ayo. His old father 

would be praying for the incoming of | 
the gléry the Lord. 

Oscar Hamilton lowered his head as 
he thought of it all. Ic was not that | 
ha had been a heartiess son, he told | 
himself. He had written home always. | 
He had sent them money every few. 
months. “In fact, that was all that stood. 
between them and the poorhouse He 


a 


‘| more fashionable “peopl 


i be thought of it 


had | © 


| shovellin; 


i this time will bring them. 


he had grown richer 


tobe” ‘Going on alitde hunt 
in Muskoka.’ And he ha 
himself out as a huntsman, and ha 
come back eas a brace ot ducks or 
two. dat 
It might have been ‘the sermon on 
Sunday night that set him thinking. 


‘The preacher had not so much as’. 


looked toward him, but. the words 


lingered with him. ‘Their | pierciny ute 


terance halfstartled him inwthe Ben 
“Young man, young woman,” thi 
speaker had said, “If you have come 
up to this. city and are filling a high 
position, and if you are ashamed to 
own your poor father and mother and 
the humble home. whence you came, 
there is not in you the material out of” 
which God makes a great soul.’” 
Oszar Hamilton was no longer young. 
His hair was showing the first lines of 
gray. But the words went home. 
Why was it his father and mother had ¢ 
ne 
did he never take his wife to see them, 
or his children? Why did he never 
send a_railway ticket, and have father 
and mother down ‘for Christmas or 
New Year's or Thanksgiving, and 
show them his house, and introduce 
chem his friends? 

He wasashamed of them. There it 
was, the plai aked truth, Thev 
spoke broken E nglish; their manners 
Were quaint and. old-fashioned; they 


were not like people he moved 
nong. He had asked them ina casual 
ay now and again Bue they had 


sed themselves “They were not 
“much used to travelling, and were 
getting too old.’"’” Dear, unselfish 
| hearts! They understood too well 
how it was. They would never em- 
barrass him by coming unless they saw 
it was really his picasure. 

And to-night his head sank loweras 
He was ashamed of 
himself—ashamed—ashamed—oh, so 
ashamed! Suppose he. had been.suc- 
essful in the business world—what 
he, after all, beside the old man 
snow?) What were many of 
[his fashionable friends compared to 
| these two unselfish, unworldly hearts 
whosin earlier days, had sacrificed so 
much for him. 

‘True, he provided their tiving. But 
that cost him no sacrifice. And what 
after all, was the son they had raised 
more than this to them? ‘They knew he 
dwelt somewhere far away ina beauti- 
ful house. “They could talk about him, 
but thev had no part in this life. Was 
ir f ‘There would be music and 
gaiety in his beautiful house to night, 
but they knew nothing of it. “The girl 
who bad just glided away from the 
organ-stool—how like mother’s was 
her face! Was it fairs that “grand 
mother’’ should see so little of her son’s 
children? 


It was dark now. — He rose uneasily 
and went overto one of the deep-set 
windows. ‘The stars were shining, the 
ast star of the old year, in the dark 

ky. Another year was coming, 
!Vick! Itcame on through 
the starry night. An hour later the 
electric light was turned on in the 
music-room. A man folded a letter 
tenderly, sealed it and touched a bell. 

“You will please post this letter. 
ames.’ he said to the man who an- 
swered. “And, my dear,"’ he said 
turning to his wife, who entered at the 
moment, “‘do you think you could 
wet the best room ready for father and 
mother this week."” 

“Why, are they really coming, 
Oscar? You have asked them often 
enough, and they never came.” 

“But think—I am sure my letter 
Lam serty 


ir been within. his doors? Why 


along ihe ape 
pore his grays go va. brisk rate, 

“There! 's that, young Evans walke 
ing,”” he said to hims “he’s dress 
ed ‘up like he was goin’ to. catch the 
train. 


*'Goin’ up the road, Bob?" he said, 
as he passed the- syounger man; I'm 
bound for the burg, 


* ‘was going down, by 
don’t mind riding in; “that 
agree to bring my stuff back.’ 


“*So ‘tan’t.two waggon loads,"’ 
the retort. 


He liked Bob Evans be. 


cause he joked and laughed, and was 
goud company, College boy, too; ed: 


ucation had never burt him. 
farmer, steady and smart. 

_ ‘'What'll your load be?”’ he asked 
Bob, as the hard mud flew under the 
herses'’feet. “Not much. weight,” 
laughed his companion. Christmas 
gilts. [his is the time when a litte 
money. buys a lot of things to warm 
the heart.’’ 

“Sho!"? said Farmer Pettigrew, 
“when you're old as 1am you won't 
be spending money tor Christmas gifts, 
‘Thar’s no one but me and mother 
now, We'd look fine making Chris 
mas presents.’” 

aay hat you would’’ said Evans, 
heartily,” ‘and it would make good old 
Aunt Pettigrew feel ten years younger, 
1 wish you would.’” 

“Now Bob!"’ exclaimed the old} 
man, “‘air you in earnest?’” 

“Never was more so. She is often 
lonesome since | your daughter moved 
west. She would be not only surprised, 
but happy. ‘I'ry it once,’” he added. 

“"L never did give anything 'cepta 
litle candy to the children on Christ. 
mas,’’ said the old man, but he dido't 
discuss crops clear to town. 


About the middle of the afternoon 
Bob Evans hurried into the big dy 
goods store after numerous bundles. 
He was surprised to see old Harmer 
Pettigrew sitting at a counter near the 
front, while an obsequious clerk. was 
holding up folds of gray silk. 

Bob was so glad he stopped to help 
in the selection, and.then went on bis 
way. Jt was .early dark when the two 
men met ut the livery stabic. Old 
Farmer Petugrew ‘as excited. as a boy, 

“Say, Bob. I bought 'er a che 
tov, anda gold comb, and candy, and) 
Um kind of ’ shamed to give them (0 
her. And I sent Minnie ten dollars, 
registered letter, you know.” 

Bob shook the old man’s hand. 

“I'm glad [came in with you. | 
just wish | could see auntie when you 
give those things to her.”’ 

But he did not introduce the subj 
when Bob went over the next week 
‘The young man followed him out (0 
the barn lot and asked him about the 
gifts. Old Farmer Pettigrew looke 
at him long and solemnly, a sort 
quiver about his mouth. 

“Well, when [laid ’m out Chris 
mas mornin’ by her bed, Bob, | itt 
stepped out. She didn’t come out. af) 
I peeked in throught 
—She was on ‘er knee 
by ’m sobbin’. | didn’t calkilate i 
goin to have no sech effect, Bub.” 

Bob's eyes grew tnisty. 

“Well, ”* he said. 

“I wentin then an’ she rez up a! 
kim’ to me, an’ she said’Pa,’ and kit 
ed me, fur the furse time in ten yeutd 
Bob.’ 


Fine 


ches any 
Kenneth Ansley. 


more. 


Imadea Sewing-box: for my mother 
in the manual training class. -I enjoyed 
making it. Robegr Pierce, 


Wednesday afternoon December 6th 
Harry) Husak ‘and I made eight legs 
for two smoking stands. They will be 
finished soon. They will be beautiful. 
I shall take mine home for Christmas. 
My family will be glad to see it. 

t Harold Smith. 


{ am making a smoking-stand for 
my uncle. J enjoy making it. 
Gerald Bilow 


1 am making a flower-stand for my 
mother and a smoking-stand for my, 
father in the manual training class. I 
hope that my parents will like their 
presents. Harry’ Husak. 


I made a’ sewing box for my 
mother. I enjoyed making it. 
\ Bruce May 


Miss_Bell’s class went to the city 
with Miss Bell one afternoon. They 
saw many toy Christmas presents, toy 


santas and many other thing.. We 
will buy some thing next Saturday. 
Bessie Smith. 


On Dec. Ist, I received a letter from 
my father with one dollar, a pretty 
Christmas card and some stamps in it, 
I was very glad te getthem. I gave 
the money to Miss Deannard. She 
will keep it for me. 

Catherine Culhane. 


Dec.11th is my birthday. Some 
ofthegirls gave me birthday presents. 
I thanked them very much. Perhaps 
my family will came to see me this 
alternoon. Ruth Shore. 


On October the 19th, my brother 
Robert's class had a writing examina- 
tion for the Milton Fair. Robert won 
second prize. He will get twenty-five 
cents. Lam proud of him. 

Leshe Towler. 


Uhave made a book rack, a string- 
winder, a hat-stand, a bread-board and 
a cundle-holder in the manual training 
class Now fam making a watch stand. 
Itix easy tomake. Thomas Blower. 


On Dec. 7th, Mr. Fetterly presented 
the Field Day prizes I won two prizes. 

ii was a medal and the other was a 
School pin. I feel happy. 


Perhaps I shall go to. visit Jean 

hompson for Christmas, 

Yesterday [> received a letter from 
her. She told me that her sister and 
her friend went to visit in Montreal 
on loec, Ist. They enjoyed seeing a 
big city, Isabella Miller, 


Thad a Dirthday on December 6th. 
was 17 years old. My mother came 
'osce me and she gave me a new 
Watch I was glad and 1 thanked her. 
| shall be careful of it. I gor a letter: 

from my sister yesterday. 
Grace Staples. 


_ Last week [ got a letter and twenty- 


ve cents from my mother, I was glad 
10 hear from her. I got a box frem 


er Ollive wi h ahat and gloves in; 
rised. Edith Pardo, 


shall: go home for Christmas. M 


si 
meet me at the station in Windsor, 
My mother willbe busy at the office to 
‘she can'notmeet me. Jean E. Thomp- 
son will’sit with me in the train. Her 
father and mother will be at the station 
in London. ‘Her mother will give me 
abox with sandwiches to eat in the 
train. Margaret Donaghy. 


Evaline Billings was happy to get a 
letter and ten cents from home. > * 


Doris Colquheun enjoys the Jetter 
from her mother every week. 


Miss Benedict’ sclass had a Party last 
week to celebrate two birthdays. Law= 
tence Corcoran wasten yearsold Dec. 
1 and Harold Coomber ‘eleven 
Dec.5. Lawrence had a white cake 
with ten yellow candles and Harold 
had a fruit cake with eleven blue can- 
dles on it, They also had ice-cream, 
candy and peanuts. Harold's grand- 
mother sent the cake to him and Law- 
Tence got a nice box from his sisters 
and brothers. Harold received a 
lovely birthday card and thirty eents 
from his mother also. 


Each of Miss Benedict's pupils 
made a picture puzzle of Sanata Claus 
from the letters they got from him: 

Vetta Shepley’ gets a little treat 
from home nearly every week end. 


Parents, Read This 


It is needless for us to remind the 
parents and friends of our pupils that 
it is only three more weeks till Christ- 
mas, and we ask their hearty coopera- 
tion to make this festive season as hap- 
py and enjoyable as possible to the 
children here. 


Previous to 1930 the pupils were 
not allowed to go home for the Christ- 
mas holiday, but this rule has been 
modified, and the parents who wish 
may have their children home provid- 
ing they agree to take all the respon- 
sibility for their transportion and to see 
that they are returned to school 
not later than Monday, Jan Ist. 


This was and still is in the nature of 
' a nie 2 

an experiment, and will be continued 
in future years only if it is satisfactorily 
carried out, especially in regard to all 
children returning on or before the 
date named, in order that the work of 
every class may be resumed promptly 
on January 2nd. 


The Christmas vacation will begin 
on Dec. 22nd and pupils may go home 
on that day. ae 


Any parents wishing t 
vantage of this priviles 
ulfy the Superintenden ot Inter 
than Dec. 14th and muxtxend the 
railway ‘© on or betore that date 
so that (hose in charge 1 
all the arrangements 
good time. Parents must also def- 
initely ugree to send their chil 
ren back not later than Jan. Ist, 
otherwixe this privilege will be 
withdrawn in tuture. 


While all the pupils have the privi- 
lege of going home we would urge 
strongly that those living ata distance 
remain here. It is not desirable to 
have children travel long distances a- 
lone especially where it is necessary to 
change trains. There is also the 
matter of the expense which is con- 
siderable for such a short time. 


We can assure the parents that 
everything will be done to make Christ- 
mas the happiest season of the year. 
The usual Christmas arrangements 


- iy 
ister Dorothy and brother-in-law will a 


will-be carried out» The children who 
Femain here wilt have their Christmas 
frees, the regular Christmas dinner and 
je other treats that pertain to Christ= 
mas. We hope that the parents and 
friends will see that each one is pro- 
vided with a package for the Christmas 
tree. 3 


A special program of moving pic- 
tures and other amusements is being 
Provided for the holiday week. 


« We’ strongly advise parents not to 
send much, if anything, in the way of 
eatables. The pupils fare as well here 
as most children do at home and need 
nothing more. When children get food 
from home they are apt to overeat and 
getill, and as we have nearly’ four 
hundred children here, itis impossible 
for us to watch everyone and guard 
them against eating too much. 


Tho best 
Wearing art 


Presents are usetul 
icles, 
luxe. Bookn 


1, Or toyn that will 


is and parents: will find 
ese will give lasting. plea- 
sure, where the novelty soon 
weurs off other gifts. 


All parcels and boxes should ar- 
rive here not later than Decem- 
ber 17un. 


Please send your parcels and boxes 
early a8 possible, before the Christmas 
Congestion begins at the post and ex- 
Press offices. Every year some pres- 
ents arrive too late for distrution on 
Christmas Day, to the very keen dis- 
appointment of the children. 


There are always a few children 
whose parents are dead, or are too Poor 
to send them any presents, or who 
neglecttodo so. We hope those who 
are better able will enclose some gifts 
in their own children’s boxes for these 
less favored "pupils. Any —money 
sent direct to the Superintendent for 
this purpose will be expended as judi- 
ciously as possible for the benefit of 
these little ones. 


If you enclose gifts for other child- 
ren, kindly notify the Superintendent 
so that such gifts can be taken out of 
the box before Christmas morning. 


Address all boxes and parcels to the 
child, carg of the School for the Deaf, 
Belleville. Ontario. All express char- 
ges must be prepaid, or the parcel will 
be refused. 


H. B.FETTERLY, M.A, 

Superintendent. 

es 
Hamilton 

Itis a long time since any of our 


happenings have appeared in The 
Canadian so here we are once more 


to give an account of the most recent | 
events and to wish all our friends a! 


merry Christmas. As these items will 
be coming out about that time we think 
it is too geod a chance to miss. 
Merry Christmas. Happy New Year 
to all. 

We have'nor been inalaave by any 
means, just the reverse, too busy to get 
the local news together in time to send 


On Sunday afternoon, Dec.3rd, 2 
good crowd, numbering in all thirty 
five, assembled’ in our room in Cen- 
tenary Church where the O.M. meet- 
ings are held, and though the weather. 
was anything but lovely out of doors ~ 
there was a lovely treat spiritually in- 
doors for all whe attended. Rev. 
Alme dealt with the gospel according 
to St. John, 4th Chapter. Art the 
Opening of the service three Hamilton 
ladies, Mrs. Taylor, Mrs! Quick and 
Mrs. Breen, very gracefully rendered 
a hymn and at the close Rev. Almo 
verv kindly gave the hymn ‘‘Rock of 
Ages’” in Swedish signs, and many 
were thrilled as they hi it 
before. We were allvei ich impres- 
sed with his sermon and shall look for- 
ward to the time when he comes again. 

On Sunday morning, though the 
cloudy and wet weather was not very 
pleasant, it did not dampen the Spirits 
of our friends in near by places, nor 
those from a good distance, for we 
were pleasantly surprised to have Mr. 
and Mrs. Asa Forrester and the two 
Misses. Foster: and their brother from 
Dunnville. Miss Clara Hartley, her 
brother David, his wife and son agd 
Mr. John R Newell of Milton, come 
in on Sunday morning. 

The members of the Sewing Club 
met at the home of Mrs. Taylor on 
Saturday evening to spend the evening 
with Mrs. Fretz, Mrs. Taylor's 
mother. Mrs. Fretz was completely 
taken by surprise as about twenty of 
the members walked into the room 
where she was sitting reading. Miss 
Winnifred Breemmade a short address 
saying we had gathered to pay our res- 
pects and to let her know we had not 
forgotten her, though for some time 
she has found it impossible to get 
around with us and asked her to ac- 
cept a token from us all, hoping she 
would find it to her liking and very 
useful. 


a 


Mrs Fretz was quite equal to the 
eccasion and rose and thanked all for<< 
their kindness in thinking of her and 
said though she is unable'to join ub} she 
takes great interest in our affairs and 
j always asks her daughter how we get 
| along. Shethen opened her gift and 
!'was much pleased and said she was 
| sure nobody else she knew of had 
one just like it A pleasant visit follow= 
jedand Mrs Taylor treated allto a cup 
| of tea and tasty refreshments The? 
j desire of the Sewing Club Members 
j is that none shall be forgotten if it is 
| necessary for-them to drop out. The 
next meeting will be held on Ja A7th, 
| 1934, afterall the excitement of Christ- 
| masand New Year's has passed” and 
we feel like getting busy again. 

Much svmpathy is extended to Mr. 
jand Mrs Harrison, Miss Thelma and 
Mr. John Harrison in the recent be- 
reavément they have had. The loss of 
their married daughter and sister, 
Mrs. Leitterton of Toronto was a great 
shock to them all. She leaves besides 
her parents one brother Jack, and sister 
Miss Thelma, her husband and three 
small children to mourn her loss. Jack 
Harrison is doing very well at the 
Westdale Collegiate where he has been 


in each time. | taking a printing course since leaving 


We all received a very pleasant treat 
and some were much surprised to| 
see the Rev George Almo, formerly | 
of Sweden, when we all assembled in | 
our club room atthe Parish Hall of All | 
Saints’ Church on the evening of | 
Dec. 2. Rev. Almo was scheduled to 
conduct the O. M. Service on Sunday, | 
Dec. 3rd, but all were very nicely en- 
tertained by him at the club when he 
gave alecture on his travels in Europe. 
A few games were played off, then 
light refreshments were served and 
all enjoyed the evening very much, 
especially the opportunity to meet and 
get betteracquainted with Rev Almo, 
as this was our first real visit with 
him. s: 


theO. S. D 

Our young Sportsman, Mr. James 
Matthews, is getting along very well at 
the Hamilton Techincal Scheol where 
he is learning to operate the linotype 
machine. He is very fond of tenwis 
and took part in the- tennis tourna- 
ment, winning the silver cup from’St. 
Peter's Church. We are all very proud 
to_know he is such a good player and 
wish him much more luck. 

Miss Helen Bartkiewiez, the only 
Hamilton girl to finish school last 
June, is taking a very active part in all 
over social affairs and is becoming very 
Popularand well liked by everybody. 
Her pleasant and friendly disposition 


| endears her to all.—G. M. Gleadow. 


multitude. ef Tiny Fims! 
does each recutring Chi 
bring ever nearer that gla wv 
“Peace on earth, good-will tomen’’ 
will ‘be ‘not merely a pious hope or 
a visionary ideal, but a dominating 
principle and controlling force. 
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Se to our readers, each and every 
one, we say in allsincerity, We 
wish you a Merry Christmas afd a 
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BELLEVILLE ONTARIO Happy _New Year,’ and as” ‘Tiny 
the Canadian 1s pubitived solely in the inter’ | Tim said, “God bless us every one. 
eae Gatalitaeto School for the Deal. 


The Right to be Well Born 
Elsewhere in this issue appears an 
address given in Picton on Nov. 30th 
by our Superintendent, H. B. Fetterly, 
M.A., tothe Trustees’ and Rate- 
pavers’ Association of Prince Edward 
County, which was so highly regarded 
that it was printed in full by both of 
the Picton papers. It deals with a 
subject of the most vital importance to 
the welfare of the state, and we com- 
| mend it to the careful attention of all 
of our readers. Someone once asked 
a student of sociology if he knew how 
‘toensure the development in a child 
of the highest mental and moral 
pias qualities. The answer was, “Begin 
Tranquil you lie, your knightly virtue proved, | two generations before it is born.”? A 
Your memory hallowed in the land you.’ wise answer, surely. As Mr. Fetterly 
loves emphasizes, every child has a right 
to be well born, yet a very large 
proportion are nor. Such children, ; 
{handicapped so greatly, some almost | 
hopelessly, by evil heredity and often 
vicious environment, should receive | 
,the most sympathetic consideration | 
and treatment, yettoo often are harsh- | 
ly and most unjustly dealt with. Mrs 
Murphy, for fifteen years the Magis 
trate of the Juvenile Court in Edmon- 
ton, who died a few weeks ago, said 
that she tegarded her court not, as a 
place for inflicting punishmenton buys | 
and girls who had gone astray, but as , 
a “casualty clearing station’. for the | 
healing and reformation of these youth- 
ful victims of evil parentage and debas- 
ing influences A wise and just judge, 
truly.. Would that her fine ideals were 
universally prevalent, and that in all 
cases abounding mercy should temper 
lenient justice. . 
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Sir Arthur Currie 


© valiant heart, who to your glory came 
Through dust of conflict and through battle 


O gracious Lord, O Shepherd of our dead, 

Whose cross has bought him and whose staff 
has led, 

In glorious hope his proud and sorrowing land 

Commits her loved Sir Arthur into ‘Thy 
gracious hand. 


———_—_—_—— 


Christmas is aGood Time 


“*Peace on earth to men of good- 
will’’ was a part of the angel's song on 
the morn of the Nativity, and “‘peace'’ 
is what all the world is longing for to- 
day. And peace will prevail when the 
condition is fulfilled, and not till then; 
there is on other way. Exceptas the 
fruit of the spirit of good-will, there 
can be no peace to individuals or to 
nations; and herein lies the practical 
significence and utility of this festival. 


Conservation of energy isa recogn 
ed principle of physics. Force oren- 
ergy can never be destroyed, though it 
may be changed into other forms ol en- 
ergy. This same principle holds true 
in the moral and spiritual realms. The 
influences we exert, whether good or 
bad, continue to operate during all the 
years and ages to com NE ery kindly 
word or act, even every\ impulse to- 
wards good, produces ngver ending 
results, as do also the evil deeds and 
and unkind words. Herein may be 
found one of beneficent effects of 
Christmas. 


Why we got Mad 
As a general ethical principle it is : 
not nice to get mad about anything, 
but sometimes it ix justifiable, even 
praiseworthy. Here is an instance. 
Canada can boast of avery consider- 
able number of authors whose works 
are highly regarded and widely read in ; 
other countries, the published works | 
each of at least three of them totalling 
one to three or four million copies— 
surely a sufficient guarantee of meri 
This, then, is what made us mad: 
Inarecent issue of a Canadian paper 
several pages were devoted to a des 
criptive list of books suitable for child- 
ren of all ages—many quite as suitable 
for adults— well on to a hundred be- 
ingnamed. Our readers may be loath | 
to believe it, but it is true thatin this | 
list only two books by Canadian authors 
were included, though we could name 
@ score or two quite as good as some of 
those named. Yes,we are proud to say 
this made us mad. And itis only a 
typioal instance. No wonder that num- 
bers of our brightest authors have left 
Canada in disgust and gone where good 
literary work is appreciated. No 
wonder that Heavysage and Miss Craw- 
ford, brilliant poetieal geniuses, died 
prematurely, heart-broken because 
of public indifference to their work. 
To their shame be it said, very few 
~Canadian papers and journals make any 
effort to acquaint their readers with the 
merits, the very real merits, of Cana- 
dian writers. To try to develop interest 
in our native literature is the object we 
have in view in devoting so much space 
to this subject in recent issues of The 


On that day, and for some days 
before and after, the spirit of kindness 
ard good-will animaces all menand 
finds tangible expression by the giving 
of gifts, and tens of million of people 
are wishing each other a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy Year. Even when 
this is more or less perfunctory, it does 
bring some added cheer and good will 
both to those who express the wish and 
those to whom it isspoken. And as ne 
smallest force or energy or impulse or 
current of. influence is ever lost, what 
must be the enormous total effect of 
these good wishes and kindly words 
expressed by these ions_of people! 
How many hearts, even “‘hearts that 
break and eyes that ache with wakeful- 
ness andtears,”’ are made a little more 
joyful, how many burdens a little light- 
er, how many hopes a little brighter, 
and how many a prodigal has his 
thoughts and his desires and oft-times 
his steps turned toward his father's 
house!’ And how manya grasping, 
covetous, flinty-hearted Scrooge is 
transformed into an apostle of love aud 
good-will and helpfulness and generos- 
ity, bringing health and happiness toa 


i Bs 
limited, yet we have the gra' 


‘of having done what we could: 
that ‘every Canadian - paper would do 
the same. Base 


What Men Have Done 
Men Can'Do 

What is the most interesting and 
helpful’ kind of literature—history, 
travel, science, belles-lettres, biog- 
raphy, or what? Fiction, of course, is 
the most popular and widely read, but 
surely the least instructive and helpful, 
so we eliminate that. Tastes differ, but 
we think that more readers would vote 
for biography than for any other class, 
and great. numbers of excellent biog- 
raphical works have been pouring from 
press in recent years. Kor popular 
reading, especially for young people. 
we kuow of nothing to equal the series 
of books written by Mr. Archer 
Wallace, of Toronto. The titi 
dicate the character of “the subjects: 


“Stories of Grit’?; ‘‘Boys Who 
Made Good" Overcoming Ob- | 
stacles’’;  ‘‘Heroes of Peace’” 


“Men Who Played the Game’ 
“Mothers of | Famous Men’ 


H 
\‘‘Hands Around the World’’, and 
the last one, just off the press, “Poor 
| Men Who Made us Rich’’, some of 
whom are Socrates, Milton. Mozart, 


Burns, Goldsmith, Rembrandr, 
Thoreau, These are not, properly 
speaking, biographies, but _briefly- 


comprehensive biographical sketches, 
in which Mr. Wallace, omitting less 


important details, stresses the actuating 


‘ principles and dominating character 


and characteristics of each one, his 
great aim being co stimulate the reader 


to emulate their examples. The world ; 


of tomorrow would be vastly better if 
every teen age boy and girl would read 
and absorb these and similar books. 


On account of the Christmas vaca- 
tion, during which all school and shop 
activities will be suspended, there 
will he no issue of The Canadian on 
Jan, 1 The next number will be that 
of Jan. 15. 


We have not discontinued our spe- 
cial Canadian editions, as might ap- 
ear. Every Christmas story and poem 
in this issue is by a Canadian writer. 


‘Our next number will be devoted to 


Alberta. 


‘Turkeys on Canadian farms now 
number nearly 2,500,000, more than 
twice as many as ten years ago. 
‘This is about one turkey for every 
family in Canada And Christmas only 
only a week away! We all shout 
“Hurrah’*, as did Tiny Tim when 
that famous Cratchitt goose appeared 
on'the table. 


The cordial felicitations and good 


wishes of The Canadian, speaking for 


the whole staff, are extended to Dr. 
Cody, our recently honored and wel- 
come guest, who, on Dec. 6, celebrar- 
ed his 65th birthday. In all the years 
to come, and may they be many, 


“Rich may his guerdon be, a plenteous 


store, 
Full. measure, pressed down, and running 
over.” 


These are great days forthe pes- 
simist, for, as the weather changes 
every day, sometimes twice, and each 
day is worse than the last, he has 
‘ample occasion to exercise his grouchy 
disposition. But the optimist says that 
every-kind of weather is good weather, 
and that this fall, in view of the con- 
dition of the ‘soil and water-supply, the 
worst weather is the best. 


aL 
mostu 
ferent, andivery. 
Russell Lowel 
He speaks of the 
who “none other 
contiques: z 


“Thou art the beauteous Keeper of the gate 
‘Which leadeth to the’ soul’s desired home, 
‘And I would live as one who seeme to wait, 
Until thine eyes shall say, ‘my brother, 
‘come!? 


‘And then haste forward with such gladsome 
pace 
‘As one who sees a. welcoming sweet face. 
For thou dost give.us what the, soul loves 
st; — 
In the eternal home a resting place; 
‘And the stilf grave is the unpilfered nest 
Of truth, love, peace, and duty's. perfect 
rest.” 


Another poet has expressed .a simi- 
lar ‘confident trust in her beautiful 
| poem, ‘‘He giveth his beloved sleep”’ 
and in the Bible “‘he fell asleep” is a 
common description of what we call 
death. Into,this sleep, into this rest, 
‘did Mrs. Fetterly enter on the 12th 
v inst, after twelve long years of suffer- 
jing and almost helpless confinement 
}to her bed. Previous to her illness 

she had been exceedingly active in the 
| church and social life, and in musical 
‘cireles, in the communities in which 
(she had lived, and was everywhere 
most highly esteemed. No words can 
adequately express, nor can heart con- 
ceive ot hery physical and: mental an- 
guish when she was suddenly deprived 
of the use of her voice and limbs. 
Yet through all these slow-drag- 
| ging years her spirit never faltered, her 
) faith was never dimmed, and she en- 
| dured to the end with agentle patience, 
an uncomplaining resignation, and a 
grateful appreciation of the unwearied 
care bestowed upon her, that were 
admirable beyond all expression. 

And, now, freed from all bodily 
limitations and_ infirmities, she has 
entered in to. ‘‘where beyond these 
voices there is peace’” “—just over into 
j the other room’? and into the Pre- 
sence with Whom there ‘‘is fullness 
of joy and at Whose right hand are 
| pleasures forevermore.” 


| The deceased was the daughter of 

| the late Mr. and Mrs. Robert Nesbitt, 
and was burn at Winchester Springs, 
Dundas County, whee her remains 
were interred on Thursday afternoon. 
The funeral services were held at the 
Superintendant’s residence in the fore- ~ 
noon, and attended by the whole st iff” 
and the senior class pupils, and many 
friends from the city. The floral 
offerings were very numerous = 2) 
very beautiful. Rev. Robert Hil, 
Paster of John St. Church, of wh 
Mrs. Fetterly was a member, offici 
at the impressive service, during whi 
Miss Reddick rendered most sympa"! 
etically two favorite hymns ofthe ¢ 
parted, ‘Rock of Ages,’’ and ‘“Abide 
With Me.”’ , 


Almost incredible though it may 
seem, in our last issue there were (vo 
factual errors. Miss Bell was named 
as a member of the joint Athletic 
Committee, which she formerly was 
instead of Miss Matthews. This was 
not the editor’s fault but the other erf- 
or was. He said that Mr. H.J Clarke 
has been inspector of this School for 
twenty-five years. He was perhaps 


thinking of the way in which some 
ladies are said to estimate their aues- 
This is the twenty-seventh year during 
which’ Mr. Clarke has. officiated a 
our inspector. 
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Scoot Morro: ‘“T’he greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.’” 
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‘The girls of senior IV A, and 1V B 
go to the Household Science classes 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 
‘They are making pyjamas, night gowns 
for the babies, coats, and all sorts ef, 
wearing apparel. 


The rhythm department has been 
considerably extended this term, and 
some very interesting work is being 
done by the director and assistants in 
speech work with special emphasis 
placed on fluency. 


‘The Stage in the assembly hall has 
been renovated by Mr. Coles, andthe 
dressing rooms have been fitted with 
special cupboards for the necessary 
equipment to carry on special features 
of our work. | 


In the senior department a new de- | 
parture in speech and speech reading | 
was begun at the opening of school, | 
The pupils have been divided accord! 
ing to their degree of intelligible speech 
and hearing, and their special needs, 
so that each may_receive the Special 
work required, i 

i 

The new and greatly. needed resi- 
dence for the junior pupils is making 
good headway, and promises to be a 
commodious and very attractive build- 
ing. We are hoping that it will be: 
teady for occupancy by the beginning 
of the new year, 


Last year special work was given in 
lectures in speech training to the mem- 
bers of the staff. ‘These in conjune- 
Hon with the use of spoken English by 
the pupils at all. times in the main 
uilding, and encouragement to use 
Englisti at all times, have been pro. 
ductive of gratilying results. On Thurs- 


ay lost a new series of lectures dealing 
With the use of hearing aids was com- 
Menced, 

Ins hockey game between Dear- 
born ind Amherstburg, the regular 
foalic of Amherstburg Pioneers was 


«land Peter Rudychuck, former 
* for the O. S. D. Ramblers, 
ons of 1933 Ki-Y League, 
between the posts, and played 
Up game, and in the press re- 
» said to have starred for his” 
Uhe ame attracted four thou- 


41a nice apartmentin Victoria, 
ched to the house is a “lovely. 
farde—alk kinds of flowers—all in 


loon, 
trees,” 


holly 
f are greatly enjoying 
Mewiselves hiking around that fine city, 


and she especially likes to go up and 
down the Street in front of the Parlia- 
Riv’ Buildings because ats name is 

slleville St. She. sends kind regards 
10all here, 


which we all heartily recip- 
Dy ler address is, “Apt. Suite 6, 
14 Yates St, Victoria, B.C."? 


William Rule;-who has a splendid 
collection: of autographs, numbers 
among his autegraphs that of the late 
Sr fut Currie, and he values it very 

ighly. 


Belleville friends of James Matthews 
quite often inquire for him, and are 
disappointed when told that he is 
longer at the O. S. D, James made 
many friends last summer in the" city 
during the baseball season.’ 


Among Billy Rule’s hobbies is that 
of trying his hand at various contests. 
He is looking ferward to the.result of 
the Twins Matching Contest conduc- 
ted by the Daily Star, and also the. 
Fry's Cocoa Contest * 


A former pupil, Lewis patton, is, 
this winter, playing senior hockey in 
the Senior B. O. .H. AY series, being 
a member of the Galt Terriess.. Ina 
recent game between Galt and 
Toronto Cities Service, Patterson was 
noted as one of Galt’s best men. 


.Many members of our staff took 
advantage of the low week-end rail- 
way fare todo some of their Christ- 
mas shoppingin Teronto, as well as 
getting first hand information on var- 
ious school materials. [n the evening 
several took in the Maple Leaf-Black 
Hawk hockey match. 


We had an unexpected visitor, Rey. 
Georg Almo, who is the deaf Swedish 
preacher at the Church for the Deaf 
in Toronto, here .this forenoon. It 
was the first time that he had ever 
visited the school. We were indeed 
glad to see him again as'he is a very 
fine man that all the deaf people in 
Ontario like very much. He did not 
stay here very long but only for dinner 
as he had to go to the city to see Miss 
Linn, an old deaf lady. He said that 
he would leave at six o'clock to-night, 
for Toronto where there will be a 
big party for the Y. P. S this 
evening. —Jack Morrison. 


A group of our pupils wére requested 
to take part in the annual concert of the 
Centre Street United Church, which 
was held in the. auditorium of the 
Prince of Wales School on Friday 
evening, Dec.8. We quote as follows 
from the report in the Ontario: 

“Mr. Fetterly delivered a most 
interesting and instructive address 
which was greatly appreciated in which 
he set forth the methods so patiently, 
Derseveringly used in producing 
efficiency in their scholars. The five 
aumbers rendered by the O.S.D. 
group-—Scotch Highland Fling, Irish 
Dance, Gypsy Dance, Girls own 
dance, and Boys’ Sword. dance were ; 


so perfectin time, and charming in 
movement, as to capture: the entire 
audience and to appear almost miracu- 
lous for young people so handicap- 
ped. 


On Thursday last the joint Athletic 
Committee made arrangements for the 
Presentation of prizes, 
and frophies won on Field’ Day. The 

rintendent, ‘togetber with Mr. 
O'Hara, Mr. Archibald, Miss Shef- 
field, and Miss Matthews, were seated 
on.the: platform. Mr. Fetterly in a 
brief. address to the assembled pupils 
and staff Pointed out the value of par- 
ticipation in games and in athletic com- 
petition. He felt thar: although the 
Various games were well handled in 
leagues during. the different Seasons, 
that, as yet, the reper method had 
not been arrived at in regard co obtain- 
ing the best possible value from athle- 
tic Competition, and suggested that the 
two sports committees consider care- 
fully just how such may be reached. 
He suggested that a series of elimina- 
tions leading up to the final cémpeti- 
tion might solve our problem. Before 
Presenting the sports trophies he con- 
gratulated Gladys’ Clark and Jack 
Morrison, whose names will appear 
on the memorial tablet for general pro- 
ficiency during the session 1932-33. 
‘These pupils had been chosen by all 
having contact with them as being the 
outstanding girl and boy in regard to 
their year’s record in academic work, 
in vocational studies, in gengral con- 
duct and fine example, in co-uperation 
with the school authorities in advancing 
oralism, and in advancing the social 
side of the School, comprising re<i- 
dence, school and religious aspects of 
their life here. The choiee was an 
unanimous one among tlie staff, and a 
happy one with tHe pupils. The prizes 
were then presented amid great ap- 
plause as the champions and point- 
winners were named. To the writer 
there seems to have been a vast im- 
provement in the very ready response 
toaname. The practical elimination 
of signs has caused a new atmosphere, 
one of speech and speech reading. 
Mr. O'Hara in a few words outlined 
the work ot his committee, congratu- 
lated the winners, and thanked the 
hospital staff for the donation of special 
prizes. © 


Sr. Football 
The opening games could hardly 
be called football, but the players soon 
hit in their stride not only in the art ef 
play itself, bur in the development of 
good sportsmanship. 


The following are the teams and 
players: Eltics — Rule (Captain), 
Meyette, Shemellovick, Farrance, 
Wojick, Harrison, Morrison, Averall, 
Egginton, Alexander, Lavalle, Tru- 
man, Clouteir. 


Rob Roys— Williamson (Captain), 
Sero, Gallinger, Rolandoy Graham. 
Richardson. Armes, Mabty, Kosti. 
Slean, Benn, Major, Hawthorne. 


Our Good Boys Oxfords— Kowalewicz (Captain), 

Under the new system of marking Thompson, .Meloche, Burlie, R. 
conduct adopted this session the Hawthorne, Dixon, _ Lethbridge, 
following boys have no demerit marks | Donaghy, Gerow,  Bostnari, 
in the Residence since ree opened: | Thorburn, Diabo, J. Major. 
W. Burlie |. Love 
L. Bostnari H. Lillie Eltics 0 Rob Roy 0 
R. Bradley J. Morrison Oxfords 0 — Rob Roy 0 
J. Bossence F. Meyette Oxfords 2 — Elties 0 
E. Cloutier E. Meloche Ehtics 0 Rob Roy 2 
D. Cox C. Nahrgang- | Rob Reys 2 — Oxfords 0 
F. Dixon L. Patterson | Oxfords 2 — Eltics 1 
S. Donaghy E. Prince Eltics 0 — Rob Roys 1 
H. Foster N. Sero Oxfords 1 — Rob Roys 1 
W. Graham R. Thompson j Oxfords 1 — Eltics 1 
L. Godin G. Thorburn | Eltics 0 — Rob Roys.0 
A. Gerow 'W. Williamson | Rob Roys 0 = — Oxfords 0 
C. Haist F. Wilson Oxfords = Eltics 
G. Harrison M. Trembly (cancelled) 


medals, pins, ha 
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Badminton Contest 


On Wednesday evening, Nov. 6, 
ie members ‘of the O.S. D. Bad- 
minton Club entertained the ‘Trenton 


Club at the courts here. In a series of ° 


ten contests that were put on, the 
Trentonians showed our members just 
w Badminton should’ be played, 
they winning seven games out of ten. 
After this course of instruction was 
concluded. a very pleasapt social hour 
Was spent, during which refreshments 
‘Were served. The return tournament 
will be played in Trenton in the near 
future, when the O.:S. D. members 
hope to show how well they profited 
by the lessons, by atleast refering the 
record. . 2 


The results were Men's Doubles, 
F. Cunningham and L. Morrison 
O.S D. defeated Mr. Speer and Mr. 
Berry, F. Panter and M. Blanchard 
defeated Mr. Saylor and Mr. Larry, 
C. McGuire and H. Vaughan de- 
feated Mr. Longdon and Mr. Cham- 
bers. Ladies’ Doubles, Mrs. Blanchard 
and Miss Hegle of O.S.D. were de- 
feated by Mrs. Starks and Mrs. Merc- 
er, Miss Burt and Miss Daly were de- 
feated by Mrs. Wilson and Mrs Bread- 
ner, Miss Ratbun and _Aiss Bell were 
defeated by Mrs. Herminton and Miss 
Sampson, Miss Christie and Miss Pant- 
er were defeated by Mrs. Dixon and 
Miss Saylor, Miss Leacock and Miss 
Rejd were defeated by Mrs, Richard- 
son and Miss Graham. Mixed Dou- 
bles, Miss Allison and Mr. H. B. 
Fetterly were defeated by Mrs. Maile 
and Mr. Jackmore, Miss Sheffield and 
Mr. Stratton were defeated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Fraser. 


Interested Visitors 


On the 3rd_ instant our Association 
of Teachers and Instructors entertain 
ed the Young People’s Society of 
Bridge St. United Church in the 
Assembly Hall and avery pleasant 
evening was spent. A demonstration 
of classroom work and of some rB¥thm 
exercises and dances was given, fol- 
lowed by light’ refreshments and an 
hour of social intercourse. Before 
leaving, the President, Mr. Franklin 
expressed in very felicitous terms his 
appreciation and that of all the mem- 


bers:of the Society of the demonstration ‘“ 


they had seen. It was a great revela- 
tion them of the splendid work this 
School is doing, and of the capabilities 
of the deaf. He had visited the School 
two years ago and he could se€ that 
great progress is being made aldag all 
lines. They surely are doing God's 
work in making the dumb te speak 
and almost the deaf to hear. It was a 
great challenge to all of them, not 
so handicapped, to make the best use of 
their faculties and opportunities, as* 
these children seem to be doing des- 
pite their great disadvantage On be- 
half of the society he tendered hearty 
thanks to Mr. Fetterly, Miss Ford and 
all.the others who had taken part in 
the programme for the very enjoyable 
evening and for their kindly hospitality, 
and would like them to convey to the 
pupils their hearty appreciation and ad- 
miration, of the demonstrations they 
had given. Before leaving Mr. Frank- 
lin handed to Mr. Fetterly a generous 
donation, contributed by the members 
of the Society, to the Christmas Fund 
of the School. 


On the 8th inst nine teachers from 
the Havelock Public and Continuation 
Schools spent the day at our School. 
After visiting a number of the class- 
rooms, they witnessed various rhythm 
exercises in the Assembly Room and 
had a loek-in in the various shops. 


They expressed themselves as greatly 
delighted with all they saw. : 
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A Trip to Dickie Lake: 
Laura Cooke 


During the first few days in August 
my father decided to take. the family 
and some of his friends on a fishing trip. 
We, my father, mother, brother, 
Clifford and myself, all_agreed/and 
decidedto take Dr. Ward, Ted 
Goulds, his wife Laura and their son 
Frank and leave on the following day 
at noon. . 

That was a very buhay and we were 
ready by noon when.Mary McKenzie 
came out and I had a little talk with 
her. Her parents were out with her, 
too, and they weatto the Moira River 
near my home, but could not cateh any 
fehthough at times people could catch 
some lunges in that river. Our car 
was full in the back seat, and I told 
Clifford that 1 would ride with Dr. 
Ward in his car but Clifford said that 
he wasthe firstone so we hadto quarrel, 
and then we decided that we would 
both ride with Dr. Ward. 

On our way Dr. ‘Ward's car was 
leading and the other two cars, in 
which mother, father, Laura and Ted 
with Frank were riding, were far be- 
hind so we stopped at a filling-station 
in Madoc. Dr. Ward had the men 
change the water in a tank of fish on 
the side of the car. Then he gave me 
fifty cents to buy some ice-cream 
though there was not any so the man 
give Clifford and me, each a bottle of 
pop. With that money we had to buy 
some candies because Dr. would not 
take it back and further on we stopped 
at a small store and got our ice-cream. 

On reaching Dickie Lake, the man, 
whoownsthe place there, was very 
glad to see Clifford and my dad be- 
cause they were up. there last spring. 
He gave us a camp to sleep in. It was 
not very late inthe afternoon so we de- 
cided to yo out on the Jake and try to 
get some fish. | went with dad in his 
canoe while Dr. Ward. Clifford, and 
Frank went in an old flat-bottom row- 
boat which they had hired though they 
had a motor machine to push them 
along. Dad caughta three or four 
pound salmon. I thought that [ would 
catch one but nearly every time when 
Thad my line in, instead of a fish, it 

would be a stick or a limb of a tree. 

Then it got dark, so we had to return 
to the camp ard have our supper. 

After supper we had to get ready for 
bed. There was only a berth in one 
corner of that camp so more springs 

were brought in and two, beds were 

made there in two _ of the corners 

Clifford and I slept in the upper berth 
and Laura and mother in the lower 
one. 


Early the next morning | woke up 
and was cold on account of the win- 
dow being left open all night. It was 


cold outside so Clifferd moved over 


and my dad did not sleep Very well on 
his bed so he climbed up on ours and 


he had such a hard time getting up as 


it was about five feet up from the floor. 


When he got down again, he made a 
noise which woke everybody up in the 
camp. Weall washed and had our 


breakfast. 


Aterwards we washed the dishes and 
prepared to go fishing for trout down 
the outlet of the lake’ We hada good 


time only the old boat leaked so badly 


that someone had to bail all the time 
to keep us from,drowning. We had our 
dinner on a smail island. Before din- 
ner I tried to catch some fish and got 
one about a foot and half long although 
it was very small in “diamerer and to 
tell you the truth it was a water snake, 
and that did scare Laura Gould so 
much that she would have thrown 
There were so many 
snakes that we did not stay very long 
and decided to go back to the lake 
with our catch of three large-sized 


stones at me. 


not get any. Werowed around for 
‘a while near the shores of the lake 
where mother caught a good-sized gray 
trout. 

Then we had our supper at the 
camp and started for heme. We got 
home late and I slept nearly half of 
thenext'day. 1 had a very good time 
so had'the rest of us. ‘This is my sec- 
ond year that [ never had any Juck in 
catching fish. Fi 


My Summer Vacation 
Eart MELOCHE. 

From June the twenty-eighth to July 
the eighth we-had a big Old Home 
Week in Windsor. Bogdan, William 
and Steve reside in the city of Wind- 
sor, Wevhad a big parade for Old 
Home Weck. [had never seen my 
brother from Chicago for six years. 

I told my cousin that William and 
Steve wanted me to go to a show. 

couldn’t hear the talkies so | went 
with them but I looked as if I was 
lonesome for the people laughed very 
hard but I did not because I could not 
understand, Steve and I played soft- 
bail on Lanspeary’s Park. We had 
a pleasant time. ‘Ihen George and 
[ went to East Windsor to see a base- 
balk game at George Park on Sunday 
afternoon The Cincinnati Cream 
played. baseball against the Riverside 
Brewers. ‘The score was 6-0 in fa- 
vour of the Cincinnati Cream, “The 
Cincinnati Cream played a good game, 
Then they went swimming on the 


warm. In the evening Steve, Bodgan 
and | wentto the city for a walk. 
Last September Steve, Bod 


ay 


in Springbanks he deaf boys 


a good time. 
On Labour Day Williamand | went 


The Scotch girls danced. About 20. 


on September the 5th. 


safely. Earl Meloche 


My Trip 1'0 Cookstown 
Dennis ARMES 


1 am writing a story about a trip 
made to Cookstown this summer. 


writing, when 
Betore I was going to Cookstown, 


to go to Cookstown by bicycle. 
he while he put his hands over his face. 


gave his permission. Atnight I pack. 
ed my clothes in the Great War bag. 
+ The morning of July twenty-seven 
th I tied the bag on the steering bar ol 
the Bicycle. 
| Will [ was riding on the bicycle, I ex. 
pected that | would’ arrive at Cook: 
| stown by evening. 
|lages. At noon I stopped at the vil 
lage of Kleiburg’ where [ had lunc! 
and J told the maid that | wanted t 


cup oftea. J felt thankful to her. 
After lynch I slept for a while. 

When I awakened, { left Kleinbur 

to Cookstown. From Kleinburg t 


continually. 
stown. I asked 
Joffre Averall lived. 


a stranger wher 


bass. We tried to catch some salmon | Joffre was very glad to see me again 
after we got back to the lake but could / and I shook hands with him heartily. 


Detroit river, where the water was 


Leslie Proctor, Alma Sander’s sister 
and I drove Smith's car to London for 
a two days visit. They played softball 
of 
Windsor played softball against the deaf 
boys of Toronto. The score was 6 — 5 
in favour of Toronto. In the evening 
the pupils went toa fair. Then they 
went home about 2 o'clock. We had 
to Jackson Park to see the events. 
000 people went to see the pretty girls 


Last September the 13th, | returned 
toschool. Arriving here at 5.38 o'clock 


think you will not believe what Lam 
you finish reading. 


asked my father if he would allow me 
“Oh Boy! Too far for you," said 


Then I said, ‘‘Icango.,’* and he 


Then [ left my place. 


I passed many vil- 


get some water but she gave me a nice | 


Cookstown the roads were very dusty 
and gravely, but I kept on my bicycle 
Atlast I arrived at Cook- 


On meeting me, | 


I had ridden on m) 
tance of ninety-three mile 
taken me ten houts.: : 
The next Saturday Joffre took 


father and me to Barrie by auto. After 
motoring we met Mr. and Mrs. 


Johnson. We stayed there for. two days: 
The next day we motored to Shanty. 
Bay, and then returned to Barrie. On} 
the last day of July we motored to 
Cookstown. [helped Mr. Jeffles mow. 
wheat in the barn during the first week 
of August: [worked onthe farm for 
the first time in my life. ‘Ie is yery 
strange to work on a farm but we 
laughed at one another while. we 
worked on the farm. The next day 
Mr. Jeffles called Mr. Averall'to fix 
theair powerwater pump. ‘The drive- 
rod was broken. Joffre and I helped 
his father fix the driye-rod. When 
the rod almost completed, Joffre held 
the rod to fasten it to the water pump. 
Then the wind blew the propeller and 
the rod was pushed and broken. Atter 
that Mr Averall almost lost his temper |' 
but we ‘laughed at him hard because 
he looked funny and:his lips moved 
rapidly. Again we had fixed the broken 
drive-rod. During the nizht we .had 
lots of fun playing the cards. 

On August the third I would have | 
gone back to Hamilton but it rained all | 
day. I thought that it was better to 
postpone going back until good weath- 
cr. The next day I prepared to go back 
to Hamilton. Atten o'clock I lefethe | 
home of Averall. I rode on my bicycle } 
for sixty miles without a stop. ‘Then | 
I pumped the tire | 
At 


last J arrived at my home. 1 
completed the ninety-three_ miles in | 
eight hours. 1 had a real good time 
and much fun on the farm, 


My Summer Vacation 
Steve Kowat, 

On June loth, 1933, 
ville at 4.254 m 


I left Belle- 
arrived at 
My 


and 
Windsor sately at 2. 15 p. m. 
mother met me at the Windsor station 
and I was glad to see my family again 


U 
‘Then my mother told 
me that my bicye in the base- 
ment and 1 was jous to see mv 
bicycle. In the evening I talked with 
my family about school. 

‘The next day my boy friends came 
over my house because they wanted 
to see me again and | was glad to see 
them again. | shook hands with them. 

On Sunday morning | went to 
church. After church my brothers 
taught me how to ride a bicycle at 
Assumption Park. 

In the evening Willie Greenwood's 
mother invited me to have supper. 
After supper Willie and” I wentfor a 
walk around the city of Windsor. I 
was interested in the city. 

On June 26th in the afternoon 
many>deaf pupils of Windsor went to 
the. Memorial Park for Miss James’ 
party. Miss James shook hands 
with all of the pupils. After that they 
talked with one another. Then Bogdan 
and I went to the Y. M.C. A. to 
swim. We enjoyed swimming there. 

The next evening my father and I 
went to the arena to see the wrestlers. 
1 was interested in seeing them wrest- 
ling. Then we went home at 11. 30 
p.m. 

On July Ist the weather was very 
warm and bright. In the morning 
Bogdan and I wens to the Memorial 
Park where we met a few pupils 
In the afternoon many deaf crowa 
went there. Then the Border Cities 
Association of the Deaf’s team played 
softball againstthe Anglican Club. The 
score was 8.- 1 in favour of the B. C. 
A. D. 1 was the pitcher for the B. C. 
A D2 Many.crowd watched us play- 
ing softball. 


at my home. 
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| Later in the afternoon Wildcats 
played softball against Peerless 


| our of the Wildcats. 


team, 
in the afternoon. My team was called, 
“Wildcats.”? 


airy 
Lid: ‘The! score was 14'to 9 in fav- 


On July the 11th Alma Sander’s 
brother's team played softball against 
the Border Cities Association of the 
Deaf's team in a doubleheader. In 
the first game the score was 16 to 6 in 
favour of the B.C.A:D. In the 
second game the °B.C.A.D won by 
the scare of 5.4. In the second game 
I made a homerun and triple. In the 
evening Willie, Bogdan, and Ernest 
came to my house. Then me father 
and we went to the Arena to sce the 
wrestlesr. 

The next morning Bogdan and | 
went to Willie's house. “Then: we 
went to the Salvation Army House and 
we met Earlthere. We drove abig 
truck and we rode for thirty-nine miles 
from Windsor to Leamington. We 
arrived there safely. Then we met 
Willie Toews there After a while 
Bogdan, Willie, Earl and I swam in 
Lake Erie. At2 o'clock p. m. we had 
our dinner. After dinner we went 
swimming again and then we met Jack 
Walls. We all swam there for all day. 
In the evening we returned home. We 
had a good time at Leamington. 

On July the 14th [ went to Wigle 
Park. Wildcats played __seftball 
against Windsor Recreation for an 
exhibition game. After that I signed 
my contract with the Windsor Recrea- 
tion Softball League. 

Bogdan ‘and | weno the Devon- 
shire Park from July 17 to 22 to see 
the horse races. We enjoyed seeing 
horses. We also went to the Kenil- 
worth Park. ' 

On September the 3rd I drove in 
Andrew Smith's car and we left 
Windsor and arrived at London safely. 
In the afternoon many deaf pupils 
went to the Y.M.C.A. I shook 
hands with them, ‘Then Mrs. Whalls 
invited Earl Meloche and me to drive 
in Mr. “Whalis’ carto. their home. 
In the evening Earl, Maxwell and I 
walked around his farm, “Then we 
had a nice supper. 

‘The nextday we left his home and 
drove in his car to, Springbanks. 
Then the Border Cities Association of 
the Deaf’s boys team played softball 
against the Toronto boys team. The 
score was 7-6 1n favour of Toronto 

In the afternoon of September ! 2th 
Bogdan and Willie came to my house 
and we chatted with one another. 

In the evening ] went to the Arena 
to see the wrestlers. 

On Sept. 13th I kissed my family 
because | was going back to school. 
My train left Windsor at 8.15 a. m- 
and arrived at Belleville safely a 
5.38 p.m. Many deaf boys shook 
hands svith me after supper. _ | talked 
with them about my summer vacation: 


Marilene Hart was delighted (0 
receive such a nice letter and some: 
snaps from her brother Vance. 


Irene Suasts’ sister writes regulatly 
and [rene watches for her letter each 
weeks. This week she was pleasantly 
surprised to get some candy, gum an! 
a new pair of gloves. 


Eleanor Flowers was. pleased with 
her letter ftom her mother, uiving 4 
splendid aescription of the Sants Claus 
parade which she had seen in Toronte 


© 
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. Beiter, Med. | 
been said and sriten | 
‘the’ last “few ‘months on two 
very “important: questions—the De- 
pression and the Penitentiaries—and 
many.suggestions haye been made and ' 
resolutions passed: calling for investi-} 
gations and ‘reforms to remedy the; 
conditions. 


It’ is not my object however.to deal ‘ 
with the cure or reformation of crim- ' 
inals or with the penal system with 
inequalities and incongruities but with 
the causes which lead to crime. « 


There is a Biblical text which says 
“‘Whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap.'? We recognize this is 
true of adults but do we realize that it 
is,also true’ with children and when 
applied to unborn generations? The 
foundation of every child's character 
is laid before the child is bern. 
Every child has a right to be born well. 
Is he accorded this right? In the case of 
pure bred stock the farmer selects for 
breeding purposes, the best, 
healthiest, the animals that have the 
greatest. production and the richest 
milk while the poorer ones, the star 
boarders, are discarded. The same 
process is followed in the production 
of plants, grains and vegetables. We 
always select the best and discard the 
ones of poor quality. Bue when it comes 
to the human species we do nothing of 
the kind. Our early religious craining 
taught us, “"the race should be fruit- 
ful and multiply and replenish the 
earth,’’ and we still apply this injunc- 
tion regardless of the fact that it was 
given to the uld Jewish Patriarch when 
the earth was comparatively without 
population. Among the wealthier and 
more highly educated classes however 
during the last seventy-five years there 
has been a marked tendency toward 
birth control—s6 much so that many 
of the families of the nobility have 
Ceased to exist entirely. 


But this is not,the case with people 
of lower mentality and particularly with 
those whom we class as sub-normal 
and ulso the diseased and unfit. A 
comprehensive survey of a number of 
typical areas reveals that professional 
men have fewer children than skilled 
artizans, skilled artizans fewer than 
common laborers, common laborers 
fewer than blind, deaf and feeble 
minded. In fact among the feeble 
minded the average number of child- 
fen per family is ten, or four times as 
many as among the professional class. 
What is the conclusion? We shall 
have to’ revise the Bible to read, not 
the meek but the feeble minded shall 
inberitthe earth. — Our hospitals and 
institutions are full to overflowing and 
hundreds more are on the waiting list. 
{nthe last report of the Dominion Stat- 
‘sticran on the.Charitable and Benevo- 
leat Institutions of Canada published 
under the authority of the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, we have the 
following startling records: 


There are 456 institutions for the 
care of individuals who are unable for 
Various reasons to care for themselves. 
In these institutions there are 11,750 
adults and 39,269. children or a total 
of 51,019. And when we reflect that 
for every person in these institutions 
there are probably two. others who 


to the schools and teachers. Thus 


‘Lone great agency for good’ is being. 


largely “dropped from the eycle of in= 
fluences which in the past have been 
So helpful in building up the character 
of the rising generation. 

My next observation is that, although 
‘scientific Bate the development 
and maintenance efhealth in mind and 

jody has been extremely active, 
the reat masses of the people continue 
in ignorance to defy the laws of health 
and to expose both themselves and 
their children to the most obvious en= 
mies of physical and mental welfare, 
tocontract avoidable, diseases, suffer 
needless pain and function, genetally, 
far below ‘the capacity of their native 
intelligence because of physical and 
mental disorders due to ignorance and 
carelessness, 


In a report recently issued it is 
esti d that during the past year the 
loss to employed workmen as a result 
of sickness amounts to the engrmous 
total of $350,000,000.  V we 
need to-day is a health consciousness. 
Surely it is as important-to obey the 


the-laws of physical and mental health in 


order to attain the utmost in life as it is 
to obey the moral and spiritual laws 
with the same end in view. After all, 
moral and spiritual conditions are in- 
timately associated with the physical 
and mental. s 

Where is the blame for the fact that 
physical and mental health laws are 
generally ignored? Certainly not on 
the Doctors who have developed phy- 
sical and mental hygieng, sanitation and 
Preventative medicine to a high state of 
perfection, but to the habits of bygone 
ages before the laws of health were 
formulated, and when epidemics of 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, and small pox 
Were regarded as a *‘Visitation’’ of 
Divine wrath. 

The departments of Health nave 
authorized clinics all over the pro- 
vinces; “‘health units’” with nurses 
and doctors may be established and lib- 
eral grants are given by the Provinces 
to carry on this preventive work. 

In the Ontario School for the Deaf 
with an enrolment of 350 where these 
Preventive measures have been applied 
there has not been a single case of 
these diseases since che measures were 
applied. 

Ina clinical study of 250 boys who 
were before the Juvenile Courts in one 
of our Jarge cities of Ontario the fol- 
lowing conditions were found. In 
22% one or both parents dead; 11% 
Parents separated;6!2'% mother un; 
marricd,mentally deficient; 104% -fa- 
ther in jail,alcoholic- mental; 84% fos- 
ter parents; %., wards; 12%-very 
poor homes; 41% from “homes”; 
2% older members of family in prison 
and in only 312% were the home 
conditions satisfactory. Can you won- 
der that our jails and penitentiaries are 
full to overflcwing? 

Then again our schools are failing 
to function completely:in producing a 
symmetrically developed individual 
In how many of our schools is there 
a regular program in physical health, 
mental health, social or moral health 
and in spiritual health? Many schools 
have the Junior Red Cross but in how 
many of them are the pupils themselves 
working out these nealth activities both 
in school and st home? Do the child- 
ren carry on the health plays them- 


kept, scrubbed ‘ence a month, vei 
SY, no pictures, and “an old furnace, 
badly: tusted, pipes also rusted and 
smoking at the joints, no Sanitary ac- 
commodations, a2 common drinking 
Cup and an open pail for water, exte- 
Hor ef school not painted for several 
| Years, grounds rough*and uneven, no 
fence, a pile of stones atthe front which 
had been left there some years before 
to form the foundation of a cement 
walk, no trees, flowers or decorative 
shrubs of any kind. Of course the 
attendance was very irregular and the 
Attendance Officer made frequent 
visits without any visible results. After, 
the grounds were levelled, a concrete 
walk was built from school to the road, 
a beautitul tence was built around the 
Grounds, a border of perennials was 
plansed, several Hower beds were dis- 
tributed along one side of the school 
while swings and other play ground 
equipment were installed in’ other 

arts. [he trustees and ratepayers then 
tots great interest and helped to com- 
plete the job. The school was repair- 
ed, painted and decorated, and an 
addition was erected in which proper 
Sanitary accommodations were instal- 
ied. A very fine war memorial was 
placed at the front with the names of 
their fallen heroes inscribed thereon 
and beside it a steel flag pole from 
which the Union Jack proudly waved 
each day of the school year. 

Alter this there was no need for any 
official visits from the Attendance 
Officer. he school became the 
“Show place” of that part,of the 
county and won on three occasfons the 
large silver cup given by the Yominion 
Horticultural Suciety for the best kept 
tural schvol in the Eastern half of Ont- 
ario Ihis record gave them permanent 
Possession of the cup. 

Every school should be made equally 
attractive because Sof the wonderful 

influence environment has onthe habits 
! of the pupils and the community. 
‘Then again our Educational ideals 


jhave been entirely changed. In the 
! past the major object of Education has 
been to secure a living and as much 
material wealth as pussible with the 
least. possible amount of efor. ‘I 
don’t want my bey to work as hard as 
Ihave had to,"” was a very common 
remark made by parents when bring- 
ing “‘Johngy”” in to. school for the 
first time. The result has deen that the 
whole school population was infused 
with the thought of “‘getting rich 
quick’” in the shortest possible time and 
withthe least possible labor. Every- 
thing that was carried out was done on 
acompetitive basis and with the idea 
of “getting ahead of the other fellow. 
Isitany wonder that we now have the 
clunax in the greatest depression of all 
Money, the medium of ex- 
which was primarily intended 
to facilitate trade or exchange of com- 
modities has been accumulated in the 
control of a very small part of the pop- 
lation while the great working classes 
have no means (money) to purchase 
food and the necessities of tife irom 
the abundant stores of the Rfoducers. 

The proper ideal is cé-operation 
and for the teaching of this ideal we 
do not need a new curriculum but 
new methods of teaching it. Instead 
of constant competition children iv ust 
be taught to co-operate—to help 
each other, to get the greatest hap- 


should be in we certainly arrive at a {Selves and look after the various health fpiness by making others happy. 


Very startling igure. 


Surely this is a situation requiring 
the earnest attention of all our citizens 
for from this class comes the majority 
of our worst criminals. y 


My second observation is that a 
freat_ many homes are not assuming 
the responsibility for the care and nur- 
ture of their children that they should, 

tare throwing this respensibility on 


phases that are suggested? 
rience is that the work was mostly 
given as lessons to be memorized rath- 
er than as activities to be carried out, 
thus destroying the whole effect. 

Let me tell you ef a rural school in 
which the teacher undertook to. work 
out the “‘rules and regulations” and to 
correlate these with the curriculum of 
the school: Before, the conditions 
were as foilows:school building poorly 


My expe- ; 


To do this [ suggest that the work 
in all the subjects be dramatized and 
that the pupils act the different parts so 
that they will learn co-operation, each 
cing necessary in working out the 
various parts of the whole. This can 
well be applied in the study of Liter- 
ature, History, Arithmetic, Civics and 
Geography. Os pike 
Avoid competitive examinations as 
they set up false standards and are not 


ry din-* 


Teal tests of the pupils’ knowledge. 
As a rule pupils do a Jot of cramming 
for them, filling their minds with a lot 
of unrelated facts which they commit 
to paper and promptly forget as soon 
asthe test is over. Tu those pupils that 
are of a nervous temperament they are 
very detrimental and as they have been 
used in the past they are the curse. of 
our educational system. The present 
trend adopted by the present Minister 
of Education is a’ move in the right 
direction and the miore itis accelerated 
the better it willbe.” ¢ S 


The following are a few general 


directions or regulations which will - 


help in producing the desired results. 

Avoid the Causes of Mental 

Disorders. : 
These are: : 

(1) Morbid emotional condi- 
Uons, anxiety, worry, fear. 

Repression - preventing a 
pupil from giving natural expression 
to his desires and impulses. . 

(3) Continual failure, unfair 
competition, unattainable standards, 
punishments. rd 

(4) Monotonous, uninteresting 
or distasteful work, done under com- 
pulson or fear. 

The new ideals in Mental Education 
as well as new ideals in physical health 
aim at prevention of these causes of 
mental instability instead of correction 
or punishmentafter> In ‘the light of 
the above I offer the following sugges- 
tions for the guidance of those who 
are igterested inthe four square de- 
velopment of the rising generation. 

(1) Treat all children as in- 
dividuals, not as numbers or cogs ina 
wheel. « : 
(2) Guard the happiness, make 
surroundings attractive, cultivate a 
cheerful optimistic outlook on life. 

(3)Encourage children to. cu- 
Operate with each other to accomplish 
tasks of ‘graded degrees of difficulty 
and chus to substitute the joy of achiever 
ment for the all too commen sense of 
failure. 

(4) Avoid repression — find 
wholesame outlets for the pent up en- 
ergy of youth. Provide ample oppor- 
tunities for initiative and *selfeex- 
pression Never force children inte 
blind obedience and never use sarcasm. 

~ (5) Teach them by precept and 

example to be consistent and truthful 
! and to avoid making excuses for wrong 
doing or misconduct 

(6) Avoid the danger ot causing 
anxiety, worry, fear. If something 
unpleasant happens encoursie the child 
to face it squarely and notiry to conceal 
ih 
|.) Donor hgsitate to imfres 
* spiritual truths at every opportune mo- 

mentand demonstrate that they can get 
the greatest happiness out of life by 
rendering service and giving happiness 
to others. 


Following a course as indicated, giv- B 


ing a child-good healthy-birth, good 
home, pleasant school conditions with 
opportunities to develop initiative and 
to express i action what he learns, to 
live inteliigenily according to the laws 
of health,to co-operate with others in- 
stead of competing against them, to do 
his part socially and_.to develop abroad 
religious spirit, such a course will wipe 
out the need for jails and asylums and 
any affective investigation must take all 
these various factors into careful con- 
sideration. 

Prevention in medicine is better 
than trying to cure the physical disease,’ 
Prevention of mental disorders is ine 
finitely better and much less expensive 
than trying to punish crime or restore 
the diseased mind ‘ 

In England and Scotland 75% of 
the jails have been closed and the re- 
ig 25% have plenty of room for 
allthe convicts. What has been accom- 
plished there can be in this Canada of 
ours, 
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Archie McGrenoes Christmas 
Isit . + 
(Continued from Page“) 


have never spent Christmas away from 
them yet, and I amall they have, yeu 
know.’’ 

He spoke ina low voice, yethis wife 
detected a quiver in it. 

“(Why didn’t yeu tell me sooner, and 
we could have gone to see them? You 
have never invited me to 
home, and | have often wished you 
weould.’”” SX 

“1 knew that, Kate. You have 
made these four months ef our married 
life se happy that have grown seltish. 
Te-day-one of the office-boys asked 
permission to go home for Christmas. 
When I saw the joy on his face as I 
granted his request, a strange, inex- 
plicable yearning came over me, bring- 
ing with it a mental picture of the old 


home, and father and mother. I feel 


it your old 


.- “I guess your good things will not 
‘spoil now, wife,’” said the father, with 
a merry ring in his voice. 

**And you have your wish, too, John 
We have much to be thankful for.”* 
Then looking at her son, “We were 
just longing to see you, Archie. We 
wanted you, s0.”” 

“Not more than I wanted to see you. 
{thoughtat first 1 could not get away, 
but I had’ to, that’s all. I wanted you 
tosee your daughter, father,’’ he add- 
ed, blushing like alover, as his mother 
led his wife away to lay aside ber 
wraps. 

“*My heart called her that as soon 
'as | saw her. She’s abonnie woman, 
my boy. And your old father is well 
pleased, and very happy.’’ 

As Archie sat in his own old chair, 
telling his father all about his busy life, 
his eyes with loving watchfulness'saw 
his wife and his mother talking together 
with nothing but love in each face, and 


CANADIAN 


Dads! ead. ‘How about 
a shawl for her shoulders? Our kit- 
chen’s non: 
morning. 
be, anyhow?”” 


mented Boy. t 
course,” he added, “quickly. 


“No wear in it, either. A “neat black 
wool 


massy, t00,”” interrupted 


ment in Boy’s shrill voice. “All right, 
sir, red it is,”’ he said cheerily. “‘And 


e too comfortable on a cold |. 
“What good would: abrooch |- 


‘Make maw look pretty. Say, 


wouldn't she be a peach if she'd fine 
dresses, and beads, and back. combs, 
and fixings, eh? Don't you wish—” 


“‘Maw don’t hanker after such.’ 


‘Dad's smile was of the self-congratu- 
latory order. 
she is.’ 


“'She’s a peach just as 


you forget it,’” supple- 


**And don’t 
It'll be a silk shawl, of 


. 


*Silk’s chilly stuff,” argued Dad. 


“Red's nicer color; more Christ- 
Boy.» 
Dad noted a tremble of disappoint- 


that they want me to-night, and I'm 
longing to see them, and | wish them 
to know my wife,’ he said, with fond 


his heart was filled with a wondrous 
joy and contentment. 

That night, as the young husband 
and wife sat together in the little square 
room, Archie asked humorously, 
“Did you think I had taken leave of 
of my senses, Kate, when I hurried 


ride. 
**I would like to know your parents, 
Archie. J have no mother now, so you 
must give me half of yours,’’ she said, 


sorrow!uily. 3 
He drew her cl.ser to him, saying. | yeu off so quickly? J could not help 
eagerly, it, dear, an irresistible force impelled 


me to come ”” 

“Tam glad we came, Archie. I 
would not have missed seeing your 
father’s joy and the lights on your 
mother’s face for anything. Mothers 
are queer, anyway. She was so de- 
lighted when she learned that | knew 
how to cook and make the things you 
like. 1 invited her to visit us, and see 

With her lo.ng intuition, she ! for herself how well I care for you, and 
understood his longing even better than’) she has promised to come in the} 
he did himself, and answered unhes- | spring.” 
itatingly, "Oi coursé | will, Archie. | Ye laughed happily, then said, ear- | 


““There’s a train leaves in an hour, 
Kate. Could we go then?’ 

**What aboutour grand dinner to- 
morrow evening at Judge Dun- 
more’s?"” 

“Pll send a note to the judge, | 
explaining our absence, Will you go, 
Kate? Say you wil] humor me, dear.” 
He looked at her plea 


T'll get reaay at once. * ne “This has been a very happy 
A. few hours later, as they were | Christmas Day to me.” | 


speeding away towards the old home And" eae doo Archieg shel 
among the northern hills, Atchie | whispered ‘* I love your father and | 
leaned tow ard his wite, saying tenderly, | mother, and | feel that they love me,”” | 

‘Lam taking my parents a precious | “Why, how could they help it?”” 
gift this Curistmas.”” like askedswouderi 

“L hope your mother will like me, 
was her wistful, yet reserved answer. | 

“And whatabout my father?"? was | 
the puzzt: i question. | Dad and Boy were out on alitde 

“Oh, | donot fear winning his iove, | shuppiny | itiunvoftheinownsSo 
but mothers are différeat. [tis hard | was the man that owned the earth ,and 
for them to share their son's loyalty and | the pressure ‘of the crowd made the 
love with other women. | feel for your | three neighbors for a space. Dad had 
mother; Archie,’’ she whispered soft | been too busy earning bread for his 
ly as she nestled closer to him. famiiy to make acquaintances among | 

Next merning, asthe old couplé sat | the rich folk, but Boy knew fots of | 
alone, with nothing but the memories | things that dad didn't. He remarked to | 
‘of other Christmas Daystocheerthem, | his parent, with a hoarse chuckle: | 
the wife said suddenly, “John, I hear | *‘Hangon to your eighty cents; the 
bells. Who ean be out so early this | man that owns the earth ison your | 
stormy morning?’ trail.” | 

Her husband rose and looked through | But they had little thought to spare 
the window, then said, hurriedly, for him. With only the noon hour at 
It’s. sleigh from town. It has stop- | their disposal and the nicest woman in 
ped here. Oh,wife, it is Archie! Yes, | the world to be provided with a present, 
Archie, and Kate, too.’ they had troubles of their own. 

He spoke joyously, hastening out to “I’ve got sixty-five cents saved up.” 
meet the travellers, while the mother | Boy was bubbling over with import- 
stood in the doorway with a wondrous | ance. “*Put this to your. eighty, and 
light shining in her eyes. Soon she | we've how much, Dad?”" 
was clasped in her son's strongarms, | Dad eoupred iaboriously on the fin- 
while her husband, with old-time | gers of his right hand, from which he 
chivalry, was caring tor nis daughter, | had drawn the neatly-mended mitten, 
for his heart claimed heras such from | that che coast_ might be quite clear be- 
the munient she put up her red lips for | tween himself and his calculations. 
his welcoming kiss. allar forty-five,” he announced 

“| wanted you so, my boy,’” the | reat on figures, ain’t yon, Dad? 
mother us she kissed her | Seems natural to you to throw numbers 
son ina heap and know how they'll come 
~ A strange yew out.”” 
of the yu Dad way smi for his ave, Boy was 
the bras big for his, so their faces were almost 

i ona level. 
“Wonder if I'll turn out smart as 


| 


A Pair of Them 


ing took, possession 
ay wes) eaft us she saw 
bean pressed close beside 
Phen her husband came | 
ith tremulous tend- 


fase brought you 


erness and pride, ye 


prise 1 miss my guess."” 


crowed Boy. 


Christmas even the man that owns the 
earth ‘will be envyin’ us’". Then, in 
what he vainly thinks is a whisper: 


furtive of glances 


the little home was secure, and the 
victuals paid for, that, sick or well, 
there was no mortgage on my day's 
work, so to speak, I'd be kicking up 
a 


if maw ain’t took completely by sur- 
“She'll be proud’s a peacock,’” 


“And [ say, Dad, now that there’s 
wo of us earning wages—sounds good 
10 me, that earning wages—by next 


“Take a squint at him, Dad; grouchy 
lookin” piece, ain't he?”’ 
Dad indulged in the fleetest, most 


“*Peevish,"? was his summing up. 
, if | was well enough off to know 


heels like a colt.’’ 
The picture of docile dad performing 
such feats of friskness made Boy laugh 
till the cried. 
“You're such fun!’’ gasped Boy. 
“Can’thelpit; comes natural,’ pro- 
tested dad. and joined in the laugh. 
“The man that owned the earth threw 
an impatient glance after them. They 
did not know—how could they?—that 
already he was envying them. As he 


| stood there, prosperous, successful and | 


alone, he was telling himself: 

“Ie must make a man feel big to have 
a boy of his own prancing at his heels, 
pulling him seven ways for Sunday to 
show him things, telling him secrets, 
laughing at him and with him, What 
was it that young duffer said about there 
being two of them Ah, there it is, 
some one to share things. Life is worth 
hving to a man with a boy of his own."’ 

**T ain't as if we hadn't good times to 
look forward to.’? Dad's voice had a 
jubilant note in it. “Dad's mittened 
hand rested for a moment on Boy's 
shoulder. *‘Heaps of ’em.’” * 
“*You lucky beggar!’” muttered the 
man that owned the world, as he e!- 
bowed his way through the crowd. 
**You lucky beggar!’” —The Globe. 


Keeping Christmas 
Four travellers who were snow- 
bound in a Western passenger-train 
on Christmas Eve speedily became ac- 
quainted with each other, and sat about 
the stove at the end of the car ‘‘talk- 
ing it over."’ One of them was a 
drummer, another a cowboy, the third 
a big cattleman, and the last the min- 
| ister who tells the story. They finally 
fell 

| woman and her two children, the only 
rema 
the mother, who had tried to mai! 


death, was giving up the unequal 


a daughter, mother “I'm just so-so,”” in. a joyous burst 

When Kate felt the motherly arms of modesty. "Whar ll we buy for 
around her, ond the kisses on herface, maw; that’s the query 
the ache in her heart passed, and she 
feltthat Arcuie’s muther was hers, tov. (st caper,” hazarded Boy. 


“A brooch would be about the prop- 


““grandma.’” 


'| vised beds. 


into conversation with a poor 
Z passengers, ‘and found that 
ain 
herself by sewing since her husband's 


struggle and going home to live with 


The ‘little threadbare children had. 


A Star came out 


~ And'a‘Dream came’ 
-thought that the jaet,, 
‘They dreamed that the Dream was 


‘out of the West 


‘The Dream:of an Empire vast 

‘Asthe world’s night bordered hem, 
The Star of Etercal Love— 

‘They metat Bethlebem. 


‘And the Dream became a star 
‘That fell through the ight, and 


But the Star became a dream 
Fulfilled through acons wide. 


Bernard F. Trotter. 


farther, for the present, they cried 


bitterly until sleep quieted them. Just 
before they dropped off the drummer 
remarked; : 

“Say, parson, we've got to give 
these children some Christmas.” 
“*That’s what!”’ said the cowboy. 
“Im agreed,’’ added the cattleman. 
The chifdren were told to hang up 
their stockings. 

**We ain’r got none,’” quavered the 
little girl, **’ceptin’ those we’ vegot on, 
and ma says it’s too cold to take them 
” > 

**I've got two pairs of new woollen 
socks, ’’ said the cattleman, eagerly. 
“ain't. wore ’em, and you're wel- 
come te ’em."’ 

The children clapped their hands, 
but their faces fell when the elder re- 
marked: 

**But Santa Claus will know they're 
not our stockings. He'll putin all the 
the things for you." 

“Lord love you!” roared the burly 
cattleman. ‘He won't bring me noth- 
in’. One of us'Ilsitup, anyhow, and 
tell him it's for you. 

Then the children knelt down on 
the floor of the car beside their impro- 
Instinctively the hands of 
the men went to their heads, and at 
the first. words of ‘Now. I lay me,"" 
hats were off. 

<The cowboy stood twirling his hit, 
and looking at the little kneeling fig- 
ures. The cattleman’s vision scem- 
ed dimmed, while in the eyes of the 
travelling man shone a distant look—a 
look across snew-tilled prairies to a 
warmly lighted home. ‘The children 
were soon asleep. Then arose the 
question of presents. 

“It don't seem to me I’ve got any- 
thing to give ’em,’, said the cowboy, 
mournfully, ‘‘unless the little kid 
might like my spurs I'd give fhy gun 
to the little girl, though on general 
principles I don't like to give upa 


Never mind, boys,’ said the 
drummer, ‘‘you come along with me 
to the baggage-car."’ 

So off they trooped. He opened 
his trunks, and spread before them 
such an array of trash and trinkets as 
took away their breath. 

“There,’’ said he,’” just pick out 
the best things, and [’ll donate the 
lot 
| 


‘0, youdon’t,’” said the cowboy. 
m goin’ to buy what I want and 
pay for it, too, or else there ain't 
going to be fo Christinas round her 

“That's my judgment, too" 
the cattleman, and the minister agreed. 

So they sat-down to their task.of 
selection. They spent hours over It 
in breathless interest, and when theif 
gifts were ready there arose the ques 
tion of a Christmas tree. It had stop 
ped snowing, and tramping out into 
the moonlit night, they cut down # 
great piece of sage-brush. “The me 
ther adorned it with tinsel paper, and 
the gifts were prettily disposed. Christ- 
mas dawned for two of the happiest 
children under the sun, and a happy 


said 


|been promised a joyous Christmas 
‘there, and when they found'that the 
| blockade would prevent their getting 


mother, too, for inside the big plush 
| album selected for her, the cattlems? 
| had slipped a hundred-dollar bill. 


. 
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Alberta—Where Every Prospect Pleases 


Land of Sunshine, and Balmy Air and Healing 
© Waters 


THE LURE OF THE WEST 


Come back, my friend, to our prairie home, 


To the plains that are wide like the sea, 
To the brown foothills where the cattle roam, 
“Where the wind, the wind blows free. 


The wind blows free and the cattle graze,, 
And the eagle sails on high, 

While the land lies'asleep in the smoky haze, 
And faint comes the ground-bird’s ery. 


On the sedgy bank of the ruffled pool 
Where the sportful wind careers 

You may joy in the plash of its waters cool 
And drown in their depths your fears 


t You may drown the fears that oppress you sore, 
And the cares so wearily rife, 
And blessed peace ‘shall be yours once more 
As in spring-time years of life. 


Come then from the City’s din and roar, 
From breathing its heavy air, 
From dim-eyed seareii*6r that wondrous lore~ 
That the strifes of men prepare, 


You can ‘scape from the strife of, tongues away 
And be here alone with\God, 

While all about you the stars of day 
Shine bright in the prairie sod. 


In diversity of material gifts, 


t 
to ass every other province 
of Canada. It has probably the 
createct area of arable and graz- 
ing lands, the largest proportion 
of which is in the third prairie 
steppe. On its western border- 
linc are the ranges of the Rocky 
Mountsins, piercing the clouds 
and crowned with eternal snows. 
Between these mountains and 
Prairies are the rolling foothills, 
among which are located Cana- 
da's, perhaps the world’s most 
beautiful parklands, with scen- 
‘ty unrivalled. At the north is 
the remarkable “Peace River 
Ngee with its fifteen million 


Cres of fertile soil, on which is 
ing grown wheat of a quality 
not surpassed if equalled else- 
Were in the world. Underneath 
the surface of the Province lies 
ohe-ninth ‘of all the’ known coal 
Seposits in the world, and vast 
Teservoirs of of] and gas. More- 
Over the climate of Alberta’ is 
pone of its chief attractions. 
Alberta’! it is well nam- 


of sunshine both in winter and 
summer, The summers are very 
Warm, with the nights cool and 
Telreshing, the autumn season 
delightful, and ‘the winters 
ere greaty moderated by the 
eneficent Chinook winds. 
musse are warm breezes that are 
‘afted across the mountains 
‘Om the Pacific, according to 


Alberta may truthfully be said v 


cause of the great amount 


—William P. McKenz:e 


“ne popular conception, though 
rious other explanations are 
given, none of which seem very 
convincing. These winds bring 
periods of spring like weather 
into the depth of winter, and so 
warm are they that a foot or 
more of snow will disappear in a 
few hours. The Chinooks are 
felt even up into the Peace River 
regions. 

Indians belonging to the foot- 
hill tribes have their own legend 
of how the warm winds come 
over the mountains in the dead 
of winter. Once upon a time, 
they say, there was a beautiful 
maiden by the name of Chinook. 
One cold winter’s day she wan- 
dered into the foothills and was 
lost in the mountains. The 
bravest warriors began a great 
search for the missing maiden, 
but she was never found again. 


One day a warm breeze came 
over the mountain, melting the 
snow and ice before it. The 
warriors gazed at one another 
in wonderment, and_ whispered 
“It is Chinook’s breath.” 


Mr. E. H. Stafford, a Canadian 
poet, pays fitting tribute to 
these balmy breezes in his poem 


Chinook 


Mildly through the mists of 
night 

Floats a breath of flowers sweet, 

Warmly through the waning 
light 


Sraxcene 


Wafts a wind with 


feet, : 
Down the gorge and mountain 
. brook, 
With the} sound of wings— 
Chinook 


“Gently blows the mild Chinook. 


And the breeze, that on the 
ast 
Softly at the morn, 

Is on snowy prairies lost 

When the twilight pales forlorn; 
Sweet Chinook! who breathes 

betimes 
Summer's kiss in winter climes. 


Alberta’s Scenic Attractions 

When people in the East think 
and talk about Alberta, it is 
chiefly the scenic attractions, 
the beautiful parks and the re- 
creational facilities that they 
have in mind, and with good 


reason, for surely nowhere else? 


can these be surpassed, not even 
in the sister province of British 
Columbia. The Dominion and 
various provincial governments 
have very wisely set apart a few 
of the beauty spots of the coun- 
tty as public parks, astplaces of 
retreatiOn; as’ wild animar ~pre- 
Serves etc.' There ure some thir- 
ty of these all told, nearly half 
of which are in the great west- 
ern highland, the two largest 
of which are Jasper and Banff. 
The latter, ‘established long be- 
fore Jasper, but considerably 
smaller, is the best known, and 
every year for several decades 
has been the favorite rendez- 
vous of tens of thousands seek- 
ers after health and pleasure. It 
was the hot sulphur springs that 
first directed attention to this 
region and led the Dominion 
Government to denote this loc- 
alitwas a great national park, 
that its healing waters might al- 
ways be available to the world. 
The magnificent C. P. R. Banff 
Spring Hotel has its own sul- 
phur pools, but there is greater 
pleasure in bathing at the “Cave 
and Basin” on the slopes of the. 
mountain, where the hot sul- 
phur water, rich also in other 
properties, © and _radio-active, 
forms a deep pool. The Upper 
Hot Springs are still higher up 
the Sulphur Mountain. Some 
hundred thousand visitors ba! 
in these pools every year. 

A volume might be written 
about the charms of Banff, and 
of the score or more of walks 
and drives and trails in and 
about it, every mile of which 
opens’ up new vistas of sublimity 
‘and enchantmeént. And ever 
within view are the peaks of 
snow-clad mountains, there be- 
ing at least twenty that are over 
ten thousand feet high; and en- 
ormous glaciers, and mighty 
canyons, and turbulent streams, 
and flashing waterfalls, and syl- 
van dells, and richly tinted, mir- 
oring lakes — an ever-changing 
kaleidoscope of charm and 
beauty. 


Perfumed Farther than vision ranges, 


Farther than eagles fly, ‘ 

Stretches the land of beauty, 

Arches the perfect sky, | 

Hemmed through the purpl 
mists afar 

By peak. that gleam like star on 
star. : 


Lovely Lake Louise 
I think that when the Master 
Jeweler tells 
“ His beads of beauty 
seeking thee 
One gem:to name the most 
supremely fair, - 
To you he turns O lake of hid- 
den wells. 


over, 


So very lovely are you, Lake 
Louise, 
The stars that crown your 
lifted peaks at even 
Mistake you for a little sea of 
heaven f 
And nightly launch their shin- 
ing argosies. i 


From shore to dim-lit shore a 

ripple slips 
The happy sigh of faintly st:r- 

ring night 

~ There safe “she ~sleeps--upon 
this virgin height, 

Captive of dream and smiling 
with white lips. 


Surely a spell, creation-old, was 
made 
For you, O lake of silerices, 
that all 
Earth’s fretting voices 
should muted fall. 
As if a finger on their lips were 
made. 


Scattered throughout 
whole Highland Region tac.c 
lakes of marvellous beauty, m 
of them enshrined in a sets 
of snow-clad mountains; cnd 
the queen of them all is Laxc 
Louise, by almost unanimou3 
consent the most beautful lake 
in the world. All the resources of 
the language have been exhaust- 
ed in attempts to describe its 
charms, but all in vain, for these 
charms change with every pass- 
ing mood of nature. One writer 


he.c 


this 


-gives us this vivid word-picture: 


“Around a bend-—and the glory 
of Lake Louise bursts suddenly 
into view - - - Under a tright 


@ noonday sun the lake is wholly 


green, but it constantly changes 
color as the light varies. Wita 
the first slanting of the rays, 
purple begins to creep over tie 
surface of the water; and as the 
shadows intensify, the lake be- 
comes olive, amethyst, vio‘et, 
Magenta, purple-blue. and near 
the shore turns a deep indigo. 
As if this were not enough, flee- 
cy cloud-masses, puffs of white 
and smoke-blue, hover above 
the lake and send their reflec- 
tions down softly to the water. 
On a gray day the lake is an ex- 
quisite apple-green, tinged with 
magenta near the shore. In the 
delicate beauty of its coloring 
and in the haunting loveliness 
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of its setting, no lake can compare 
with this marvel of the Canadian 
Rockies,cupped in its mountain walls, 
giowing at the foot of a radiant gl: P) 

Sir James Outram, in his charming 
book, ‘‘In the Heart of the Rockies’”, 
speaks of this lake as follows: 

“"T have travelled in almost every 
country under heaven yet I have never 
seen so perfect a picture in the vast 
gallery of Nature's masterpieces; as 
a gem of composition and coloring itis | 
perhaps unrivalled anywhere. Words 
fail to describe the glories of that 
‘haunted lake among the pine-clad 
mountains, forever smiling upward to 
the skies.’ ’” 

“*A thousand feet above this lake is a 
glacial gem named Lake Agnes, the 
water from. which spills over a wide 
rock-ledge, forming a delicate and 
beautiful fall appropriately named 
Bridal Veil. The sunrise panorama 
from Bridal Veil Falls, while the sky 
merges from the haze-lavender of 
dawn to sea of color-drenched clouds, 
is so enthralling that one can leave it 
only by the knowledge that. on the 
down-trail_a far more sublime view 
awaits, This is of Lake Louise, seen 
through the clouds that are aglow with 
sunrise flame. ‘The morning-purple 
water has an ethereal loveliness that 
lingers long in the memory. Wher- 
ever one may go, ever the return is to 
Lake Louise.’’ 

Another writer says: “‘In the lake, 
ever changing, is Beauty herself. as 
nearly visible to mortal eyes as she may 
ever be. The wat beyond the 
flowers, is green, always a different 
green. Then a ltttle wind awakes in 
the distance and ruffles the surface. 
yard by yard, covering it with a myriad 
tiny wrinkles, till the lake ‘is milky 
emerald while the rest still sleeps. 
And at length the whole is astir an 
the sun catches itand Lake Louise is 
a web of laughter, the opal distillation 
of all the buds of all the Spring.’’ 

The Story Indians have a legend that 
the eolors in this lake came froma 
shattered rainbow. When the world 
was very young. they say, giants 
peopled the earth. A certain giant- 
chief who was a great hunter was never 
satisfied with the number of animal- 
monsters killed by his arrows One 
day he saw the rainbow in the sky, and 
the more he watched it the more he 
believed it would make him a magic 
bow. Climbing the tallest tree on 
earth, he tore the\rainbow from its 
place; but when he grasped it the colors 
fade and in anger he dashed it 
against the nearest rocky peak. And so 
it fell, shattered, to the bottom of Lake 
Louise, and gave its colors to the water. 
The gods of the elements then made 
another arch to hold up the sky when 
it rained. ‘ 

Here is another fine poem by Rene 
Kennedy descriptive of. 


the Gevernment of the United States, 

by uniting the contiguous national park 
_ areas in the Province of Alberta and 
the State of Montana under the name 
of Waterton-Glacier ~ Internation! 
Peace Park, have added another golden 
line to the story of harmonious rela- 
tionships which have “continued 
between the two countries for over a 
century. 


Inthe conception of an International 
Park lies a loftly and inspiring ideal. 
The music of running waters, the song 
of birds, the delicate colouring of peak, 
lake and forest, have their response 
inthe human heart, while the assembl- 
ing and association of citizens of neigh- 
bouring countries in an atmosphere of 
beauty such as the new memorial 
peace park must inevitably strengthen 
a friendship which has stood the test 
of time. 


Among the seven beautiful reserves 
which} have been set | aside by. 
Canada in the Rocky mountains, 
there is none lovelier than Waterton 
Lakes Park which now forms a 
section of the Waterton-Glacier In- 
ternational Peace Park 


« The Indians, who, like all primitive 
peoples, weave stories about the places 
“they particularly love, have a legend 
thatthisregion was miraculouly crea- 
ted. Very long ago—the old wise men 
who know the ancient tales will tell you 
—where the park now stands was all 
unbroken prairie Among the tribes 
that time lived a young brave named 
Sokumapi. On an evil day he fell into 
the hands of the Seven Devils who car- 
tied him down to the underworld and 
made of him a slave. There he fell in 
love with a beautiful maiden, captive 
like himself, who suggested to him a 
way of escape. While the evil ones 
slept the lovers stole away, taking with 
them three magic gifts: a stick, a stone, 
and a basket of water. Westward 
across the prairie the masters of evil 
persued them but when the devils were 
close upon them, Sokumapi threw 
down the stick and it became a lux- 
uriant forest blocking the way. Pro- 
fiting by this delay, the pair fled on} 
but were again overtaken, and now 
Sukumapi threw down the stone. At 
once the mountains sprang up on the 
prairie. Before the Devils could over- 
come this barrier, the Indian emptied 
the basketof water. It became a lake, 
the basket was transformed into a ca- 
noe and across the blue waters the 
loversescaped. A little westward, on | 
the crest of the Divide, they made a 
home together, and there are those 
whofbelieve that to this day their hap- 
py spirits haunt the ‘shores of lovely 
“Omoksikimi,”’ which in the Indi 
tongue means ‘‘beautiful waters,” 
and which is now known as Waterton 
lake. And, they add, from its shores 
the Seven Devils departed and their | 
evil shadow never darkened its clear 
surface again. 


Dawn Ar Lake-Louise 
It is dawn at Lake Louise! 
Dawn! . i 
The trees all tremble in ecstasy, 
Whispeging to each other of the day. 
to be. 


While this 1s only a primitive folk 

* tale, certain ic is that a special aura of 
happiness seems to encircle this charm- 
ing reservation. Beauty and peace 


Ae is still, ey 
appear to have made it their dominion, 


So still, on the opal Jake. 


The Government of Canada and; The Great Frank 


The cold, proud glacier’s waiting to 
5 take 
A kiss from her lover, 
The Morning Sun. 
Timid deer 
Appear 
One by one; 
An Indian paint-brush, flaming red, 
Slowly lifts its drowsy head. 
A tiny bluebird, flutt’ring by: 
An azure speck from out the sky! 
Peace, 
Passing all understanding, 
Permeates the air... 
Dawn, 
At Lake Louise: 
A prayer! 


and at its gateway those wretched 
Seven Devils of our modern life—the 
little demons of Fear, Worry, Over- 
Haste and Overwork, Indigestion, 
Unrest and Abysmal Boredom—un- 
doubtedly fold their black wings and 
steal silently back to the abodes man 
has created for them in what he calls 
civilization. 


An at 
by those still living in that vicinity 
place'on April 29th, 1903, whan 


jd most destructive landside 
in known history occurred, destroying 

rt’ of the town of Frank near the 
Rockies in Alberta and taking a toll of 
sixtv-five lives. Looming gigantic and 
majestic over the village 
Mountain, “The: eastern si 
mountain, down which theslide came, 
could’ not be scaled by any creature 
without wings. It runs abruptly at an 
angle from'45 to SU degrees. When 
half its height has been gained it shoots 
up a abruptly—a perpendicular wall 
—to its total height nearly 8,000 feet. 
Several hundred yards of the highest 
part of the crest, over a thousand feet 
in depth, probably still more in width 
and including two of the three peaks, 
formed the gigantic slide which crashed 
down into the valley and spread along 
it for two miles. 

A conservative estimate places the 
quantity of rock that comprised the 
slide at over half a billion” cubic yards 
—enough to cover nearly a thousand 
acres of land co,a depth of forty feet. 
This amount of rock, loaded on flat 
cars, would span Canada twice from 
Halifax to Vancouver One huge 
block of limestone as large as a heuse 
and weighing hundreds of tons was 
hurled a mile acruss the valley and 
came to rest 500 feet up the opposite 
side. The gap left in the mountain 
can readily be distinguished ata dis- 
tance of forty miles. The valley for 
a distance of two miles is filled from 
lip to lip toa depth of from twenty to 
a hundred feet. 


Vhe World’s Champion 
Wheat 


But man ‘cannot live, on the sub- 
lime. panorama of serrated mountain 
ranges, on the charms of quiet land- 
scapes, or even on the indescribable 
beauty of Lake Louise, the *‘pearl of 
the Rockies,"’ und Alberta offers him 
vast storehouses of material require-, 
mente Its sixty million acres of arable 
laud could raise grain enough to feed 
any nation in Europe, its area being as 
Great as the combined area of the three 
Pacific States, or of Montana, North 
Dakota and Minnesota, and larger than 
either France or Germany. In 1931- 
32 it exported as much wheat as the 
Argentine and nearly as much as con- 
tinental Australia, though less than its 
twin sister Saskatchewan. Yet that 
year less than nine million acres were 
under crop. And in quality Alberta 
wheat is without a peer, its nearest 
rival being Saskatchewan. 

On six occasions in the past ten years 
an Alberta seed grower has taken the 
international wheat championship at 
Chicago, and in four of these six years 
the prize winning wheat came from a 
district 700 miles north of the inter- 
national border. In 1932 no less than 
68 prizes in seed grains, including 
four championships were taken by 
Alberta growers at Chicago, seven out 
of the first ten prizes in wheat going 
jfo Alberta as well as the champion- 
| ships in wheat, oats and alfalfa, with 
! the reserve championship in field peas. 

At the 
Chicago, the world’s wheat cham- 
pionship was won by a Saskatchewan 
farmer. This gives Canada the nine- 
teenth wheat crown in twenty three 
years of world-wide competition. The 
| oat crep of ‘Alberta is also large, while 


last International Show in| 


If there are granderand more im-|a large and fast increasing acreage of 
posing parts of the Rockies, there are irrigated lands is being planted in 
few, if any, more perfect in loveliness. ' sugar beets) The importance of this 
The reserve is the smallest of all the .crop is shown by the fact thata mil- 
Canadian scenic parks, covering only liom dollar sugar factery has been built 


220 square miles, yet. it contains, 
someone has said, a maximum of 
scenery in a minimum of space. 


at Raymond, near Lethbridge. 
In the early days of it development, 
ranehing was the chief industry of 


der large propor- 
tion of the pastoral dutch have Nei 
homesteaded, ‘and the’ dairy industry 
is’ gradually superseding the raising of © 
beef animals. In their heyday there 
‘were no more picturesque figures than 
the rancher and cowboy whose domain 
was bounded, as John Innis writes, 
“on the west by the Rocky Mountains, 
on the south’ by the International 
Boundary, on the north by the climate, 
and (on the east by circumstances. ”” 
It was “‘fenced by cowboys. ”” 

Any sketch of ranching in Albena 
would be incomplete without some 
reference to the world famed ‘‘Catle 
Baron’, Senator Patrick Burns, aman 
esteemed and beloved throughout 
the West. He is a self-made man, and 
he made a splendid job of it, and by 
his own honest efforts the peniless 
farm boy, born and brought up near 
Oshawa, is now a millionaire, and is 
probably the dominant business figure 
in Western Canada. The story of his 
life, of his enterprise, of his achieve- 
ments is no inconsiderable part of the 
history of the West. 

In July, 1931, “*Pat’’ Burns’ seventy- 
fifth birthday was celebrated as perhaps 
none_ other has ever been in Canada. 
Among the guests were the Gover- 
nor-General of Canada, the Prime 
Minister of Canada, several lieuten- 
ant-governors and provincial premiers, 
and hundreds of other legistators and 
leaders in industrial’ work, authors, 
and journalists from Canada and 
United States. The festivities took 
place on the opening day of the Cal- 
gary Exhibition. In the long light eve- 
ning the huge three-tier birthday cake, 
the biggest ever made in Canada, its 
base eight feet square, and illuminated 
by seventy-five candles, was placed be- 
fore the grand stand, and in due time 
cut inte twenty thousand pieces for 
distribution among the throng. 


The Prince of Wales Ranch 


Alberta has been favored with several 
tiled ranch owners, including the 
Dukes of Sutherland who for aver forty 
years have owned and still own large 
tracts of land; the Earl of Minto, who 
owned a 4000 acre ranch for several 
years; Lord Rodney, Lord Chesles- 
more, the Earl uf Egmont, and Prince 
Enc, of Denmark all of whom have 
been interested in ranching in the !’rov- 
ince. But of course the chief interest 
centres in the royal landowner; the 
Prince of Wales, the world’s darling. 
And it is nota play-ranch, a popular 
gesture. It pays. And it wagthe 
Prince’s wish that it should pay.yc- 
cording to. W. L. Carlyle, manager 
for His Royal Highness. He desired 
also that it should contain adequate 
jbuildings, though nothing elaborate, 
j and that it should benefit the stock- 
| breeders of the west through the dit- 
\ tribution ef purebred stock through- 
{out the province and Dominion. 

It was during his visit to Canada in 
1919 that the Prince decided to be- 
come a local rancher and in Septem: 
ber of that year the purchase wat 
made. It was his intention from the 
first thatthe “E. P.’? ranch. should 
assist the breeders of the west. But 
it was not'to be a philanthropic ver 
ture. Purebred stock would be sent 


from his farms in England, supple 
mented by the purchase of other hig 
class animals. 

Cattle, horses and sheep are n0¥ 
being shipped to many parts ef the 


(Continued oa Page 7) : 
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My Vacation Summer 
James FARRANCE 


My Christmas Holidays atthe 
0.8.D; 


) | days were not better than last year, 
H | The weather sometimes was very cold 
but’ it was not too bad for us. For the 
first time the temperature was twenty- 
nine degrees below, the lowest [ have 
¢ver seen in Belleville. Sometimes it 
snowed a good deal. We were very 


and girls’ rinks also the sidewalks more 


busy shovelling the snow off the boys’ | 


time to finish the work. Garages 
had crane trucks te go all’day around ~ 
the district roads. “After shovelling I 
became ill with abscessed tooth. It 
grew werse during afternoon and~ 
night. At eight o’clock my father 
camie home for Christmas holidays. 


On Christmas Day, after breakfast, 


We went to thetree to get our presents. 
The abscessed tooth was still bother 
ing me so J took a rest all day till next 
morning when | went tothe dentist 


S- Powel than twelve times but we did not skate 


5 much. I skiied twice. Sometimes we 
ihe caree scene popeluly, fee Went to the city to see the movies 


. During my vacation I led’ several 
trips toCobourg but I pick one date. 
On July: J6th, “Mr. -Gerow took me 


which were very good. I had seen the 


with his family to Cobourg. He asked 
me if 1 hada bathing-suit but I had 
none, So he borrowed one from the’ 
neighbor. We left Peterbore and rode 
in his car for one hour. It is about 30 
miles from Peterboro to Cobourg. 
When we arrived, we wentto church, 
Mr. McBrien of Peterboro ‘preached, 
After church we wentto Lake Ont- 
ario. We met Mr. O'Brien and his 
wife of Toronto. Mr. O’Brien asked 
Albert and me if we had bathing-suits. 
When we were at Cobourg, we were 
surprised that the three Meyettes had 
come there by Mr. O'Brien's car. 
We dressed in Mr. Gerow’s car and 
wentinto Lake Ontario. The water 


was warm and we had a greattime. | 4; 


When we were in the water, Francis 
La Brash came and talked with some 
who did not go swimming. 
the waterand met him. I asked him f 
he will go back to school and he tolid 
he would not. 
afew minutes. Then Mr. Gerow: 
called me to dress. So I ran to the car! 
and dressed. We had lunch inthe car 
and chatted with Mr. O'Brien and his 
wife. When we were chatting, it began 
to rain. We stayed in the car until the 
rain stopped. 

Then we went to Peterboro. Mr. 
O'Brien and his wife took the three 
Meyettes to Peterborobut they didinot 
visit Mr. Gerow's home. They had 
been invited by Jue Meyette. [ think 
that I had a great time in Cobourg. 1 
can tell about other trips to Cobourg 
but this is enough for this time. 


My Christmas Holidays 
Berry Summers 


Never did I enjoy a holiday so much 
as did this Christmas I arrived home 
Thursday evening at eleven-thirty— 
tired, train-dusty, buc oh! so happy. 

The next day I went to the High 
Scheol and had a’ great time talking 
with my pals and former teachers. On 
Suaday | spent the day with a girl 
friend, and also. attended church and 
Sunday School. Every day was exciting 
for me. So many of my friends came 
to visit me, and I returned the visits. 
My uirl friend from another city spent 
two days and one night with me, and 
really isa wonder that I have a voice 
left ‘The remaining days were spent 
in visiting, dancing, laughing, and 
every other enjoyable thing that gave 
mea good time. I had a shore pleas- 
ant visit with June Batty's mother. 

- who hasbeen in ill health for some 
ume. | also spentan enjoyable day in 
the United States. 

I nearly forgot to tell you how good 

inta Claus was to me. The good 
old man brought me everything [ 
wished for, and then some. Isn't it 
funny how he knows just what a per- 
fon wants most? 

There wasn’t a happier girl any- 
where chan there was in Sarnia, Christ- 
iat week. Mother, daddy, sister, 
brother, and friends were so very good 
ie me, and | certainly did appreciate 


New Year's Day cameall too soon. 

‘ow I dreaded returning to school! 

left home Monday, January first, at 
ten-thirty and I arrived at the O.S.D. | 
‘litle before seven—a lonesome girl. 


So [left | | made a glutton out of myself but we 


U chatted with him for | mas holidays, going to the movies, 


many months and when school closed 
en Decemberthe 21st, we were very 
much delighted. 

Mest of the boys and girls went 
home. Iwas one of the fewto remain 
here. The teachers and Supervisors 
in charge did their best to make this 
an enjoyable -Christmas for us. [ 
went to my midnight mass in St. 
Michaels’. The Churc! ed ve 
beautiful. We went to church in th 
morning. On our return we were 
given presents. Some of the boys 
Teceived lovely gifts from home while 
others received nothing, but Miss Ford 
gave them very nice presents so every- 
body was happy. 

We had a big, stuffed turkey for 
inner. I ate a big leg, much pudding, 
stuffing, the gizzard, and plenty of 
white meat. I am sorry to say that 


only have meals like that oncea year. 
We spent the remainder of the Christ- | f 


playing games, skating, and in various 
other’ways. 

Uhad planned to make a lot of noise | ! 
at 12 o'clock in New Year's Eve, 
but I was too comfortable in bed and | t 
too tired to get up. When the pupils 
returned to the O. S. D. we were 
delighted to see them again. 

The teachers have requested us to 
make some New ‘Year's Resolutions 
so that we may improve our conduct 


and work. | 


ud 


O.S.D. Christmas Holidays 
By Norman Sgro jv 

We had eleven days for our Christ- 
mas holidays. There were seventy- 
seven boys and seventy girls who could 
notgohome. Before Christmas Day, 
about one hundred and ninety-five 
pupils, who were very happy to go 
home, went home by train, bus, and 
car. 

During the evenings of December | 
the twenty-third and twenty-fourth the j F 
residences were beautifully decorated. 
In the boy's residence six Christmas 
trees were decorated. Christmas de- 
corations and the colored electric lights 
were seen on only :wo of them which 
were placed on the porch and on the 
top of the stairs. 

December twenty-fifth was Christ- 
mas Dav. At ten’ o'clock . Sanja 
Claus lett the main building with the 
red bag for the boys’ residence to visit 
all the beys who seemed very happy to 
see him. Then he gave many parcels to 
them. Santa Claus shook hands with 
them and patted them many times. 

After thac, he went to the girls’ 
residence to visit the girls and then to 
Mr. Fetterly's residence to see his 
family. Ac last he visited the sick child- 
ren in the hospital where Miss Allison 
and Dr. Tennant were. All were very 
happy to see Santa Claus. Then he 
went away. Although no one knew it, | fi 
I was Santa Claus. I was very tired, 
after visiting ail the boys and girls. 
Then | went to the boys’ residence to | v 
open my parcel which was received | v 
from my family. When we went to 
the dining room where we ate a deli- 
cious dinner, we saw big roasted tur- 


é 


I 


t 
y 


cabbage. 
mother played the piano while his 
grandfather and uncle were playing 


waltzed. 


much. 


22, at four thirty-fiv eft: f 
by the Canadian Pa 
Toronto 


toa cafe for supper 
| mother and |g 
while my father remained in the city 
because he has a room there and he 
often comes to Gars: 
The trip to Garso; 
on account of deep snov 
were abandoned and 
got home about eight wc 
hours later I went to bed as I was very 


was 


show three times. We enjoyed our- 
selves chatting and reading the news- 
Papers. 


Now I am wishing all the readers a 


Happy New-Year. 


A Party 
We Witttamson 
Roy Lethbridge’s parents - wanted 


him to invite his friends to his party. 
He was glad so he invited Doreen 
Brown, 
Lockett, Kathleen Carrick, 
Reed, Bill Burlie, Anival Shepherd, 
Frank 
Willie Graham and myself. 


Freda 
Lillian 


Margaret McLeod, 


Breeze, Victor Egginton, 


At about 7. 30 o’cloek I arrived at 


Roy's house and wished him a Merry 
Christmas. 
and chatting with one another. 


We were playing cards 
teoy’s 
father won a prize which was a big 
After playing catds, Roy's 


We fox-trotted and 
Roy's father taught us how 
10 dance a square dance but it was very 


heir violins. 


difficult. We were tired of dancing so 
Roy made a 
pupils at schodl. 
After seeing the movi 
Prepared a good lunch for us 
wished one “another 
mas’, and, sitting down, ate the casty 


fovie show of old deaf 

It was very good. 
. Roy!s mother 
We 
“Merry Christ- 


At about 11.45 o'clock, we 
Roy. and his parents very 
1 went home by street car 
when the temperature was 24° below 


lunch. 
thanked 


zero. 


Christmas in Northern 


cember 
levilie 


ng of D. 


{ was met by a friend 


1 Peck, there and we went for | 


After that [left Toronto 


clock on a local train for Sudbury, 
Arrived at Sudbury at 
met my mother, 


fifty and [ 
and Tom 
d we went 
supper my 


father 
Pickard at the station. 


a cat tor son 


fora week-end, 
y ditficule 
ral cars 
tranded. We 
A few 


ASV 


ired travelling alone on a slow 


train 
which stopped ¢ $s 


at every small s 
and Sudbury. 


The next mor 


Christmas tree 


ul, shining 


dinner I receive 


Christm. 
wishes from QO. 
yelope It was. sta’ 


I received it on 
nighta severe blizzurc 
ed the district roads. § 


keys and said “‘Oh! how good that will | reach places 


taste.” : 
During our holidays we had no mov- | t 
ies, no amusements, but we had only a | t! 


next day which 


wenty= fourth, 
the paths. The 


party at the girls’ residence. Those j half feet deep and i 


and the nerve was killed and I felt 
better then. As the weather remained - 

; Severe, my mother bought a new ther- 

‘mometer. | kepta erpifecor of the 
hours of each day. THat afternoon 
my mother and I went skiing at forty- 
five below. That night we went to 
the Capitol Theatre,’ I was surprised 
to see the manager call the number of 
my mother’s ticket and the manager 
gave her a new tall electric lamp. Shed 
was one of the lucky number winners. 
Her lucky number was 2262. 


December 28 was the worst, and 
a record for the coldest day. I did not 
yo out so much as it was too cold. 
‘The mercury had dropped to Seventy- 
four degree below zero at Garson 
while the city of Sudbury .was sixty- 
four below. Some of the thermometers 
that could rot sink more than sixty 
degrees were broken by cold. The 
gext day I spent the afternoon and 
night with Tom Pickard in Sudbury. 
We went to the show in the afternoon. 
That night we were planning to see 
the Sudoury Cyb Wolves play hockey 
against a senior team, St Louis, but 
inside of the Palace Rink, it was forty- 
five below and not one person could 
sit in the cold so it was postponed. As 
it was postponed, we went to another 
show. After that at eleven o'clock I 
left the city by the bus for Gagson. 
On Sunday it snowed heavily and the 
snow rose quickly all day and at night 
it turned to blizzard and all the district 
roads were badly blocked and my. 
father was delayed in Gars and 
could not get to Frood Mine till next 
d. He got a special car to Coniston 

d there he got on the train for 
Sudbury. On New Year's night [ 
was going to leave for Belleville but I 
coud not get to the station as it is 
thirteen miles away and the roads were 
sill blocked, and [had to wait til 
next day. 


On January the second I undecorat- 
ed the tree and put the tree out of 
dosrs. Then I packed my suit case 
and left Garson by the bus for Sudbury, 
There 1 met my father and We went 
to the cafe for supper. After that we 
Waited for the train from Vancouver. 
The train was wo hours late and I 
got on it and left Sudbury at midnight 
and got to Toronto ontime. [Thad a 
lower berth on that train. I arrived 
at Belleville on the third day of the 
New Y 


My Christmas in Trenton 
Harotv Youxc 

On December 22. 1 got ready to 
go home. I waited all morning for 
father to come but he didn't. 
of the buys laughed when 
ro ume came, and [| was still 
In the afternoon I had not 
¢ so I got a pair of binoculars 
vatched the highway from a 
até. 10. F was talking with 
when my father Came. 1 went 
had much ft I wanted to 
c Won the ice 
could nor do so. I hada 
ot pneumonia 
th and he died at 
morning on De- 
He was buried on 
n January 
ville—Trenton Bus. 
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Obituary 


Mrs. H. B. Ferrerty 


Her many. friends will regret to 
learn of thedeath of M_ Eugenia Fet- 
terly, wife of H. B. Fetterly, Superin- 
tendent of the Ontario School for the 
Deaf, which occurred at her home in 
Belleville on Tuesday, December 
12th, 1933. 


Mrs. Fetterly was the daughter of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Robert Nesbitt, 
and was born at Winchester Springs, 
Dundas County. 


Before her marriage Mrs. Fet- 
terly was organist and choir leader in 
the Avonmore Presbyterian Church, 
and was always greatly interested in 
music and art. She also took a warm in- 
terest in the various religious and so- 
cial activities of the community in 
which she lived, and was greatly es- 
teemed by her large circle of friends 
and asseciates. 


an invalid, she endeared herself to 
all by her patient endurance and cheery 
smile. 

Expressive of the high esteem in 
pathy felt by those. left to mourn her 
loss, organizations and friends contrib- 
uted a wealth of floral tributes, includ- 
ing’ p\beautiful offerings by the staff and 
by the pupils of the School. The 
Rev. Robert Hall, Pastor of John 
Street United Church, of which Mrs, 
Fetterly was amember, conducted the 
the service, in which he paid touching | 
and fervant tribute to the cheerful dis- | 
position, gentle patience and beautiful 
spirit of resignation and trust always 
displayed by the deceased 
the service Miss Evelyn Reddick sang 
most sympathe: ly two 
hymns, ‘‘Rock of Ages’’, and “‘A- 
bide with Me.’’ 


Acting as bearers were eight mem- 
bers of the Staff of the School for the 
Deaf: Messrs C. B. McGuire, G. F. 
Stewart, E. B. Lally, M. Blanchard; 
C. L. Ellis, Thomas Truman, F. H. 
Chesher, and Thomas O' Hara. 


‘The remains were taken to Win- 
chester, where many relatives and 
friends of the family were waiting to | 
accompany the cortege to Maple 
Ridge Cemetery. ‘The commitment 
services were conducted by Rev. Rob- 
ert Hall, of Belleville, and Rev. John 
A. Waddell, Western United Church, | 
Ottawa 


To Mr. Fetterly and daughters, 
Mrs. Cuykendall (Dr. Niuriel), and 
the-Misses Jean and Helen, the Staff 
and pupils of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf extend the deepest and most 
sincere sympathy. 


During the past twelve years, while | 


which she was held, .and the sym- | 


During | 


favorite | 


Me Fetterly “Advocates 


-w Educational Methods and |; 


Ideals ~ 


Can our methods of instruction be 
improved? Are we doing ‘all’ we can 
and should to instil in our pupils the 
highest ideals of peace and - goodwill 
among men, of helpful cooperation in 
all'spheres of activity?Can we do more 
to develop such capacities as our sub- 
normal pupils possess, to give them 
such training as will enable them to earn 


some that Superintendent 
Fetterly brought before the teachers 
and instructors of our School ‘on 
Thursday afternoon, Jan. 4, in an 
address that was most stimulating i 
idealism and far-reaching in its im- 
plications. 

Mr. Fetterly said that during the 
last few weeks he had been thinking 
about some problems connected with 
our work which he wished to bring to 
the attention of the staff for their con- 
sideration. Are we using the best 
means possible in promoting the high- 
est interests of our pupils? Have we 
reached the ultimate in methods and 
projects? In comparing our work 
with that of other vocations, have we 
made similar advances in the past 
twenty or thirty years. 

Mr. Fetterly referred to some of the 
wonderful advances made. What a 
change in farm life from the days when 
grain was sowed by hand, cut with a 
sickle or scythe or cradle, and threshed 
by the tread-mill or flail, to ths present 
combination reaper and thresher! By 
persistent study and experiment new. 
varieties of wheat have been developed 
that are not only superior in quality to 
the old varieties but, because of their 
early-ripening, rust-resisting proper- 
ties, have added millions of acres to the 
available wheat fields of Canada. The 
same is true in the whole industrial 
world. What wonderful advances 
have been made in all kinds of man- 
ufacturing machinery and the variety 
| and Quality of products; in tools and 

utensils; in the production of superior 
| mineral alloys; in the, marvellous 
| chemical achievements as exemplified, 
| for instance, in the hundreds of cual: 
tar and cellulose products unknown a 
generation ago; in transportation, from 
| the wagons and buggies of our fathers, 
to the automobiles and airplanes of to- 
day; in the tremendous advances made 
in medicine and surgery, especially 
along the lines of preventive medicine, 
resulting in the almost etimination of 
many devastating epidemics; in pos- 
sibilities of greater: household comforts 
and enjoyment provided by such things 
as the telephone, the phonograph and 
radio, the movies, the electric appli- 
ances available for nearly every home. 

During all those fruitful years what 
advances have been made along edu- 
cational fines? Are they at all com- 
| parable to those made in other spheres 

| of activity? How often he recalls his 
| own school days and those of his father 
| the days of the 3r's, the hickory 
stick, the frequent flagellations and 
| other brutal forms of punishment for 
trivial offenses and imperfect lessons. 
Then in 1846 Dr. Ryerson devised 
| and established new school. system. 
| At first it was optional for each section 
to have a free or rate-paying school, 
but in 1873.all schools were free in 
accordance with Ryerson’s ideal, ‘that 
very child should receive an educa- 
ion, In the same year model schools 
for the training of teaehers were es- 
tablished, before then no training what- 
| ever being provided. 

All this was a great improvement on 
former methods, and this Province en- 
| joyed the reputation of having a public 
' school system second to none other in 
the world. But since then not much 


ods and ideals largely prevail—certainly. 
no advances have been made com- 
parable ‘to those in other lines. Pupils 
used: to be n corporal punishment 
for not knowing theit work, as is still 
done in some schools. Another com- 
mon form ef punishment, still used 
extensively, is to compel ‘a pupil to 
write atline say 200 times for imper- 
fect work or for being late. is a 


way to make a pupil hate school. The 
teacher whe does this has very low 


What has been the dominant ideal 
in all our activities? First, to make a 
living; secondly, to get ahead of the 
other fellow, and this selfish ideal has 
led to disaster, and this system of com- 
petition, of striving to excel others, is 
fostered_in;-much of-our-echool work 
—by our examinations and marking 
system; and the time has come when 
we should revolutionize our methods 
and ideals. How are we going to get 
away from this time-honoréd com- 
petitive system and try to promote the 
spirit of cooperation instead of com- 
petition? Towards this loftier ideal, so 
greatly to be desired, he had a few 
suggestions to make 


1. The pupils in a class should do 
much concert work, which can’ be 
used togreat advantage in many lessons. 
Whece possible the pupils_should be 
led to see, to observe, to work out 
projects for themsclves. A good 
example of this was illustrated by a 
large sand-table map made by the 
pupils, showing the Trent Road and 
central partof Belleville. Children 
like to do such things, and in doing 
so are developing their own powers 
of observation and initiative. and, what 
is even» more important, the spirit of 
cooperation, and mutual helpfulness. 
In the past’ we have done too much 
teaching and not enough directing. 


2. Dramatization should be: made 
of history, geography, and literature. 
TI takes more time, but is a great 
gain in the long yun, for what a child 
dramatizes he will never forget. 

3. Our system of giving marks 
should be revised. As now used they 
promote this selfish spirit of competi- 
tion, of trying to beat the others Iris 
all right for a teacher to give marks 
for his own information and guidance, 
but they should not be given out to the 
class. This applies to reports sent to 
parents. These should just indicate in 
a general way how the pupil is getting 
along, but comparisons should he avoid- 
ed, also offensive terms. Don’t tell 
a parent that her child is lazy or bad. 
She won’t believe it and will resent it 


4. There should be the constant 
use of good language,and none except 
good language should be accepted: 
Here eternal vigilance and untiring per 
Severance are essential. 

5. History isa subject that should 
be so taught as to promote the ‘spirit 
of peace and good will and coopera 
tion. In the past the story of a nation’s 
wars and the glory ef war formed a 
large part of history books, and he 
was glad that the latest books have 
largely eliminated this. Peace can 
never be assured as long as the spirit 
of competition and intense nationalism 
exist. Of course we should all be pat- 
riotic, but too intense a patriotism is 
the microbe of war. It is fostered and 
taught in every nation. There is some- 
thing greater than this—even the sen- 
timent ef universal brotherhood and 
goodwill..We must not glorify war but 
aim to create a detestation of it in our 
teaching. 

6. Then there is the problem of 
eur retarded pupils. What are we to 


shameful ‘waste’ of time and a sure) 


throw them 
€an for them, even 
more than we have dor 
‘children, ‘inste: ing shoved to 
‘one side, ‘should ‘receive ‘special atten- 
tion while at school, and: afterwards 
by followed ‘up’ and’ ‘helped in every 
possible way, and he believed means 
Pould be: devised: that would enable 
‘every one of them to make a living. 
He submitted these suggestions for 
the consideration of the staff. He be- 
heved ‘consulting 
taking them fully into his confidence, 
and bezbelieved that by consulting and 
working together they could: perhaps 
make some advances along the lines 
indicated. To accomplish this, they 
would have to exercise the three fac- 
tors to success recently promulgated 
by a great industrial leader as essential 
to. progress— Courage, Honesty and’ 
Willingness to try. 


‘rom The. Home Town 

One page of The Winchester Press 
of Dec, 14 consisted of pictures of 
The Ontario School for the Deaf, 
showing various activities carried on 
here: -It includes a cut of Superinten- 
dent Fetterly, and the following kindly 
comment, which we are sure Mr. 
Fetterly treatly appreciated, coming, 
as it did, from. the locality in which 
he spent mest of his life: 

“Every citizen of Winchester und 
in fact we may claim every citizen in 
the United Counties, is more or less 
interested in the Ontario School for 
the Deaf at “Belleville, because’ its 
present superintendent is a ‘native of 
these counties, one who received his 
early education in the schools of the 
counties, one who has always shown 
an active and real interest in any move- 
ment, municipal, religious, educa- 
tional or social, that was calculated to 
help others. He has held various im- 
portant positions, was a public school 
teacher. a high school teacher, princi- 
pal of the Cornwall Collegiate Institute 
and Public School Inspector for the 
County of Dundas before his appoint- 
ment as Superintendent of the Ontario 
School for the Deal at Belleville, 
about three years ago, Since his ap- 


pointment, the school, under Mr. 
Fetterly, has made a most marked 
advancement in all its departments, 


nd he has so. interested the general 
public of Ontario in the Institution 
that requests for entertainments are 
being made from all quarters. One 
of the most interesting was put on in 
Ottawa, and many went in from: this 
section to enjoy it. It is simpiy be- 
yond descriptionto tell of the splendid 
work and acting of those deaf young 
ladies and men who so interes'ingly 
and pleasingly entertain their sudi- 
ence.”? 


A large part of this issue of The 
Canadian is Ggvoted to the soushern 
part-of Alberta. QIn our Feb, 15 num- 
ber we will pay *our respects t the 
northern section. 


On Thursday evening last Misses 
Burt and Allison were hostesses (0 the 
O. S. D. Badminton Club, and # very 
enjoyable time was spent. Alter 4 
number of well-contested games “el 
played, they served a delightful lunch. 

On the 9th inst Miss Ford gave an 
interesting and greatly appreciated 
address to The Women’s Canedian 
Club of Belleville. She described the 
characteristics of the deaf, the methods 
employed in. their instruction, ‘theif 
daily routine of work and play and 
recreation, and the coordinated efforts 
made for their physical, mental, mora 
and spiritual development and to ft 
them to become self-supporting, |a¥- 
abiding, honorable and honored citi2- 
ens. 


or he would have been 


morning when ‘the scores of stock- 
ings were being examined ai 
contents sampled. 

Instead of in the assembly room as 
usual, Santa Claus gave out his presents 
in the residences after breakfast, and 
Not one pupil was overlooked. A goedly 
supply” of candy made by the girls in 
the: cooking classes, a Christmas cake 
made by Mr. Gibson, our baker, lots 
of good -apples etc. enabled those in 
charge to provide a box forall the pupils 
who got nothing from home. Generous 
donations were received from the 
Superintendent, from many of the 
teachers, from Dr, Semple, paster of 
Bridge St. United Church, from Mrs. 
Lomas, “Mrs. Barnett, Mrs. Elvish, 
Mrs. Bright, Mrs. Haist, Mrs. Perry, 

iss pherd 
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Scnoot.Morro: *“The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 


happy.’” 
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and others whose 
as. = | names we.did not ‘get. There were 
Christmas at the O. S.D. also some nice wool scarves made on 


the _new looms by. some of the girls, 
and some mitts made by Mrs. Tennant. 
The senior group of C. G. I. T. girls 
in John Street Church made up gener- 
ous parcels for three of our indigent 
pupils. 

But the great event of the day was 

the Christmas dinner and a sumpt- 
uous one it was. A plump turkey 
graced every table. And when the 
carver “‘plunged the knife into the 
breast, and the long-expected stuffing 
issued forth, one murmur of delight 
arose all round the table and even the 
tiny tims beat on the table and cried 
“hurrah’ ’’,— at least inwardly if not 
audibly. Of course there were all the 
trimmings, and last of all plum-pud- 
ding —no_ specious substitute but 
real plum-pudding made by Mr. Gib- 
son, than whom no one can make 
better. 
» And did the pupils eat? Did they? 
‘They did not eat, they just ‘gorged. 
As one boy confessed, ** suppose I 
made a glutton of myself, but then 
suck a meal comes but once a year.’’ 
When done, no doubt many of them, 
like the’ youngest Cratchitts, ‘‘were 
steeped in sage and onions to the eye- 
brows.’ 

On Tuesday every pupil had a wel- 
come desert for dinner in thg form of 
agood dish of ice-cream, generously 
donated by our esteemed physician, 
Dr. ‘Tennant. 

‘The pupils in the hospital, twelve 
in number, got their full share of good 
things, faring quite as well as the 
other children. 


The celebrations of the Christmas 
season hegan fon our pupils with the 
lighting of the great Austrian pine tree 
in the centre of the lawn on Saturday 
evening, Dec. 16, and a gorgeous 
spectacle it was when aglow with 
scores of glittering colored lights in- 
terspersed among its dark green 
foliage. One of the small boys—a 

+ new-comer—thought that it wouldn't 
be wise for Santa Claus to leave their 
presents under that tree, because, said 

jumebody might steal them *"_ 

The Christmas trees, one of which 

had been set up in every junior class- 
room during that day, created consi- 
derable excitement on Sunday morning | 
when the pupils assembled for Sunday 
School. In addition to these there 
were trees in the residences, the hos- 
pital and at salient locati in the 
hallways of the main building. The 
days following were spent delightfully 
by, the little -folks in decorating the 
tooms and trimming the trees, a chief 
feature being great strings of pop-corn 
popped by the pupils themselves, as 
everyone knew who walked past the 
rooms and inhaled the mouth-watering 
odor. 


An unexpected visit fram a dewn- 
town Santa Claus during che supper 
heur on Monday, caused a great com- 
motion. A .real Santa Claus, they | 
told_us, with nice fat red cheeks and 
flowing whiskers and twinkling eyes | 
and jolly smiles. 

On Thursday morning all the pupils 
met in the assembly room to sing the 
Christmas carols they had learned, and 
they certainly enjoyed it, as did 
the members af the staff present 
Mus Keelerhad one class pive anew 
dance “Jingle Bells’? quite suited to 
the occasion. During that day every 
clas had a generous treat from its 
teacher of nuts, candy, oranges etc. 

\ll of the pupils’ whose parents so 
devired were allowed to go home for 
the Christmas vacation, and about half 
took advantage of the opportunity, and 
on pages three and six some of these tell 
about the good times they had. Some 
of them left on Thursday afternoon 
and the rest on Friday, dependant on 
the distance at which they lived and 
fatiway connections available. 

Saturday was spent in decorating the 
Tesidences, and getting the trees fixed 
up there and trimmed. Next came 
fong anticipated Christmas eve, when 
the pupils wentto bed early(?) ‘where 
‘isons of sugar-plums danced in their 
leads,” giving good old St. Nicholas 
a bare chance to fill up each ef 
the numerous stockings very conspicu- 
lously displayed by every pupil, little 
and big, and of course the stockings | 
used were the most capacious obtain- 
able. But Sants was equal to the occas- | 
fon and filled them all most impactially, | 
Some to overflawing. It was fortunate 


Notes by the Way 

‘The boys had loads of fun decora- 
tingtheir residence. Dennis Armes 
spent half a day constructing # huge 
““Welcome’’ sign across the main 
stairway, and sovhe boys, out of some 
old cord, devised the same word on 
the mat at the front door. H 
In addition to the big one in the 
stair landing of the residencé, there 
was a tree in each dormitory, and the 
boys made long strings of Pop-corn on 
Sunday to decorate them. On Sunday 
evening one tree had a string several 
yards long, but at bed time there was 
not one pop left. 


high-finahce talents, tried fo put one 
over on Santa Claus. He made a 
dummy boy and put it into an unoceu: | 
pied bed, and hung a big stocking at 
the foot, and put up a strenuous argu. 
ment to convince the supervisor that 
there was one more boy in that dormi- 
tory than the official count. 

It was the intention to allow the 
pupils to go down to the city to see 
the movies three or four times during | 
the vacation, but the abnormally cold | 
weather prevented any but the tough- | 


L frightened by | 
the commotion and excitement in the | St 


ind ‘their | enj 


One ingeniols boy with, incipient | 


The pupils who attend Holleway ; 
Church were invited to attend the 
ristmas Tree entertainment, and 


jeyed themselves well. 


Ch 


Delightful Carol Singing 


The December meeting of the As- 
sociation of Teachers’ and‘ Instructors 
was a most interesting and enjoyable 
one. The first item en the program 
was a very instructive paper by Miss 
Keelei, describing the purpose and 
beneficial effects of rhythm exercises, 
This will appear in full in-our next 
issue, which will be wholly devoted to 
educational topics. ty 


Mr. Alec Gerdon then gave a most 
interesting exposition of the origin and 
development of carols. He said that 
the origin of the word Carol is rather 
obscure, but one authority thinks it 
comes from the Latin word corolla, 
meaning .a garland, circle or coronet, 
and in its earliest sense meant a ring 
dance. It hasalways been connected 
with dancing and feasting, but, gene- 
rally speaking, it has become associat- 
ed almost entirely with the Christmas 
Season. 


Carols fall into two general classes: 
the religious or monkish carols, which 
date back as far us the 14th century, 
and the folk carols, which have been 
handed glown from age to age by tradi- 
tion, “The first group we find in the 
hymn books of the various churches. 
The latter are published separately or 
in a collection. 


In traditional carols the words and 
music were composed by the same 
Person. Some one says the words and 
music of these folk carols were born 
twins, In these carols there is a lot 
of repetition either in the words or in 
the music. When they came into 
being their creators were not interested 
in composing, something musically or 
poetically beautiful, but they were just 
‘singing for the love of singing. They. 
had a thought or emotion in. their 
hearts, so they broke forth into. spon- 
taneous song Naturally, in exoressing 
their emotions in this way, 
quite a lot of repetition either in word 
or music. 


The Negro spiritual 
classas those old traditional carols. | 
Some people object them. because | 
they say they are monotonous, but | 
there is nothing pureryin the line of | 
songsthan those outpourings. of the | 
negro’s soul called spirituals. >| 


are inthe same | 


Aided by the splendid chair of lady | 
members of the staff, and on occasion | 
by the whole Association, the following | 
carols were then sung, Mr. Gordon | 
explaining the origin’of each‘! 
Virgin Unspotted’’, atraditinal West | 
of England Carol, with lovely old | 
words and considerable repetition. in | 
music. 


2 lent Night, Holy Night’, a Ger- 
martcarol of the eighteenth century. 
‘From Far Away’ 
carol 

“Good King Wenceslas’'—a trad- | 
itional melody, with much repetition 
in music, said to be a Spring Carol of 
the 14th century. 

“Hark, the Herald Angels Sir 
words by Charles Wesley, music by 
Mendelssohn 

A. very deligh 
program was t 
in the Manger, 
lian’ Dubean, 
Albert Lavalle. 
This was sung in perfect accord, 
the musieal voices blending harmoni- 
ously, and the three clever pupils were 
given enthusiastic and iong-continued 
applause by their delighted auditors. 
Mr._ Fetterly heurtily congratulated 


—a traditiona! | 


htful feature: ° 


f the 
ay 
i 


inging of 
by three pu 
Florence Wil 


for him 


hat he got away in good time | est going. 


Mr. Gordon on the splendid musical 


pass 


entertainment he had provided, so suit- 
able to. the season. It was the best 
exhibition of ‘carol singing he had 
ever heard, and it appealed to’ him very 
strongly. i : 

Mr. Fetterly expressed very fecling- 
ly his appreciation and that of his fa 
mily, for everything that had been 
done for them during the diffieult and 
sorrowful time they had been passing 
through. In-every possible way every 
member of the staff had given the ut- 
most of sympathy and helpfulness, and 
he assured them that their kindness 
}was most heartily and gratefully 
appreciated. i 

He eongratulated Miss Keeler on 
her excellent and ‘gomprchensive pa- 
per. This rhythm feature of our work 
is no longer an ‘experiment, but a val- 
uable aid in many ways, and‘its impor- 
tance is increasingly recognized int 
every department of the School.. “Ie 
greatly helps the pépils’: speech and 
language work, and enables them,to‘a 
degree not otherwiseipossible, to’ enjoy 
and appreciate the beauty of life. In 
Mr. Gordon, and Misses Keeler and 
Reddick, who are so efficiently carry- 
ing on this work, they had'a trio that is 
unexcelled, 


Mr Elwood McBrien, Secretary of 
The Ontario, Astociation of the Deaf, 
informs us that the meeting of the 
Convention will be held in Ottawa 
from June 30th to July 4th, both 
inclusive. Fuller particulars will be 
given in the future. 

Serre i 

Miss Gladys Parry, formerly. a 
greatly valued and esteemed member 
of our Staff, but now teaching in the 
McKay School in Montreal, was a 
welcome visitor at the School-on Jan. 
3rd, The warmth of the greetings she 
received from her former pupils here 
showed how greatly she was loved by 
them. 


Rey. Georg Alto, who made a brief 
visit at our school a few weeks ago, 
was on 2nd formally inducted 
as pastor of the Evangelical Church 
for the Deaf, the officiating clereyman 
being Rev. Charles W. Follett, Chair-. 
man_ of the East Toronto Presbytery 
of the United Church. Rev. Mr. 
Almo can now officiate at baptismal 
and communion services, but cannot 
perform the ma ge Ceremony. 


Hockey 
‘advent of Cold weather the 
boys’ rink§yill again become the centre 
of sports activity. 

During the “holidays the boys who 
remained here made a fine sheet of ice. 
Mr. O° Hara made us a new goal and 
all is in readiness, : 

Two leaguesthave been formed, a 
senior and an intermediate. Mr.” Blan- 
chard and Mr. Cunningham are, in 
charge of the senior league. Mr. Strat- 
ton is watching over the youngsters. 
Each league comprises three teams and 
there should be some real contests. 

We only hope the weather rsmains 
favourable. 28 

The O.S.D_ Seniors opened the 
hockey seasoni cious manner. 
when they ¢ dthe highly. toated 
Red Wings of the Senior Ki-Yi loop 
by the score of 43. 

‘The game was played atthe OS D. 
rink on Thuréday night Jan. 4. The 
teams Were very evenly marched and at 
the end of the regular sixty minutes the 
score stand 3-3, 

In the dying minutes of the overtime 
period Meloche countered on a pretty 
down by Burlie 
he O SD. lineup: — 


| Goal- Rolando. 


Defense- Richardson, Thompson. 
Forwards- Meyette, Burlie, Meloche. 
\lternates- Kowalewicz, Dixon, Sero,, 
Manty, Gallinger, Harrison. 


Dennis ARMES 

I haye spent Christmas Holidays at 
ome’ three times. When { did not 
gq home for Christmas Holidays, it 
was very strangeto me. It made me 
very lonely atthe O. S. D. While I 
was at the O. S. D. there were 
seventy-seven boys, and seventy girls 

whe did not go home. 

The Canadian announced that we 
would have the movies and amuse- 
ments during Christmas Holidays, but 
it was too cold to take all to the 
movies. We only had a party atthe 
Girls’ Residence. We played many 
games. After the games we had 
refreshments. [ felt rather happy 
while I was playing games. 

December the 
Christmas Day. ‘Norman Sero acted 
as Santa Claus. He came into the 
playroom. When the small boys saw 
him coming, they rushed and played 
with chim. Then he gave many 
Christmas parceis.to us. [was very 
much surprised that I received a big 
parcel from the deaf boys and girls of 
Hamilton. When | opened the parcel, 
I was very pleased to get many nice 
things. At night some of the yirls 
were allowed to skate on the boys’ 
rink. They did not skate for a long 
time because the weather was cold. So 
they went to the playruom for refresh- 
ments... 

During the holidays the boys were 
allowed to go for movies, and skating 
at the arena, but no girl went to the 
city-on account of the very severe 
weather. 

December the twenty-ninth was the 
coldest day for many years. The 
temperature was twenty-nine below 
zero. No one could skate. 

I could hardly wait for the boys to 
return fron: home. When the boys had 
returned, 1 was very happy and 
cheerful. This was because | was lone- 
some during the Christmas Holidays. 


My Christmas Holidays 
\Fiorence WILLouGHBY 

On December the twenty-first I 
wenthomle, and was | happy! 1 was 
happy to see my brother, father, and 
our friend's car. As 1 went I saw 
mother and my sister waiting for me 
at the house. 

The next two nights my auntie from 
Montreal came to visit us for Christ- 
mas. We were very glad tu have her 
as we had not seen her for some time. 

On’ Christmas morning we got up 
early, not too early, for we were all 
excited to see our Christmas presents. 
After breakfast we lined up to go to the 
Christmas tree. We were given our 
Christmas presents by my father. Our 
little puppy even opened his presents, 
and didn’t we have fun watching him. 
I got so many presents I can’t remem- 
ber them all. Later we heard the 
King over the radio. 

During my Christmas holidays I 
went skating and skiing. I certainly 
had a good time. 


Vacation in Windsor’ 
Sreve Kowatewicz 

On the afternoon of December the 
23rd, I left Belleville at 2.40 o'clock 
and I arrived at Windsor safely at 
11.40 p.m. I went to bed abeur 1.45 
amines 

The next day many of my friends 
came to my house to see me. J am 


tad to see them again. I chatted with , quaintances. 


Christmas Away from Home. my old friends 


twenty-fifth was} 


ae a SC ee 


about school. : 

On Christmas Day my brother and 
I went to church. After church we 
went home where we had a delicious 
dinner. Then my friends came to see 
me at my home where we had a good 
time all day. 

The next evening Willie Green- 
wood and I went to the Windsor. 
Arena .to see a hockey game between 
Windsor “‘Bulldogs’” and. Condon 
“Tecumschs’’. It was a tie game. 
The score‘was 1 to 1. I was very much 
interested in seeing them playing 
hockey. Every morning my brothers, 
Willie, and I wentto the Arena to see 
the “‘Bulldogs’’ practising hockey. 

On the evening of December the 
30th, Begdan and Mr. Lionel Berth- 
iaume came to my house. ‘hen my. 
family laughed at them. Bogdan pre- 
tended to be Groucho. Lionel was a 
fat man like an elephant. Then we 
went to the ice carnival. They both 
won prizes Bogdan got $3.00, and 
Lionel got a pair of slippers. Then we 
skated for a long time. 

The next evening :J packed! my 
clothes and food ,into my club-hag. 
On New Year's~I left Windsor at 
6.30. a.m, and arrived in Belleville 
safely at 6.20 p.m. I chatted with the 
boys about my Christmas holidays. 


Christmas Time 
W. Toews. 

On December the 20th, I got the 
mumps I had been wondering how it 
felt to have went to the hospital ex- 
pting to have stayed all through the 
holidays but on December 24th I 
was let out. 

On December the 25th, we waited 
for the Catholic pupils to return from 
church-.When they got back the 
Presents were given out. We opened 
our presents and showed them to each 
other. Then we wentto dinger. I 
had been feeling funny and then I felt 
worse.* I could hardly eat any turkey. 
All afternoon I lay reading but in the 
evening [ had such a headache that I 
lucked up all my presents and went to 
the hospital. 1 got outon New Year's 
Day. 

That wasn’t much of a Christmas 
holiday, but it could not be helped. 

Any way the weather was so very, 
very cold that, perhaps, it was just as 
well that I was in the hospital. 


Yule-Tide in Erin and Toronte 
Eteanor Morrison 

The eleven days of happiness and 
fun have come and passed by. The 
first five days were spent quietly at 
Grandma's at Erin. But yet | had an 
enjoyable time and also had plenty of 
rest after working hard forfour whole 
months here. 

As there was only one way to Erin, 
we had to get up early Friday, Dec- 
ember the 22nd, in time to catch the 
4.20 train. Just before we got to the 
Union Station at Toronto, there came 
a big surprise. Adele had got on the 
train and went with me on to the 
Union Station. After leaving there we 
wentento Erin and soon we were 
with dear Grandma. How glad we 
were to see her again! Since | have 
mentioned how we spent the days 
there, J do not know what to say but 
1 just had fun in skating one night and 
a pleasant evening in chatting with 
John. Boyle, Gordon, Meyer, former 
O. S. D. graduates, and Donald Cox, 
even tho’ they were merely new ac- 


yable: evening | 
woe oe 5 anias was 
to me for ve got 
needed. : : 
‘The day after Christmas I packed 
up my clethes but unpacked again 


Certainly 
things I 


when I reached Adele’s at Toronto. 


‘There the rest of the days were spent 
happily. The program was enjoying 
good meals, visiting friends, an even- 
ing spent in-tobogganing, an enjoy- 
able time in seeing a hockey match, 
a Galled’“‘Little Women."’ 
We hadseen the old year pass by, and 
the new ene come in. _We had our 
first supper of the new year of 1934 at 
Adele's Aunt Nancy’s, after which we 
went up to the station where I left for 
the O. S. D: The parting was so hard 
at first, but soon I was all right once 
more. 

It was very late when we got here 
and I had only an hour of sleep before 
it was-time for us toget up and I could 
hardly keep my eyes open and that 
night right after bath I got in bed, and 
as soon my head touched the pillow, I 
was sound asleep and snoring through- 
out the night. But of course I was 
thinking what fun I had had befofe I 
went to sleep. 


: 


The Christmas Season 
Lioyp Lomas 

On December the 22nd, some of 
the boys and girls went home to spend 
Christmas with their parents. They 
all were packing up and getting ready 
to gohome on trains and cars. \My 
home was too far away so I spent my 
Christmas here with the rest of the 
boys who stayed. 

On Saturday [ went outside and 
shovelled the snow off the sidewalk 
and rink, and then in, co read a book 
called *“*The Land of Ice,’’ and inthe 
afternoon I went to the Capital Thea- 
tre to see **The Invisible Man’’ 
which was very good, and all day Sun- 
day I read a book again. 

On Monday morning, Christmas 
day, some of the boys and girls went 
to church, and at ten o'clock we 
opened the door of one of the rooms 
where our presents were. I got about 
five small boxes and one big one from 
home. There were plenty of good 
things to eat init. I got some more 
books and the rest of my time was 
soent in reading them. Onc of my 
books was ‘*Magic’’ so I tried stunts 
with some of the boys. 

‘The next day I wrote a letter home 
to thank my mother for the good 
things she had sent me. The rest of 
the week we had to stay in because it 
was very cold. It was 64° below 
zero at Sudbury and 28° below here. 
We liked to play with the games we 
got for Christmas, or sat down and 
read books. 

The next Saturday we were allowed 
togo to the city, so I went dewn to 
get my mother something for her birth- 
day, and after went to the show. We 
all had a good time during the Christ- 
mas holidays. 


f 
Christmas At Home 
Dororny OueLterre 

We're off! The mere thought of 
being-en my way ‘‘Home"’ made my 
blood run high! On and on the train 
sped, bringing me to my journey's 
end. Never did “‘Home’” seem so 
sweet as it did that time after being 
away from it so long. The old saying 
“*Parting makes the heart grow fen- 
der,’ certainly is true, er so it seems 
te me. 

Although our holidays were for 
only a short time, I expected them to 
be full of fun and happiness, a change 
to the days I’ve spent here. I intend- 
ed to ge skiing and skating often, but 


We alse had one At had not counted en she cold weather | 


imy arrival ar jolly 
time, “alth the program’consitted 
mostly of «chatting; Ibeing the one 
who started it. 

That night as I went to bed, | 
was thinking about not getting up in 
the mornings at six o'clock for’eleven 
mornings. It was a great relief just to 
think of it. G 

The follewing days were happily 
spent at parties, visiting, and other 
pleasures. 


In spite of the temperature being 
45 below zero, 1 went skiing and the 
results were frozen feet. Did they ever 
burn! [ just had them dumped and 
rubbed into handfuls of snow and | 
ceraitnly didn’t go skiing after that. 

Santa.Claus surely was good to me. 
I got quitea number of things, my 
chief delight being a pair of skates, as 
I have wanted one for. so long. Just 
think, I can go skating any time [ 
want to, and don’t have to go under 
the unpleasant experience of borrow- 
ing other girls’ skates. One thing !’ll 
remember is seeing the picture of 
“Little Women’? at the Capitol, 


Theatre. During a period | just bowed 


down my head and cried—it was so sad. 

All too soon the time came for me 
to go back to school. ‘This year | was 
able to spend “‘New Year's Eve” at 


home and thistime I didn’tgotosleep, _ 


but was able to welcome in the New 
Year. I was tired the next morning, but 
had to get up early to get ready for 
school a thing which I hated to do. 

Partings were said and we were off 
again, but this time J didn’t Jook for- 
ward to my journey’s end. 


My Christmas at Foxboro 
Laura Cook 


School closed on December the 
twenty-first and reopend on January 
the second. Some pupils went home 
on that day and others went the next 
day. 

After my father gave the turkeys to 
Mr. McGuire, for the school, he 
came to take me home. When | ar- 
rived at home, Mrs. J. Gowsell was 
there to give me a chance in practising 
club-sWinging. { had another practice 
at the church that night after which. | 
wentto the school where a programme 
was performed by the pupils of the 
school. 

The next day about eight o'clock 
we went to the church where | did 
club-swinging and some others put on 
something for the Christmas Tree. 
When it was over; the people con- 
gratulated me for doing so well anda 
few thought that it the best onthe 
entire programme. N 

Christmas dawned¥as a bright day 
and all the family were up before | 
was. I got up and went downstairs and 
opened all my presents before break- 


‘) fast and I received lovely gifts from my 


family. After breakfast we got ready 
to go to Grandpa’s. We had so many 
good things te eat for dinner that I 
could scarcely eatmy Christmas pud- 
ding. f 
Christmas tree and my cousins, Bernice 
and Dorothy, and myself gave out the 
presents. After all the fun was ovel, 
we went home and the next day it 
snowed hard. 


During the holidays I went visiting . | 
my neighbours and on New Year's | 


Day we went up to Aunt Flossie’ s for 
dinner and stayed there all afternoon. 
We came back home early on account 
of the roads. The next merning da 


brought me back to school and I was 
glad to see my deaf friends again. 


Then we gathered around the, 


Analien 


“the rugeed foothill to the country 


i Lapeer ote =. Chertg-blossom land of Japan. 
ror | Bat in this paces children live, andthey ‘She read on and ‘on—all the best 
of ete ia ters fa Ee Samos day Pate briefly connecting the more'de= 
pi {ks Tad that giv hoe hoes dc sais Parts, completing the ‘whole 
ment Canadians, they, and proud and glad te be! ArthurStringer was the first to speak. 
fd Gifatt of Canada's cure deny." * "*{ didn't think it could ber one 
sree fantets their hearts deep memories“ You've written your best book. Its pic. 


Dakota, Montana, Washington and 
California. 
“Cattle, ‘horses and sheep all did 
well in natienal'and provincial shows 
in 1933,?* Mr. Carlyle said recently in 
discussing ‘successes .in these classes. 
The E.P. ranch holds the undefeat- 


ed breeder's herd prize at six Western 


Canada ‘shows; the/undefeated junior 
championship and the undefeated get 
of sire award. ‘The past season has 
brought the major portion of first prizes 
in all classes in which the stock from 
the ranch has been shawn. 

Pauline Johnson vividly describes the 
lure and excitement of ranching and 
cow - boy life'in her poem 


The Cattle Country. 
Up the dusk = enfolded prairie, 
oot : falls soft and sly, 
Velvet cushioned, wild and wary, 
Then — the cayote's cry. ¢ 


Rush of hoofs, and roar and rattle, 
Beasts of blood and breed, 

Twenty thousand frightened cattle, 
Then — the wild stampede. 


Pliant lasso circling wider 
In the frenzied flight — 
Loping horse and cursing rider, 
Plunging through the night. 


Rim of dawn the darkness losing 
‘Trail of blackened soil: 

Perfume of the sage-brush oozing 
On the air like oil. 


Foothills of the Rockies lifting 
Brown, and blue, and green. 

Warm Alberta sunlight drifting 
Over leagues between, 


‘That's the country of the ranges, 
Phin and prairie land, 

And the God who never changes 
Holds it in His hands, 


The Gateway of the Foothills 
Nestling close to the foothills of the 
Rockies—known, in fact, as ‘The 
Sunshine City of the Foothills’ —is 
beautiful and romantic Calgary, the 
largest city and chief business centre 
of Alberta. Its remarkabe growth is 
shown by the official records. When 
Incorporated as a town in 1884, its 
Population was 428. In 1911, only 
twenty six years later this had increas- 
ed to 15,000 and in 1930 the estimar- 
ed population was 85,000. It bas 
always been the chief ranching centre 
of Sothern Alberta and the Mecca— 
the distributing bureau—of the flood 
tide o: immigrants that so rapidly filled 
4p thx surrounding areas of tertile land. 
Mrs. Isabel’ Ecclestone Mackay, the 
Clever poetess, gives a vivid picture of 
this i:censive Period of Alberta's de- 
tdoprient in her peem F 


Calgary Station { 
y sun and drugged by space they 
t 


Dale by 
ait 


These ‘omeless people at our praiti Hq 
F prairie gate: 
Dumb ih the aneot those’ whom tite has 
arle : 
Breathi-ss upon the threshold of a world. 


From rcar-horizoned, little lands they come, 
70m bstren country-side and deadly slum, 
‘om Uakest wats, from lands of aching 
routh, 

‘hung valleys of the sunny south 
amazed and silent, scared and shy, 
group beneath an alien sky. 


. The author 


and continues: 


Bilthese and many others, patient, wait 
Anat Gut €xer open praitle gate 
“dh filiog through with laughter or with 
ears, 


Take what their hands can glean of fruitful 
years, ; 


hav. 
similar, 


Of lands their fathers, grieved for, till they 


‘The bitterness is gone and in its stead’ 
"New understanding and new hopes are bred, 
[ereuuoe tue se ort rend 
i non dumb, its’ 

Dreams? We may dream eae iil beasts 


al 
While a new Nation clamors at our fate. 


i i 
i ——-__ 


| Records of Ages Past 

“In the “'Bad Lands’? of Red Deer 
River valley.there isa‘ n-millon-year 
old graveyarda-Here has been discov_ 
ered one of the greatest deposits in the 
world of the bones of dinosaurs and 
other creatures large and small, most of 
them of extinct Species, that roamed 
in this region in the long ago. Some 
of these are of immense size and. sci- 
entists have found there a veritable 
treasure-house wherein can he read 
the palontological records of eons long 
past. Many petrified tree trunks were 
also found there, most of which have 
been carried away by the ubiquitous 
relic bunters. 


"It is interesting to Note, in contrast 


torial possibilities are tremendeui.’” 
John Murray Gibbon was equally 
enthtsiastic—enthusiastic. because’ he 
had made the discovery of a Canadian 
‘author of the first degree, enthusiastic 
because’ he had enjoyed the rare treat 
j of baving a charming book read to him. 
This incident, described by Eliza- 
(beth Price, took place ten years ago, 
; and forms an attractive introduction to 

| this talented writer. 

ts. Reeve's early years were 
spent in Japan and China, where her 
‘father, Edward Eaton, was- engaged 
in business before coming to Canada, 
and her first novels were stories of 
Japan. Her most famous one was 
| ‘The Japanese -Nightingale,”” which 
enjoyed asale of several hundred thou- 
sand copies and has been translated 
into French, German, Italian, Span- 
ish, Swedish and Japanese, and pro- 
. duced as a play in America, France 
and England. Her more recent 
{ novels have been Canadian Stories, the 
best known being ‘‘Cartle.”” Her 
| husband was for many years president 
lof a great ragthing corporation, Mrs. 
Reeves being secretary and.one of the 


with the enormous quantity ef wheat three owners. One of their ranches, 
now grownin Alberta, how this Bow View,"’ on the Bow River, 
industry first started. In 1881 Mr. , Midway between Calgary and Banff, 
Francis Willock and his family left, 48 one of the most beautiful places 
their home in Manitoba and established | in the province, and was noted for its 


anew home at Pincher Creek, in 
Alberta. In the following year Mr. 
Willock happened to find a handful of 
@rain‘in the pocket of an old coat 


which he had brought from Manitoba. , 


He planted this and thus grew the first 


Rgnerous hospitality. ‘She also lived 
tor atime in Calgary. She wrote her 
first published story when only fifteen 
years of age; ‘and has contributed 
shortstoriesto many leading magazin- 
¢s, has written over a score full-length 


then describes types of roy 
immigrants from various countries, | 


novels, and won a $10,000 prize of- 
‘fered by the Chicago Tribune for the 
| best scenario for a motion picture ser- 
ial play. 


wheat in Southern Alberta. 


Onota Watanna 
“Just to think,’’ said John Murray 
Gibbon, then president of the Cana- 
dian Authors’ Association, “that in Poe 
the Foothills of the Rockies, busied | “The romance, the pathos, the hard- 
on an Alberta ranch, we discovered | ships and tragedies of pioneer life in 
one of our greatest Canadian authors, the country of the foothills have been 
one that has had the distinction of graphically described by Arthur String- 
having the largest sale of any of us— er in his three clever novels, *“The 
Mrs. Francis F. Reeve, better known Prairie Wife’, *“The Prairie Mother™” 
to the world as ‘Onota Watanna’.’’ and‘"The Prairie Chiid.”” These, how- 
She was caught right in the act of ever, have the too common fault of de- 
| giving to the world another novel, her picting extreme and unusual circum- 
| new and her-sixteenth novel, ‘Sunny stances astypical of the whole, thus giv- 
:San,”’ which is considered her great- ing un unfair impression. The experi- 
est. We met herin Calgary—Arthur ences of this Prairie wile and mother, 
Stringer, a former friend, John Mur- while doubtless true of exceptional 
tay Gibbon, and number of local cases, are noctruly typical, but quite the 
friends. _We then proceeded to her reverse, of the prosperous, happy lives of 
ranch home, some forty miles west of . very great majority of these settlers. Mr. 
Calgary.” En route ‘st¥@ told-us of her Stringer is also a poet of distinction. 
new book,“‘Sunny San,’* which she , The following stanzas, while not fairly 
had written in a month, 80,000 words. ' representative of his genius, graphically 
“‘Itsounds impossible,’” said Arthur depict the jneradicable lure and attrac- 
Stringer. “Itcan’tbe upto the stand-_ tion these forth lands have for all who 
ard_of your others.” have ever come under thei spel: : 
nd I saww the glooming pine-lands, 
buttered Alay oeie ee Cl aa eaes ar cu, 
A i Where the sunset fell in sitence 
been donein short periods. The words ‘On the hills of gloom and gold, 
simply flowed from my pen. Lcouldn’t 4.44 the dusk’, stil woods lay around me; 
e itup. I couldn't rest. 1 simply had And I knew that the patient eyes 
to write and write until it was finished. Of my North as a child's were tender, 
| You must hear. it and tell me frankly Ai sonra wing mother, site 
= lly frankly—if I’ve come back ae 
RO Ree eee a es pete y Gere 
i I've been here." 5 (Gur: heaieagwith thes andiot the piee! our 
Afterwards we gathered in the living home with the Northern Star; 
room of her ranch home—that room And tho’ melts botied ath strangers, and 
$0 typically vivid of the personality of we avers Me ioat: ‘of the North,as the 
nota Watanna herself. {~~ “world shall understand. 
She begun toread—“‘Madam Many | wits 5 faiths the faith of Children, and the 
Smiles was dead. The star of the house |." hunger of homeless men, 
“of a Thousand Joys had fluttered out Awaiting the time that we northward turn, 


i De: j: tho” we know not how or when; 
into the land of Shadows.”” In a mi- Baas io lke beattrore Cane, 


id bone, 
rail euregia our home fend aod 
‘tome day know our own. 


Arthur Stringer, Novelist and 
t 


Aute all were attention The beautifully Ws» Cszadi 
modulated voice of the author-reader we yet 
suddenly transported us far-away frem 


Turner Valley. Oilfields 
; z 
i In the foothills of the Rockies, 
‘i thirty-five miles southwest of Calgary; 
lies ‘one of the greatest Potential’ oil- 
fields in the world—Turner Valley, 
embracing an area of about. ten-tho 
| sand acres. Some eighty wells arenow 
i Operation, producing over 800,000 
j barrels a year. Other rich oilfields are 
being opéned up in the same vicinity. 
‘The total oil. production of Alberta in 
1931 was over 1,400,000 barrels, and 
of natural gas some nine billion cubic 
feet.” The oil production in Turner 
Valley is obtained’ from ‘‘wet’” gas, a 
gas that is safurated with crude naphtha 
Yor light crude oil. Inf this respect 
Turner Valley is unique among oil 
fields of America in that other fields 
produce a much sede grade of oil.” 
The Turner Valley produet can’ be 


used successfully in easofne engines. 


without refining and) fofthis feason, 
although it_ passes through a refining 
Process and the injurious sulphur com= 
pounds removed before being retailed, 
it commands a much higher price then 
uthe petroleum product of other fields. 


An Outside View 


Rev. David M. Steele, of Philadel- 
phia, in his most interesting book. 
“Vacation Journeys East and West, 
says that the three most marvelous 
scenic attractions on this continent 
are: “The first in the Yellowstone, 
Park; the second at the Grand Canyon 
in Arizona, and the the third’at Banff, 
in the heart of Canadian Rockies In 
that order these three points have been 
Progressive; it is in this course thatthe 
journey should always be taken, for 
here is the culmination of all one comes, 
tosee. With the péssible exception of 
the Himalayas alone, here is mountain 
Scenery unmatched upon this globe. 


“The stretch of it“One sees even 
from the rails oxgends from this point 
for five hundred*miles west towards. 
the sea, one thousand miles to’ the 
south, and four hundred more indef-4 
initely to the north. It is a region. as 
vast as twenty Switzerlands rolled into. 
one; so vast is it that it takes two days 
and a night even to ride through. it 
on an express train. And at Banff it 
seems as if all the regions charms 
come to one gorgeous climax. 


“If in this region at any point, in 
any direction, you-4lift your eyes, at any’ 
hous of the das.bjou see only moup- 
tains, mountains,~ mountains. There 
are mountains seemingly so_ near that 
you could reach a land and touch them; 
mountains so far away that streams of 
water flowing down their sides look 
narrow bands of ribbon; ‘mountains so 
vast. that” avalanclies coursing down’ . 
them cut out dead trees from the forest 
asa gardener plucks weeds out of a 
flower-bed;. mountains so high that 
clouds which would luok far. off 
elsewhere ure at home less than half- 
way up to their summits; while, run- 
ning through all and above all, there 
are gloomy gorges and tremendous 
cliffs, there are peaks that thrust to the 
sky-line and snow fields that glitter in 
in the sun like lakes of silver; there are 
pine forests uf somber green and 
Hleecy clouds as white as snow and, 
strange deception, even as you loek, 
summits and ferest and snow fields 
and clouds all blend together. into one 
weird mass of beauty. To one who 
stands here and looks upon a scene like 
that which unfolds yonder, thoughts of 
great moment cannot’ help but break 
upon him. Of such thoughts there. 
may be as many as there are kinds. of 
people; but at least one of them comes 
to me in the words of thatancient, an- 
tiquated passage: ‘I will liftup mine 
eyes unto the hills, whence cometh 
my help.” 


aN. 


Alberta was for’. Jong the 
adopted home of two women’ of 
distinctive merit in the literary 
field, both recently. 
Mrs. Murphy, of Edmonton, to 
whom further reference will be 
‘made in our next issue, and Mrs. 
Nellie McClung, a resident of 
Calgary, whose have been 
very popular and had’an exten- 
ive circulation, e “Sow- 
Seeds in Danny,” and “Pur- 
le Springs.” In Danhy and 
earl she has created two most 
tractive and loveable child 
facters., In one of her books 
she tells a delightful story of 
“The Way of the West” 

“A large number of American 
jmmigrants had settled in the 
fouris” Valley, and held a cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July in 
which many Canadians heartily 
jolnea: All this was as gall and 

rormwood to Thomas Shouldice, 
working on his farm nearby, a 
staunch Orangeman, “to whom 
every cracker that split the air, 
every cheer that rent the hea- 
yens, every blare of their smash- 
ing band music, seemed a direct 
challenge to King Edward him- 
Self.” Then an inspiring thought 
came to Thomas. He would plan 
an Orange procession and cele- 
bration the Glorious Twelfth 
and give these Yankees a much 
needed lesson in loyalty to the 
King’and flag. He rounded up 
nll of the Orangemen in the vi- 
cinity, enough with their fami- 
Nes to form the nucleus of a 
procession. He drove nineteen 
miles to the nearest town and 
engaged a fifer, and tried to en- 
list the Methodist missionary 
as the speaker. The parson 
listened gravely while his visitor 
unfolded his plans, then, smil- 
ing, said: “Get Father Flynn; 

e’ll make you a speech that 
will do you all good.” 

Thomas was astonished. “But 
he’s a Catholic” ne sputtered. 

“O pshaw, Mr. Shouldice,” the 
missionary exclaimed: “there's 
no division of creed west of 
Winnipeg. The little priest does 
all my sick visiting north of the 
river, and I do his on the Squth. 
He’s a good preacher, and )the 
finest man at the death-bed I 
ever saw.” 

“Are ye a Protestant at all?” 
asked Thomas angrily. 

“Yes I am,” the minister said 
slowly, “and I am something 
better still; I am a Christian 
and a Canadian. Are you?” 

Thomas beat a hasty retreat. 

The Presbyterian minister 
was away from home, and the 
Church of England minister, 
also a young man lately arrived, 
gladly consented to speak. 

The Twelfth of July was a 
beautiful day. Before noon a 
wagon came ‘thundering down 
the trail, and Thomas was 
astonished to find it was one of 
the American families. 

“Picnic in these parts, ain’t 
there?” the driver asked. 

_“Orange walk and Picnic,” he 
replied, being in a genial mood 
occasioned by the day and 
weather, 

The man looked puzzled and 
asked what that was. 

“Did you never hear of 
Orangemen down your way?” 
he said. 

“Never. did, pard”, the man 
answered. 


queer bunch,” he — % 
“they're ignorant as all get out, 
but, gosh, they're friendly.” E 

Other wagons arrived filled 
with jolly picnickers, and soon 
were busily preparing for lunch. 
Thomas ‘went over to welcome 
them and found that nearly all 
of them were the very Ameri- 
cans whose celebration of their 
own holiday had so aroused his 
ire eight days before. 

By two o'clock fully one hun- 
dred people had gathered and 
Thomas was radiant. © 

“Everyone is here but that 
old priest,” he said to the drum- 
mer. “I hope he'll come too. 
It'll be a bitter pill for him to 
swollow.” But the drummer 
did not share his wish, for he 
remembered how kind Faher 
O'Flynn had been two years be- 
fore, at the time of the deed 
snow, when he and his family 
were quarantined with small- 
pox—how’ he used to com¢ miles 
out of his way every week on 
snowshoes, to cheer them up 
and bring them newspapers and 
dainties for the children. And 
just then he came slowly over 
the hill. 

Father O'Flynn was a typical 
little Irish priest, good-natured, 
witty, emotional. Nearly every 
man north of the river had some 
cause for loving the little man. 
He was a tireless walker, making 
the round of his parish every 
week, in all kinds of weath- 
er. He had a little house built 
for him the year before, where 
he had planted a garden, set 
out plants and flowers, and 
made it a little bower of beauty; 
but he had lived in it only one 
summer for an impecunious 
English couple, who needed a 
roof to cover them rather ur- 
gently, had taken possession of 
it during his absence, and the 
kind-hearted priest could not 
bring himself to ask them to va- 
cate. When his zriends remon- 
strated with him, he turned the 
conversation by telling them of 
a-better Man of whom it was 
written that He had not where 
to lay his head.” 


The walk began. First came 
the fife and drum, skirling out 
an Orange tune, at which the 
little priest winced visibly. 
Then followed Thomas Shoul- 
dice, in the guise of King Wil- 
liam. Behind him marched 
the other faithful few, followed 
by the Breeze boys, gay with 
yellow streamers. The Yan- 
kees grouped around were sorry 
to see so few in the procession. 
They had brought along some 
of their band instruments to 
furnish music if needed. As 
the end of the procession passed 
them, two of the smaller boys 
swung in behind the last two 
Breezes. This was an inspira- 
tion. Instantly the whole com- 
pany stepped into line, two by 
two, men, women and children, 
waving) their bunches of yellow 

les. 


Thomas could see the whole - 


company following his lead, and 
his heart swelled with pride. 
Under the arch the procession 
Swept, stepping to the music, 


the West, that ever seeks to 
help along. ‘Everyone, even Fa- 
ther O'Flynn, was happier than 
the drummer _ 

The fifer paused, preparatory 
to changing the tune. It was 


the drummer’s ‘opportunity. 


“Onward, Christian Soldiers,7- 


he sang, tapping his rhythm on 
the drum. The fifer caught the 
strain. Not a voice was silent, 
and unconsciously hand clasped ~ 
hand, and the soft afternoon 
air reverberated with the swell- 
ing cadence; 


“We are not divided, 
All one body we.” 


When the verse was done, the 
fifer led off with another and 


another. The little priest’s face _ 
“It’ is | 


glowed with pleasure. 
the spirit of the Lord” he whis- 
pered to himself, as he marched 
with the rhythm, his hand close- 
ly held by the youngest. Breeze 
boy, whose yellow streamers and 
profuse decoration of orange li- 
lies were at strange variance 
with his companion’s priestly 
robes. But on this day nothing 
was at variance. The spirit of 
the West was upon them, un- 
ifing, mellowing, harmonizing 
all conflicting emotions — the 
spirit of the West that calls up- 
on men everywhere to be broth- 
ers and lend a hand. 

The Church of England min- 
ister did make a speech, but not 
the one he had intended. In- 
sie7d of denominationalism, he 
spoke of brotherhood; instead of 
religious intolerance, he spoke 
of religious liberty; instead of 
the Prince of Orange who cross- 
ed the Boyne, he spoke of the 
Prince of Peace, who died on the 
cross to save the souls of men of 
every nation and kindred and 
trite. s 
In the hush that followed, 
‘anther O’Flynn stepped forward 
said he thanked the broth- 
er who had planned this gather- 
ing; he was glad he said, for 
such an oprortunity for friends 
and neighbors ‘to meet. 


that all had in this great, new 
country, and how all must stand 
together as brothers. All pre- 
judices of race and creed and 
doctrine die before the wonder- 
ful power of loving service. “The 
West,” he said, “is the home of 
loving hearts and neighborly 
kindness, where all men’s good 
is each man’s care. For myself, 
he went on, “I have but one 
wish, and that is to be the ser- 
vant of all, to be the ambassador 
of Him who went about doing 
good, and to teach people to 
love honor and virtue, and each 
other.” Then, raising his 
hands, he led the company in 
that prayer that comes ever to 
the lips of man when all other 
prayers seem vain—that prayer 
that we can all fall back on in 
our sore need: z 


“Our Father who art in 
heaven, 

Hallowed be Thy Name, 

Thy Kingdom come,” 


Two hours later a tired but 
happy and. united company sat 
down to supper. At the head 
of the table sat Thomas Shoul- 
dice, radiating good-will. A huge 


He, 
smoke of the glorious heritage , 


Tree ; 


for 


taney 
Tuly cele 


Nowhere, but in the North- 
west of Canada, that illimitable 
land, with its great'sunlit spaces 
where the west wind, bearing on 
his bosom the spices of a million 
flowers, woos the ‘heart of man 
‘with a magic spell that makes 
him kind “and neighborly and 
brotherly. 


gives a more truthful represen- 
tation of the gest than Sin- 
clair is Robert J. Stead. Persons 
of taste who are nauseated with 
the unreality of “western stor- 
ies” of the) ordinary false-to- 
fact type, will be gratified to 
find in Stead’s books something 
different, something that rings 
true even to those who have 
never lived in the west. The 
novels which-best exemplify his 
descriptive powers and vigorous 
style’ are “Neighbors” ‘The 
Smoking Flax,” and “Grain.” 


The remarkable tar-sands of 
the Athabaska are unique in 
many ways. The official re- 
port of the Geological Survey 
says: ‘They consist of an al- 
most, homogeneous mass of tar- 
cemented sands varying ‘in 
thickness from one ~ hundred 
and forty to two hundred and 
twenty feet along the Athabaska 
for a distance of about nincty 
miles. They occur for long 
distances east and west of the 
river and the areas occupied by 
them are very extensive.” 
These sands in the native state 
are said to be superior as a pa 
ing material to any asphalt 
made, 


Conserving Wild Lifc 

Sixty years ago the buffalo in- 
habited the western plains of 
Canada and the United States. 
The advance of civilization and 
the improvidence of hunters, 
howeyer, brought about onc of 
the greatest slaughters in wild 
life history, when more than a 
million buffalo’ were killed off 
in less than twenty years, all 
but wiping out of existence 
this most interesting species. 

In 1907-10 the Canadian 
Government bought over 1700 
buffalo in Montana and placed 
them on Wainwright Buffalo 


Another author whose work. 


Park and Elk Island Park neat | 
Lamont, both in Alberta. Those | 
in Buffalo Park alone increas- | 


ed by more than~23000-far be- | 


yond the capacity of the Park. 
Several years ago 6673 head 
were shipped north to Wood 
Buffalo Park, NW. T., 
8500 have been killed and 
their meat and hides disposed 
of. 


Buffalo meat has all the 
juicy tenderness and flavour | 
of the finest Western beef, | 
and is highly regarded as. 80 
article of food. 


and 


MODERN TENDENCIES IN. 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION 


A couple of years ago-Mr. Tom 
L. Anderson, Dr Long’s successor 


as principal of the Iowa School, 


gave an address to the’ Illinois 


Teachers’ Association that is 
very outstanding in its grasp of 
the present, day conditions and 
requirements in'the education of 
the deaf. Our limited space will 
not permit the reproduction of 
the whole ‘address, but we give 
below some of the more salient 
paragraphs; | 

I am speaking to you as I 
know you to be: a representative 
body of teachers of the deaf, in 
a representative American 
School, seeking new ideas and 
new inspiration to do better 
work in a difficult educational 
specialty. You have your strug- 
gles with conditions, with hu- 
man perversity, with financial 
and administrative problems, 
with pupils who seem doggedly 
determined to cling to ‘error, to 
Temain ignorant, - ‘uncultured, 
and unaccomplished. You have 


your problems to satisfy “this or” 


“that cult of educational “metho- 

dists,” the relatives of the pu- 
pils, and the alumni. of: the 
School—of finding a “happy me- 
dium” in your treatment of the 
pupils which will perhaps satisfy 
the greatest number who make 
the pupils their concern. Your 
Problems are the problems of 
every American school for the 
Deat. 

In the profession of teaching 
the deaf, a number of things are 
quite noticeable. It is noticeable 
that comparatively few of our 
teachers attend professional 
fatherings; that comparatively 
few make contributions to the 
literature of our profession; that 
the majority are content to 
leave discussion of our common 
Problems to a few leaders, who 
Mostly entertain fixed opinions; 
that publication of these dis- 
Senn which should be of 


ommon interest evokes ttle or 
comment within the ranks. 

It is noticeable that few pro- 
fessional ideas are exchanged 
through ‘the medium of our 
peace papers, most of which are 


lals and the liberal. use of 
Pastepot and shears. Teachers 
Seem to feel that it is better not 
to express opinions. 

Tt is noticeable that the able 
editors of our professional jour- 
nals have a hard time keeping 
the publications up to standard 

‘h live material by and for 
teachers of the’ deaf able ana 
willing to supply original, help- 
tul articles revealing advances 
in teaching practice,- in both 
academic and vocational work. 
Taken by and large this evi- 
dence of an absence of profes- 
Consciousness is not 


Wholesome. __ President Roose- 
Velt once remarked’ that every. 
professional man owed some- 
thing to the advancement of his 
profession. Certainly every tea- 
cher owes it to the profession to 
make a sincere effort to contri: 
bute something original to th 
Profession. Our hope of progress 
is from’ the bottom up, not from 
the-top down. : 


Let!'us make an honest ap- 
Praisal of ourselves. Are we, as 
@ profession, really in a state of 
feeling content to get by on out- 
lines and programs prepared in 
earlier years, in some cases by. 
-others? Are we, as a profession, 
really content to remain mod- 
estly in the background, doing a 
task that has «become plain 
drudgery for lack of originality, 
for want of the breath of. life? 
If we find this to be the case we 
must admit that our profession- 
al attitude needs sharp Tevision, 
now that our pupils are being 
sent out to conditions in a world 
that is far from being the world 
of their school books. 

The duty devolves upon the 


to revise our school work to bet- 
ter interpret modern life to our 
pupils. Teachers of the deaf 
are no more exempt from this 
duty than teachers of the hear- 
ing: 

The duty devolves upon voca- 
tional teachers to salt their 
courses with the condiment of 
originality, to whip them into 
the line with the demands of in- 
dustry outside the walls of the 
institution. 

The duty devolves upon the 
administrative officers to chart 
an intelligent course, to render 
the administration flexible en- 
ough to permit a wider range of 
work, to encourage originality of 
thought and expression, and_ to 
reward originality of attainment 
which tends to elevate our. work 
and assure the welfare of our 
pupils. ; 

It remains for us to teach our 
pupils how to maintain the 
Christian virtues and to. get the 
most ‘out of life under the 
changed conditions, rather than 
for us to continue to'stress_ the 
conditions of yesterday. This 
brings us to the question of the 
practical training of our boys 
and girls. 


Practically all of our pupils go 
out and marry and make a nor- 
mai attempt at home-making. 
The tendency of our schools is 
to train pupils for individual ex- 
istence. The vocational train- 
ing for girls should be concerned 
with the all important American 
vocation of home-making in its 
serious phases. Cooking, sew- 
ing, ironing and ‘waiting on 
table have come to mean Do- 
mestic Science to most people. 
However, educational leaders 
realize that cooking and sewing 


present, generation..of.- teachers, 


do not afford adequate training 
te the larger number of girls 
who-enfer the profession of 
home-making every year, 
An: analysis of the occupation 
ome-making has been 
Grawn\ up by Miss Beulah Coon, 
“professor of home economies at 
Chicago University in'the Octo- 
ber ‘number of Home Economics 
News. The list of home-making 
Tesponsibilities devolving upon 
both’ partners in a Marriage is 
here given: 


1. Maintaining the health of 
the family. 


2. Managing the time and 
effort of members of the fa-. 
mily. ; 


+ 3. Managing the money 
available for the family. 


4. Selecting, caring for, fur- 
nishing, and equipping the 
house. 


5. Planning meals, buying 
the food; preparing, serving 
and caring for thd food for 
the family. 


6. Selecting. caring for, and. 
constructing, seme. of... the 
clothing for the family. 


7. Maintaining desirable so- 
cial relations within the fami- 
ly group, and with other 
groups in the community. 


8. Promoting the social, 
physical, and mental develop- 
ment of the ¢hildren in the 
home. 


9. Formulating a family 
philosophy on the basis of 
which the responsibility men- 
tigned above can be evaluated 
and managed. 


All this is but an indication of 
the obvious training needed: to- 
day. We are gravely concerned 
over the vocational education of 
our girls, but it is difficult to 
meet the situation 
frank appraisal of human na- 
ture the situation demands. 
The f¥ct stares us in the face 
that the small factory positions 
open to our girls do not, pay a 
living wage, and that we fra: k- 
ly do not know what to do Yor 
them in the way of serious 
training for bread-winning ‘oc- 
cupation. 


Whatever we attempt to teach 
in the way of vocational © train- 
ing, the thought should be up- 
permost: “Whatyif he does not 
‘follow this trade in after years? 
Will his time here be wasted? 
What can I do him of value no 
matter what he does?” Habits, 
resourcefulness, healthy view- 
point, right perspective, value 
of time are some essentials 

Have we been properly heedful 
that the majority of our pupils 
are not graduating; that only 


one per cent of our pupils are 
seeking higher education; 
those who follow the trade they 
were trained in while at school 


that 


‘with the. 


Building a Temple ~ } 
A builder builded a temple, 
He wrought it with grace and 
skill; + 
Pillars and groins and arches 
All fashioned to work his will. 
Men said as they saw its beauty 
“It shall never know decay. 
» Great is thy skill, O builder: 
Thy fame shall endure for 
aye.” * 


A teacher builded a temple 
With loving and infinite care, 
Planning each arch with pa- 
tience, 5 
Laying each stone with pray- 
er. 
None praised her unceasing’ ef- 


forts, 

None knew her wondrous 
plan, 

For the temple the teacher 
builded * 

Was unseen by the eyes of 
man, 


Gone“is the builder’s temple, 
Crumbled into the dust; 

Low lies each stately pillar, 
Food for consuming rust. 

But the temple the teacher 
7 builded Ganon te 
Will last while the ages roll, 

For the beautiful unseen temple 
Is a child’s immortal soul: 


are in the minority? Heretofore, 
these facts have been taken to 
indicate something wrong with 
the pupils. f 

In a recently published sum- 
mary of the occupations fol- 
lowed by the former pupils of an 
eastern school gathered for a 
reunion, eighty occupations were 
listed. During their school days 
they had probably had access to 
six trades. Quite a nufmber of - 
these people had made places 
for themselves which it is 
doubtful they could have been 
trained, for in school. 

In view of our known limit- 
ations, then, and,of the impos- 
sibility of covering all the ‘oc- 


“cupations actually open to the 


deaf, I consider it of prime im= 
portance at’ this time for us to’ 
get together ona summary of 
what’ really constitute the ‘fun- 
damentals‘in industry and de-_ 
termine upon just:what trades 
can be taught under school con- 
ditions Which can properly lay 
the grourid work for the inevi- 
table “branching out” indulged 
in by our pupils. In other words, 
what constitute the “three R’s” 
in industry? 

Another question which speed- 
ily must be settled, and the palm 
for settling it will be to the 
school brave enough to be in- 
dependent and original is: What 
course shall we give the pupil © 
who is not likely to graduate? 

The conservative course here- 
tofore followed by most has 
been to carry this: pupil as a 
regular student just as far as he 


(Continued on page 8) 
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The: Value of Rhythm 
> Following is the paper giv by 
Miss Keeler at the last meeting of the 
Association on the purpose and value 
of rhythm exercises in the education 
of the deaf: ” 

The teaching of Rhythm in a Schoel 

for the Deaf has two aims? 

(1) To promote greater intelli- 
gibility and fluency of the speech ef 
the deaf child. 

(2) To bring added pleasure and 

happiness to the deaf child through 

the appreciation of music andthe 

‘direct benefits of eurhythmics on its 

mental and physical life.. 

It is the second aim of eurhythmics 
or rhythm for its own sske, that is eur 
chief concern as a rhythm teacher. 

What is rhythm? It is the pulse of 
the universe. The whole universe 
moves in rhythm; the sun, the moon, 
the stars, the comets, the tides, the 
waves of the ocean and ether, the beat 
of the bird’s wing and our heart beats 
and life giving breath. {Within and 
without we are surrounded by rhythm. 
We live it in budy, mind and soul. 

Our very walk speaks of the rhythm 
within us and the rhythmical swing of 
our arms and legs becomes more pro- 
nounced when we wish to give expres- 
sion to some joy or happiness within 
us **God gave joy to the world, and 
lo, dancing was born.’? We see this 
rhythmical expression of happiness in 
the skip a child, the leap of a dog, the 
frisky gamboling of a lamb. These 
movements all spring from joy. There 
is hardly a person who at some time, 
has not felt the impulse to give expres- 
sion to happiness by leaping, dancing 
‘or some rhythmical movement. 

Thus wethink of rhythm or danc- 
ing as one of the natural forms of 
human expression, as a means of 
expressing the joy of life. And this 
same impulse can be made one of the 
highest and most beautiful of the arts. 
It is one of the two arts in which we 
ourselves are the material, singing be- 
ing the other. The poet uses words; 
the painter, his pigments; but the 
dancer uses himself to give expression 
to beautiful thoughts. Dancing springs 
from: joy and its greatest gift in its 
accomplishment is joy. “This joy has 
te be fostered in a dancing class as an 
incentive to dance, s0 too. severe crit- 
icism must not be used at first. Then 
greater joy comes as~a result of the 
ability. to dance, through controlled 
responie to rhythm. ‘‘Rhythm glor- 
ifies action as poetry glorifies speech’’. 

“‘Lov'st thou music? 

Oh’ tis sweer. 

What's dancing? 

E’en the mirth of the feet.’* 

18th Century. 

When speaking of dancing we do 
not refer to the present day social or 
ballroom dancing, but we speak of the 
dancing that shows beauty, skill and 
grace and is the expression of all the 
beauty that is within us. Our social 
dancing of to-day is an outgrewth of 
the times, as is all dancing. Ithas 
become a mere sliding and a gliding 
of the feet in a few different patterns. 
It begins and ends ina single couple 
andthe group spirit and sociability, 
that is so evident inthe folk. dances of 
Europe and in our own early American 
dances, is Jacking These dances 
need room and room to-day is expen- 
sive. So the type of dancing that 
allows many people to dance in a, small 
space, has been enconraged. 

That dancing is universai we know 
for, as we search the remote corners 
of the earth, we find no race or tribe 
that has not some form of dancing, no 
matter how primitiye they may be. 
These tribal dances are generally ac- 
companied by singing and some special 


is Chalif, 
gives an outline of the origin of danc- 
ing. He'sayé; ‘There are three pos- 
ies as to the origin of dancing. 


First: that it was instinctive, like sleep- { 


ing or eating. 


Secon: might be dispensable, but 
invented so long’ ago, that it was car- 
tied with them to every land by the 
first men of the modern species, when 
they overspread the world, many. 
thousand years ago. 


Tl it might have been invente 
later, in one or a 
then spread’ by imitation from these 
places toall others. The first explan- 
ation, that of psychological necessity, 
is impunged by the fact that so many 
people, though not nations, like 
Chinese peasants or some persons of 
our own circle, are unwilling totake a 
step in the noble art. The third ex- 
planation is met by the consideration 


w centres, and! 


The Greek type of dancing uses only 
natural ‘positions and such steps and 
movements as will express th juty 
that "is within us. As the ease of the 
athlete comes only from long and 
arduous practice, so the perfection of 


the dancer, that seems so unstudied, is | 


the result of constant endeaveur toward 
anideal, Every exercise that goes be- 
fore’a dance is a very definite factor in 
building up that perfection of grace 

id beauty and only upon this'founda- 
tion of thorough technique can any 
success be built. The difference be- 
tween the joyous dancing of a child and 
that of a trained dancer can ly 
be seen. Knowledge and control does 
away with self consciousness. So the 
seemingly unstudied grace of the Greek 
dancer conceals the effort behind it 
and raises the art of dancing,to a 
high intellectual plane. 


that borrowing of the dance would not 
likely produce a distribution so univer- 
sal, reaching even the. remotest and 
poorest, tribes, who have borrowed 
least. ‘The second explanation, there- 
fore, remains as the most likely: that 
dancing was invented once very long 
ago, and carried by Homo Sapiensin 
his first outward migration, a very prec- 

us possession among his few, along 
with fire, the dog, neolithic stone 
grinding, spears, axes, skin clothing, 
twine, basketry, language, magic, the 
family and the ‘tribe’ — Another 
writer says: ‘‘It would be hard to 
overestimate the importance of the 
primitive dance in the cultural develop- 
ment of mankind. All higher'civil- 
ization is conditioned upon the uni 
formly ordered co-operation of in- 
dividual social elements, and primitive 
men are trained to this co-operation 
by the.dance.’" 

As the, races reached the standards 
Of civilization that we have to-day, their 
tribal dances changed with the growing 
mental outlook of the people. New 
dances were created to meet the needs 


of the people and beautiful National 
Dances that portray something of the 
life and character of the people; our 
tustic Country and Folk dances that 
lend themselves to sociability of the 
people; the traditional Sword and 
Morris dances of England that are so- 
berly studied from childhood; the so- 
phisticated Court dances and the culti- 
vated and artificial Ballet dances of the 
opera of to-day. So the primitive im- 
Pulse to dance in the early races lead to 
the perfection that was Pavlowa’s. 

Some of our present day games, such 
as London Bridge and Mulberry Bush 
were once dances. Our carols that were 
once Christmas and Maytime hymns 
were sung as the people danced ina 
circle, the plot in the first plays was 
sung and danced and our modern baller 
springs from the old time ballad that 
told a story. 

Many people regard dancing as an 
accomplishment for girls only, but the 
tribal and national dances prove that it 
is a manly accomplishment as they re- 
quire training from childhood and need 
great dexterity, skill and endurance to 
perform. The male dancers in the 


ballet do not dance in an effeminate. 


manner but bring to this art all the 
strength that is so necessary for perfec- 
tion. This same strength and rhythm 
we see to-day in our school athletes. 
Their movements are controlled and 
allwaste effort is eliminated. They. 
reach their goal through - perfected 
form. Their movements, as shown by 


cestume. They hold a very definite: the slow motion camerz, are a series 


The first requirement of a dancer 
aside from a sense of rhythm, and this 
sense can be awakened and fostered, 
as it has been many times in both 
hearing and deaf children, Is strength. 
This strength mustbe built up gradual- 
ly and comes from light exercises done 
many times, and this strength in turn 
brings poise and balance>~Then 
control of the different members of the 
body is carefully built up and ‘this 
brings repose to the rest of the body. 
Freedom, plasticity, correct posture, 
lightness, relaxation, accuracy, and 
grace are all carefully stressed and 
taught, each element linking itself into 
the perfect ideal, I'he expression of. 
the dance is carefuily taught to the 
deaf child through the appreciation of 
the rhythms and meaning of the music. 
It is not necessary for the dancer to 
wear a set smile but by her facial expres- 
sions she can depict such emotions as 
dignity, repose and _ friendliness. 
Expression gives life and soul to a 
dance. 

Sympathy with music hasto be clear- 
ly understood by the deaf child and i 
a study in itself, bue when they under- 
stand that ‘‘dancing is visible musia’’ 
they are able to dance with sympathetic 
understanding and individuality. 

The spirituality of the dance should 
lead to an appreciation of all that is 
noble, lovely and simple. Louis Chalif 
urges every dancer to improve her 
mind as much as possible, te become 
familiar with all that is beautiful in the 
realms of art, literature and nature; 
to be not content with mere material 
beauty. The mere act of elevating 
the arms and chest in the Greek dance 
suggest spirituality (This is also seen 
in the sun worship in the tribal dances) 
and it should permeate all other types 
of dancing. 
itself. “‘If it has not beauty it should 
not exist’’ and above all things it should 
express those things that! are in us; 

"nobility, dignity, majesty and sincerity. 
Chalif says” “Let dancing ever be 
pure beauty, so shall it best interpret 
the aspirations of our soul. And let 
it be studied with allthe ardour and 
the science worthy of so great an art.2” 


Are You a Thinker? 

Do you enjoy thinking and learning? 
You ought to. Think now of all the 
wonders of the universe waiting to be 
discovered by you! All the stories of 
the past waiting to be known by you! 
All the miracles of invention waiting 
to be enjoyed by you! Think of the 
power of being able to de things be- 
* cause you knew! 


© 


It seeks beauty within’ 


passes and great diagram: 
(them. He was intereste 
them d 

try” 


He realiz 
ed how unsafe life weuld be today with 
so much machinery about’ if there 
were no arithmetic done. He made 
up his mind to improve his thinking 
about arithmetic, 


Some one has said, “‘ Thoughts are 
forces,’ and it is,very true. Think 
doleful thoughts and how the body sags. 
and the hands droop down and the face ° 
wrinkles up!’ None of us has a right 
to go about looking worse than we 
really are. Sothink cheerful theughts 
butabove all, think pure ones, Keep 
your thoughts clean. A’ dirty mind” 
will’ make a dirty and unhealthy body 
at last. There is a fine story told of 
the English statesman, Gladstone, 
when hewas a boy atEton. In those 
far-away days there was a toast given 
atthe farewell dinner that was not quite 
a “‘clean’’ one. It had grown into a 
custom. 


But young Gladstone turned down 
his glass and would not drink the toast! 
His thinking was too pure to pass it. 

There was a bit of fuss and much 
chalf, but the toast was killed from 
that day. Moreover, another young- 
ster sitting, opposite Gladstone wrote 
home to his parents and asked to be 
allowed to goto Oxford instead of to 
another university, because Gladstone 
was going there. 

Learn to think calmly, quietly, pate 
iently. While you need to stir the 
brain into activity, it should be done 
gently, insistently, and without fuss. 
One of the best ways to. make certain 
of chis is first of all to remember that 
God is thinking, too, and will feed 
your mind with his thoughts, if you 
use your mind earnestly and honestly. 
Try to keep this constantly in the back- 
ground of your mind, and you will find 
it influencing yourthoughts in a won- 
derful way. .‘'God be in my head, 
and in my understanding,’’ is a prayer 
worth making often: 

Seek a regular time for ‘‘stilling”” 
the mind in the presence of God. You 
remember that wonderful sentence in 
Psalm 46: **Be still, and know that I 
am God!” 

To get into the habit of “being still’’ 
is to find theb 
mind so that it gathe: 
for steady, strong thinking. Will you 
take this advice and ‘‘think’? about it? 
If you do, you will» become 2 
‘thinker’? indeed. *'Let this mind b 
in_you which was in Christ Jesus.” 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.. 
with all thy mind."’—Aldert D. 
Belden. 


‘The darkest day in any man’s earthly © 
Career is that wherein he first fanciet 
that there is some easier way of gaining 
a dollar than by squarely earning it. 
He has lost the clue to his way through 
this moral labyrinth and must hence- 
forth wander as chance may dictate. — 
Horace Greeley. 


To enjoy a thing exclusively is com- 
monly to exclude yourself from the true 
‘enjoyment ef it. —Thoreau. 


“ AN} We finish this 


We went to the hospital. Miss 
Sheffield weighed us. { weigh 102%. 
- Jean Rawn. 


playing hockey. The hearing 


boys and the deaf ba; 
je s€ere was 4.3: 
wen. We are proud of them. 1, 
: Jessie A. Lake. 


[ got a letter, two balloons and gum 
from my mother and father. I have 
a new. sister. Her name is Doris. She 
has blue eyes and red/hair. I shall see 
her in June. I shallbe happy. 


T didnot go home 
Eleanor Charron. x 


forXmas, because 
chad the‘mumps. [went to the hos- 
i pital on Dec. 18th. Miss Allison told 
I got a bedspread and some needles | Da an Iny mother telephoned her on 
from my mother to embroider: I sew | ‘On the 2ard of De 
} cember I was 
ecET RHR eeu eter and stamps very TRS, surprised that my mother 
from my + C00. Maria: Coletti, | S2M* '9 See me in the hospital. 
~ “time. “1” was glad to see her and che 
also was'elad. I came out of the hos- 
pital on Dec. 28th. Russel Manning. 


I got’new skates for Christmas. I 
skate on the rink. I like to skate. 

Donnie Donovan. 

On Saturday morning,’ Dec. 23rd, 

Ir. Gardner, a policeman, came to 

get me. He took me to his home in 

Belleville for the Christmas holidays. 

On Saturday night I went shopping 

with his two girls Doris and Nan. We 

When 


Miss Sheffield is teliing. us a story 
about Little Black Sambo. We like it. 
Charles Graziano. 


I got a letter and ten cents. I gota 
school sweater, socks, a leather coat, 
a pair of shoes and pyjamas. «1 liked 
them very much. | Mickey Murphy. 


went into nearly every. store. 
we came back we went to bed. 
At night we listened to the radio. 
Wewenttobed early. Mr and Mrs. 
Gardner put the Christmas Presents 
I got a letter, a paper, a calendar, |on the Christmas tree and then they 
a book and yellow balloon from my j Wenttobed. Inthe morning we came 
grandmother. I was happy: to the Christmas tree and got our pres~ 
Raymond Burrows. | ents, I stayed there all week. 
On Monday Jan. 1 st, | came back 
to school, 
Thad a good time. The Gardner. 
family were very kind to me. 
Lillian Dubeau. 


Carder Wilson did not come te 
school Perhaps he will come next 
week, Raymond Cork. 


I got a letter, gum and five cents | 
from my father last Friday. I was very | 
happy. Mary Drobina. | 


Last Sunday morning an old man 
fell on the icy sidewalk. Joseph and 
f helped him up. He thanked us. 
Tonight the intermediate deaf boys | William Kiniski, 
and the Belleville boys will play hec- | 
key. We hope the deaf boys will win. | 

Edmour Cloutier | 


I got a letter from my sister. She 
drew pictures of animals, girls and boys 
I laughed at them. Loretta Bonneville. 

Last Thursday [got a box. [ got 
rubber boots. They fitme. My mother 
is very kind. Albert Smith. 


We have four teams in the junior 
Hockey League. They are called, 
“ Canadiens” ‘Maroons’? ‘Sena- 


tors!"and ‘* Maple Leafs’" | belong to | i , 
the “'Senators.'” 1am the captain, |. 1 got a toboggan from home. I like 


Yesterday afternoon. the ‘‘Senators’* {it I played with it yesterday 1 fell off. 
played against the Maroons on the | Margaret Ferguson. 
rink, The score was 5 to 4 in favour j i 
of the Maroons. It was a rough game. | My mother was improving when I 
Grant Thorburr., | was at home for Christmas. She is 
| learning to walk every day. She sits in 
During the Christmas holidays Heese chair. I put pillows on it. 
made an iceboat. Another boy and I 4 3 
played with it, Sometimes it went very. for Christmas. She felt very glad. She 
fast but sometimes the wind blew it ) was ‘Very. much surprised that Mr. 
over. We had a good time. ' roieree eats her a bie box i eee 
¢ lates. [haven't got a letter from her 
Fe Me ice | caae backache 


1, Thete ate four teams in our huckey | Maton Stal cine. 
league. Grant's team. played apains | AWe_go to the radio-ear room every 
Willie's team on Jan. 16th. The day. We are fond of reading books. 


Many people gaye my mother presents 


score was 5 to 4. Willie's team won. 
‘hey were very rough. My team and 
Oliver's team will play. hy 

Isth. I shall be goal keeper. I shal! | 

{ty to win the championship. { 

Dalton Storring. | 

i 

| 

Last night some girls and boys went 

{o Bridge St. Church for the concert. 

hree small girls and I went with 

Mr. Morrison. We left here at 7.30. 

Mr. Fetterly talked about the deaf 

Pupils. Then some small boys and 

- Girls danced and played the band. 

athleen, Mary, Margaret and 1 
danced "the Country Gardens.”” 

Alter dancing we returned to the 

S.D. Lwas.a litle tired, 1 went 

Doreen Brown. 


| 


to bed, 


Last night Miss Keeler told me that 
Twas to go to the United Church to 
7.30. I never saw the church before. 
Miss Keeler, Margaret McLeod, Ruth 
McKitrick, Winnie Cresdee, and I 
rade in Mr. Ellis’ car: Doreen 


Brown, Margaret McLeod, Kathleen ; 


Hales aud I danced “‘the Country 
Gurdens.’’ We arrived back here at 
10.15. Mary Eva Ferugson. 


I received a long lester from my 
Aunt Nan last week. I was delighted, 


to get it. I was sorry to hear Mr. Fox 


He fell down an 
St. . Michael's 


had an accident. | 
icy stairs. He is in 
Hospital in Toronto. 


or 78 years old. Nora Carey. 


Z Weare ig Now iscalled 

Whe Wee Scotch Piper.’?” We have 
finished reading two ether books. | 
think we will have another book after 
one. Marie Su John. 


. Brown, He was 
T laughed for a long time. 
After the show, L bought some funny 
ley Cost five cents, 


James Ready. 


Iwenttea supper at John St. Church 
with Miss Card. We had Petatoes, 
meat, cabbage xalad, catsup, jelly, cake 
and coffee’ for supper, Santa Claus 
wasthere. He gaye some candy tous. 

ome girls danced. We had a goed 
time. "We came back to the O.S.D. 
about ten o'clock, Merretta Clark. 


; She 
and I talked with eachother for a long’ 


his skates one night. 
ice twice and hurt my 
Elweod Bailey. 


James.lent me 
I fell on the 
knee. 


Some boys and girls and I went to 
the Baptist church with Miss Nurse, 
Miss Handley and Mr. Gordon. We 
had supper. Then we came back to 
the O.S.D. in the bus. We enjoyed 
ourselves, Beatrice Paul. 

* 


I browght some picturesto school and 
showed them to Miss O? Connell. 
She told me chat they were good. She 
wrote in my autograph book. he 

eae Ethel McLean. 


~ IT told’ Mise Cunningham that’ | 
wanted to skate but ( did not have 
skates. She told Miss Ford about it. 
Miss Ford lent a pair of O.S.D. skates 
to me. She told me to be careful of 
them. Harold Hemphill. 


Some deaf boys played hockey with 
,some Belleville boys at the arena. The 
game was atie. The score was 1—1. 

Michael Melnyk. 


T played out of doors on the rings 
yesterday afternoon. The ladders were 
cold on my hands. George Margo. 


{got a box and wo letters from my 
sister. [ got a blue belt, four bars and 
funny papers. She has ajob now. | am 
glad. _ Helen Hoy. 


Last Tuesday 1 got a letter, tem 

| cents, gum and some ‘funny papers 

from home. ‘I: said to. Miss’ Nurse, 

“Will you buy me some peanuts??? 
I gave Alice some of them. 

*,Edna Donald. 

My brother Ronald is sick at home. 

I am: sorry forhim. He will come to 
schoo} in-March or April. 

f Artbur Hazlitt. 


J. got a letter from my mother last 
| Tuesday. She, told me that'Mrs. Mc 
| Intosh -h: nice Jittle baby boy. 1 
| Was surprised. _.. Jessie Christie. 


l-finished my watch stand at manual 


ockey on Jan. | dance. ‘The boyg and girls left here at ‘raining. Lam making a book rack. | 


am making it out of a piece of white 
pine, My rack is 15x5!4. 
Dan Bostnari. 


I got a box last Saturday. I got some 
candy, gum, a blue purse, a dress, 
gloves, stockings, bloomers, pyjamas, 
paints, two books, a middy, handke:- 
| chiefs, funny papers and a letter. My 
mother is very-kind. Lillian Gledhill. 


Last Saturday I told Clarence to buy 
“Me some peanuts and rape. [ gave him 
fifteen cents. He went down town to 


Je is about 77 the movies then bought them forme. | 


Glen Rebertson. 


One day w. 
It is downstairs inthe bagem 
ssw Mr. Gibson making bre 
Were surprised to'see the 
in’ pail of water, 
sugar, lard, fleur 
mixer. 
around. 


akeshop. 
int. We 


Tising 
He put water, salt; 
and yeast inte the 
We saw the dough mixing 

John Barten: 


a - 

We made a watch stand at Manual 
training, Now we are making book 
ads. “I like to go to the shop. ‘4 
Rey Gedden. 


iL fr making a bag at sewing. I 
like to sew. I mfade a ticket case for 
my mother for Christmas. 

Opal MacDonald. 


[gota letter from my father to-day. 
He lives in Floridg. “It is very warm 
there. He saw any men picking 
Oranges and grapefruit. One day he 
went fishing. He caught a big fish. 
A pelican stole it and lew away. ~ 

Jehnny Quinnell. 


i i 

On the fourth of January my. mether, 
father and I wentto Bishop Mills, We 
went to see my grandfather and grand- 
mother. I was glad to see them. I told 
them that I had the mumps and stayed 
in ‘bed. They were surprised. My 
mother gave a letter frum my cousin 
to my grandmother and she read about 
my aunt Pearl's death. She died in 
Michigan. Grandfather was her 
mother. Lawrence Carley. 


On the twenty-first of December, 
I went to Carleton Place by train: 
The train came from Montreal to 
North Bay. I rode alone in it through 
North Bay. I did not go to see Uncle 
John and Mfs. V. Primeau at Chalk 
River, because it was very cold. | 
helped 4 man clean the ice in the 
Wallace Park Arena: for about one 
week. I skated and played hockey. 
I fiad a gregt time at home. 
Jackie McAnulty.« 


When I arrived at Peterboto ‘in 
December, I met my sister in the'sta- 
tion. I stayed home eleven days. On 
Christmas, after supper, my ‘father, 
James Farrance and | went to Brock 
Rink. The Saskatoon Quakers’ hock- 
ey team came to Peterboro to” play 
hockey against the Peterboro. team. 
My home team lost. | The score was 
10 to 1. “Pie Saskatoon Quakers had 
a clever gdal keeper. They will go to 
Europe to ty hockey. It was a Very 
good game, Albert W. Gerow. 


A week ago Jast Tuesday sat:6.15 
nine ther pupils -and I went to Jobn 
St-.Church for supper. Then We stay- 
ed for the concert. It was'good. We 
got home about 9 o'clock. We had 
agood time. Kathleen Darling. 


Last nightthe B. C.-I.-hockey team 
came to our school to play hockey 
against the O..S. D. team. The score 
was'2-2. . Robert Thompson was the 
Captain cf the O. S. D. team™"Do- 
minico Rolando was the goal keeper. 
Earl Meloche got one goal. ‘Fred Dix- 
on passed the puck to him. > Frances 
Meyette scored one goal. Robert 
Thompson passed the puck to him. 
Mr. Blanchard ‘retereed the game. 
Tt was a good game. Herbert White. 


On Jan. 17th Herbert’ White and 
I played hockey. Our team is-called, 
‘Maroons.’ The Maroons won. The 
other team is called, The ‘Senators’ 
‘The score was 5-4. William Graham 
is the captain of the Maroons. I gatone 
goal. — Albert Lavalle gor 3 goals. 


William Graham got one goal. David 

| Alexander was the goal keeper for. our 

team. I shall piay hockey to-night. 
Jimmy Perry, 
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On page eightof this issue is an art- 
icle entitled’ “‘What Shall Teachers 
Teach,”’ which we heartily commend 
for it expresses what should be the do- 
minant motive ef all teaching Every 
subject in the curriculum can be made 
amedium for‘* soul-culture, for out of 
this comes the abundant life, bringing 
forth the fruits of che spirit; for char- 
acter is higher than intellect, and the 
soul never dies.’ Another article on 
“‘Education’’ expresses similar ideals, 
and the hope thar “‘many of the present 
generation of teachers may yet be able 
to have it said of them, asit was said 
of a far greater teacher, ‘"l am come 
that they might have life, and thatthey 
might have it more abundantly."” 


The Ideal Education 


The ideal educationisthe one that 
develops and brings into exercise to the 
fullest possible extent all: the highest 
and best qualities of mind and heart of 
which each pupil is capable; and the 
teacher who could do this perfectly 
would he the ideal teacher. Bur there 
are no ideal teachers Some excel in 
one direction, some in another, but 
every one falls short of perfection in 
some respects Perhaps we should not 
let the general public know this, never- 
theless it is true that teachers, like other 
people, are human, and partake of the 
frailties common to\ humanity. There 
is one quality, however, that every 
teacher must possess if he is fit to bea 
teacher at all—he must be able to gain 
the confidence, esteem and personal re- 
gard of his pupils. A teacher who is 
lacking in this respect may be able to 
compel the pupils tolearn a great many 
things during a session, which is the 
least /important part of an education; 
but be will most assuredly fail to. instil 
alove for learning, to stimulate the 
mental facaltier, or to arouse and 
develop the moral.and spiritual quali- 
ties. Work done only under compul- 
sion and fear is seldom well done and, 
even when it is, fails to produce the 
reflex influence in heart and character 
which results from the accomplishment 
of tasks and duties gladly and willing 
undertaken and which is often, of more 
real value then the work itself. 


e. On Jan. 18, Mr. J. W. Pearce, for 
many years the efficient, highly 
esteemed Bursar of this Schoo! cel- 
ebrated his eighty - fourth birthday 
anniversary, and was the recipient’ of 
hearty congratulations and good 
wishes and floral tributes from his 
many friends in the city and on our 
Staff, in which The Canadian and its 
readers cordially join. The many 
changes made. in the personel of the 
staffin theten yearssince Mr. Pearee 


retired is shown by the 
present staff of nearly fc 
were contemporary with him. In th 
fellowing letter. Mr. Pearce makes his 
acknewledgments: 

Editor of The Canadian, 
Dear Sir: 

May I be permitted; through the 
columns of your paper, to express my 
thanks to the members of theschool 
staff for their Birthday Calliand for 
the lovely bouquet of! roses; and to 
the other members ef the staff who 
were detained by official duties or ill- 
ness from honoring me on the occasion 
of my eighty fourth birthday and also 
may! express my thanks to the manage- 
ment of the Canadian’ for’ retaining 
me onthe mailing list for so many 
years. I read it all, even to the class- 
room locals, and note with pleasure 
the progress being made by many 
pupils whose names were on the regis- 
ter for the first time during my term 
as Bursar. 

Sincerely Yours 
J. W. Pearce. 


“Thank you for a most enjoyable 
sevening.”? _“‘I_have enjoyed myself 
immensely.’’ ‘*] surehave had a good 
time.’’ These, and others of the 
same purport, were the sincere tributes 
paid by our guests at the close of 
Annual Party given by the Association 
of Tcachers and Instructors on Friday 
evening, Jan. 19th. ,in the commodious 
reception hall which had been trans- 
formed into a bower of beauty and com- 
fort. It surely was a delightful party 
in every way. thanks to the splendid 
leadership of Miss Nurse, President of 
the Association, and the hearty coop- 
eration of Mr. Fetterly, the superin- 
tendent and of the committees who had 
charge of the various arrancements for 
the reception and enjoyment of the 
guests. The first two hours were 
devoted to progressive bridge, the 
prizes being won by Mrs. Skinner, 
and Mr. Hetherington. A delicious 
lunch was then served).a number of the 
senior pupils acting efficiently as wait- 
ers, and the rest of the evening was 
devoted to dancing, the music being 
provided by the Commodore Orches- 
stra of Belleville. For those who did 
not care to dance, a room had been 
fitted up with tables for card playing 
and other games. 


Miss Jean Fetterly is spending a 
couple of weeks in Ithaca, N.Y.. the 
guest of her sister, Dr. Cuykendall. 


In our Christmas write-up we said 
that Mr. Gibson, the baker, made the 
plum-puddings for the Christmas feast. 
This was a mistake. “They were 
made by our very efficient cook, Miss 
E. Reid. It was delicious pudding, 
and she should get the credit. 


The oak fern stand made by Albert 
Lavalle has been very much admired 


by the teachers who have seen it. their parents. Their infirmity is an/ 


munities in which they may reside. 
‘The Chairman, Mr. Gardner, on 
behalf of the Winter School, 
Mr. W. B. Deacon, on behalf of the 
others present in numbers that 
filled® the “large Sunday School 
rooms of the church, expressed’ their 
delighted appreciation of the demen- 
stration. It was a great revelation to 
them of the splendid) work being car- 
ree on by the Ontario School for the 
leaf. 


Accepting Mr. Fetterly’s cordial 
invitation, on Friday afternaon those 
attending the Winter School spent a 
couple of hoursat the O. S. D. to see 
the work carried on in the classroom: 
They were greatly impressed with th 
quality and scope of the work done, 
which they were pleasantly surprised 
to find in most respects fully equalled, 
in some surpassed that done in hear- 
ing schools. 


Ontario School for the Deaf 
Miss Ford describe: 
m 


aims and achieve- 


Miss Ford was invited to be the 
quest speaker at the mecting of the 
Belleville Women’s Canadian Club on 
Jan. 8th, and gave an address that was 
much appreciated and greatly interest- 
ed those present, and, will be of 
interest to all uur readers, especially 
parents of deaf children. We are sorry 
thatthe whole address is not available, 
but we give below the Onrario-Intelli- 
gencer’s fine report: 

To give every deaf child in Ontario 
the opportunity of receiving an educa- 
tion and_to bring to citizens a better un- 
derstanding of the aims of the school, 
is the ideal of the Ontario School for 


the Deaf as explained by Miss Cather- ' 


line Ford, disrectress of professional 
training at the Ontario School tor: the 
Deaf who is recognized as an outstand- 
ing educationist and authority in the 
teaching of the deaf. Her interesting 
talk to the club gave to many of her 
hearers a new and better understand- 
ing of.the pupils and methods at the 
school. . 


“*@utsiders are too prone to think of 
of our students as a mass of ‘deaf and 
dumb’ children, an attitude entirely 
wrong. The Ontario School for the 
Deaf is an educational centre, net an 
institute. Its pupils have every right to 
be regarded as individuals with their 
own individual problems. They repre- 
sent a great sorrow and problem for 


to clethe them. : 
~ About fifty chrildren enter each 
year. This term) new students were 
from five ‘te twenty-seven yearr of 


and ; 38 


‘age. 
i Tt is a pitiful thing to have a buy 
" twenty-seven years of age unable te read 
\ or write because of neglect on some. 
body’s part to send him’ to the school. 
That is why we want all the publicity 
we can get—that- all the citizens of 
Ontario: may know of the advantages 
‘of the school, that no child willbe 
bereft of an education because parents 
were not aware of such schools,” 
| “We muse not become hardened to 
the plight of the deaf. It is only by the 
graca of Goa that your children are 
tne that they escaped the accident 
r disease that robbed these children 
“of their hearing,’” commented the 
speaker. 
| Miss Ford discussed at length the 
various types: of deaf children and 
| methods-used in teaching them. These 


j ual 
1 Spinal meningitis, scarlet fever, influ- 
{ enzaormumps. Regarded as an amus- 
ling sort of disease, mumps has made 
"children totally deaf. 

To achild of cight, ten or twelve 
sudden and total loss of hearing isa 
tragic thing and their greatest difficulty 
is in adjusting themselves to their new 
condition. Then there are the children 
misjudged at public school, dubbed as 
sub-normal when partial deafness, in- 
ability to hear at certain distances, or 
certain vowels makes their speech im- 
perfect. These finding it impossible to 
learn, because they cannot hear cor- 
rectly are often neglected and arrive at 
this school at an advanced age because 
their affliction was diagnosed as back- 
wardness. 

Other classes of children are those 
who hear normally but do not speak, 

those «who are word deaf and the child- 
“ren who are totally deaf from birth. 
: There is also the percentage of sub- 
normal as well as the bright and for 
these the most broad- minded and most 
‘ cultured teachers are chosen. If their 
service for these children sometimes 
| mustinclude the humblest of tasks they 


"perform them gladly remembering that 


the greatest Teacher who ever walked 
on the earth willingly washed the feet 
| of His disciples. 

| Children who cannot cae in 


; academic work are taught useM® arts 
so that they may acquire confidence 
and self-respect that comes fram being 
able to do things. 

The school day was described by 


Albert is to be congratulated on turn- | accident that mighthave happened to Miss Ford. Classes are held from 


ing out such a fine piece of work. 


Miss Ford feels quite proud to have | 


it_in her office. 


Our Pupils Demonstrate at the 
Winter School 

During the week of Jan. 8 to 15 

the Anrual Winter School carried on 

by the United Church for thestudy of 

the Bible, of religious problems, and 

of methods of work fer and by young 


people, was held in Bridge St. Church, ! 


Belleville. On three evenings of the 
week special programmes were given, 
that of Tuesday evening being provi- 
ded by pupils of our School. [t com- 
Prised a variewy of rhythm exercises 


‘ your children’, said Miss Ford. 

As Miss Ford discussed “‘the deaf 
| child’’, the love and understanding 
felt by their teachers toward the han- 
| dicapped little ones under their care 
Were apparent in every word. To 
ithese children, their ‘eachers are 
mother, counsellor, friend. 
is too humble The school is for the 
children, as Miss Ford pointed out, 
not for the convenience of the 
teachers. 

_ The’ province of Ontario provides 
generously for the education of the 
deaf. -A nominal fee of $50.00 is 
specified as the contribution of the 
Parents but when, as in many cases, 
this sum represents a problem fo the 


No task: 


, eight to four, senior and intermediate 
classes having an hour and a half of 

| Vocational training daily. Each child 
bas twenty minutes of rhythm work at 
the piano, a period with the amplifier 
to gain “something from the remnants 
of speech remaining. 


Over forty teachers are engaged in 
the academic and vocational teaching, 
bur after school hours comes an im- 
portant part of the day, supervising the 
children in their recreational hours. 
Miss Deannard in the girls’ building 
with 157 children and Miss Ford in 
the boys’ building with 187 little ones 
begin an entire day, listening to worries 
and problems, taking the place of pat- 
ents in the child's life. 


* ible results 
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Alively and helpful 


ation. 
The meeting of the Association on 


Jan. 17 was a very stimulating one, 
being indicative of an increasingly 
thoughtful interest. by the teachers in 
the manifold problems involved in 
their work, and of a freedom and will- 


>ingness to give expression to their views 


and experiences that are very com- 
mendable. 

The discussion related chiefly to the 
question of marks. In what way and 
to what extent should marks be given, 
and what use should be made of these? 
Should the pupils’ marks be made 
known to the whole class? If this is 
done, is the effect helpful or harmful? 

ese were some of issues about 
which the discussion centred, and nat- 
urally ‘there was considerable differ. 
ence of opinion, among the large 
number .that took part. Of course 
Practically all teachers have some sys- 
tem of marking, but there is diversity 
in the use made of them. 

Formerly, , in Many cases yet, the 
daily or weekly or monthly records 
Were written on the slate for the whole 
class ta see. Should this be done? Some 
teachers expressed approval. These 
marks were helpful in inducing the 
pupils to do their best, and the marks 
indicated whether they were improv- 
ing or otherwise. Everyone wanted 
rewards of some kind for work done. 
How many people would work, let 
alone try to excel, if they got no tang- 
or rewards from their 
labor? Marks are the only rewards we 
can give the pupils for application and 
mental effort. Fair competition 
was not undesirable, for the wish to 
excel, to surpass what others have 
accomplished, is a human character- 
istic and one of the chief stimulations 
{0 progress. Jealous rivalry, unfair 
methods of competition, of course, are 
feprehensible, and are not inherent in, 

ut_an abuse of, the spirit of true 

Competition. Business is largely based 
en competition, and all sports are 
Competitive—how else could they be 
carried on? But while competitive, 
Sports also promote the spirit of co- 
pPeration and fair play. No:team can 
ope to win’ except by cooperative 
effort. ‘ 

Some teachers looked on the marks 
45 not involving. rivalry, but as an in- 
Centive to effort, a stimulus to try to 
do better work. ‘Pupils scan the marks 
(0 see if they are making imprevement, 
Pot to compare themselves with others. 

© Competition was with themselves 
Pot with others. “They find more joy 


0 improving than in being first In 


iis regard our pupils display a laud- 
able spirit. They do not show jealousy 
When others get higher marks, but 
father the Feverse, and the pupil whose 
Mame stands first nearly always gets 
“4"y applause from the others. 


of the teachers, howeve: 
isapproved ef the publishing of 


quite di 


marks. OF course every teacher” the 
Barres tesa are forthe ieee 
vitte | Own in lon, a means of ehecking 


UD on pupils werk; a means of per- 
sonal approach. Ifa boy is admonish- 
ed for not making Satisfactory Progress, 
he may notagree and may feel resent- 
ful; but if shown his marks as proof he 
no longer doubts. But this is quite. dif- 
ferent from publishing the marks to 
the whole class, resulting, sometimes, 
in a distinct display of envy and ill-will 
‘en the part of some pupils, and creat- 
ing antagonism rather than cooper- 
ation. This is also a cause of jdis- 
Couragement to the poorer pupils. If 
4 certain pupil comes low down en the 
list time after time, he is discouraged, 
loses interest, becom 
thinks there.is no 
improve. The marks such case, 
are harmful and lessen rather than in. 
Crease such pupils’ efforts. 

Again marks are not a fair and just 
indication ef the relative merits of the 
pupils, often the reverse. Particularly 
it is not right to judge the pupils’ year’s 
work by their marks. The basis of 
commendation is not the marks obtain- 
ed, but the effort, application and 
Drogress made. One pupil may yet 
75 per cent in September and 75 in 
June. He is clever, always gets good 
marks, but he is self-satisfied and does 
not exert himself to do still better. 
Another boy gets 50 in September and 
60 or 65 in June. He has done better 
than the other and deserves a better 
rating. So marks do not show the 
quality of. work done and Progress 
made. This is becoming generally 
recognized, and the tendency in most 
schools is to discard marks as a means 
ef judging of a pupil’s fitness for 
Promotion, being quite unreliable, and 
often very unjust. In this regard, the 
opinion seemed to be unanimous; 
especially as regards the final examina- 
tions. These put a premium on agood 
memory, on cramming during the last 
few weeks, but are not a sure or fair 
test of the quality of the pupils’ daily 
work. The result often is that pupils 
who have worked steadily and hard all 
the session and are well grounded in 
their work, may yet fail in some sub- 
ject at theend, and not get Prometed, 
while others, not as fit, not as well 
Grounded, cram up at the end and by 
virtue of a good memory, byt no other 
qualification, get promotion. 


Mr. Fetterly said that while they did 
notall agree, the expressions of opinion 
were well worth while and no doubt 
will prove of benefit to‘all. It was good 
to be thinking along these lines, for the 
spirit of change is in the air. Dr. Bish- 
op, in his fine address to the Rotary 
Club, spoke on practically the same 
theme as he, Mr. Fetterly, ‘nid pre- 
viously done to the Staff here. The time 
had come for radical changes in educa- 
tional ideals and methods, which are 
virtually the same now as forty years 
ago. 

Marks, except for the guidance of 
the teacher, were to his mind of doubt- 
ful utility. They often discourage the 
duller pupils and make them feel that 
there is no use trying, and are no reli- 
able indication of merit. In hif exper- 
ience and observation, with few excep- 
tions, it was the plodding sixty Percent 
pupil who got- along the best in the 
world and beat the brilliant eighty’ per- 


center all hollow. Asa stimulus te 
pupils to dotheir best, a word of praise 
from the teacher for work well done, 
fer honest effort, is far more effective 
than marks, without any of their dis- 
advantages. Judicious, merited praise 
leaves no’ sting behind. 


tien to marks was the spirit of compe- 
tition they fester; all through their 
Course the spirit is prometed of each 


if trying to get ahead of the other its turn at fleoding 
fellow and this spiritit isthat is cursing | shovel gang look after ie cleaning and 
world to-day. It is Conspicuous they have had Plenty to de this last 
in trade, in} cut-throat. Competition, in | while back. -_ as 
international relations and riegotia ions. | However the boys say they don’t 
Tt ‘prometes enmity and ill-will and | mind the work aslong as they have 
selfishness— jt is antagonistic to the | ice. 
whole spirit of christianity, For this 
Must be substituted the spirit ef co- 
Operation, of mutual helpfulness, if 
Peace and good-will are everto prevail, 
and this spirit he believed the scheels Opening their Ki-Y schedule on 
could do much to instil and foster. Jan: 17 the O.S. D. Juveniles battled 
The present day tendency is to de| the Hillsides toa one-all tie at the 


ks. The 


é y 
O. S. D. Juvenites 1-1 Hiutsrpes 


away with examinations. In’ Ontario | Belleville Arena: 
acchild can go from the kindergarten | The kid’ forw: line ef Kowale- 
through the High School witheut wicz, Bestnari, and Thorburn outsks- 


having to try anexam. This isameve- 
‘Ment inthe right direction. Wheknows 
as much about the pupil’s knowledge 
and fitness for promotion as the teach- 
er. Any competent teacher can give a 
better estimate of a Pupil’s werk and 
standing through his daily contact with 
them than can'be ascertained by writ. 
ten examinations. 

Miss Bell's class then previded a 
Pleasing variation to the Proceedings 
by giving a rhythm band selection in 
a manner that elicited very hearty ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Gerdon discussed the questien 
of pictures in halls of the School. 
Why do we'have pictures? Are they 
just to fill up space, or is the purpose 
to decorate, to placeefere the pupils 
something to admire and inspire? Fhe 
pupils come here to get an education 
along moral and religions lives as well 
as mental and physical, and the right 
kind of picture isa very helpful influ- 
ence in this direction. Can a pupil look 
day after gay at cruel things, such as 
mest of the war picturesare, without 
harmful effects? Every picture placed 
before children should be educative, 
cultural; uplifting in character. 

_ A committee composed of Miss 
Cass, Mrs. Wannamaker, Miss Card, 
Miss Totton, and Mr. Blanchard 
was appointed to consider this matter 


ted their opponents but did not seem to 
be’ able to fathom the defense until 
Kowalewicz finally notched one, 
nari getting the assist.” S 
Lethbridge’ and R. Hawthorpe on . 
the defense worked well, with Leth- 
bridge making some nice rushes. 
Rolando, ‘in the nets, played a 
-up game and was only beaten by 
a hard shot from close in. 
The line up:- i 
Goal: Rolando, Defense: Lethbridge, 
R. Hawthorne, Forwards: Thorburn, 
Kowalewicz, Bostnari, Alternates: 
Gallinger,  Haist, Evans, Cempton, 
Hawthorne. 


O.S. D. Sentors 2 — B.C. 1.2. 


On Thursday evening the O. S. D. 
seniors played the Belleville Collegiate 
Interscholastic entry to a 2-all tie. 

Play was very even throughout with 
the O. S. D. squad carrying the play 
most of the time. 

leloche opened the scoring when 
he bulged the twine from clese in, Mey- 
ette getting the assist. Ling soon after 
evened the count on a tricky shot from 
the corner. Early in the second . une 
Thompson rushed from end to end 
bringing the puck to the goal mouth 
where Meyette poked it in. With 
seconds to co~Kokeshgtied up the 


score once more. 
sndirseort Ling and Kekesh looked good for 
ras the visitors while Thompson, Meyette 
Badminton and Meloche played their usual effec. * 
(On Thursday evening, Jan. 18, the | tive game. 
O-S. D. Badminton Club entertained} O. S. D. 


Goal: Rolando eis 
Defence: Thompson, Richardo: 
Forwards: Meloche, Burlie, Mey- 
ete 
Alternates: Kowalewicz, Dixon, 
Bostnari, Thorburn, Sero- 


the Belleville City Club on their 
courts in the Assembly Hall of the 
school. Twenty matches in all were 
played. The Belleville Club carried 
off the honors winning 15, O. S. D. 5.. 

After the play a delightful lunch 
was served by the ladies of the 
O. S. D. club. 


On Jan. 23 Misses Bell and Daly 
entertained the Badminton Club to a 
delightful lunch after the evening's 
play, which they served in the sitting- 
room of the school. 


On Saturday afternoon the O. S. D. 
| Seniors defeated the Albert College 
| sextet to the tune of 6-2 in an exbibi- 
| tion tilt staged atthe O. S. D. rink. 

The O. S. D. forward line of Me- 
loche, Bostnari-and Meyette seemed 
to be able to pierce the opposing 
defense at will. 

Albert College opened the scoring 
when Dunnington beat Eggington 
from close in. ‘Soon after Meloche 
evened the count on a. pass from 
Meyette. 

In -the second period Thompson 
rushed from end to end to bulge the 
twine and soon after Meloche and 
Meyette combined again for their 
fourth goal. 

The third period was-wide open ., 
|hockey. Lethbridge tallied\on a Pass 
from Bostrari.. Johnston and Day 
combined to secure Alberts second: . 
geal. Thompson beat six men toadd 
another and Bostnari wound it up 
when he drove home the rubber, 
Meyette getting another assist. 

The bell was ‘capably handled by 
Bert Simpson of Albert College. 

The line up:- 

Goal: Eggington, Defense: Thomp- 
son, Richardson, Forwards: Meloche, 
Bostnari, Meyette. Alternates: Haist 
Kowalewicz, Lethbridge, and Th 
burn. 


Congratulations to ye Editor! [t 
isn’t everyone who celebrates his sev- | 
enty-fifth year “ag usual’” and still 
going strong. 

The girls of the senior department 
had a most enjoyable party in their 
residence last Saturday night. They had 
very enjoyable games, and a delicious 
lunch. é 

Dr. Amos, Inspector of Auxiliary 
classes for Ontario is at present visiting 
our School conducting some tests of 
importance to the children and the 
Schooi. He is assisted by Miss Del- 
apont. 


Steve Kowalewicz recently received 
aleter from Willie Greenwood tell- 
ing him that Willie was able to ebtain a 
job abeut two weeks ago, and heis new 
working in the Ford Motor Cempany. 

For the first time in a few years the 
girls have a fine sheet of ice on their 
rink. 

The boys have divided themselves 
up into groups and each greup takes 


Last autumn my father cut the 


wheat. ‘The horses pulled the reaper | 


around and around the field. My 

father drove the reaper. He drove three 

horses. {I gathered the bundles: of 
wheat-sheaves and put them in piles. ; 
, ‘ ' 

Two years ago my father bought a 

new threshing machine. It was in 
our barn last summer. I wentinto the , 
barn and losked atit. I did not see it | 
worki My father threshed wheat 

last winter. I was not home. 
Earl Prince. 


| 
On Wednesday afternoon, we were 
dismissed at 2 30. The teachers had 
a meeting in the sewing room. | play- 
ed hockey. Dalton Storring was the 
goalkeeper for our team. Our team 
won. The score was 7-4. 


Yesterday afternoon -he B.C. J. 
hockey team came to our school to 
play hockey against the O. S_D. 
team. The score was 2-2. Mr. Blan- 
chard refereed the game. It wasa 
very good game. Irvine Hilker 


Last Tuesday Kathleen Darling and 
some other girls and boys went to 
Bridge St. Church at 7 30 They 
danced there. They did not have 
lunch. They got home at 10.15 
o'clock. They had a good time. 

- Dorothy Crewe. 


On Jan. 18th. in the afternoon 
some of us went to the boys’ rink and 
watched the boys play hockey. The 
B.C. [. hockey team played against 
theO. S. D. team. The score was 
2-2. Several girls went into the boys’ 
residence, because it was very cold. 
Then Miss Meagher told them to go 
to the girls’ residence. Ila Murphy. 


Clifford Ferrill had a birthday Jan. 
15. He got a lovely pair of wollen 
knirsocks and a handkerchief from his 
brother. : 


Ross Richardson finished a small 
stool rug in his\elassroom- yesterday. 


) 
Joe Mancini made a duster holder ; 


in the shop for Miss Lally. He is i 
making a small desk now. | 
| 
Wilfred Stewart made a nice shoe- i 
box in the shop ; 
¥ Frank Shemellouick is working on’ 
a new oriental rug in his classroom. | 


|boro. Atthe end of Foxboro Village 


Last August Clifford Haist invited | 
Rothan and Ito his place for two days, 
Clifford's sister told me that we should 
go far a trip to Queenston, Many 
deat borsand girls were there. Clif- 
ford, Rothan and I went fora 
and wentto see the harbour far 
Then we went back and met hi 
She asked us if we felt tired. 
said “Yes.” Clifford’s father was 
building @ house to live at Rid: 
because his son married and {i 
the farm. 

About 6 30 o'clock we drove back 
to Port Dalhousie [live there. We 
met a deaf boy. My mother invited 
him to our house for supper. My 
mother told me that he was very polite, 

Clifford and his sister stayed at our 
place until 12 o'clock at night. 

At 12.30 o'clock I went to bed. 
Thad 2 good time on my holidzy 

Normand H. Hawtherne, Jr. 3rd. 


were quite delighted. to see Tom Mix 
and all the other cowboys and their 
herses. 


Bertha Canning’s big sister is kind. 
She seat Bertha nice hockey boots and 
skates for Christmas and a pretty blue 
ribbon for her hair last week. 

Ahti Loine enjoyed seeing Joe 
Brown at the movies a week ago Sat- 
arday. 


I got aletter from. Marie Rose. I 
was glad to hear from her. | shall 
answer it soon. Ruth Shore. 


Two weeks ago I gota box from 
my mether. I got some _ biscuits, 
many candies, some nuts, some 
oranges, a new sweater and a new 
Pair of socksin it. | was glad. | shar- 
ed with the boys and girls in my class. 
We played my new game. | gave 
candy and cake for prizes. They 
thanked me. I thanked my mother for 
the box. F. J. Mair. 


On January 20th at 2 30 o'clock 
the Albert College team played the 
oO. Ss. senior league. Earl 
Meloche scored two goals, Bob 
Thompson two goals, Roy Lethbridge 
one goal and Lee Bostnari one gual. 
The score was 6—2. Albert College 
lost. The O. S. D. cheered. 

Harry Husak. 


I was glad to receive a letter with a 
stick of gum and ten centsin it from 
my sister Luella. Catherine Culhane. 


Last Saturday morning Carl Wolfe’s 
Otawa team played Michael Wil- 
son's Canadiens, There was no goal 
scored for along time. Then Karl 
Wolfe got a goal for Ouawa team, 
The score was Ito 2 in favor of the 
Ottawas. I played for the Canadiens 
and [ lost. Bruce May. 


Last Monday, Jan. 15th, Mr. Strat- 
ton formed three teams of the Junior 
Classes. He told them that they could 
play every Saturday. 

They played Saturday morning. The 
score was 1—0 in favor of Ottawa. 

Leslie Fowler. 


Last month my parents came here 
to see me one Sunday noon. [ was 
very much surprised to see them. 
They took me down town in my! 
father’s car to the cafe for dinner. 
After that, we.went out for a drive | 
around the country. We went'to Fox- 


i 
1 


we turned and came back to school. 
My parents gave me some things which | 
they had bought and we went into the | 
boys’ residence. We were invited into | 
Miss Ford’s room and my’ parents, 
taiked to her f if ‘ter a while 
MY parents. s: i * tome 

We had a good 
Srive around the country. My mother 
said thet they would try to come here 
again to see me next spring. 


. 
Howard Lillie, Jr.3rd 


e. 
i¢ 


home 


6 
Roy Lethbridge, Douglas Compton 
and Buddy Hawshorne played’ hockey 
aguinst the Hillsides in the Ki—y 
Leaze on January 17. It was atie 
and the boys were disappointed 
because they did not win. Reet 


We have been pleased to welcome 
Johr Walcot to our class. John’s 
home ison Vancouver Isiand. He 


Douglas Compton wag late return- 
ingto school after Christmas owing to 
the death of his grafdmother. 


Jean Thompson was surprised to 
read in the paper that -her father and 
some other’ man were successful in 
catching seme thieves, who had robbed 
many homes in the village. 


_ Recently Lloyd Patterson played 
his first game as goaler on the Maple 
Leafs. His classmates think he will 
make a fine goaler as he stopped many 
close shots at the goal. x 


On Jan.12th I got a box from my 
mother. 1 was glad togetit. I got 
a new pair of pyjamas, a lot of candy 
that my father made and a letter from 
my mother, with ten cents in it. 
got two oranges and three apples as 
well. I was very happy that [ got it 

Thos. Blower. 


Last year the girls did not have a 
tink but they were patient. They 
have a good one thisyear. The boys 
flood it. We enjoy skating. = 

Ruth McKitrick. 


I received a pair of speed skates for 
a Christmas present. They are danger- 
ous and [ cannot use them on the rink. 
Speed skates are for racing. I think my | 
father will change my skates for tube | 
skate. The other boys are lucky to 
skate every day. I wish to go to skate. 
I did not skate a very long time. 
Harold S. Smith. 


On Dec. 21st Bert Styles and I 
went to Ottawa. Bert's mother took 
Bert and meto Kinburn Her car 
went slowly, because the road‘ was 
slippery. We left Ottawa at 10:300" 
clock and reached’ Kinburn at 1! 
o'clock, | stayed at Bert’shome, be- | 


| cause the car could not goto my home! thanked htm 


as the snow was too deep. In the’ 
morning my mother and father came 


}to' see me. My mother told me that | 


my father’s arm was broken. I was| 
surprised. They took me home. I was | 
very glad to see my brothers and sister 
again. At home my father told me 
that a beech tree fell on his arm and 
broke it Every winter my father chops 
trees for fire woed about two miles 
from our home. 


On Saturday my brother and I went 
to loek around for a Christmas tree. 
I chopped one down and my brother 
and I carried it home. 


On Christmas Day I got presents 
from my parents and friends, At dinner 
I had good things to eat. We hada 
good time at home. 


f 

On January Ist my father and I 
went to the station. We met Bert 
Styles there. We waited for the train 
for aJony time. A man told us that 
the train would not go because there 
wasice on the railway. Some men 
were shovelling the ice off the railway 
so we went back home. The next day 
Bert's Grandpa, Bert and I went to 
Ottawa. We stayed there for four 
hours. We went to a big hotel and I 
saw my Aunt there. _I was surprised 
to see her. Bert's Grandpa and my 
Aunt talked for a while. My Aunt, 
Bert and I went to see the swimming- 
pool. Bert’s Grandpa asked my Aunt 
to goto the station. We wentto the 
station and Bert and 1 went on the 
train to Believille with Bert’s Grandpa. 


ly. Bert's 


en to Toronto. 


igan car had run 
over his leg. He is niine'years old. ~ 
He was taken: to the Sarnia General 
hespital. He: stayed’ in bed for eight 
weeks, My sister Blanche and her 
husband gave him a nice coy aeroplane, 
He’ played with the 'toy aeroplane on 
his bed. On October twenty-ninth 
my mother took him home from the 
hospital. She did not allow him to go” 
to school because he could only walk 

a little. He’had had a sore heel. In 
December Harry's leg was better. He 
can walk quickly now. He goes to 
school every day. I'am very glad that 
he got a Jot better. June Baty. 


On_December.-21st, Mr. “Bright 
took Douglas Bright, John Vilag, 
Jimmy Perry and me home in his car. 
Ileft the O.$.D.. at 3 o'clock and 


') arrived home safely at 6 o'clock, | 


enjoyed riding in the car. 
to see my parents again. 

Dec. 27 was my birthday. At 
night some of my boy friends invited 
me to apary. We had a good sup- 
per. 1 chatted with them for afew 
hours. 


T was glad 


™)The next night Charles Smith and] 


went to the Arena to see the Oshawa 
Juniors play against Toronto. We 
were very much interested in seeing 
them play hockey. The Oshawa 
team won by the score of 10 tol. 
For a couple of days the weather was 
very cold. 

On Jan. Ist 1 packed some new 
clothes and some candies and fruit in 
my suit case. Mr. Bright/took D. 
Bright, J. Perry, J. Vilag and me back 
to the O.S.D. again. We enjoyed 
our holiday very much, 

John Major, Jr. 3rd. 


Mr. Fetterly gave me a pair of 
brown corduroy breeches, a khaki 
shirt and a fine tie at Christmas. | 
| am proud of my new 
clothes and study hard. 


Robert Pierce. 
e 


On January 20th Michael's team 
played against my team. I was goal 
tender. The score was J-Oin iavor 
of the Maple Leaf. Bob Thonipson 
was referee. He was a good releree 
and taughe the boys how to play hoc- 
key. I liked him to be referee. 

Kenneth Ansley. 


I received a pair of pants, a tic and 
shirt from Mr. Fetterly. “Lwas sur- 
prised. 1‘ thanked Mr. erly for 
his kindness. Gerald Bilow. 


Inaz Smith was happy to receivea § 
doll from her two sisters. 


Mary Innocente was pleased to have 
a letter from her little cousin Emma. 


Irene Quast's sister writes that it has 
been very very cold at Wawbewawa. 
Trene’is delighted with her new bed- 
room slippers. 


Marjorie La Liberti received letters 
from her sister Elinor, and her brothel | 
Eric as well as one from her mother. 
She was delighted. 


Ralph Pretty received a letter from 
his sister He is glad that she wil 
write often to him. 


| “A teacher who teachies only to make 
% ©: {a living, who goesinto his schoel:reom 
F the Virginia in’ the morning simply because he is 
iged to, ought te seek 
ployment. If he appears be 
die the appearance of en: 
Ing 2 prison to remaii 
if ajobis difficule Number of hou dn 
ig achancefor.a tryout bis pupils to 
is even more difficult; and holding the "¢#® for the schoel-reom than he has. 
job permanently, calls for additional! The teacher is the head and front 
qualifications, lof the school, the exemplar of 
“‘What does the employer.consider Pupils, and as is the teacher, s0 are 
when the applicant presents himself? those who are placed under his in= 
First, the personality of ‘the applicant, | struction. Conscie: 
by which we mean the personal appe: {te do his whole: 
ance, the manner,” bearing, and , tion does not. 
titude. Ie he: clean, healthy looking, | be made a pl 
courteous, cheerful, alert? Whatkind made a very disagreeable place, and 
of record .has ne made in pencell the teacher is Tesponisible. 
What ‘training and experience he, | ae a 
had for this'particular job? What rec. | pee eY pupils muha Soh 
ord has he made with former employ- | Jer {hem see that rare real ee 
ers? ested in th ‘and 
“A good understanding ‘and use of most eae 
English Bel soutses very important; ; th 
can he take orders readily and ‘obey j fs 
them quickly, quietly, ficiently? In, YOU" school werk will move along 
a widely quoted article, A. Felix Nash | Wx© Smoothly oiled machinery. and 
in The ‘Annals, states,” I don’t think | “ben the session ends you will be 
anyone is blind to, the benefits of lip | Ertiied at Peers Dou Mrelaee 
reading. Certainly in the labor market i day after day as aslive Cats colt 


: sCessary 
school should ie whois 
3 B 7 a certain 
irs, he need not expect 
acquire any more fos 


duty though inclina- 
The school-room ean 
leasant place.or it can be 


ey. will al- 
surely do their part. You will 
lus gain their power to please y 


it has proved its usefulnesin facilitating 


fore his the d 


of train 
lack of 


most deaf people 
Te would be sur- 


Ngaged in train- 


nce should force him | k 


teat many have never seen a deaf 
Person, and still a greater number do 
not even’ know that there are schools 
especially for them that are doing 
Practically the same work as the public 
schools are. It would be interesting to 
note the many experiences of deaf 
People when they come in contact with 
Persons who never met one before. 
Not leng ago at Duke University 
Hospital a specialist was at a loss what 
to do when a deaf man came to him 
for physical examination. Aboard the 
train bringing deaf children baek to 
school many foolish questions were 
asked about them that show utter 
ignorance. One time a warrant was 


the matter of securing positions,’ 


“The same.can be said of the value 


of speech in the deaf applicant. If lip 


reading is valuable in getting and hold- 


ing a job, so 1s speech, and for the 
same reasons. 


“So efficient use of language, lip 


reading and speech constitute a very | 


im, 
job. 


Some Things to Avoid 
Superintendent. Pittinger of the Il- 
linois School gives some wise counsel 
to some new members of his staff. 
He says that, for the most Part the 
new employees are trying hard to mas- 
tertheir work and adjust to institution- 
allife. Te takes a long time, especial- 
ly in some of the positions, to grow 
into full efficiency. The sooner one 
learns his own game, learns to keep 
out of other games, attends tohis own 
business,- cooperates where cooper- 
ation is necessary, pavs no attention to 


Gossip, the sooner he is a happy, ; 
efficient member. of the family. There ! 


isno place in a good institution for an 
agitator, .a sore head, a grumbler ora 
gossip. The one who exaggerates 
his difficulties, pities himself, is jealous 
or suspicious is usually a mis-fit where- 
ever he is. Efficiency and harmony 
are wo good words in an institution's 
Yocanulary And this is from the 
Mars land School Bulletin: 
“Une of the greatest causes of un- 
appiness in any school for the deaf is 
the unethical inclination to clannish- 
fess on the part of a certain type of 
teachers and its allied unchristian ten- 
dency to gossip. Freedom from clan- 
nishoess and gossip gives a teacher a 


high rating as a member of a school 
fa . It is also makes possible her 
abil 


s a leader in that vastly impor- 
fant service of saving her pupils from 
abits of clannishness and gossip, two 
of the most insidious enemies to the 
happiness of the deaf children Perhaps 
10 ‘nothing is the welfare of a school 
for deaf children, more definitely pro- 
Moted than by cordiality and fellow- 


portant part of getting and holding a | 
” i 


task, and your work will be a con- 
tinuous drag until the end of the year 
when, if you have any conscience left, 
you will be mortified that you have 
accomplished so little. —Minnesota 


served on a deaf automobile driver for 
no other reason than that he could not 
hear. Several insurance compapies 
regard deafness t Qreat a risk to 
write insurance, andif 


is One writes any, 
: Companion it charges a higher rate. ae 
All of this goes to show that the 

great public needs to be educated if 

the handicap is to be relieved to any 

Schoolroom Discipline appreciabe extent. It means a trem- 


endous task but it is what should be 
done. hools forthe Deaf, organiz- 
ations devoted to the interests of the 
deaf, friends who know the deaf, could 
be of great help, if they exert a portion 
of their energies in thatdirection. All 
our efforts to prepare children in school 
for life would be of little avail as leng 
as the publiclook upon as us handi- 
capped. Here are some good and see- 
mingly effective means of reaching the 
unreachable public: (1) Making dem- 
onstrations of our work before influen- 
tig organizations such as the Rotary, 
the Kiwanis and other Civic clubs in 
different cities; (2) Bringing deaf 
* pupils in contact with hearing pupils of 
their age though athletics; (3).Carry- 
ngon general publicity work through 
the press; (4) Arranging to have 
parties from public schools visit our’ 
schools; (5) Making speeches before 
student bodies in. Normal colleges and 
j before all kinds of conventions of the 
hearing. There may be other ways 
butthe question is when when will they 
start to do them? Here at the North 
Carolina scheol we have been trying to 
do our part along these lines. Our 
superintendent always seizes an op- 
Portunity to speak at conventions and 
normal colleges. In California Mr. 
Stevenson i doing some effective 
work; he has a fiéld worker—a well- 
qualified hearing man who knows the 
deaf workers, has the ability of convinc- 
ing others of the deaf person's equal 
chances on the job all the time. Any 
sum of money spent in this kind of 
work would” bring many times its 
worth in greater prosperity and hap- 
pines fora class of people who has 
long suffered from no true handicap 
except the handicap of not. being 
known. A = 


| The relation between teacher and 
pupils has an important bearing upon 
discipline. Where this relation is 
friendly discipline will be easier. Good 
| will Promotes good conduct; for child- 
Ten strive to please those whom they 
respect and love. 


Severity of discipline usually defeats 
itsown end. The hand of steel has 
| no place in the training of children un- 
less encased in a velvet glove. During 
my long connection with the school [ 
have seen many teachers come and go, 
and I have noted that those most severe 
|in discipline have, as a rule, had the 
| most trouble with their pupils. Undue 
severity begets rebellion amony child- 
ren as among adults. 


| Schoolroom discipline Should be 
a matter beween the teacher and the 
class. Publicity maybe a good thing 
at times, but not in this case. Only in 
extreme cases should outside authority 
be invoked. The custom followed by 
some teachers of making unruly pupils 
stand in the hall is open to question. 
Tt makes public a matter that would 
better be kept. private. Tt_humilates 
the pupil unnecessarily, as it exposes 
him ‘to the gaze and comment of all 
who pass through'the hall. The less 
that outsiders know of classroom disci- 
pline the better for both class and 
teacher. 


From the Bible we get the precept, 
“He that ruleth over men must be 
just,’’ and so must he that ruleth ever 
ren. Impartiality should be the 
guiding principle in class management. 
‘The teacher who smiles on the tavored 
few and frowns on the others is hunting 
for trouble. Make no mistake. As we 
teachers occasionally discuss our pupils 


"\p existing throughout the organiza- 
tion." 


_. Carry a Bright Face 

The Minnesota Companion. tells 
one way in which a teacher can make 
her work more enjoyable and therefore 
More efficient: 


with one another, even so do the 
Pupils discuss us among themselves, 
and maybe our ears have reason to 


Let's do all we can to educate the 
public about the deaf! 
—The Deaf Carolinian. 


The Character Temple 
Year after year they come to me. 
hee children, ‘with questioning 


Year after year they leave me, ; 

As they leave their outgrown Fi 
wonder sometimes if I've taught 
era 


Just some of the worthwhile things. 
‘Just “some of ‘the things they'll need 


inlife, * 
Be they peasants, or Poets, or kings. 


Of Course, they've learned civics and 
istory, 
And hew to div cand add, 
But have they learned that these are 
not all 
That make life sad or glad? 
Have I taught.them the value of smil- 


ing 

When things are at their worst? 

Have I taught them nothing thelps 
like a song 

When the heart seems ready to burst? 


Have I taught them the joy of clean 
living?. i 

That Honor is better than Fame? 

That good friends are the @reatest of 
treasures? 

Wealth, less than am untarnished 
name? 

Have I taught them respect for the 
aged? 

Protection to these that are weak? 

That silence always is golden 

When gessip bids them speak? 

. 


Have I taught them that Fear is'a 
coward z 

Who is ‘beaten when they say, ‘I 
can?” 

That courtesy ranks with Courage 

In the heart of areal gentleman? 

Have I taught them these things and 
others 

That will help make them brave, kind 
and true? = 

I{I have, then, [care not if they tell 
me = 

That Irkutsk is 2 town in Peru! 


eee 


Educating the deaf is difficult, but 
educating the hearing world to the. 
fact that the deaf can fit into almost any 
niche in the industrial, commercial, 
professional world is far more difficul 
Little by little the mist of ignorance 
vanishing. Gradually the world is learh- 
ing that the ‘‘deef’’, fe ““mutes’’, 
the “deaf and dumb”’ ar€ real human 
beings, that schools for the deaf are 
not “‘asylums’’ and if we who are 
responsible for the education of the 
deaf will carry on persistently and if 
our successors for generations will do 
likewise, eventually this greatest ob- 
stacle in the path of the deaf will be 
noticeably smaller if not entirely elim- 
inated. —The Pennsylvanian. 


A great preacher once delivered a 
remarkable rermon on “‘the one-talent 
man,’’ which contains many comfort- 
ing thoughts for you, dear reader, and 
forme. Ithas been, he said, the one- 
or two-talent_men who ‘have done ~ 
nearly all of the work in the world. 
Not one man ina thousand has five 
talents, and very, yery few there are - 
that possess ten talents; but the one- 
and two-talent men are all around us, 
doing their silent, unobtrusive, but ef- 


burn at times. In conclusion I submit 
@ preposition that we all’ may do well 
to consider: [If the discipline in a 
classroom is unsatisfactory, are the 


We are often asked, ‘‘What can the 
deaf do?”’ The answer might truth- 
tully be, “‘Almost anything except 
stenegraphy and telephene operatien.”” 


pupils alone always at fault?—Dr. J. 
L. Smith, in the Minnesota Compan- 
ien. 


fective work. The men with five and 
ten talents are needed as leaders, but 
the comiuon people, such as most of 
us are, are the ones who carry every 
project and plan into effect, and make 
the dreams of the geniuses become 
Practical realities. : 


” 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION — 
(Continued from page 1) 


can pass regular test, then per- 
mit him to become’ discouraged 
by his failure to advance with 
his class, quit, and make the best 
of life as it catches him. 


Schools have ignored the fact 
that the uneducated deaf per- 
son’s struggles, frequent fail- 
ures, and other evidences of un- 
fitness of such former pupil to 
hold jobs given them while ‘they. 
efe learning the lessons they 
should “have been taught in 
school, operate against the 
chances of brighter deaf graa- 
uates obtaining work in the 
same locations later on, after 
the prejudice of the employer 
has been formed. : 

It is the irony of fate, how- 
ever, that in later years many 
pupils of this type revisit the 
scenes oi their school days in 
high powered cars, with records 
of success in some humble call- 
ing to which they finally gravit- 
ated. 

As to “Shop Language,” I have 
always maintained that there 
is no such thing as a separate 
and distinct language used in 
the shops, to be taught in the 
shops. 3 
Industry uses the Engish lang- 
uage. The vocabulary of in- 
dustry is filled with unusual 
words, and in many cases sym- 
tols are used“for words. Shop 
tanguage is a-tool, not a pro- 
duct. We teach tool usage by 
‘sage, by practise. Shop lang- 
uage is not elegant English. 
When an order is given, it is not 
an essay, but the briefest possi- 
ble presentation. Useless words 
are eliminated. Where the 
teacher says: “George, dear, will 
you please close the door for 

" the foreman is likely to 
“Hey, you shut that door.” 

Shop instructors have a right 
to expect that pupils sent tc 
them be able to use simple Eng- 
lish with some intelligence. An 
educational foundation is one 
of the essentials in learning a 
trade. It is not right to \expect 
a shop teacher to spend his 
timé in a school room giving. 
language drill to pupils who 
cannot write a simple sentence 
in English. It is not right to 
retard development of the mo- 
tor abilties for the sake of 
Ionguage drills. 

But in schools for the deaf we 
must make some adjustments. 
The responsibility is upon the 
superintendent to decide wheth- 
er the academic department is 
to assist the vocational depart- 
ment with its language drills or 

vocational department as- 

sist the academic denartment 
with its language drills. The 
two must co-operate. If the 
head of the school feels that the 
pupils benefit most by English 
composition work along abstract 
_lines, then the shop teachers 
will have to shift for themselves. 

Some schools use up a great 
deal of time trying to get essays 
cut of their pupils on “What I 
Did Yesterday in the Shop.” 
Few of us older people relish the 
task of writing a review of 
something we have already 
done. It used to be the fashion 
to keep a diary but this has long 
ceased to be the custam. What 


to 
nected with his work, w 
‘not attempt at this 


Tests are now given in various 
forms eliminating written work 
on-the part of the pupils as 
much as possible. They are 
given as Objective, as Missing 
Word, as Selective. These tests 
reveal understanding, and’ eli- 
minate the consumption of time 
in composition of English essays, 
where mastery of English 
should not be considered a grad- 
able quantity. Comprehension 
here is of far greater value than 
expression: Where we ~ have 
comprehension, expression will 
follow, in due time. 


WHAT SHALL TEACHERS 
TEACH? 


Teach the fundamentals in 
education. Interpret life in 
‘terms of life; combine books and 
things, work and study. Teach 
honor, duty, truth, courage 
Zaith, hope; love of home and of 
country; reverence of God, for 
each other and for His lowly 
creatures. 

.Zeach self-denial and self- 
reliance; kindness, helpfulness 
sympathy, patience and per- 
severance; obedience and punc- 
tuality; regularity, industry 
and application: love of work, 
joy in service, satisfaction 
and strength from difficulties 
overcome. 

Teach reading, writing and 
arithmetic of course, but not as 
fundamentals, except as in the 
learning one is taught to \read 
fine things, to write beautiful 
thoughts, and to know that in 
the fundamentals of life, the 
sum of one’s happiness cannot 
ke obtained by subtracting from 
others; that the way to multiply 
the value of one’s possessions is 
to divide with others; especial- 
ly those in need 

Teach geography, but only 
that to world knowledge may be 
added world understanding and 
sympathy and fellowship. Teach 
history that against its gray 
background of suffering and 
sorrow and struggle, we may 
better the present and project 
a finer future. Teach civics, to 
make strong ideals of liberty 
and justice and to make free, 
through obedience, the citizens 
of a republic. Teach science, 
but always as the handmaiden 
of religion, to reveal how the 
brooding spirit of God created 
the world and all that is therein 
and set the stars in their cour- 
ses, in accordance with the eter- 
nal laws that He Himself had 
ordained. 

Teach that which gives intel- 
ligence and skill but forget not 
soul culture*for out of this comes 
the more abundant life, bringing 
forth the fruits of the spirit. 
Teach art and music and liter- 
ature; reveal beauty and truth, 
inculcate social and civic ideals. 

These are the fundamentals 
in education, for “character is 
higher than intellect,” and the 
soul shall never die. And there 
hever has been a time when 


for right and noble living: 


—From President Randall J. 
Condons opening Address at the 
Dallas Convention. 


2 
WHAT IS PROGRESSIVE ED- 
UCATION? 


Easier asked than answered 
is the question, What Is Pro- 
gressive Education? — especial- 
ly after one reads the attempts 
of a score or more of our leading 
philosophers and other thinkers 
of our own and past ages to de- 
fine “education.” Moreover, we 
have the limiting, but wonder- 
ful, word “progressive” to con- 
sider. 3 


First, it is evident, progres- 
sive education should survey 
with great care the situation in 
which we now find ourselves, 
and then not only point the 
way we wish to go, but locate 
rather definitely the next step 
to be taken to enable the pupil 
to reach a higher and better 
level. In order to do this the 
aim or aims must be kept clear- 
ly in mind; we must know to- 
ward what we are working. A 
thorough understanding of the 
underlying principles of psy- 
chology, sociology, and of cur- 
rent educational theories is 
necessary, but these should be 
with an open mind. 


Next, the value of what, we 
Propose to teach should be 
easily recognized; it must link 
up with life and prove of use 
to the individual and society as 
well. This would include the 
forces of science, man’s mas- 
tery over nature, and the 
powers of society. In other 
words, the child’s physical, 
mental and moral (or spiritual) 
nature would he developed in 
relation to these potent forces 
from without. 


The third and last item I 
propose to include here, is free- 
dom. This is a very broad term, 
but it must be so in order to in- 
clude recognition of those indi- 
vidual tastes and differences in- 
herent in each of us, the oppor- 
tunity to develop through doing, 
learning self-reliance, and skill 
and pride in work well and hon- 
estly done. We must not forget 
to make use of all the tools of 
present-day society for the more 
rapid and joyous accomplish- 
ment of this purpose. 


If we can thus orient the child 
into a far richer and broader ex- 
perience than one yet dreamed 
of in the philosophy of any but 
the still all-too-few wise, sane 
and far-sighted leaders, many 
of the present generation of 
teachers may yet be able to have 
it said of them,.as it was said 
by a far greater Teacher, “I am 
come that they might have lite, 
and that they might have it 
more abundantly” —Linda K. 
Miller, Supervising Teacher in 
the South Carolina School.. 


Being everlastingly on the job 
beats carrying rabbit’s foot for 
luck. 


“hs 

Many deaf children are not 
fitted for the academic intruc- 
tion offered in our schools and 
are not able to” complete’ the 
courses of study arranged. The 
majority of the’ pupils’ never 
graduate and a very small per- 
centage of the graduates ever 
pursue higher courses. in any 
thing. A few enter Gallaudet 
College and high schools, but 
the number. is comparatively 
small and they are selected pu- 
pils. 


4 

We have a very difficult pro- 
blem in the pupil who cannot 
graduate. Our courses of study 
are not planned for him. We 
try to push him through the 
academic work, but he stalls at 
the 6th or 7th grade and cannot 
be pulled out. He leaves school 
poorly prepared and sometimes 
discouraged. A lot of time, ener- 
gy and ability have been wrong- 
ly directed. Most of these non- 
graduates are fine boys and 
girls, industrious and helpful, 
but not. students. We point to 
them with pride if any are suc- 
cessful workers, a credit to 
themselves and to the school. 
They “fit in somewhere,” more 
by their natural ability than 
any practical training they. re- 
ceive in school. Our cdurses of 
study must be made more flexi- 
ble to meet their needs. 


It is for these non-graduates 
and they constitute the majority 
—that our institutions are not 
doing enough. To do more will 
cost more in money, time and 
energy. We must give them edu- 
cational food they can digest 
and time to assimilate it; we 
must restrain them from follow- 
ing a will-o-the-wisp and not 
urge them to try the impossible. 
They need the practical things 
of life, not unnecessarily infor- 
mational detail. Give them fun- 
damentals, not frills, and they 
will react satisfactorily. This, 
I think, can be accomplished 
successfully by devoting two- 
thirds of their time to indus- 
trial training and one-third to 
instruction in the simple prin- 
ciples of the three R's in the 
latter part of their time in 
school. —Dr. E. A. Gruver. 


It has been estimated ‘that 
there are at least a million deaf 
folk in the world. The ratio 
runs about one to each thou- 
sand of population. On that 
basis Canada has about ten 
thousand, the British Isles forty 
thousand and the United States 
a hundred thousand. Hundreds 
of special schools are provided 
for these by the government or 
by private sources for teaching 
the deaf child. 

In India there are over two 
hundred thousand deaf and 
oR, three schools for them. 


Fruitful Fields of the Far North * 


around bare, bleak Peaks, across numerous tributary ‘s' 

: i te nee tis zoel snd lehty Mountains, to the very summit 
NAMES THAT | (—JAS! eads, and for diversity of interest and Scenic attractions 
N HARM—JASPER, CAVELL, ATHABASKA, PEACE £05 Rualestic prospects, there is perhaps none other to compare, 

On the Athabaska Trail, E Ape Stretch of the Atrabasea 1s more beautiful, no trail more 
: =~ 3 lelighi le, than w! 
“pits el aries oe 5 ere the mighty river flows through its 


It spreads swiftly to the day 
When it shoots the last dark canyon, 
” To the plains of the far away; 
But while its stream is-running 
Through the years that are to be, 
The mighty voice of Canada 
Will ever call to me: 


Z shall hear the roar of rivers, 

Where the rapids foam and tear; 
\,I shall smell the virgin uplana, 

With its balsam-laden air; 

And shall dream that I am riding 
Down the winding, woody vale, 

With the packer and the packhorse, 
On the Athabaska trail. 


T have seen the gorge Of Erie, 

Where the roaring waters run; 

T have crossed the inland ocean, 
Lying golden in the sun; 

But the last and best and sweetest 
Is the ride by hiil and dale, 
With’ the packer and packhorse, 

On the Athabas 

Tl dream again 

That stretch from sky to sky, 
And the little prairie hamlets, 
‘Where the cars go roaring by— 
Wooden hamlets, as I saw them, 

Noble cities yet to be, 
To girdle stately Canada 
With gems from sea to sea. 


Mother of a mighty manhood, 
Land of glamour and of hope 
From the Eastern Sea-swept islands 
To the sunny Western slope, 
Evermore my heart is with you, 
Evermore till life shall fail 
T’ll be out with pack and packer, 
On the Athabaska trail. 


SOE yenieateeebosees. 


While the Peace River is Northern Alberta’s greatest stream; the 
river that is best loved is the Athabasca, which rises in Jasper 
Park winds tortuously across the province and empties into the 
lake of the same name. On its way its volume is increased by 
many rivers’and lakes, the largest being Lesser Slave Lake, the 
lareest lake entirely in 
dred square miles. Lesser Slave River, almost a lake in itself, car- 
ties the waters of this lake into the Athabasca River, which the 
Incians called “Great River of the woods”, even as they knew the 
‘atchewan as the “Great River of the Plains.” 
very namie, Athabasca, so musical to the ear, 


Sa: 


ere widening out into picturesque, island studded lakes, sing- 
its way through forested valleys here broad and swift flowing, 
‘g@ by in the shadow of ‘softly rounded, tree-clad hills, or 
ving past bleak mountain ‘Peaks, was the long, long trail from 
prairies across the Rockies, 
" poem by the famous novelist and mystic, Conan Doyle. Over 
trail in 1810 travelled the Pioneer explorer, David Thompson, 
ng a pathway across “The Shining Mountains”, and‘many an- 


other explorer and adventurer and furtrader and hunter. i 
Lake Athabasca is a superb inland sea. “The steel-blue water i 


Teaches out for miles, 
tre>_ UP, melting into purple at the horizon. At sunrise or sunset H 
the lake is especially magnificent, for then there is no horizon—the i 
flame of the sky merges into the flame of the water, forming, | 
above and below, one vast sea of color.” eee. ; 
THOMPSON—TRAIL-MAKER 
Along the course of this majestic winding river from its outlet 


© this lake, this famous trail leads: across fertile plains, past 
"ee-clad hills, over the greatest tar sand deposits in the world, 


of grain: pies ae Sg 


Alberta, having an area of about six hun- |= 


so alluringly described in the above f 


shading into indigo where granite peaks down “through a maze of canyon walls,” 


Bliss Carmen pays a splendid tribute to this great explorer in 
his poem, “David Thompson”, too long to quote in full. The 
first stanzas tell of the boy of fourteen who came from London to 
serves “Hudson's: Bay--Compahy =e tee knowledge: 
‘dreamer of dreams, a doer of deeds was he.”* From the first “The 
lure of the unknown West called to him and would not-let him 
rest.” Rumors of great lakes came to him, of “rivers stretchipg 


a thousand miles”, and at last he started on his memorable jour- 
ney. 


He followed the song the rivers sang 

Over their pebbly bars; ‘ 

BY spruce and larch he tallied his march: 
The moons were his calendars; 

And well he could reckon and read his path 
By the faithful shining stars. 


From the Churchill to the Assiniboine 

And up the Saskatchewan, o 

Back and forth through all the North ~' Cc 
His purpose drove him on, ~ 
Making a white man’s trail for those 

Who should come when he was gone. 


So the days grew years, and the years a life, 
Without reward or renown, 

No heed of self, no greed for pelf 

Nor the idle ease of town, 

Till he came at last to the barrier 

Where the wheeling sun went down. 


With awe and admiratjon he viewed the enormous, forbidding 
ranges, “where only thé bear and the bighorn climbed,” and still 


is almost a | his adventurous spirit drew him on, for he felt that across this 
pnonym for romance and adventure, for beside its winding waters, | gigantic barrier 


His was the foot-must find a road 

For the world to enter by. 

Up he followed the azure thread 

Of the winding branch for guide, 

By’rapid and reach and shingly beach, 2 
Then over the great divide. 

Then he saw a river broad and strong 

Swing past in a silver tide. 


As he watched the mighty stream, named in his honor, rushing 


He knew that he had found at last 
The river of his dreams. 


And here his house-was builded. 

Here let us stand and say, = 

Here was a man—full sized—whose fame 

Shall never pass away, f > 
While the stars shine and the rivers run 

In the land of the Kootenay. ® 


pester sexaece = Ht 


or 


Perhaps the two greatest assignments 
ever giving by an editor to members of 
his staff were those given to Henry 
Stanley and, quite recently, to Bob 
Davis. One day the editor of a New 
York paper called Stanley into his office 
“and told him to go and find David 

Livingstone, lost in the wilds of Africa 
and Jong unheard f nm some 
years ago the editor a! Phe Sun called 
in Bob Davis and told him that hence- 
forth his assignment was the world. 
And the world ithas been. Hundreds 
of thousands of miles up-and down 
and round about the world Bob Davis 
hasTravelled, picturing men and things 
as he foundthem. Thus, recently, 
he summed up his impressions: 
“‘Afrer 300,000 miles of roaming 
“over land and sea in many countries 
and every zone, I ind myself drifting 
as in a dream into an analysis of the 
world’s magnificent anatomies. | see 
again the snow-clad Alps, the red 
Anbdes, the green Apennines, the ma- 
jestic Rockies, the far-flung ranges 
that lie sweltering along the desert, 
Honolulu reposing by the opalescent 
seaand its volcanic fires of Kilauea, a 
procession of kaleido.copic splendor 
marching over the rim of the world. 


Jasper, the Altogether Lovely. 


different, which once seen hold their 
place in the heart forever: Yer this. 
*|lake stands out among them all. 
“Where many of the others are cham- 
ber music, Maligne is the grand or- 
chestra. In itthere is enough of beauty 
to make a dozen regions famous. 
The whole composition is unbeliev- 
ably glorious—the finest view that 
of us had ever beheld in the Rockies.’ 
Itis nearly twenty miles long, and 
lies deep between snow clad” peaks 
and glacier-hung masses of rock, 
which are reflected in all their delicate 
coloring in the water below, giving 
the lake an extraordinary and exquisite 
loveliness. Its outlet is the tumultuous 
Maligne River, rushing downto the 
valley of the Athabasca. It lingers at 
beautiful Medicine Lake, which it 
} leaves by a subterranean bed for many 
| miles before again emerging into the 
| open. Farther down it has formed a 
| canyon which geologists say is one of 
| the most remarkable in the world. It is 
|a solid rock gorge nearly a mile long, 
| about two hundred feet deep, and so 
| narrow that the rock walls almost meet 
overhead, and through this the river 
Pours ina series of beautiful, foam- 
| clad falls. 


-| colors all. dripped into the lake, 


have gazed atthe Taj Mahal, mausofe. | atsinst the rock walls ca 
um for mortal dust; the Alhambra, | 295 (© believe thar.evil 5 


Maligne Canyon. There wasn Indisn 
temple of beauty, the Mosque of Omar | Maliene: e " 
Hedge othinee raphein ies Sokines Vewee who had many sons, they say. 


sbrine of silence, and plumbed the | One of these had been chosen by the 


depths of the Grand Canyon, tomb of | {Tibe to succeed him. “The brothers 
ne ; | were naturally jeaious, but fearing their 


FSS eR eo setibly | fathefy they planned to, wait till his 
he place he loves heet af ails "1, | death, then cast the favo. ed son to the 
touthe!place he:loves bestiuf atl 510) Fens Monster that livediat thelbortom 
wandering hither and yon, my restless | o¢ the canyon But the old chicf had 
feet led me to Jasper Park ates ' | the magic eagle's feather and when he 
ie Canadien fe Reckics My nist | wore that, he knew all things; and he 
glimpse a its aa Ste: aad weitt | 829 the magic crow’s feather, which 
wafts me backward four years and will | en.bied him to command the winds, 
Femain ever among, the printe: off sny.! Ho icalled the fierce; North: \Wind and 
memory. Each succeeding year. from | ordered’ him’ to carry olf the cruel 
the uttermost parts of the earth, Ihave | brothers. This the North Wind was 


i a ‘| 
feturned in} summieror autumn and | happy to do; but as the young men 
re-lived my initial exultation 


Time} 
‘does not stale its infinite variety nor} 


| strupgled in his grasp, he loosed hishold 
ae 3 | and let them fall into the depthsof this 
inv the: luster. of; its:venvironment | canyon. The! Fish: Monitor devodred 
More ‘than any other spot in the world, | nem and ‘kepriiheirispivits av slaves 
le sexembles: a Gargantian jewel doit chins nvoneratieraptaiowstd clink 
signed aroundibeautiful: Lake Beauvert | gon iano the gorge: the Indians say. 
shimmering ‘in! the? sunlight = like.a | ishapin’some form will surely befall 
titanic Ropbite. Hef all the five sen- | him; for these wicked spirits, unable 
ses are gratified 10 the point of intoxi- | iy tee, revenue thewclics upon 
fation. Inis’a principality, in the sheart'l ni italg who dave tocome near 6 thei 
of nature surrounded by a necklace of | abode; 


| shore he found it too enc! ea spot” 

; to leave. The Rain and the Sua had to 
tear him away and carry him back 

the sky; and as he wept atleaviny 


sand 
these the happy lake to this day dis- 
plays.” es 


Beautiful Mount Edith Cavell 


“In the awed silence of this dim eh ree 
One keeping vigil might not fear i 
If it befell him, as that man of old, 
Who on the mountain met God face to face.’" 
But amid ail this ‘prodigality of 
scenic beauty and majesty, there is 
one point of supreme interest to 
which all eyes turn, by which all 
hearts are thrilled, As one moves up 
through the park it is not the sweep 
of the valley nor the sheen of the 
lakes that chiefly claim the eye, but 
the surpassing splendor of Mount 
Edith Cavell, the everlasting memor- 
ial of a spirit that can never die. It 
| soars above a green pedestal of forest, 
a magnificent monolith, rising glorious 
as a tower, its snowy head and glacier 
| gleaming with celestial purity farup 
against the brilliant blue sky. “‘It is 
the quality of restfulness which mere 
|than any other at first impresses the 
j beholder. In a majesty serene be- 
yond telling the mountain lifts its great 
‘snow crown into the blue. The 
| slow cloud shadows that move across 
| its face seem only to heighten by their 
| intransience its expression of immem- 
oral existence. The word ‘eternal’ 
| comes most naturally to one’s mind, 
as if here the mutations of time and 
change had no meaning, ‘the acon 
and the moment having become one’ ’" 
|5As’aimemoriallita a great spirit, to 
herwic courage and noble steadfastness, 
!no more fitting mountain could haye 
been found among the thousand peaks 
jof the Rockies ‘Every line breathes 
dignity and grandeur. On grey days 
| itseemsto have a gloom that depresses 
the spirit. Inthe fullsunlight, with its 
| snowy ledges and great crown shining 
| against the blue, with the green ice of 
‘the glacier gleaming with color, it is 
‘indescribably wonderful and majestic. 
But in the moonlight it is beautiful 
beyond words, when, garmented with 
light, ats snows gleaming like silver 
flowers, it is like a prophecy of another 
‘and better world. “Let there be 
light, more light,” it seemsto say, ‘and 
| the darkness in men’s hearts that leads 


snow-clad peaks in communi 
the sun and stars.’” 

This is notthe praise of an untravel- 
led novice but the sure knowledge of 
an epicure who has feasted on the 
finest sights and sounds in all the 
world. Nor 1s it exceptional, but the 


verdict of many others who have | 


travelled far and wide. "* Behind the 
far-flung ramparts."’ says another," 
there lies a secret, and the secre 

Jasper the beautiful. ‘There it lies, 
deep set amid the encircling heights, 
bejewelled with lakes, girt by mighty 
forests—Jasper the altogether lovely. 
In truth there is healing for mind and 
body in the presence gf such beauty.”’ 


Where Every Prospect Pleases 


Jasper Park is by far the largest of the 
many national parks of Canada. It 


comprises an area of 4400 square miles | 


—a region larger than some Europea 
kingdoms. It is a peerless playground 
retained for the benefit and enjoynient 
ofthe people for all time, a region o 
superb. mountain grandeur, of high 
waterfalls and deep canyons, the green 
loveliness of grassy valleys and thick 
pine forests; and then the variety and 
beauty of its scores of mountain lakes — 
crystalline jewels reflecting almost 
every hue. Largestand supreme among 
thent ail in loveliness is Maligne Lake, 
one of the great beauty spots of the 
world. Tere area score of lakes, each 


Oh, with | 
) 


Towering over the canyon is 
“Old Man Mountain’, with the 
| profile of a peaceful oid man The 
Indians say that this is none other than | 
the old chiet, keeping eternal watch 
to see that his sons do not escape from 


the Fish Monster 


them on to destroy one another, and to 
make a ruin of the world, will give 
piace toa better day!,’”  Asone looks 
towards its unsullied beauty, its passion- 
lesscalm, the last words of her whose 
martyrdom it commemorates, *’Stand- 
ing before God and Eternity, I see that 
| patriotism is not enough; there must 
he no bitterness nor hatred towards 
anyone,”’ take on a new meaning, and 
one can entertain the confident hope 
that the time will surely come when 
| the beauty of the earth and the har- 
| monies of nature will be reflected in 
| the hearts and lives of men everywhere, 
Lac Beauvert, lying at the very feet | ‘‘and strife shall cease and perfect 
of Jasper Lédge, has a strange magic, | peace shall cover all the earth?” 
and few who see it fail to come under | 
its spell. ““The water is ever-changing | 
in its shades of amethyst and bine and 
green and gold This is partly due to 
the changing colors on the reflected 
mountains asthe shadows creep across % nn of English eka 
hem, ‘The symmetric Peramid Moun | «ne no” Enelish shies 
| tain, gorgeously colored, is duplicated | 4.Un¥ flag uponher breast 
in perfect outling at one end of the | «fmoiad' cle rt did ‘ie; 
ak 


‘mglad’’— she smilingly. confessed — 
lake; and at the other end the snuw-| ‘For Engiand’s sake todie 
| white glory of Mount 


ith Cavell, |. voy iri 

! + | A vol'ey!— 

neatly fifteen miles away, is reflected | A poUeY!=, and her spirit et _ 
softly. The Assiniboines have a legend | O foement wept ye o'er the dead, 
that the Rainbow, looking down from | _ Or had ye hearts of stone? 

the sky, saw a stretch of silver curving | Knew none of you her gentle hand 
like a deep bow through the pine- ; Had smoothed your comrade’s cot? 


| The Rainbow Lake 


1 know a lake among the hills 
So deeply blue that one would fain 
surmise 
|‘ Diwere nothing but a bit of failen skies, 
| Or hollow where the summer noonday fills 
| Ie fluent azure as it idly wills. 


Edith Cavell 


She faced the firing squad a‘one, 
And with unbandaged eyes, 
Looked upward to the moon that shone - 


happy color to add to his own splend-, 1° fire the fatal shot? 


or, so he came down to the lake to 
; get the bow of silver. Once on the | 
t i 


Her blood proclaims with crimson stain 
The doom of tyranny; 


woods. This, thought he, would a be | Shrank none of you from their command | 


) die in 
Who die as veasshe: 
|—E.S. Buchanan, 


or many 
‘ ed in the hos- 
Ws_in Belgium, caring with utmost 
levotion for the wounded soldiers, not 
only of the allies, but Germans als 

to scores ef whom she ministered, 
At last she was arrested, charged with 
helping ‘allied’ prisoners of war to es- 
cape. " She admitted the charge, and 
was condemned’ to die. Stronuous 
Pfotests and appeals were made by the 
neutral ambassadors, especially that of 
the United States, but all in vain. In 
the early morning of Oct. 11th, she 
was led out into a garden bya firing 
squad, where, without atremor, she 
died. It is stated that the German 
soldiers hesitated when ordered to fire, 
and a German officer drew a pistol 
from his belt and shot her in the heart, 
over which she wore a tiny British 


z- 

‘In, honor of this humble but heroic 
hospital nurse, was held one of the 
most impressive memorial services ever 
known in histuric Westminster Abbey. 
The great edifice was packed to the 
doors and thousands could not gain ad- 
mittance. Conspicuous among the 
crowd were large numbers of wound- 
ed soldiers attended by Red Cross 
nurses, and.six hundred of Miss Ca- 
vell’s sister nurses occupied seats of 
honor, In the vast audience: were 
members ef the royal family, members 
of the cabinet, leading military officers, 
the Lord Mayor and the diplomatic 
corps of the allies, and an immense 
concourse of the general public, chief 
ly women, many of them in black, the 
wives and sistersand mothers of the 
men at the front. 

The grey old sanctuary has witness- 
éd many a moving spectacle, many an 
impressive service, but perhaps it never 
before had seen anything quite like 
this. ‘‘Bur’’, says one who was pres- 
ent, ‘‘as we came out of the church, 
moved to tears and thrilled up to our 
throbbing throats, scarcely able to 
speak for the emotion that mastered us, 
we were saying to ourselves, ‘"No, not 
“Poor Nurse Cavell’ as we had been 
saying; no, not poor, but great, heroic, 
immortal, everlasting, victorioys. One 
of the sentinels on the hilltops of eier- 
nity who have won the right to stand 
by the beacon-fires of hope and sacri- 
fice which light up the destinies of 
mankind.’” 

And so she died. The hands that she had 

healed 

Took her rare life; the heads that she liad 


un 

Plotted the giving of her own death wend. 

Not womanhood ‘could save; not wouan- 
hood could shield. 


Her woman's gentle voice above the strife 
Wakes echoes from the secret golden bell 
Of conscience, so that time to come shail tell 
How that most honored death helped men 
to nobler life. 


The Fertile Edmonton District 


Here's a chance for every man. 

O glorious golden field! 

O bounteous, plenteous /and of poet's dreary! 

O'er thy broad plain the cloudlesssun 1c'et 
wheeled : 

But- some dull heart was brightened by its 
gleam 

To seize on hope and Fealize life's 
dream, 


The Province of Alberta is divided 
into three natural areas, each of a dis 
tinctly different type. The first com- 
prises the treeless, rolling praitie of 
Southern Alberta, the characteristics 
and chief resources and industries of 
which were described’ in the Jan. 15 


est 


| issue of The Canadian. 


The second or central part, known 
as the Edmonton District, is mustly 4 
ark-like country with numerous lakes 

(Coutinued on Page 7) 
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y night some other pu- 
pils and L wentte'the Salvation Arm: 

Barracks fer'a concert.” We danced 
and sang. We had’ sandwiches, ‘cake 
and tea for lunch. "We got home at 
10 o'clock.. We hada good tim 
Kathleen Darli 


On Feb3. rd, at night we had a car- 
nival on the boys’ rink. I wore'a cos- 
tume. I blackened my face. and hands. 
James Bedwell: was “‘The Tooner- 
ville Trolley."? He wore white whisk- 
ers and smoked a pipe. He was very 
clever, He won a prize. 

There was a big bonfire near the 
tink. We warmed our hands and feet 
atthe fire. 


weiners, six rolls, 
and an apple. 


On February, 3rd inthe aftenoon 1 
helped the boys. make their costumes 
for the carnival, so [stayed in the boys’ 
residence. At night we had a carnival 
inthe boy’s rink. I wore a mickey 
mouse costume. Willlie Williamson 
wore a tuxedo. Johr Kosti were a 
Viking’s costume. Buster Hoage dress- 
ed as Charlie Chaplin. -He. wore a 

* moustache. 

Jame Bedwell was .‘‘The Tooner- 
ville Trolley.’" He wore white whisk- 
ers and smoked a pipe. He was very 
clever. He won a prize. 

‘There was a bonfire near the rink. 
We warmed our hands and feet atthe 
fire. After the carnival, we went to the 
assembly room. We had* hot dogs, 
cocoa and apples for lunch. 

Lawrence Carley. 


Yesteaday we made some candy in 
our room. We cooked it on a small 
electric stove. 


Miss Tet put some 
pulted wheat in it. She put itina 
pan [twas nice. We ateit. 


Dorothy Medai. 


Last Wednesday we went to the 
barn. We sawa lot of cows ina stable, 
We ran up the lane to the pig pen. 

¢ saw some pretty ducks in a pen 

~ beside the pig pen. Then we ran to 
tome old barns. We climbed upon the 
hay ond slid down. We had lots of fun. 
\ Ruby Carnall. 


Lut Wednesday we went to sce the 
farm. We saw five calves playing in 
the bin yard. “There were a lot of 
Cows in a stable. We saw a man 
clearing out a stable. We looked in 
the window at the hens. ‘They flew 
around. Ruby saw four eggs in a 
Rest. ‘The bens were black and white. 

** The» had red combs, 
Gilbert Marshall. 


- i 


-Cotton 

In the spring in one of the Southern 
"ates, a farmer planted some cotton 
Seeds almost as kernels of corn in 
aiaitht rows like we do with corn in, 
Our country. : 1 

In two weeks the plants appeared! 
and needed the tain and the warm { 
Sunshine to. make them grow. When 
e long summer came, the workmen, 
who whe werk for the planter in the 


Ta Camasran a 
a 
; Was long and thick on the shee it 
was taken with ethers to anearby rail- 
| Way station. ‘I was not $0 clean nor 
white'like snow, so I was washed ina 
pond. My wool was so thick that it 
took a few days te dry. There two 
men putthe sheep in apen ‘one by one, 
shearing off their wool. 
_ Next I found myself packed down 
in a big sack and was hauled to the 
tailWay ‘station ‘in a truck with many 
other sacks of wool though they were 
Rot as pure as I was. Then I was piled 
on the top of the sacks in a freight train, 
{this taking me to the East where I 
would be soon made into yarn. 
Arriving there [found myself being 
cleaned over again, and again, and 
given a good pounding which made 
! me look cleaner as the journey on the 


Cotton fields, 
them. 

In September the cottonfield wasa 
beautiful sight and in the Southern 
United States the children knew little 
inow and the plants had blossomed 
into whut looked’ like the softest of 
snowballs. They were a5 thick as roses, 
on a rosebush. When they were Tipe, 
the pods, containing the €otton, burst 
open and the balls of fluffy white fibres 
were out of the pods. There are sev. 


eral kinds of cotton train Was a dusty one. 
tree-cetton, Sea-island cota! I was all wet and was looking much 
Cleaner and to be sure, | was clean 


Hemisphere and grows to a height of | after having the men scour me in lye, 
When the cotton is 


it n is | which took out. all the dirt. Iwas 
Tipe, \the negro people have to pick 'clean enough, yet full of burrs ‘nd 
it oe he Pode and then put it | sticks, and they were pulled out. Then 
into baskets an send it to ei mill | through a machine with sharp teeth [ 
: the cotton-fibres. | went, this tearing me into a fluffy 
Atter being sent crea the costa was | mass. | was fulty sootel but not so 
aced shipped to other | soft, so over the floor Was spread 
tee ne Northern United States | and sprinkled with olive oil. "Then to 
and in Europe. is it 
When'tiv'entan reaches the mill, | asbehecis gute mies 
itis torn apart by machinery which re-! with Ane sharp teeth. Out l came in 
moves the dirt, and then carded to re- layers called “‘laps’ from that 
move the fires: saaaliter ance are ‘chine. Into another machine I went, 
spun into threads. The threads are | coming out into yarn. I was yarn but 
aren ae cloth which people wear ‘the school puberuendent preferred 
to-day. Sometimes people wear col | royal blue, so they dyed me that colour. 
oured cotton clothes and these are dyed Next [ was taken i a face where 
before the threadsare woven. Cotton ;they knitted me into a fine sweater 
makes very good cloth. | with gold stripes for wi ings on the 
Oliver Diabo. | sleeves and pocket, akon the front 
—— ‘there was an ‘‘O.S.D."’ crest nicely 
di: i knitted. Then I was put in abox, and 
za) abe New peas oom the | fae tain sped on its way with mertll 
.» The new building, isd on} the: to the station, and by bus [-ar- 
iets field jst Behind the the gilt [ed here, magpie te Cee ee 


residence, near this residence and Mr | "Tae tr ak? poRenisar er Goede 
Fetterly’s residence, was started on the deaf girls. What good! care’she 
July the Léth, 1933. Ie is being con- ! takes of mre! She silt seo) be leaving 
fructed by Messrs. Miller and Edgar, | school, and I expece an beset 
pontractors from Kingston. Mr. Med- adventures soon. Would you not like 
ley was sent here tu be the Govern- | ty have an interesting life like me? 

ment inspector for the new building. Laura Cooke. 


had te hoe and plow 


The building, made of bricks from | Uf 
Mimico, is 154 feet long and 62 feet | ————_ 
wide and slate, which ‘comes from | A Loaf of Bread 


Wales, is used for the roof. It is val- | : : 
ued at $75,000 and will accommodate | _ | once lived with my brothers and 
ninety-four small boys and-girls under , sisters in a large wheat field. One day 
the charge of five supervisors. It is | 3 fatmer with a big machine, cut us 
expected to be completed on March | down and put us in some sacks, and 
Ist. As soon as it is completed the | placed usin a dark, dry barn. We did 
small children are supposed to be re- | Not mind that much because we'were 
moved from the old residences which | together, and could talk to one another, 
few accommodate all the children. | The birds who lived in the barn with 
Thompson & Morrison. | told us that they were going down 
jsouth. Some days later we heard the 
jwind howling outside. We stayed 
The Story of a loaf of Bread | there until the next spring and were 
I was a grain of wheat. I had | taken But and put in a machine which | 
many brothers and sisters. In” the ; scattered us and covered us with earth. 
spring we were planted in the cool i Te was very dark down in the earth so 
dark earth. 1 kept pushing myself up_and I fvas 
The rain came, and watered us, | growing bigger eacli day. Then I as 
and the sun warmed us, and soon we | cut down with my brothersand sisters, 
shed our hard hulls and putup soft. and taken to a large mill, and put in 
Breen shoots We grew and grew | several machines until we were ground 
until in the autumn we were very |intoflour. We thoughtit was all over 
golden in colour. ‘Then we were cut when we had to gothrough some more 
and threshed, and shipped to the mills. ' machines which separated us from all 
Here. we are washed and rolled, and | compfnions, such as wild buckwheat, 
sifted\and rolled again—six times. | and weeds, and We were ground into 
The flour—for we were flour now, ‘fine flour. We were then put into 
was shipped to many places. We were . bags and sent on board a ship to a city 
shipped to The Ontario School for. where we were placed in a store. 
the Deaf where the baker mixed us| One day aman came, and bought 
into dough. He put us in the oven the bag of flour I was in, and took me 
and baked us to a nice brown, then to the O.S.D., where I was put into a 
we were fed to hungry boys and girls. machine and made into dough. Then 
Judging by the quantity they ate we [was cut up, and put into pans. Later 
were good. Harold Young. I was put in an even and heated until 
Ose I was brown, and then taken out, and 


placed on the table for some of the deaf 
The Tale of an O.S.D. Sweater 


boys. They did not seem to care much 
T was the coat of a fine white sheep, about me or my history but ate me all 
which pastured on the plains or meun- 


up in one mouthful. 
tains out in the GreatWest. When I 


Lloyd Lomas. 


|The Book Turns Over Its 

Pages 

Here I am a ‘fine Teoking, green 
covered book stamped with the ceat- 
ef-arms of The Dominion of Canada. 
After many adventures I have come. 
to’ rest in the O. S. D. in Belleville. 
It looks as though I were going to stay 
here for the rest of my life. “Well, 
T've had a busy life. Perhaps someone 
would be interested in hearing the story 
of my adventures. ee 

ng ago. so long age | have lest 
count, I was alittle tree. [ have al- 
ways longed to be big and tall likelmy 
father who was so tall that he could 
see a long distance. However I had 
to be patient. I grew very slewly, 
but I was at last quite a big tree. 

One morning some men came and 
looked me. over. They saw that I 
‘was agood treeso they cut me down. 
Te hurt me a little but I didn’t mind 
that much. Several lumbermen drew 
me to the river where { stayed all 
winter. 

When the spring came, and the ice 
broke up, I was floated downto the 
lumber mill. Here I was taken inside 
where it made me sick to see the saws 
coming toward me. They soon sawed 
me into small blocks. . 

Later I was taken toa Paper mill 
where 1 vas putin hot water mixed 
with chemicals in which I was boiled 
for a long, long time. When | was 
quite soft, 'I was taken and beaten into 


I was put through several rolling pro- 
cesses. When I was finally finished, 
I came out as pure white paper. 

I was packed up and put on a train 
where | was taken to Southern Ont- 
ario where J was eut into sheets, seven 
and one-half by five inches, for a book. 
{ was put through a press where my 
Pages were covered with printing and 
Pictures. In another Part of the fac- 
tory my sbeets were bound together, 
and made into a book. » 

Lam very proud of myself. I have 
ahardcover. My name is Dominion 
Language Series, Book Ill. The 
words which were printed on my Pages 
were written by four school inspectors 
in British Columbia. 1 have several 
nice pictures. One is the picture of the 
Prince of Wales, all coloured. 

I was sold to a book store in Belle- 
ville. Mr. Lally close me with several 
others because I am useful to the Pupils. 
I now have a good home in the class- 
room where | hope to stay the rest of 
my life. 


My Story 

I lived ina bag in a clean room 
with many of my brothers and sisters. 
We were not all in one bag, and there 
were several in the room, but we 
could talk to one another. I can hardly 
remember my past ‘life except that [ 
had once lived in a sunny plain where 
the gentle wind rocked us to sleep. 

One day a man in « white cap and 
a white apron came into the room. He 
put me with my brothers and sisters on 
bis shoulder and went out. My friends 
called “*Good-bye’” after us, and then 
the door closed behind us. We were 
put in a machine, and mixed with sey- 
eral other things, and then the mach- 
ine began to turn and so made us into 
dough. After a while we were taken 
out. A man cut us into pieces. After 
several hours we were put into an oven. 
When we were nice and brown we 
were taken out. Again we were put 
into a machine but instead of mixing 
{US together this machine cut us into 
j Slices: We were then heapedon a 
plate and set on atable. You see us 
every day but you never think much 
| of us except that we are good to eat. 
| You never think that wewho are so 
‘common have such a history. 


Willie Toews. 
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pulp. My knots were cemoved, and « 
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To Educate, not Instruct, the 
Ideal 


A few weeks ago Superintendent 
Fetterly gave an address to the 
members of his staff in which he said 
the time was ripe for a change in 
educational ideals and methods, an 
extended report of his address appear- 
ing in The Canadian of Jan.15 A 
few days later Dr. Bishop gave an 
address to the Rotary Cluo in Belle- 
ville, which was very similar in 
general purport. This looked iike 
a pleasing and hopeful cuincidence. 
Then acouple of weeks ago Dr. Fyfe, 
Principal of Queen's University, King- 
ston, was the guest speaker at the 
“Get-Together- Banquet’ in Belle- 
ville, and expressed opinions that were 
almostidentical. “Thisthreefold 1den- 
tity of thought and outlook passes the 
bounds of mere coincidence, and is 
indicative of the new constructive 
spirit that is animating thoughtful 
educationists, presaging the beginning 
of a new era in pedagogic methods 
and educational ideals. 

The best school, Dr. Fyfe said, is 
the school that has the best teacher, 
and the best teacher is onc that does 
the least possibleteaching. ‘There is, 
he says, too much teaching and too 
ittle left to the student to find out fer 

himself. *‘Forcible feeding in 
school’’ he declared, “‘isas painful 
and unsatisfactory as the forcible feed- 
ing of suffragettes in English jails 
many years ago. A_ good school is 
one where scholars may develop grad= 
ually and assimilate what is just before 
them. A good teacher, he said, ‘‘is 
the one who stimulates the maximum 
of. interest in his pupils.’" He knew 
of a teacher who said “‘! never taught 
anybody anything."” Yet he had 
attained the most favorable results. 
He’ simply directed and advised but 
kept himself in the background as far 
as possible, leaving the pupils co find 
out things fer themselves, which, 
under proper stimulation, they were 
keen to do, “‘It ¥§ an essential aim 
of every school to have the pupils 
learn how fo learn’? The same 
ideal should dominate in the university. 
The ideal professor was one who 
could arouse the ,interest of the stu- 
dents and instead of trying to lecture 
the lessons into them, would say, 
“‘Come along and work with me.’ 
~ How vastly better this is than for stu- 
dents to sit in the lecture room, swal- 
low the food prepared for them by the 
professor, and atthe end ot the session 
bring it all undigested up again. 


Seeking First Things First 

An article in thz Minneapolis Jour- 
nal under this title indicates the only 
way in which national and internation- 
al discords and -antagonisms, and all 


‘other evils, can be overcome. In his of th 


recent address to our Staff; reported in 
‘a previous issue, Mr. Fetterly express- 
ed similar sentiments, and advocated 


that the teaching of these principles 


should be the prominent feature and 
actuating ideal in “all” departments 
of educational work. After. pointing 
‘out that what all classes of people, all 
governments, are seeking for above all 
else is material prosperity, the Journal 
avers that this is ‘approaching the 
whole’ problem of world recovery 
frem the wrong end’*, and continues: 


“Shall we never learn the lesson, 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom and all 
these things shall be added unto you?” 
“Establish justice, punish the oppres- 
sor, judge the widow and the father- 
less, and then come and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord.’ The moral 
and spiritual ideals are primary, not 
secondary. They furnish the dynamic 
of the social order. Itis not necessary 
for us to be prosperous, it is necessary 
for us to be decent and true. It is not 
even necessary for us to have food. 
Men have starved before now fora 
great cause. 

“The historian Green tells us that 
England escaped a French revolution 
because for a generation and more, the 
Wesley religious movement had been 
spreading the principles of righteous- 
ness and love among the people, so 
thatthe ends of social reform were 
attained without revolution. 


“We can net lift ourselves by our 
boot straps. we can not strong arm 
prosperity But we can preach right- 
cousnessand brotherhood in season and 
out of season, taking 
practise itourselves. We can enthrone 
the spirit above the flesh When that 
day comes, fuli_ measure, pressed 
down, shaken together and running 
over will be poured out for us” 


Is Christianity losing its appeal and 
its power? Is interest in and belief in 
the Bible dying out? Some people say 
$0, either ignorantly, or becaust.this is 
their personal experience. But let the 
facts speak for themselves. The Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible ety was 
founded in 1804 Since then it has 
sent over 440 million copies of the 
Scriptures to all parts of the world, 
Durmg 1933, the Bible was translated 
into twelve new languages, making a 
total of 667. Last year 10,627,470 
copies were circulated, 857,000 being 
in the British Isles, 317,000 in Ca- 
nada, 4,205,000 in Asia. In addition 
to these vast numbers, there were other 
millions issued by other societies and 
by thousands of publishing houses in 
all parts of the world, notably Ameri- 
ca and western Europe — Every book- 
store has it on sale, a copy, in most 
cases several copies, can be found in 
nearly every home, and by the gener- 
osity of the Gideons, @ copy has been 
placed in nearly every room in every 
hotel in Canada and United States, 
often by the special request of the 
Proprietors. We are sure that it is no 
exaggeration to say that never has so 
much interest been taken in the Bible, 
and never was it so widely read, as 
to-day, and all over the continent 
summer and winter Bible Schools are 
carried on for the special study of this 
Book and of religious problems, such 
as was held in Bellevilie a few weeks 
ago. 4 


Holding High the Torch 

On. Jan.19 Sir William Mulock, 
the Grand Old Man of Ontario, and 
fuli of honors as of years, celebrated 
his nineticth birthday, and in comme- 
moration of the event a vreat banquet 
was given in his honor, attended by 
the leading statesmen, business men 
and members of the bar and ju: 


care first to - 


Olympic Torch races. 
ant carried a lighted torch in his hand 
and the winner was not necessarily the 


one who arrived first at the goal, but 


the one who first reached tht goal 
with his torch still burning brightly. 
“The beauty and symmetry of this 
restriction,”” said Mr. Mulock, ‘‘as 
touching life J leave to every manto 
apply and take to-his own discerning 
heart. Tod: in that far-off time, 
the real winner is not the man who 
first arrives, whom the world soshal- 
lowly regards as’ first in the race, in 
terms of wealth, station, garish honors 
or other false standards of success. 
“‘Many a man has thus arrived ap- 
parently triumphant, but with his torch 
extinguished in. irremediable. gloom; 
the torch of health, the torch of hon- 
or, the torch of domestic bliss’or of 
Parental joy. The true winner, the 
real winner, is he who pressed earn- 
estly, even passionately, to the goal; 
who has safely guarded the sacred 
flame, and who has held high to the 
end the torch of health, the torch of 
true fellowship, the torch. of precious 
friends of his hour and day, the torch 
of joy in everything that enriches life, 
and, what an encouraging thought, 
that in such a race every cont 
may, if he so strives, win some 


We Thank You 


The following letter from the 
Secretary of the Tourist and Conven- 
tion Bureau of Winnipeg and Manito- 
ba, speaks for itself: — 

Editor The Canadian: ’ 
Dear Sir: . 

We wish to thank you for copy of 
your publication, ‘The Canadian,’’ 
and to express appreciation for the ex- 
cellent write-up given therein to Man- 
itoba, This should have a very mater- 
ial bearing, in making our Province 
better known to your many readers 
throughout Ontario. It is literature 
such as this that makes fora better un- 
derstanding between the peoples of 
our various provinces, and conveys an 
intelligent knowledge of what will be 


found of historical, scenic and other , 


interests throughout this Canada of 
ours. We would appreciate ix if you 
could send usa few additional copies of 
this issue of “The Canadian.”” 
Yours very truly, 
G. F.C. Poussette 
Executive Secretary. 


Willthey shut out Canadians? 

“The Convention Weekly Bullet- 
in’’ criticises the title ‘Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf’’, 
with which criticism we agree. --We 
often wondered why the word ‘‘con- 
vention”’ is used. The word means a 
meeting or cuming together at a stat- 
ed time, whereas this organization is 
continuous. The Bulletin, which we 
ume is official, suggests the title, 
ional Association of Instructors 
of the Deaf.’’Of course, if adopted, 
this would close the door to all Cana- 
dians. When the term.**American’’ is 
used, even though our friends over 
there arrogate it to themselves, Cana- 
dians logically have an cqual stanaing, 
for we do not recognize its restricted 
application, and have as much right to 
be called Americans as they have. 
But‘ ‘national’ would apply solely to 
United States teachers, and Canadians 
would be eliminated, unless as guests 
or honorary members. 

Here is our suggestion. There have 
recently been many complaints about 


Each contest- 


hose who 


Towa Hawkeye “‘In Memoriam J, 

¢ Long, M.A., Litt. D. 1869. 
1933,’*is composed entirely of ‘'a rich 
| outpouring of sentiment from his far- 
flung circle of friends’, prefaced bya 
beautiful personaltribute from his in- 
timate frichd and co-worker,Tom L, 
Anderson. To have se lived, so la. 
bored, so achieved as to elicit and to 
merit such glowing words of apprecia- 
tion‘and commendation from so many 
leading educators of the deaf who are 


; complished, is ‘better than Grandeur, 
; better than gold, than rank and title a 
{ hundred fold.¢” 

Mr. Anderson has been promoted 
to the principalship of the Lower 
; School formerly held by Dr. Long. No 
more worthy successor could be found. 
} Few teachers have so comprehensive 
| agrasp of the problems involved in the 
yeducation of the deaf, no: one sur- 
| passes him in enthusiasm, devotion 
and high idealism. 


"| The Superintendant,of the Indiana 


! School says: 

| ** It has been our policy to acquaint 
the public.as much as possible with the 
work of this school. This we have done 
through demonstrations of our work 
in various communities, through. lect- 
ures, through correspondence, through 
‘summer field work,* through athletic 
contests with many schools, through 
“Scout activities and by entertaining 
visitors. Since the holidays demonstra- 
tions have been given at different 
places in Indianapolis, at Burnetsille 
and Alexandria. Among our recent 
visitors was a Social Service class of 
fifty or more adults from the ‘Third 
Christian Church of Indianapolis. 
The class in social science from a 
number of schools have been our yuests 
from time to time. Through these va- 
rious means of contact wepear of deal 
children who should be in school’’ 


Dr. Saunder’s experiments with 
cereals have given to the wo ida 
hulless oat, free from hard iumes, and 

‘a hulless, beardless barley. They have 
produced the famous ‘‘Ruby,"* Pre- 
lude’? and “‘Garnet’ wheats which 
ipen earlier than **Marquis,"’ eatly 
enough, indeed, to be grown success- 
fully in the Yukon and in far northern 
Saskatchewon. Dr. Saunders’ reports 
and papers have introduced his owa 
experimental methods into far-off 
lands. But his name will live through 
the ages, not for these, but as the dis- 
coverer of “‘Marquis’? wheat, the 
wheat that first gave Canada its present 
status as a great wheat-growing coun- 
try. . 


Ottawa---Canada has, mainly due to 
trade agreements entered in recent 
years with Australia, practically cap- 
tured the lumber market of that com- 
monwealth and stands in a fair way (0 
benefit considerably from the pending 
increase in building activities., In the 
latter pare of 1931 a new trade a- 
greement between Canada and Aus- 
tralia was negotiated. Results from 
this new agreementare shown in Can- 
‘ada’s exports to Australia in the first 
half of 1932 when they totalled 51, 
291,000 teet and for the first half of 
laste year they increased further [0 
64,770,000 feet or 88%. 


» en 


The January first edition of the. 


conversant: with the work he has ac- > 
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‘Tz Cawapian 2 Page 5 
Oncari Association of the. Deat shents ey, ptncmualice How ous Boies wingers) Costumes were very Rangers 4 — 0.S.D, 1 
- ——— 2 Nes “did enjoy it, an 1 the staff, | good, yet the others were also very Ti it f 
OFFICERS, Well) they had just as good time as the good indeed! After the skating a] en "Thursday Ee ae once 
Hon. Parnon, H.B. Perrenuy, M.A., Bein! babies’? z lunch was served is the assembly ‘hall, | seniors suffered a 4 to 1 defeat. 


: iE | The list of events and winners and the prizes distributed. Mr. O* 
i. PRESIDENT. Geo. F. StewAnr, Bellovilix ss prizes distributed. Mr. O? |. 
Feasipgnr away J Gnocuen Tononre | follow: Hara; chairman of ‘the joint athletic 
Seonerane E. Mebnins, beases Pees : committee, and his assistants deserve 
every credit for the splendid manner in 


Fucasonen -- HJ, (navn, fnanrvonn Giris : : 
Gtzabow, Hawitions Chaat Ac iia Weck: | Le Hat. Jone race F. Willoughby, | which the carnival and oe Beat eae EG 
SEA : 2. 100 yde-"K. Hale ew; were arranged. to retire with a frost-bitten nose as did 

: ee Ee Howie of the Rangers. The period 

aR: FG ended 11," 

THE CANADIAN 3. Jes done R.  McKinrick,~ E. pockey In the second the Rangers notched 

4. Sr fs tae Hale (EB Morri 0.8. D. Sr. 30 — Rangers 2} two, Lee and Jones scoritig. Time 
TG | <1 Mean RO Renedice are obke: | On Friday evening, in a clean, fast| and’ again the OSD, jaraids were . 
Senor Morro: ‘The greatest hap-| 5, Qbattcle Recon tit Morrison,) | @2me of hockey, the O.S. D. Seniors] robbed of what‘ looked like sure ecules. € 


Owing to the extremely cold weath- 
er play was ragged, Thompsen opened 
the scoring after thirty-five seconds of 


iness is found in making others ry defeated the Rangers from the city by | by brilliant playing of Hannain the 
happy ee Willereney Ce Benedict) Fee ccowerae opposingnets, In the third, Rangers 

6. Baby Gitls— M. Bendall M. In-| ,, The Rangers drew first blood when | increased their lead when Jones tallied 

= ince tane SE Wilke oe ena \Howie oanerealiaaints Puck in the | and although the O.S.D, pressed hard 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 15th, 1934 Points obtained — ‘orner and beat Egginton from close | till the bell they failed to notch t 
== |" St.—K. Hales 6; L. Cocke 2, E, it: Soon after Thompson evened the | another, , 
‘Mortison’ 2, 'R. ~Benediee 3, | Count on a pass from Kowalewicz. After the game players of both teams 
Int—F. Willoughby 5, L. Reed 2, |. In the second period Mellraith, for | spent considerable time thawing out 


Our boys are greatly interested i 
the fate that a Canadian, Alexand 


a ! A the visitors, rushed from end to end | ears, fingers, toes ete, which had been 
Hurd of Hamilton, has set a world’s ji so Sminen ei E Desi eafeoliithe deteneniaea score, For| touched by frost. 
record for the mile, a record of 2 wR Share es 3, E Donald 2, the remalider of the second period the) Referee: Frank Cunningham. 1 
minutes 36 7-10 seconds. ade O.5. D. forward line kept up a steady 
ss Boys ; bombardment on the visitors’ goal but it fi 
The Badminton Clab met for anoth- 1. Jr. Race— J. Brennan, G. Evans, | "48 not until near the end that Mel. | 0-5: D. Studentat S, A. Jobllee 
Tperssion on Friday, February 2nd, |1- Jr. Nahrgang. |” oche, Meyetteand Hatst; sweeping in coltiuuing the, week-end’s jubilee 
The evening saw some fastand keen- 2 Baby Bayne D Thibault, G, three abreast, were able to fool Hanna, cele uote the local Salvalonits 
ly contested matches After the con- | 2- Hood, Gi sea cal Melochetgeiinee the goal,” Meyerre | Were hee jo.alroup et ater ieren Bs 
clusion of play, Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 3. 100 yar (R. Thompson F, and Haist assisting, from the Ontario School fore ¢ Dea! 
Guire and Miss Lillian McGuire en- | 3- Diron). E.’Meloche, B. Righ.  Aboutthe middle of the thigd period, ee nag 
tertined the members to adeighiful | Divon NoHciontee Meloche put his team one up'when he | 0 the Citadel Monday Ey ak 
lanes z 4. Juv. race— W. Kinisky, C, Splitthe defence and skated right inta Sorin uioneta Brana Reigdnic 
Nearly.all of the Badminton Club] ” Nahrgang, M. Wilson, the net, getting the winning goal un- crintendene of hetech ae Shiee rt B. : 
turned out Friday niche Feb, th | 5. Sear tC Hien) Wf ete ee sui cre wets) rersing | UET Sen ol ON Tchecl Mr spoke 
number of closely contested games Burlie, E. Cloutier, N. Haw- Mras etnies aie very sympathetically on bebalf of the ’ 
layed, the regular playing of| _ thorne. Bis inaL THE SATY rece aeri he eblldecd and TplesicdtbarNee bs 
were played, 4 Ln ae 6. Obstacle race— J. Kosti, B, steed out, making many sensational pees ven. break’ when the: ti 
meena snowed to Gd shane . Ren a Gili cr. aves of what looked to be sure goals, | given in even real ie se the time 
raed foyer ciony nn 7. Kiet cS, B, Ho snd Melay ees use tum take he pes 
warded for ¢ cir tay aaa en-| 7. He re B. Palin ot 1 et hockey. Forthe O.S, D. ‘Thompson ciiets at Waleerearniers: : le pointe 
joying the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs, Rel; R “Team pad sed of did trojan work on the defense, with pesnnets i fratning now ‘being given 
Blanchard in the sitting room of the ee ace. an 1 Sr sy: te. Bert Richardson andSero ably assist. to the made ae some respects 
school, where they were treated to a i oem Hales, owale- ing. Epginton in the nets played a real pea he 4 st d Bi or nary Bu iciand oe 
most appetizing lunch. [se ee Moree: fame and Melochey Meyereand Bue) Pidbcho0l “semis of, education) 
i Fae ‘oints obtained — lie combined nicely on the forward line. | ¢Shecially so . fi 
paper tale ReNEA Ge eee pee Bealee at eae Frank Lee banded the bell ose | Mist Furl at spoke and outed 
ject. They have named their new W. Nahrgang 1. satisfaction of all, meting only two tothe deaf children. She remarked 


Nenture ““Excelsior”’, and there is a Sr. —Thompson 6, Meloche 3. penalties, one to each team. 
Complete ofice staff of workers, edi-|  Burlie 3, Clowier 2, Richard- Lineups: 

tors, local reporters, feature writers, | son 2, Hawthorne 2, N. Haw- Rangers— Goal, Hanna; defense, 
world reporters and artists. thorne 1. Andrews," Mcliraith; forwards, | 


that the program would show how they 
tty to mix pleasure with instruction, 
—Ontdrio- Intelligencer. 


“ Juv.—Kinisky 3, C. Nahreang 2, Howie, Parks, Joues, Mackenvie, 3 Soeaevaneea ie 
* The seni fourth, ata nave;choten M. Wilson 1: Matis, McCreary, Andrews. _ |. Senior Hockey fg 
aimingat bet einduscrions: The jun- O.S. D. — Go: ‘uginton; defense, Three teams comprise the senior 


H wai 
e set as their aim “good | ‘The Annual Carnival Thompson, Richardson; forwards, | hockey. le 
| 


peat ie. The Shamrocks cap- 
ior four ‘ i 5 ained by Glen Harrison, The Hawks 
ieenahions ik ches “ro | ival, 3 j in Meloche, Meyette, Burlie, Sera, | tained 
eer with their motto of *‘Pro Reo eart een grants Kowalewics,’) Hales L: Bostnari, | led by Earl Meloche and the Quakers 
5 held Zou Satuiday. Fecteny Selicae, Ledioridve by Walle Burl er blayineleeven a 
Talking about records Billy Rule an ideal night for skating, clear and Lia scite s games the Shamrocks and Hawkyare 


pees most of them around here. He ! cool, and everyone was in high spirits. Ki-y Loop ee re ros Teese 

chan ecial Science project a weath- | Cur rink taded from its preseiit com~ ea BS tacan ale poine, behinds Waite ee 

c F This wine. | : raging a whirlwind third period ral- | point behind. | With continued co 

hat a noes with grea) MoRe@lce, appearance, and appeared ly the O'S.D. juveniles came from | weather the remaining fine games of 

sariation in temperature,.. sunlight, | mopolitans aye orate oko tened behind to play the group leading Rough the schedule should furnish some keen, 

ihe work of aesath ada feet2 MARE out of Treasure Inland, modcen com- Riders a4 c 4 sie so eulatuvenile | combenitort 2 ae 

the work of greatly added interest. I sag and old time fairy tales, What'a fixture ine G Ipc Sei ie a es 

Billy, however, missed seeing the | charm and novelty there- was! The Arena Tuesday evening, Feb-6th. | gradual development in instru- 

most interesting Phenomenon. of a atmosphere was a happy one, and The group leader, forged to the front | ments for use in training residual hear- 

prismatic bow accompanied by two everyone, spectators and participants, in the initial frame by out-gcoring the | ing is being achieved by the experi- 
sun dogs in the clear frosty sky on entered into the general fun, The lads fromtheO. S. D. by t! ree goalsto| mental section of the Public Works 


a ii k though their one only to add another in the middle | under the direction of Mr. Livingston. 
Mendiy atternech: Peat aeean ‘dlimination, eamte, when the boys from the School | Last year fabric hangings were used to 
Sone is a for the Deaf was scoreless. Headed by [absorb sounds in two of the rooms 

Winter Sports | hele, awards! were: Lee Bostnari- Kowalewicz: and Haist | having mechanical aids, Lary fens 


| Most original girl — Ella Pritchard .h0°0,'. D. juveniles came to life in work has been done with a. special 


rept ice races were held on Friday, s4ost original Foy Frostmts Bedwell the tinal stanza to play the Rough phiter hich is supposed to give just 

dered ne secand, | These arejcon~/ Baer dressed gitl == Florence Langdon, Riders completely off their feet and all by good results at a considerable saving, 

sidered an annual event, but for the pest dressed boy — John Kosti Fait win the the contest, when. they ——— ; * 
Heer vigus, winters; there has been\. pect comic gist — Eleanor Morriscin scored 3 guals in quick succession and; In his address at our banquet, D#. 

noice. This year there has been con- Best comicboy — “‘Buster’’ Hoage (vere pressing for the much needed Cydy referred to the liseioueanees 

tinued cold weather, almost too cold; 


butthe Joint Athletic Committee made The carpenter shop had provided ¢Xtragoal, when the final w histle blew. grown in Palestine, which are beyond 
a happy selection of their date, for the material for abon-fire, and when this The O.S.D. team are now in jecond question the very best inthe world.’ 
Weather was ideal : was lighted it provided a cheery gath- place, one game behind the leading Qur readers will be intercocd sy 
‘Allatended he races from tiny to Sing thes seeming tohave provided Rough Riders, who incidentally hve knowing that a great many of the nent 
to the: Hi h School pupils ad goed a wane carpet toa place of leaping ot lost a single game in their group crop will be packed in Canadian 
interest was shownilandiike entry list flames, dancing shadows, with ah ever- this season. The line-up—O S. D> made boxes, an order having just been . 
was large i 1 ces changing crowd of fairladies, yallant Rolando, Lethbridge, Hawthorne, given in. E tish Columbia for a thous- 
havingto bet iahenige Compenien |) bies of the past, modern comics or Kowalewica, Bostnari, Thorburn, and tons of shooks, sufficient for 
aanete e run in ease i Sm pertion oe ee oF ee ene out of their Haist, Kosti, Evans and Compton. 100,000. boxes. It is expected that 
lic school; the pupil of the high conoaney home Rear del oateen Roush Risers Coron, O° Nol Ver orhcrorders willfoliow. “Recent ship: 
school, alsa entered ivalliaces: The Vikings from the dim past, movie sin V. Rowbotham Parks, Doran, ments of South African orangesarriving 
shsiacle race ‘provided fun for the characters, anda host (ramstories of Tapp and Reynolds. a Canadian ports were also packed in 
*pectators. The baby races were adventure and fairyland. Thoughthe Referee—Cliff Howie. Canadian-made boxes. 
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: Class 


room Locals 


Last Saturday { got a letter from my 
father and sister. “I was glad to get it: 


Alice IN WoNnDERLAND 
Last week we went to the movies 
with Miss Handley. We saw Alice in 
Wonderland. She went to sleep ina 
big chair)‘She dreamed a very funny 
dream. .\ Phyllis Thompson. 


Alice dreamed there was a room be- 
hind the mirror. She pushed the mir- 
ror. [topened. She went into the room. 
She saw funny little people. She slid 


down stairs. She saw a white ‘rabbit. - 


It ran into a hole. Mary Yurek. 


Alice went into the hole. She fell 
down, down, down. She opened four 


doors. She opened a very little door. : 


She could ‘not go through it. She drank 


something. She grew ‘ery tall. She! 


cried. She ate something. She got very 
short. Shirley Scott. 


Alice went through the little door. 
She saw a mouse swimming in the 
water. She swam in the water. She 
saw a funny snail, a bat, a cow,'a 
turtle, horses, a frog, a baby, a cat, 
aduck, a manona horse, many funny 
people and a big egg. It talked and 
laughed. It sat on a wall. Ic fell. It 
was Humpty Dumpty. 

Maureen Stewart. 


St. Valentine’s Day will be next 
week. We shall make valeutines. We 
shall send them home. Eileen Barratt. 


T got some biscuits and three big 
bars. I gave some money to Miss 
Ford. She bought some cornflakes 
and some jam fur me. 

Gordon Owen. 


I got a letter and tencents. | gave 
the money to Miss Ford. She bought 
some gum forme. — V'eddy George 


We rode down town in the bus. It 
was very cold. We went into three 
stores. { bought some candy, peanuts 
and gum. Nelson bought some peanuts 
and gum. Miss Handley bought some 
candy and ice-cream cones. She gave 
them to us. ‘\Mary Churchill. 


I gota letter and some candies from 
home. — The girls saw a ground hog. 
Jack Hovey, 


Last Saturday night we had a Car- 
nival. Mary C. and Shirley skated, 
They looked funny. They had apples, 
buns, hot dogs and cucoa. 

Nelson Wedye. 


“The boys and girls had races on the 
boys’ rink last Friday. Gordon came 
fourth. Kathleen Bartley. 

x 


Last Saturday 1 played hockey. 
Thevscore was 11-3. My team lost. 
Gerald was trying tu score but he did 
not. He knocked me down and I hurt 
my wrist/so that I have to weara strap 
around it. He told me that he was very 
sorry. Kenneth Ansley. 


My brother William is nicknamed 
Billy Goat. He will drive to Belleville 
to see me as soon as he gets his new 
licence. He knows the way to Belie- 
ville. Harold Smith. 


On Feb. 2nd I gota letter with ten 


> Cents and some gum in it from my 


father. In the letter he told me that 
the police were busy looking for a 


I read it. [got 25‘cents in it from 
; father. My ‘niother will send me 25 
cents after a while. “Wanda Wozick. 


boy aged 6 yrs. missing from Brantford, 
People told the police that some one 
saw him playing down by the canal. 

ethaps he got drowned, The fire- 
men went down to get him but the ice 
was too thick. I hope that they find 
“him sconer or later. He told me that 
he was going t» send me a box. I get 
boxes pretty nearly every two weeks. I 
like them very much. Tom Blow: 


picture of my brother and sister-in-law. 
T was so glad to get it. My brother 
was married last November. 

Vielet Salminen. 


On Saturday night we had acarnival. 
Many boys and girls wore costumes. 
| Some. of them were funny and others 
were pretty. James Bedwell made a 
| Toonerville trolley. It was very funny. 
Hewastheconductor. Buster Hoage 
pretended to be Charlie Chaplin. | He 
was very funny and we all laughed at 
him John Kosti was. a Viking. He 
{had horns and long hair. Florence 
| Langdon and Ella Pritchard had pretty 
| Valentine costumes “Eleanor Morri- 
json pretended to bea little girl. She 
| had a ribbon on her head and a doll. 
1 The ice-races were held at 2.30} Three girls and three boys got prizes. 
P. M. on Feb, 2nd. We got ready in ; Then we had a large bon-fire beside 
| the residence and then went totherink. ‘the rink. We got warm and then 
We waited until out race was called. | went to the assembly-room for lunch, 
Mr. Lally was the starter. He said, | Gladys Webb. 
“One, two, three, go'’and we all 
started off. I'skated hard afd tried to | 
win I came first. 
| my red ribbon. 


I helped make a map of Ontario in 
the sand table. We made rivers and 
lakes. We shall mark some cities. 
It was a difficult map to make. We 
enjoy making maps-in the sand table, 

F, J. Mair. 


Feb.9th, will be my birthday. I 
shall be fifteen years old. 1am al- 
| ways happy on my birthday. 

] Gerald Bilow. 


On Mon. Feb .5th. Mr. Gordon 
I felt very proud of ‘told us that we would go to the Salva, 
Ruth McKittrick. | tion Army Hall to play the band and 


ing. 
After school we got dressed. Then 
We went to the city in the evening. 
The Salvation Army Hall is on Pin- 
in favour of Michael's nacle St. We got out there and went 


Last Saturday morning Carl Wolfe’ 
Ouawa team played Michael's team. | 
Lee Bostnari was referee. The score 
was 3-1 i 


Canadiens. I played fer the Canadiens into the hall, 
and we won. I felt very proud.“ | We played the band. and sang 
Bruce May. | ‘Jesus Loves Me’’ and ‘Jack and 

gir’, 


I received a long letter frem my! We saw William Williamson and 
sister Jennie. She takes painting les- | Robert Thompson swing’chibs. The 
sons and violin lessons. She senttwen- | people clapped. Then we had lunch 
ty-five cents to me. and came back to O. S. D. It was a 

My little brother, Stanley wrote a' very cold night. It was 31° below 
Note to me in Jennie’s\letter. — Heis , zero. Ethel Hooey. 
seven years old, Henry Husak 

‘Yesterday afternoon my__ step- 

I received several birthday presents | Mother's father, mother, Bobby, Doris 
from my girl friends on my birthday, 4nd a friend came to see me. Miss 
Jan. 31st. I felt very happy. jIrene Reid told Mr. Fetterly that I 

Bessie Smith. | Would go to the Salvation Army Hall. 
{She told them that it was on Pinnacle 

Alter Chitosan Lieaneies the Steet ie fede (atheircarto Thelma 
S.D. from Chatham. Miss Ford | (Imus, house. I took off my coat, 
put ine in Miss Nurse's class first, | hats scarf, cloves and Tubbers. In :the 
was there for a little while. Then ] | €Venine my friend gave me an orange 

and two packages of gum. [ put them 

in the pocket of my coat. I gave 
Thelma a picture of Jean Harlow. 
Jessie Auld. 


came to Miss Bell's class. 1 can hear 
alittle. I like to listen to the radio-ear. 
Keith Wakefield, 
! 
Last Dec 14th [ got a letter from 
my sister Geraldine. She told me that 
aman drove a truck with a bull in it.” 
The bull jumped out and swam across 
the river to our farm. In the afternoon 
the bull ran. down our field. Then it 
jumped over the fence and ran u 
the road to Chamber's. Mr Chamber 
caught the bull and it was tied up in 
Chamber's barn. It was very cross 
and wild. They were afraid of it 
Anna Hedden. 


Last Friday afternoon it was very 
cold and bright. We were glad. At 
20’ clock we put on our skutes and 
warm clothes, because it was so cold. 
All the girls went to the boys’ rink 
and then the races began. The small 
{children raced with no skates. The 
teachers gave them sume candies for 
| prizes. Then intermediates and seniors 
jraced. They got ribbons and Points 
for prizes. Violet, Steve, Michael and 
Ethel raced. Ethel fell. Michael came 
third. Violet came third too. It was 
funny. Everybody was cold and ran 
in to get warm. Bertha Patrick. 


I got a letter from my mother, She 
told me_ that my father will come to 
see me on Feb, 17th. It is my birth- 
day. Ishall be glad to see him. My 
mother will make a very pretty birth- 
day cake and write my name on it. 
My class will have a party on Feb. 19. 
Perhaps we shall have a lot of fun 
on my birthday. Hazel Blair. 


1 gota letter from Elizabeth. She 
told me that my two married cousins 


jine’s. They will stay there for about 
{two weeks. Elizabeth thought they 
would visit us, 


Last Thursday I got a letter from 
imy mother. My father and mother 
are looking for a house. They will 
be moved inte another house when 


better again, she. wasstill very pale. 
I was very sorry for her. I was very 
glad to get the letter. 

Margaret Krause. 


I received a box from home with a| 


and theit families are at aunt Cather- | 


* Hannie hada sore throat but she was | 


and my team pi 
time. : The’ ‘score was 

Jack Bossence scored 
two goals. Jack Damore-scored one 
goal We hada‘goodtime, Ic was 
very cold and [ram to the basement 
toget warm, Next Saturday we shall 


play again. 
Michael Wilson. 


Feb. 3rd, we had an ice carnival, 
Iwas dressed as. a funny man. [had 
{on an’ old softhat and carried a gun 
inmy hand. I looked very funny. [ 
hada mustache too. “People did not 
know me at first. 

R. W. Pierce, 


* Some pupils made costumes for the 
carnival. They dressed and showed 
theircostumes to the little children. We 
skated’ on the boys’ rink. Mr. Lally 
made a bonfire. Then we went to the 
assembly-room. We had some hot- 
dogs, weiners buns, cocoa’and ap- 
ples, Some of the teachers served the 
lunch. Wehada good time. [was 
tireg after so much fun, 

* Catherine Culhane 


Last Friday, Feb. 2nd we had races 
on the boys’ rink. Jimmie Brennan 
went na race with some big boys, and 
he came first. He won a ribbon 
Gordon Evans came second, He got 
a blue ribbon. Wallace Nahrgang 
came third. He got a yellow ribbon. 
 I-did not go in any race because I had 
no 'skates to race with. I felt disap- 
pointed, Leslie Fowler. 


I received a nice box from my home 
last week. I got a pretty pen and pen- 
cil set, some money, gum and candy. 


Louis Eide’ 


I received a letter from my brother, 
Jack. He is working in the bush north 
of Fore William., He says it is very 
cold there and the snow is very deep. 

Donald Mackenzie. 


Last week | got ared tam and a pair 
of brown gloves from my mother. | 
think the tam is very prety. 

m Eveline Renaud. 


On Feb, 3rd some boys and I shov- 
elled snow off the rink and flooded it 

The ice was Hard. 

At night we had a carnival. I wore 
acestume. I wore two scarfs, a tie, 
an old hat, overalls, a shirt and a pair 
of brown glasses. 

There was a big bonfire near the 
tink. We warmed our hands and 
feet there. 

After the carnival, we went to the 
assembly room. We had hot: dogs, 
cocoa and apples for lunch. 


Earl oe 
On Feb. 3rd. Earl shovelled Wome 


snow off the ground fora bonfire. We 
had acarnival at night. The big boys 
put wood on the bonfire. We went 
fout to skate at 8 o'clock. We wore 
| our costumes. I wore a moustache. 
‘James Bedwell was ““The Tooner- 
ville Troley.’’ He wote white whisk- 
| ers and smoked a pipe. He was clever. 
| He won aprize. We warmed ourhands 
| and feetat the fire. Irvine Hilker. 


. The day before yesterday I played 
hockey. Our team is called, ‘*The 
| Maroons "’. The other team is called, 
“The Canadian: The Maroons 
won. The score was 4—3. | was very 
cold. Jimmie Perry. 


I saw a downy woodpecker yester- 
day afternvon on the wall near Mr. 
Fetterly’s house. {t was white and 
black and had a red head. It flew 
Ila. Murphy. 


away. 


) stretches of 
c It has a great- 
er average rainfall and a heavier and 
more varied vegetation than the south- 
ern region, ; ss 
The third urea, lying north of the 
Edmonton District, is the great Peace 
River District, described below. 

The whole: Province of Alberts has 
an area of 253, 540 square miles, with 
a population of about 540.000. The 
a of the Edmonton Districtis about 
000 square miles —largerthan New 
York or Illinois or Towa, and’ about 
the same ‘size as South Dakota or 
Kansas. ‘It is in the same. latitude as 
southern England, northern France, 
Holland and Belgium. The top soil 
isa deep, rich vegetable loam, so im- 
mensely produ that by the early 
explorers this was known as ‘The 
fertile belt? “While grain-growing 
has been the chief industry, mixed 
farming is making rapid ‘progress in 
this district, for which conditions are 
very favorable, Pasturage is abundant, 
all kinds of forage and root crops are 
very productive, and the climate is not 
unfavorable. The winters are so dry 
and bracing and the snowfall so light 
that none but milk cows are housed 
in stables in the winter season. Young 
cattle and horses feed out all winter, 
foraging over the vacant lands or 
around the straw stacks, 

The dairy industry has also been 
growing very rapidly in Alberta, and 
in quality Alberta butter is said to lead 
the Dominion, as shown by the priz 
won at fairs all over Canada. Ed- 
monton is claimed to be the most 
important butter making centre in 
Canada, about seventy per cent of 
Alberta butter being produced in. that 
district"Hog - raising, also, is of grow- 
ing importance, and bacon from the 
grain-fed hogs of Edmonton District 
is superior in'flavor and firmness to the 
corn-fed product of the United States, | 
and equal to the best Danish bacon, | 

ing regarded as the best in the world 
monton, the Capital of Alberta, 

isa flourishing city with a population 

of about 80,000 Iris beautifully located 
on the North Saskatchewan River, | 
owns all its public utilities, has over 
cight hundred acres of parksand many 
fine buildings, including splendid par- | 
liament and University structures. Ed- | 
monton holds the key position to near- 
ly one-quarter of the area of Canada— 
2 territory of 900,000 square miles, 
rich in minerals, timber, water power, 
and grazing and agricultural lands.”? 


Ever-Widening Vistas 

‘The history of the progressive settle 
ment and development of Canada is a 
str ing illustration of the persistence 
“ih which so many. people cling to 
er seous ideas, and the difficulty of 
era: veating them. When Negotiations 
ni Boing on between France and 
and for the Treaty of Paris, the 
caued Voltaire advised the French 
” Kiny thathe need net feel bad over the 
loss of a few million acres of .ice and 
fnow. “This, ideayalmost universally 
hel in Europe, was confirmed and 
Jarized by Kipling’s poem, “Our 

“Lav of the Snows.?* Canadians the: 
aithes seemed to endorse this view 
Port by the widely. advertised winter 
Sarovals that used to be held at Montre- 
ala elsewhere, and the elaborate vic- 
tures of the beautiful ice-palaces erec- 
ted there, Thirty or forty years aga the 
oval Society of England held their 
Mecting in Montreal in the month of 
wi. and. before leaving home-most of 
these learned scientists and their wives 
laid ji goodly supply of furs and 
other warm clothing. It happened to be 
an especially hot spell—hotter than was 
‘ver known in England—and these 


{hundred miles” north of the boundary 


j which American settlers pushed west- 


such 


1 growing of 

Twenty-five, a 

idents of Sas- 

Tegarded Ed- 
monton as the farthest north of suce 
cessful farming Operations; and’ in 
some of the geographies used to day 
in United States schools, it is caught 
that the inhabitable part ‘of Canada 
Consists of a narrow strip along the 
boundary line. ‘ 


3 Fro: 


The Wonderful Peace District 


Beatrice Tr 


m the day 


Then a decade two ago came the 
almost sensational news, ¢ away up | Berhusband. An 
inthe Peace RiveDistrict,\fourhund. | 09 business trips, 


red miles north’ of Edmonton, eight 


line, as far north of that line as Texas 
is south of it, the best wheat in the 
world was being Grown, wheat that 
took the gold medal at the Internation- 
al Chicago Exhibition. There are 
Sixty million acres of this rich agricul- 
tural land, an area greater than the total 
area of Great Britain, and exceeding 
the six New England States plus Néw 
Jersey, Deleware and Maryland. Of 
this about twenty million acres are 
Specialiy ssuitable for ‘grain growing 
and, as intimated above, the wheat pro- 
duced there is not surpassed anywhere, | j 
Good wheat has been grown two or | in 
three hundred miles still farther north, 


in the Mackenzie River Basin. 

A_ competent authority, speaking of 
the Peace District, says: “It is the last 
and yet the richest, the most salubrious, 
and the most beautiful region of the 
world to «be explored, exploited and 
colonized by civilized man.’” Anoth- 
er expert says that “'we are safe now 
in saying that the better half of agricul- 
tural Alberta lies north of Ed- 
monton whereas a few years ago that 
city use to be considered in the extreme 
north’, 


wini 


and 
and 


Paci 


the last frontier, Into the wide, sweep- 
ing lands of the Peace River country 
settlers have come, are coming—men, 
women’ and children with hope and 
faith to build new homes and create 
new lives forthemselves. ‘They come 
with the some glow of romance with 


ward into the prairie wheat country in 
the early days of the railroads: And 
the Great Lone Land where the buff- 
aloroamed and the Indian hunted, is 
dotted with towns. *Itisthe pageantry 
of land conquest. 

The chief human factors in bring- 
ing about the development of success- 
ful grain-grawing in the Peace Dis- 
trict were Dr. Saunders, Dr. Garnet, 
Dr. Newman and other cerealist ex. 
Perts at the experimental farm in 
Ottawa, and Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Trelle. Red Fife wheat, unexcelled in 
a moderate climate, was sometimes 
injured ‘by early frosts in the Prairie 
Provinces. It was superseded by the 
Marquis, which ripened several days 
earher and was even better in quality. 
Buta wheat that ripened still earlier 
ands rust proof, was desired, and three 
kinds have been produced— 
Mystery. Reward, the best all-round 
wheat, the Garnet and the Durum. 
The last named was regarded a 
ferior to several other kinds, yet Mr. 
Trail won the world championship 
with a sample of Durum in 1931. 


ey 


ing. 


north country,” said Miss 
. Laut, ‘will some day be one 
of the garden. spots of Canada, It is a 
delightful place to live. In summer its 
lush wild meadows and riotious adun- 
dance of wild flowers suggest the trop- 


oats 


awe 


kernel of the p, 


other awards 
drudgi 
woman, who in their as yet tar Papered 
shack, with grace and dignity and 
utmost cordiality, 
scores’of world celebriti 
as curious callers, and leave as admiring 
friends, During the winters. of 1931 
and 1932,.as guests of 
itic, 


world 


ions 


In the story of the development of 
the greac far north, “Herman and 
elle—the latter no less then 
1 former —will ever occupy the fore- 
‘most place of honer. 
undisputed champions of the ‘agricul- 
tural world. With Reographical loca- 
tien, climate and general skepticism ar- 
tayed against them, they Persevered, 
‘Overcame all obstacles, and won, notby 
luck or chance, but: by hard work, 
scientific study and knowledge, tire- 
1€s8 Perseverence and loyal team-work, 


They are the 


they were wedded, 


Christmas Day, 1919, Mrs. Trelle, 
Slender, attractive and glowing with 
enthusiasm, worked and studied with 


his frequent absences 
and during a whole 


year while he lay helpless in a san- 
atorium, she carried on, with ahouse 
hold, two children; 800 acres of land, 
and many men and maids, with an ardor 
that knew no discouragement and a skill 
that knew no abatement, and every 
eck sample that receiv- 
ed the 1930 World's Champiorishp 
was the product of her scientific know- 
ledge and painstaking care. 

In their home 
Wheat Cup, Permanently theirs after 


Tests the International 


ining the championship three times 


in 1926, 1930 a 
record is added 
years in succession. Nor is this all, for’ 


1927 they 


International 


1931, and to this 
that of 1932 — three 


won the 


Oat 


Chicago 
Championship 


in 1928 that for yellow peas, 


they have 


» bue a 


Canada n 


pooung frontier: 
been instrumental in Presenting to her 
a new and wealthy province, and to | 
the agricultural world many important 
improvements and discoveries, 
value 
by other poineers from the ‘Trelle a 
chievements is incalculable. eee 
“The keynote of Trelle success 
has been not only hard work, but team- 
work. In the flush of fame and acclaim 
this is not forgotten. With eyes centred 
upon the agricultural stage the World 
applauds’ Herman Trelle; but the | 
Wheat King, before taking his bow, | 
steps behind the curtain 
hand in hand with the laughing young 
Queen who, to so large an extent, has 
made possible his many recent. tri- 
umphs.’” 
Phe fruit of 
demonstrated, 
were focused on the Peace 
River District’. and a Steady stream 
of ‘settlers has been pouriny into that 
region, the population of which is i 
now over. 60,000, and its sixty million | 
acres of good land, eight times the size 
of Belguim, 


of the 


Yields of 


A field 


This 


weirhing 


wld record. 


ice: j theacre. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
‘ cruised world waters, enjoying a much 


i Nea eds reat 
I's the, epic of farm pioneering at | "eded rs 


Mr Trelle. 


received hundreds of 
"But they aré not mere 


cultured man and 


entertained 
» Who come 


have 


the Canadian 
Trell have 


well be proud of these 


ple They have | 


The 


derived 


“inspiration 


and returns 


eir labors. were soon 
for the eyes of the 


Wheat as high 


as 70 bushels to the acre are recorded, 
on one farm as high as 77 bushels by 
| weight. 
is very common, and wheat has been 
produced weighing 71 pounds to the 
bushel. 
grown. by 


dot 50 to 60 bushels 


was Marquis whear 
He also grew 
54+ pounds to the 


measured bushel, which doubtless is | 


Another farmer had 


a record yield of oats of 110 bushels to 


Breakers of the Trails 
By A. L. Freebairn 

Men who have conquered the wilde of 
the Jone land, 

Men who have wrestled with Nature and 


won, 
Git swith the spirit that founded the Empire, 
Breaking the ‘trail for anation te come’ 


nged the world with their 
* fame, € 
Reckless young comboys who rode on the 
_round-ups— 
Picturesque days that we'll ne'er see again, 


Men witha plough on the tail of their wagon’ 
‘Dauntless their courage to meet each defeat? 
Breaking the sod. of the still virgin prairie, 
Pioneers they, of the world’s fulure wheat 


Mothers and wives faring forth with their 
men folk, 

Facing the hardships that pioneers know, 

‘Bravely they sacrificed all for the future, 

Gladly to them let’ us honors bestow. 


as We 
Much Oil in Northern Alberta 
In Northern Alberta there exists 
what may be regarded as perhaps the 
world's largest oil-fields, latent in the 
bituminous Or so-called tar-sands, 
which the Canadian Government geo- 
logist, S.C. Ells, estimates to Cover an 
area of six thousand square miles. 
Here lies buried an oil wealth which 
amouats te a known 100 billion barrels, 
according to the estimate of leading 
chemists. Atthe present rate of world 
consumption of oil of over one billion 
barrels, there is enough to last the 
world for one hundred years, This 
for che known amount of oil available 
only. The estimates forthe unknown 


amounts of oil lead scientists to place 
the region as capable of producing en- 
ough to last the world fie hundred 
years at the present annual rate of 
Consumptions A thine has been 
invented which ‘will easily and econ- 
omically separate the oil fram the sand, 
and this oil rates as high as that of the 
Baku wells in Russia. [twill aléo 
make a high-grade anti-kneck gasoline. 
Uhese tar-sands also make a natural 


| and excellent street-paving material, 


More Gems from Janey Canuck 
A Frorat ParAabisr 

“The whole land is a paradise of 
blossoms, a very carga of the Lord. 
How unfortunate orfejs to live in the 
older provinces! Existence there is 
only canned life. We of the West 
belong to ‘the few elect’. There-is a 


peculiar crispness in the air that the 


hottest sun cannot dissipate, 

> "The poppy has been tilified be- 
Cause, forsooth, Poe, Coleridge, De 
Quincey and perhaps Shelley aud 
Byron sipped her bloed till sanity 
grew dim. She has been called bad, 
bitter, baneful, the ally of everlasting 
night. But [ love her imperious pur- 
ples. 

“The wind is bringing acres upon 
acres of perfume from the meadows 
where the men are mowing. . No one 
has ever invented anything like the 
smell of new-mown hay. [tis ‘the 


smell of the field which the Lord 

capable of sustaining a | 

population of many millions | 
The fertility of this region ‘is amiaz- 


hath loved.’ f 

“In every sleugh and pond the frogs 
are holding a’ soiree musicale. Every, 
bullfrog says ‘more rum’. ‘There is 
not _a nore of which they are capable 
which they do not perform with all the 
variations. They are assuredly ‘the 
humming-birds of the swamp.” 

“All this thriliing roundelay of 
‘krink’ and ‘kronk’ is the frog’s way 
of thrusting his amours upon his fair 
one. In all the ‘majesty of mud’ he 
is trying to persuade her to cast in her 
lot with his. Bur this. is courtship 
the world over—the man all tongue; 
the woman all ears.”’ 


Gracious Woman, Merciful Judge, Charming Writer 

Is a Canadian woman a “person”? She was not by the inter- 
pretation of the British North American Act by Canadian jurists 
and statesmen. That she is a person according to the dictum of 
the Privy council, with every right ind prerogative that men have 
even to that of sitting in the august Senate, is due chiefly to Mrs. 
Emily Murphy, whose’sudden death on Oct. 27 last, was so widely 
lamented. “She it is sald, had the distinction of being the 
first woman magistrate in the British Empire, having served for 
fifteen years as judge of the Juvenile Court in Edmonton, where 
she established a record and created a precedent for sane and 
merciful treatment of Juvenile delinquents that have had a wide- 
ly-extended influence. To her a Police Court was primarily not 
a place for meting out vengeful punishment, but “a clearing-sta- 
tion for moral casualties.” 


But it is as “Janey Canuck”, her happily chosen pen name, the 
clever, witty, kindly observant raconteur and essayist, that she is 
most widely known, and on which will rest’ her enduring fame. 
We are indebted to Mr. D. Walter Thomson, President of the Ed- 
monton Branch of the Canadian Authors Association, for the fol- 
lowing estimate of her literary oualities and contributions: 


Born in Cookstown, Ontario, on March 14th, 1868, the daughter 
of Isaac and Emily Gowan Ferguson, the late Mrs. Murphy came 
of a family distinguished in the legal history of Canada. Three 
brothers became prominent members of the Ontario Bar, one of 
whom was destined to sit upon the bench of the High Court of that 
province. The extent of the influence exerted upon the character 
and temperament of Emily Ferguson by the legal atmosphere and 
tradition of her family, may be observed at many stages in her 
life-work and in much of her writing. . 


In 1903 she married Rev. Arthur Murphy, M. A.. and a year after 
their marriage the young couple responded to the call of the West 
and moved first to Winnipeg and finally in 1907 to Edmonton, 
where they made their permanent home. During the quarter of 
a century which followed; Emily Murphy became not only known 
throughout the Dominion but in many parts of the British Empire 
as an author and as an outstanding figure in the field of public 
service. Among her better-known Looks are the following titles: 

“The Black Candle”; “Open Trails”; “Seeds of Pine”; “Janey 
Canuck in the West’; “Our Little Canadian Cousins in the Great 
North West”; “Bishop Bompas”. 


In addition, under the pen-name “Janey Canuck”, Mrs. Murphy 
contributed numerous articles to teading periodicals in Canada 
Great Britain and the United States. gala oe pel a puge circular bins, each about eighty five feet 

Tt fs in the realm of the informal essay that the light of Janey bla eanitnoan depaur The eee ie nai cantina’ 
Canuck best shines and in which she made her most enduring re- elevated, cleaned weighed and carried to its particular bin is a 
putation as a worthy Canadian author. Hers was a unique place marvel of clever. but withal simple mechanism, 
in the literature of this Dominion since no other woman essayist | “The great on 1k of f a 
approaches her in vigor of style or scope of treatment: neither in Pore APthin dee ise Serta a the west must be stored at 
quantity or quality of output. And through it all one may dis- swer to the world’s call for awe r Thin ise seees wanada’s an 
cern the real strength of this woman and her deep and abiding universal interest. It is not b at. why elevators are ol 
affection for Canada and things Canadian. ren not because they tell the progress of great 


Western scenes and environment, and more particularly the steps of our young land in clear. mo: 
Alberta background, were utilized most frequently by her ever- | in knowledge, science, 
active pen. Janey Canuck thoroughly studied Western Canada stands. 
and its life she faithfully mifrors in all her writings. Let us listen “It is on these great mountains of grain, too. ; tion 
for a moment while she revels ‘in the inspiration and grandeur of | of the Empire will largely stand. Interdependent, the cote aaa 
an Alberta mountain landscape—(from “Seeds of Pine”) feed the Motherland, and in return shall receive protection again- 
“The artists with us talk of values, vistas, truth of space, mel- | st the covetous claws of the world. 
lowness of effect and transparence of air. Perhaps they are right|  « ‘, 
but it seems to me that when Nature stretched her stone canvas | jn Care thet eee poet of wheat a 
in the Rockies she did not trouble with the trivialities of pleasing string of two pound loaves of bread which would mena one ens 
Pprettiness or technical nicety. She brushed in her colours with a earth at the equator twelve times.—(This w: written ae pound five 
boldness of mass and outline; ‘with an energy and expression that years ago) . ne ree 
Stagger.” There is no ambiguity about them. She used primary ‘ 3 
colours emphasized by the cold virgin snow on the peaks. In China Tice is life: In Canada wheat is life. We should throw 


“For uncounted centuries, silence has brooded over the beauty eee oS ura prides: 

of these imperturbable hills and over their unpathed, desolate | Who is’so great as to pen the Song of the wheat? Who can sum 
places which only the eyes of the gods have seen. It is well with | UP its epic? From its sibilant swish on the wide flung prairies to 
me this day that I journey through them, for here, as in Eden, the | its whir and crunch under the wheels of the mill, wheat sums up 
terrestrial and the celestial may be one. It ig well, too, that in | the tale of the race. Like love, wheat rules the court, the camp, 
passing I may shut my eyes and mentally sing the song of the land | the grove. It makes or breaks the world of men. Wheat is Liood. 
as it came hot from the heart of a poet in his home at the foot of | Wheat is life. Who can sing its song? 

these hills. > 4 


“Bring me men to match my mountains, 
Bring me men to match my plains, 

Men with empires in their purpose, 

And new eras in their brains.” 


Her remarkable sense of humor, her unusual ability as a public 
speaker, her sparkling good nature and genial, magnetic person- 
ality remain among our fondest recollections of her character. : In 
life she was always the Happy Crusader both in literature and in 
public affairs. 


We thank Mr. Thompson for his revealing comments and quo-~ - 
tations. Below we give a few more extracts, chosen almost at Tan- | 
dom from her “Janey Canuck in the West”, in which she relates 
in her chatty, humorous way, some of her experiences and obser- | 
vations during various expeditions, which give us A more intimate | 
Picture than do the more formal books of travel, which usually re- ) 
late only sober facts. She was accompanied by her husband, whom 
she always speaks of as the Padre, and at whom she loved to poke 
fun. 


THE EPIC OF WHEAT. 


“A visit to the Canadian National Railway elevator at Port 
Arthur gives one, more than any other place, an idea of the en- 


“Oh, could ye see, and could ye see i 


The great gold skies so clear, A VISION CELESTIAL 

The rivers that race, the pine shades dark, Speaking of the Northern Lights, she says: 2 

The mountainous snows that take no mark, “The glory. of the aurora is unapproachable by language. 
_Sunlit and high on the Rockies stark, ry These ‘merry dancers’-of the northland turn earth into heaven. i 
So far they seem as near. The whole dome of the sky is a huge garnet, quivering in celestial 
“But could ye know, and forever know fire. All is a wild welter of palpitating light—an opalescent 
The word of the young Northwest: a fantasia of amber, crimson, and violet. Its transcendent beauty 
A word she breathes to the true and the bold, ‘s at once the artist's inspiration and cespalr: 

A word misknown to the false and cold, “Far away to-night, in the land-of clocks and chimes, they are 
A word that was never broken or sold, wearied because of the play, or frown by reason of song. Here, 
But the one who knows is best.” in the lonely sub-arctics, our whole beings so thrill with the 


heavenly vision that we well-nigh sink beneath its awesome gran- 
deur. We are glad and sorrowful, as if we had come too near to 
We are heart to heart with the Infinite—‘exiled from earth 
et not winged for heaven.’ ” 


And in the same volume we find her stirring message of vigorous 
faith in the high destiny of this Dominion and her confidence in | God. 
the ability of ite People to measure up to the trust and opportunity ‘and y 
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BELLEVILLE, MARCH 1st, 1934 


Published Twice a Month Durin, 


= ~ Sa a 
The Picture Land of the Pacific Coast 


British Columbia — 
Nature’s Bo 


Land of the’Golden Twilight, on thi 
Land of the painted totem, land of 


Wrapped in its mystic folklore. 


Land of To-day and To-morrow, 


YHEN, many years ago, 
W @ popular Canadian 

statesman spoke of 
British Columbia as “a sea of 
mountains”, though he did not 
originate the phrase, consider- 
able indignation was aroused in 
that province. It was regarded 
as a disparaging remark which 
might lessen the hoped-for in- 
flux of immigrants. Now B. C. 
the local pet name of the Pro- 
vince, is rather Proud of the de- 
signation, and even ‘more so of 
the later one, “twenty Switzer- 
lands on one”, for these-tell. the 
world thet no other: 
state or country can compare 
with her in the plenitude and 
richness of her sublime scenic 
beauty—in the grandeur of her 
high-swung valleys, in the ma- 
Jesty of her multitudinous snow 
clad peaks and Glaciers. Says a 
Poet: 
I know a mountain 

the stars, 


Peerless and pure, and pinna- 
cled with snow, 

Glimpsing the golden dawn o’er 
emerald bars, 

Flaunting the vanished sunset’s 
Sarnet glow. bs 


These lines are descriptive of 
a thousand peaks in this majes- 
tic province, extending in ser- 
ried, serrated grandeur from 
Yukon to the United States bor- 
der. Nor is this the full tale of 
the scenic attractions of. the 

TAsnce. To these must be 
add hundreds of beautiful 
lakes, scores of picturesque 
Waterfalls, thunderous cascades, 


thrilling to 


vision ranges, 

Farther than eagles fly, 

Stretches the land of becuty, 

Arches the Perfect sky, 

Hemmed through the purple 
mists afar 


v Peas that gleam like star.on 
Star, 


And the 800d grey Poet of the 
Sierras exclaims: 
Such Snow-light, such sea. 
wi confounded 
‘h thunders that smite like a 
doom! 


light 


Vast Treasure House of 


Province or. - 


unteous Gifts 


e rim of the Great Unknown; 
the graven stone; 

yet bright with a Promise new; 
fresh as the morning dew. 


Such grandeur! 
Such gloom! 

Hear that boom! Hear that 
deep distant boom 

Of an avalanche hurled ‘down 
on the unfinished world! 


“A mountainous expanse of 
towering height and penetrating 
depth, of @listering glacier and 
lowering canyon, threaded 
through with winding streams 
or rushing torrents and studded 
with seagreen lakes which hold 
the mirror up to majestic. na- 
ture. Fifty Switzerlands in 
one!” 

Climting up the Bow River 
Valley, the traveller comes to 
“The Great Divide” where he 
passes from Alberta to British 
Columbia, and, descending the 
Kicking Horse Pass, he enters 
Yoho Park which contains some 
of the most dramatic scenery in 
the Rockies, 

“A giant valley, asleep and 
vast and still and far away.” 
“Yoho"—an Indian exclamation 
of wonder and delight—is the 
fitting name for Yoho Valley, 
for “wonderful” is the inevitable 
exclamation that rises to the 
lips of everyone who gazes on its 
grandeur. “I am not afraid,” 
says a well-known author, “of 
exaggerating the beauties of 
Yoho. This valley into which 
it seems you could drop all Swit- 
zerland and still look down is 
not easily overpraised.” 


Kicking Horse Pass, through. 
which the C. P. R. crosses the 
Rockies, was discovered by Sir 
James Hector, and was named 
from an accident he sustained. 
One day, he was trying to catch 
one of his pack-horses that had 
wandered away, and the horse 
lashed out at him with its hind 
legs, injuring him so severely 
that he was unconscious for 
some time and was laid up for 
several days. Of the scenic 
wonders of Yoho Park we can 
mention but one. In previous 
issues we have spoken of, even, 
it might be said, rhapsodized 
over Lakes Louise, Maligne and 
Beauvert, though we have but 
given modified versions of what 
others have said. Scarcely, -it 
any, inferior to these is Lake 
Emerald, in Yoho Park. 

Even in the name of Emerald 
Lake there is beauty, and’ the 
changing shades of this green— 


Such glory! 
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nging from a pale Pearl-green 
through brillian’ 


in the heart of the for- 
nthe trail from it, lead- 
“Ing up, and then down, suddenly 
from an opening in the forest, 
and far across the Yoho Valley, 
the unbelievable beauty of Ta- 
akkaw comes into view. A 
little stream rises in the vast 
Snowfields between Mount Niles 
and Mount Balfour and, gaining 
in volume as it rushes on, comes 
suddenly upon a Precipice and 
dashes over, falling into a rock- 
bowl one hundred and fifty feet 
below. But that is just the be- 
ig. A moment after, it 
takes its tremendous leap of.a 
thousand feet down the sheer 
face of the cliff. Clouds of spray 
and mist whirl up, and out of 
the churning foam at the foot 
of the great fall the water once 
more gathers its forges and 
drops another five hundted feet, 
but more gradually, to the wait- 
ing Yoho. It is superbly beauti- 
ful, lacy white against the rugged 
- cliff,.-and <countless * rainbows 
come’ and go in the spray, ad- 
ding to the glowing beauty of 
the cataract, for which even the 
poetic Indians could find no 
adequate descriptive name and 
could only call it Takakkaw, 
“Wonderful.” 


Other famous parks in British 
Columbia, each with its Special 
attractions and appeal, are Gla- 
cier, Kootenay, Mount Robson, 
and Mount Revelstoke. Of Mount 
Robson, crowned “with snows 
eternal muffling its summit, 
and silence ineffable”, Herbert 
Footner. in this interesting book, 
“New Rivers of the North”. 
Speaks as follows: 

“The great event of this part 
of the journey was the view of 
Mount Robson, 13,700 feet high, 
the highest peak in Canada. ‘To 
the ttavéller ‘bound westward, 
as we were, its first appearance 
is arranged with matchless ,dra- 
matic effect. y 
of it is visible to its base. 
bursts on the beholder as he 
rounds a hill, complete in its 
magnificence, and though our — 
anticipations were keyed up to 
the highest pitch, we were stun- 
ned with astonishment. There 
is no quéstion of its supremacy. 
It dominated the ‘whole world 
thereabouts, and the heavens 
too, and the mountains that had 
teen filling us with awe a mo- 
ment before, now seemed like 
pigmies. It opened up to usa 
new conception of nobility and 
loveliness. Its dazzling. far 


flung peak against the delicate 
blue of the sky was like a sym- 
Lol of the highest aspirations in 
the breast ofa man. It remains 


ht for miles and in mem- 
as long as memory lasts. 
It © great gesture of the 
Rockies.” 


i 


The whole massf 
It 


“Above men in its granite ma- 
Jesty 


est 
Sphinx-like the Peak through 
silent centuries : 
Met the eternal question of the 
sky.” 

The enchantment of many of 
these magnificent vistas, the 
lasting impression they make on 
the memory are” beautifully ex- 
Pressed in the following word- 
Picture of the glories ‘of a sunset 
scene on the slopes of Mount 
Revelstoke: 

“AS we turn downwards the 
September sun is just sinking 
behind the Gold range. A mag- 
nificent shaft of light strikes 

‘ough the narrow gorge of 

gle pass falling like a search- 
light across the « valley. Sum- 
mit lake at the top of the pass 
shines like silver. A film of blue 
haze, like a veil of chiffon or the 
gauzy drop screen of a .theatre, 
is drawn across the lower slopes. 
One after another the peaks 
light up their cold immensities 
transformed as if at the touch 
of an unseen wand into airiest 
Tose, Regal o'd-Réghie. is.crown-.- 
ed with gold an@ hung with roy- 
al purples. Overhead float dia- 
Phanous cloud shapes like rosy 
foam blown from the tops of the 
peaks. Fora few minutes the 
transfiguration holds while 


Royal the pageant closes 
Lit by the last of the sun, 
Opal and ashes of roses, 
Cinnamon, umber and dun. 


Then the light fades. The peaks 
die out, one by one. The show 
is over. Night draws the dark- 
ness across the amphitheatre of 
the valley. The great mountains 
the leading actors—withdraw 
themselves even from our ad- 
miration into the upper solitudes 
to hold converse with their true 
compeers—the stars. It is time 
to go home. We turn down to 
the valley with an ‘infinite re- 
gret. To-morrow we must go 
back to the work-a-day life of 
the cities. It is hard-to Say good- 
bye to the Serenity and peace of 
this beautiful mountain world. 
A squirrel Scampers across our 
path with some food which he 
has gathered for his winter 
store. Well, we have been busy 
too. Like him we have Inid > 
a rich harvest-for the long y 
ter months—a harvest of hi 
of new inspiration, fresh _y; 


ision 
and unforgettable memories.” 


Situated about f 
tween Banff and Jasper, midst 
Some of the highest peaks in tae 
Rockies, including Mt. Coium- 
bia, said to be “the most beauti_ 
ful peak of the whole North Am- 
erican Rocky Mountain system”, 
is the great Columba Ice Field, 
with an area of over one hu 
dred and fifty square miles, 


way pa 


ich isa Si eof three 
great river system: nd the wa- 
ters from which into three 


(Continued on next page) 


the world where so great a dispersion 
of water from a common source 
occurs. Near its centre 1s «great hum- 


mock nearly nine thousand feet high, | 


and here occurs the remarkable three- 
way split of continental drainage. 
Where the tip inclines westerly, the 
water runs by the Bush to the Colum- 
bia, thence to the Pacific Qcean: The 
meltage from the northerly \slope may. 
run to either of the main branches of 
the Athabaska, and so on down the 
Mackenzie to the Arctic Ocean. The 
easter and southern slopes drain to 
separate branches of the North Sas- 
katchewan, which, uniting 25 miles 
below, ultimately reach the Atlantic 
through Hudson Bay. Well has this 
great ice-field, so graphically described 
and depicted in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, been labelled “The 
Mother of Rivers.’” 


The Island of Serenity 


Vancouver Island, “* Pleasure [sl- 
and’? it is often called, is a veritable 
epitome of the British Columbia 
mainland with many special a'tractions 
all its own, A drive uver the splendid 
highways that radiate co all parts of 
the Island, reveals almost every variety 
of magnificent scenery and. idyllic 
charm—rivers, lakes, ocean beaches, 
beautiful parks, mountains hung with 
glaciers and capped with eternal snow, 
deep forests and wide reaches of the 
sea, Let a native poet, Alex H. Su- 
therland, describe it,as follows: 


—_——--__ 


Vancouver Island 


A land of lovely vales and rugged hills 
Clothed in the softening verdure of the 


pine, ‘ 

Of tranquil lak s and gently murmuring 
nills 

Bathed in the light of tender skies be- 


nign; ‘ 
Where stately ships sweep inward from 
the sea. Ne 
And fisher fleets dri‘t idling on the bay, 
A very faerieland of Arcadie 
In’which to dream the drowsy hours 


of Eden, this fair par: 
nses soft mn each lealy dale 
cling larks sing to the balmiest 


Here 

ski 
Their haunting melodious madrigal. 

Here rest in sweet contentment, oh my 


sou! i 
Here bsauty dwellsin flowering bud and 


A new aroma tills the inspiring bow! 
In this fair island of the western sea. \, 


Reference has been made above to. 
the Vancouver group of islands, chief 
of which is Vancouver itself, with an 
area of over 13,000 square miles— 
larger than either Belgium or Hol- 
lana. Farther north are the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, a group of about 
one hundred and fifty, ranging in size 
from the large Graham and Moresby 
islands to mere peaks of rock sticking 
out of the water. ‘They have a total 
area of 4,500 sy. miles, wice as large 
as Prince Edward Island, and about 
the size. of Connecticut state. The 
climate is remarkably mild. In some 
Years snow never falls on the lowlands, 
and whea it does rarely lies for more 
than a day or two, and often daisies, 
tulips etc are in full bloom in mid- 
February. The mild climate and 
heavy rainfall have produced a forest 
growth perhaps the most dense, varied 
and luxuriant of any in Canada. The 


mineral resources are very great, and | 


includé gold, silver, copper, platinum, 
iron, coal and vil-shale. It is said that 
no parc of the Pacific Coastis so rich 
in fish as the waters surrounding these 
islands and especially Hecate Strait. 


A Gracious, Imperial City 

At the southern tip of Vancouver 
Island stands the beautiful, sunny, 
Hower-spangled, royal city of Victoria, 
the Capital of the Province. It isa 


j city of beautiful homes and Juxurious 


gardens, with a dominant note of cul- 
ture and serenity “This slow*cyed, 
leisurely, lovable town clings to her 
ancient ways.” 

“‘Here I do not miss my beloved 
Paris’’, said a well-known artist who 
had come to Victoria, “‘f find! in the 
people who have been attracted to a 
Spot so beautiful, the mental, artistic 
and financial resource which gives to 
them and to their'city the rare’ quality 
Of graciousness. These splendid peopie 
are making one of the picturesque citics 
of the world, yeaily more beautiful. 
What is left to be desired?"” 

From Rudyard: Kipling comes this 
fine tribute: 

“To realise Victoria, you must take 
all that the eye admires most in 
Bournemouth, Torquay, Isle of 
Wight, the Happy Valley at Hong 
Kong, the Doon, Sorrento,and Camps 
Bay; add reminiscences of the Thou- 
sand Isles,and arrange the whole round 
the Bay of Nuples, with some Himal- 
ayas for the background.’” 

“Victoria”, says Kathleen Hale in 
her delightful ‘‘Canadian Cities of 
Romance’’, ‘‘is Canada’s lyric post- 
script, the last note of a heroie song.’’ 
And again, speaking of the whole 
island: ‘‘Island of serenity, ‘where 
blows nor heat nor cold," island of 
quaint gardens and soit flowers, you 
need no poets, but we beg you to still 
beckon them, for you, last word of 
the continent, hold the secret for which 
we all are waiting, the renewal of 
beauty that lies in peace of heart.’’ 

Miss James, formerly ot our staff, 
who is spending the winter in Victoria, 
gives the following description of that 
city as it appeared in its gala dress dur- 
ing the festive Christmas Season: 

“‘Lwish you could have seen Victor- 
ia as it has been the last two weeks 
Allthe down town streets are decurat- 
ed with a string of evergreens from 
pole to pole just outside the sidewalks, 
and, at every third pole, rightacross 
the street, with a huge red bell in the 


lights at every corner. Most of the 
stores have pretty lights on the outside 
and in the windows. Ic was « veritable 
fairyland when the snow came. ‘The 
luttle trees were heavily laden and the 
colored lights on-them made the child- 
ren clap their-hands and dance with joy 
and admiration. Nor is this all. The 
Empress Hotel is beautifully itlumi- 
nated ,asare the four trees on the 
fronc lawn, and the Parliament Build- 
ingsare simply grand Outlines of 
them, the dome, windows, archways 
and doors all lit up; there must be 
millions of bulbs! And the huge tree 
has the prettiest lights I ever saw, and 
on the lovely green velvet lawn too. 
All the colors are reflected in the bay. 
It puts me in mind of the transcendent 
beauty of the iliuminations at the Pan 
American _at Buffalo, which those 
who saw it never forgot.’” 

Bliss Carman, our major Canadian 
poet, also pays his tribute, in part as 
follows: i 
here the traveller looks from Saanich, 


is the sight he sees, 
A gracious, imperial city 


English broom 
knees. 


ding about h 


with old-world leisure 
her modest state, 

1 pride of dominion 

the western gate, 
| Watching the liners come, and go 
| Through Juan de Fuca Strait 


| Along.the Pacific Coast 

|. There are three great inside passages 
| in the world where ocean-going vessels 
i may steam hundreds of miles through 

+ waters sheltered by long chains of coast- 
wise islands and wind in and out: of 
coundess fiords extending far inland 
between lofty cliffs. One is along the 
coast of Norway. Another borders the 


centre and little trees with colored, 


midnight. 


seaboard of Chile. The third leads from | 
Vancouver up the coast of British Co- 
lumbia. The first named has long 
been famous for its spectacular charm 
and beauty and has been traversed by 
countless thousands, but all who have 
travelled both ‘routes unanimously 
agree that the British Columbia route 


is vastly more impressive. Lord Duf- 


ferin, when Governor-General of | 
Canada, took this trip, which he des- 
cribed as follows: 

“Such a spectacle as its coast-line 
Presents is net to be paralleled by any 
country in the world. Day after day for 
a whole week, in a vessel of nearly 
two thousand tons, we threaded inter- 
minable labyrinths of watery lanesand 
reaches that wound endlessly in and 
out of a network of islands, promon- 
tories and peninsulas for thousands of 
miles, unruffled by the slightest swell 
from the adjoining ocean, and Present- 
ing at every turn an ever-shifting com- 
bination of rock, verdure, forest, 
glacier and snow-capped mountains 
of unrivalled grandeur and beauty. 
When it is remembered that this 
wonderful system of navigation, equ:l- 
ly well adapted to the largest line-of- 
battle ship and the frailest canoe, 
fringes the entire seabuard of the Pro- 
vince, and communicates, at points 
someties more than a hundred miles 
from the coast, with a multitude of 
valleys: stretching eastward into the 
interior, while at the same time it is 
furnished with innumerable harbors on 
either hand, one is lost in admiration 
of the facilities for intercommunica- 
tion which are thus provided for the 
future inhabitants of this wonderful 
region.” 

Alexander Powell, author of 
delighttul books of travel and adv 
ture, when planning to take a trip 
through western Canada and.up the 
Pacific Coast, was advised by his 
friends not tu go, as there was nothing 
to see but forests and mountains and it 
was always wet andcold. On his re- 
turn, when asked if he had seen any- 
thing worth while, he replied, as nar- 
rated in his very interesting and most 
tecent book, ‘“Marches of the 
North:"” b! 
told them that I had seen a thous- 
and miles of fiord-indented coastline 
vastly more impressive than that of 
Norway; a mountain higher that any 
in the Alps; aglacier covering an area 
one-tenth that of all Switzerland; a 
river longer than any in Europe except 
the Volga; valleys rimmed by snow- 
fields and carpeted with wildflowers; 
inlets so choked with salmon that one 
could almost cross on them; nuggets 
of virgin gold sparkling in river-beds; 
totem-poles as hideously fantastic as 
the carvings in Hindu temples; daisies 
the size of saucers and dahlies as large 
as dinner plates; more reindeer than 
there are in Lapland; thermometors 
standing at 100 degrees in the shade in 
the edge ofthe Arctic; and a sun by 
which one can read a newspaper at 


The Young Giant of the West 
Oh, city of the Western sea, 
Child of the mountains and the plains, 
With strength of youthful purity, 
Exultant in thy throbbing veins, 
Rock-throned and forest-girdled, thou 
Hast sign of empire on thy brow. * 


Thy snow topped rampart shields thee safe 
From tidal wave ur wreck of storm; 
No wrath of tempest e’er can chafe 
Thy sheltered peace, or work thee harm. 
Heaven's kindest skies above thee shine-— 
The hope of all tlie years is thine. 


—Annie Rothwell. 


Says Katharine Hale in “Canadian 
of Romance’: 

‘ancouver is by far the most fas- 
cinating ‘new’ city that I have ever 
known. here is a freshness and 
charm about it that comes from more 
than sea air or even the beauty of 


mountains, that makes one enquire in- 
to the quality of a place so eloquent of 
youth and vigor. OF history so little— 
Of tradition’so much. ~ But that the 
most romantic of all, Indian tradition’’. 
These have been written down in her 
“Legends of Vancouver’” by Pauline 
Johnson, as’ they were related to her 
by that fine old Indian chief, Capilano, 

A distinguished Frenchman, after 4 
visit’ to Vancouver City said: ‘‘Next 
wo Paris, I am ready to give my af- 
fection and my wonder to this Strange 
young Colossus on the shores of Bur. 
rard Inlet. Wonderful transformation 
will take’ place here, for the destiny of 
-the world must lie in the hands of those 
on the Pacific Coast, where the civili- 
zation of the Occident will have to be 
subjected to the survival test: of the 
ancient civilization of the Orient.’? 

Though founded as recently as 1886, 
Vancouver is the third largest city-in 
Canada and one of the chief pons 
on the Pacific Coast. In the crop year 
ending July 1933 ic was the leading 
grain-exporting port in Canada, ex. ~ 
€eeding Montreal and Halifax. The 
total shipments amouhted to 97,502, 
000 bushels, nearly all whear. 

The people of Vancouver are very 
proud of their Stanley Park, and with 
good reason, for it has few rivals in 
any land. ‘'Here, surrounded by emer- 
| ald seas, with an outlook that combines 
| towering mountains, the city sky-line 
and entrancing sea-scapes, is athou- 

1 sand acres, the larger part virgin for 
est'’ and threaded with delightful path- 
ways between giant forest monarchs. 

The famaliar landmark, Siwash 
Rock, looms near Prospect Point, 2 
symmetrical column of solid grey stone 
with a small green tree growing at the 
top. There is no similar formation 
anywhere abour, for it stands straight 
asaman, with a profile of a man’s 
e. “‘Ieis a man,’’ says Capilano, 
warrior who fought for everything 
noble.’ And he tells of a young chief 
who defied the guds, and swam across 
the course of their Great Canoe and 
would not desist even at their command 
for the sake of his wife and coming 
jchild,.that the tribal law of vicarious 
j purity might be obeyed. As he touched 
{land he was immortalized in stone as 
the saviour of his race. 


Siwash Rock is much loved by those 
who live on the British Columbia 
coast, because of its close associdion 
with Pauline Johnson, Canada’s In- 
{dian poetess. She sathere hour,alter 
hour even many nights, drinking in the 
beauty of earth and sky and water, 
finding inspiration in the murmur of 
the wind through the trees, and in the 
rhythmic sound of the sea. She lies 
‘ buried nearby; over her grave isa 
\rough cairn of native stone, a favo- 
rite spot for the myriads who love her 
Fare poems of outdoor spaces. 

The twin meuntain peaks that rise 
over the city were named ‘The 
Lions’’ by the early residents, after 
Landseer’s stone lions in’ Trafalgar 
Square. But they are known as the 
| Two Sisters to the Indians; who cen- 

turies 2g0 made them symbols of 

‘sace and Brotherhood. The story 
} gues that the Great ‘Tyee was at wat 
| with the West Coast Indians, in which 

he was always victor. When his two 
beautiful daughters were entering Wo 
; manhood, he made the usual feast to 
teelebrate the event, and they requested 
i their father to invite everyone, even 
, the enemy. Because he loved them he 
jeonsented. When the’ northern tribes, 
got the surprising invitation they flock- 
ped down the coast with their women 
and children, having filled their canoes 
with game and fish, gold and wondet- 
ful woven blankets as gifts to the Great 
Tyee and his daughters. In turn he 
gave a potlatch never equalled. The 
hostile warsongs ceased, and in theif 
place were heard the soft shuffle of 
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I gota letter and some funny Papers | 
from my mother yesterday Feb 22, _} 
zi * Charles Graziano, 


Igor a letter from my cousin. My | 
grandmother is dead. | am very sorry. | 
Lucille Bourdeau. 


hada birthday on Feb. 15. I was 
thirteen years old. I got letter from 
my brother Gennio. Maria Coletti. 


Uncle Bob came to see me Feb. 22. 
He gave fifty cents tome. I was happy. 
I shall go to the movies. [shall buy 
some gum. Donnie Donovan. 


My mother sent a book of picture 
jpost cards of Kemptville to me. The 
cards are for my Geography. [ pasted 
theminit. I have post cards of many 
cities and towns of Ontario in my 
Geography. Gerald Bilow. | 


1 got a valentine from my family. 
I was glad to get it.” I will remember 
them. \ Bessie Smith. 


I. got a book of picture Post-cards)) 
of Toronto from my mother and | 
brother. They sent them to me for | 
my Geography. I paste them init, | 
I lee all my class-mates look at them. 

R.. Pierce. 


Treceived seme beautiful valentines | 
from my parents and my friends { 
My mother told me that they migh 
come to see me some day this week | 
or next week. I will be very glad to 
see them, “Ruth Shore. 


On Feb. 14th I got a-valentine 
box from home. ‘There was aby 
cake with brown icing and nuts on it, 
some: valentines, two bars, oranges, 
gum and funny papers in it. 1 put 
itin my locker and it is all gone now. 
I wish to get another one and I need 
one too. Thos. Blower. 


1 a letter, avalentine and a pic- 
ture from my aunt. IT got some funny 
Papers too. Roberta MacDonald. 


! got a letter from mother. Mother 
and father will not come upto see 
me on Saturday because it is too cold 
Thev will come later will be 
Davidy’s birthday. Marg et Ferguson, 


Vast night Violet Salminen made a 
Mowe out of glitter-wax. She put it 
int-Elizabeth’ s bed. zabeth thought 
tha: it was real. She w: afraid. 

Loretta Bonneville. 


got a letter and a valentine box 
AY Tonkin. I liked the little 


me. in I brought it to school and 
shged it to Miss Nurse. She was 
8 ed. The candies were good ‘I 


fro, 


ate some of them. Miss Tonkin was 
kin George Margo. 
4ot a letter from my sister. She 

tol’ me that her friend Katherine has 
2 | oby boy. His name is Jimmy. He 
isto Twas so surprised to hear about 
his! When I go home I shall see 
him, Helen Hoy. 
‘esterday afternoon we had man- 
ual ‘raining. [traced a picture of a 
use on basswood. | used a coping 
gi I filed and sandpaperd it. It is 
Anisned, William Kiniski. 
On Monday, Feb 12th, 1934, we 
if © 0 Belleville to visit the Citizens 


on Coleman St. As we were 
along the sidewalk the O. 


Sus came along. We got into 
h © tude to Belleville. When the 
ae ‘opped we got out and walked the 
ebt of 


the way. Soon we came to! 


the Citizen's Dairy and went in and 


rin wheie the men Were working. First 


Jus a machine for bottling milk and 


| milk 


boards. J fell in the 
eanor caught me. 
After awhile we threw snowballs ar 

each other. We wentto the tesidence, 
€ were very-tired but we had a real 

good time. Doreen Brown. 


On Monday I went for a walk. A 
boy told me that he was going to look 
at the tabbittrap near the fence. We 
‘went to the fence. I opened the box. 
[told him that there was a rabbit in it. 
He said “‘all tight.” He carried it to 
Mr. Blanchard’s room. In the after- 
noon Mr. Blanchard asked a big boy 
if he would putit on thé snow. The 
rabbit hopped away very fast. The boys 
laughed. 


deep snow and 


= 


waited for the Manager. He took us 


We saw a big churn like a 
of butter. Then we Went 
big barrel with 


barrel full 
to another 
Many pipes in it. [t 

This machine Past- 
urized the milk. Next we saw a ina. 
chine for bottling the milk and capping 
the botiles. One bottle fell down. 


It broke and spilled the milk on the 
floor. 


hing the nileoca” 2 Machine iar Manley Trembly. 
washing tl ¢ milk bottles. The bottles Last i 
ing all scrilized. Sterilization kils all ioe Sere 


the germs. Dairy 


t ing is an important 
industry of Bellevil 


le. 
Leslie Fowler. 


we went to the Citiz- 
© were going in the bus 
Partoftheway. Then 
‘0 the Citizens Dairy. 
Coleman St. and walked 
there. | We ull walked in the dairy. 
Miss Rierdon asked a lady tu call the 
Manager and she did. 

€ came in and first showed us 
where they made butter. He told | 
Miss Rierdon aboutit and she told us. | Two weeks ago I received a letter 
‘Then he showed us where they made | from my mother. She arrived in 
Pasturized milk. We watched the | Chesterville safely. Graham met her 
clean hot pipes heating the milk. The | at the station. She nuxe visiting my 
milk wasn’t diny at all. He showed | grandmother. She was glad to see her, 


she is very sick, 
about 4 months. 
Marie. I did not 
because [ wasin 


She can’t walk for 
She lives in Sault St. 
see her last summer 
Sarnia. 

Marie St. John. 


Last month I received a long letter 
from my girl friend. Her name is 
Dorothy Graham. She will come to 
Toronto to see me sometime. I hope 
that we shall have'a good time. She 
will send a picture of herself to me 
very soon. Nora Carey. 


On Feb. 12th 
ens Dairy. W. 
but we walked 
we travelled ti 
We got off at 


She can walk very weli now. She gota 
letter from my father. He told her that 
Florence Wolfe's brooder was burned 
This is one of | up with 200 chickens. He alfo told her 

industries in Belleville. | that the little ducks were on the la 
Thomas Blower. | and he couldn't get them off. I was 

| very sorry for Florence. 

I got letters from my mother and | Marion Storring. 
my brothers My brother Willie was | ~, 
home last week. He had a bad cold, |. My mother went to Cannamore to 


My other brother Archie boughe a | Visit my grandmother a lutle while see 
new fountain pen. He is proud of it. | She met Mr. Graham, He bought bor 


ie Christie, | # 40x. It isa great Hane She will sell 

Jessie Chrisie:,| foe $25. She yot a letter from a 

Our ilies of the valley are out. We | man in NovaSeatia, He waned cota: 
like to smell them. They are very |him. I think he will mnea ive very 
pretty. Dan Bostnari. ; much, Matton Storing. 


‘apping the bottles. 


The man wasn’t | 
loo! 


ing and broke a bottle half full of 
We laughed. 1 


the best 


Every day I give the war pictures 
out of the Star paper to Mr. Cunning- 
The war pictures are very 
They show how horrible 

Charlie Possnett. 


Last Saturday we played two games | 
of hockey. The score were | to and | 
2 to 1. Our team won one game and | ham. 
lost the other. Ours is the Toronto | truesome, 
team Glen Robertson, | war realy is 


I received a letter from my father | Last Friday I received a valentine, 
Aunt Mildred and:her baby. | #Stick of gum and ten cents in a letter 


reser aunt months old They | {fom my’ sister Luella. 1 was glad to 
live in Florida. My aunt could not | &&t them. Catherine Culhane 
find the baby in the house so she went 
outto look for it. It was not inthe | ho, 
yard, She saw the dog inthe car, 
‘The door was closed. My aunt thought | 
that was funny. She opened the 
door and saw the baby sitting beside | f ; 
the dog. The baby was not hurt but | _ I received a valentine box with b 
my’ aunt does not know how it got | cuits, chocolates, and candy hearts 
into the car. Mary Ferguson. | it from my mother. She is very kin 
tome. F. Mair. 


1 
Harry Husak. 


Last Friday night all the big girls got 
their clothes ready for Saturday, for 
we were supposed to go hiking. But 
on Saturday morning it. was too cold 
so we could not go. The girls and 
boys were very much disappointed. 

Lillian Dubeau. 


I received a letter from my sister 
Clara. She told me that my 
read about the ice races and c. 
in“ The Canadian’’. They we: 


that | Wotya race 
Ruth McKitrick. 


I made a footstool for father at 
j manual training. | gota letter from my 
mother I was glad. [ read it 

Britton Grimoldby. 


‘arnival 
re glad 


4 


Last summer, on August 21st, my | 
family and I went to visit Nellie and 
Henry. It was my little brother's 
birthday. He was 5 years of age. 
He had a nice cake which my mother 
made. | didn’t go home with my 
family. 1 stayed with Nellie and Henry 
for two weeks. Jessie Lake. 


I got some valentines from mi 
mother. They were pretty. | 
them. [ gave them to mor 
They thanked me. © Lloyd j 


Last week. Eleanor, * Dorothy, : 
Florence, Kathleen, Helen, Barbara The boys and I go to mesual train- 
and I played with each other. They [ing with Mr. Vaughan every day . [ 
skated on the rink but [ did not skate. | am making a picture frame and a big 
{ran around the rink with Florence. | tcunk for my father aud mother. My 
Eleanor picked up snowballs but I saw E 
her so J'ran and jumped over mete to work at them. 


Karl Wolfe. 


af 


| father and mother will be surprised 1 | 


T gota letter from my sister. She 
said my brother Fred sold forty-four 
marbles for five cents and he went to 
the movies with the five cents on 
Saturday. She:sent me a valentine and 
tencents. I was glad. George Traini. 


i 

T got a letter from my mother. #She 

said that my little brother fell in ‘the 

river at Lang. He got wet up to the 

waist. He was frightered, He will not 

play there again. J Rot two valentines 
from my mother and Bobbie also. . 

Elva Richardso: 


We made a farm on the sandtable. 

It is very Pretty. We cut out a fence, 
Gates, a house andabarn. We colored 
them. We cut out many animals froma 
book. There is a pond. There are 
some ducks in it. Miss Handley’s class 
came to see our farm. “They liked it. 
s Vivian Richardson. 


Our class made some valentines en 
St. Valentine Day. | made some too. 
We mailed them in our yalentine mail 
box. Thenaftera while we drew to see 
who would be the postman. Bruce 
May drew the lucky number thireen. | 
He delivered the valentine cards to 
everybody. Kenneth Ansley. 


afternoon I went'to 
fhurch with Miss Pan- 
fer ! was baptised Then at night 
| three girls, three boys and I went to be 
| confirmed. We wore white dresses, 
| white veils, white stockingsand black 

e drove down. in the bus 


Last Sunday 
the Anglican’ C 


shoes. W 
Many people were there Forty - five 
People were confirmed 

| Madeline Geddis. 


| _.We made many valentines for our 
friends and mailed them in our valen. 
| tine mail box. The mail box was white 
trimmed with hearts, 

St. Valentine Day we made a brown 
P stman’s bag and trimmed it with red 
hearts. Then we drew to see who 
would be the postman. The lucky 
number was 13. Bruce May drew that 
number. He opened the mail box and 
put the valentines in his mail bag. 
Then he delivered ali the valentines, 
We had lots of fun that day: 

Leslie Fowler, 


[got a letter from my sister Lena. 
She had an operation for appendicitis 
but she is better. 1 was glad, 
Uncle Lee got married Saturday, 
+. His wife is young. She is a 
pretty girl, [saw her last sumnigr. She 
came to my place. | have a nice dog: 
It is a white and black one. His tame 
is Blackie, Hove him. My sister Lena 
will send me a picture of him. I shall 
be glad. Olga Bostaari. 


Last Thursday the Boys and I put 
| onour skates. We went to skate. on 
| the ice We played hockey. The score 
was 2 to 1. Clifford gor one goal. A 
big boy gor one yoal. Dalton and | 
were the goal keepers. Dalton’s team 
| lost. My team won and cheered. \Ir 
| Stratton was glad Ken shook hands 
| with me. He said, ‘Do you like to be 


family | the goal keeper?"" I said, “Yes.” We 


| have a good time on the ice. 
| Maddeo Geatano. 


| Last Wednesday I got a valentine 
Jcard from my sister Barbara. Miss 
| Totton’s class came to Miss Rath. 
jbun’s room. We had a party. for 
j Valentine's Day. Miss Totton, some 
j girls and | made some nut 
| We liked them. “Miss Rathbun gave 
some candy tous. We thanked her 
Olea’s brother Lee made a yellow pa. 
| per hat with’his servieite. We laugh. 
ed at him.’ We hada good: time. 
After awhile Miss. Totton’s class 


went back to school.- We ¢ anked 
ss Rathbun and Miss Totton tor 
the party. Inez Harris. 


I got a valentine card from my 
mother, Jean Rawa. 
t 


rule, the critic based on the old curriculum, the 


Arctic Circle, haye enjoyed a 
doesn’t seem old methods, the old ideals, the 


e 
THE CANADIAN higher temperature during much does nothing. He 4 
PUBLIRHED SER EMONTREY, of January and February'than to realize that the extent to old tests of success or otherwise, 
5 : . he had to endure in Indiana. So which a church fails to do all it the competitive Methods, the 
At the Ontario School for the Deaf come up and take your pick, as could and ‘should, is just the examination system. These arc 
WELLEVILLE, ONT. scores of thousands of other sum total of the failure of the Sacred, and it would be sacrilege 
United Staters have of the limit- critic himself, and of the other to “even, refer to. them. The 


less number and variety of de--inert members, to do their share gifted child must receive Special 
catrot ihe Ontario behoor ferins Dent“ sirable locations in the most in the church’s activities. corisideration so that his ability 
Papen a Dae beautiful, most salubrious, most ‘The same is true of every or- Tiere developed toward mak- 

The mechanical work is nll ddnve by the p SU] or su) 
\e peaceabie and law-abiding, most ganization and community, ang_ iperman or superwoman 
inPrintngt cers eee prosperous country in the world, of the country as a whole, and but very little constructive con- 


tor in Printii 


iS n price (one dollar « year Whose sSoilin places produces ada asa nation is a combina- Sideration was given to the 
onrtelnntvasce, ; seventy bushels 45 Hemera of tion of some ten million individ- handicapped—that the Benen 
—_ - seventy-pound wheat, that has ual Canadians. Canada as an our problems should be «0 treat- 

taken seventeen of the twenty- entity produces nothing. It is ©d that their peculiarities are 
ee ott nan three world championships at an abstraction. What Canada ‘urned into proper channels: 
Chicago, and whose mountains Produces is the sum total of what that the mentally handicapped 

Ee and plateaus are largely icom- each Canadian produces. What Should be given the instruction 
posed of all Kinds of mingfals. Canada is, is the composite of Suited to their :nentality and 
We might say more but we want the characters of each of these wat manual instruction be 
to avoid even the suspicion of ten millions. If even one is crim- ™2de @ large part of the course 


Addreseall connunteations and xubscriptionx 


GEO, F, STEWAIY 
1K. MORRISON - 


boasting. jaa or immoral, or even indo- ee 
ee Sas. ABS CRCTEA neers ana ene goeeohe that the infirmity may be mace 
Tuerspay, Marcu Ist, 1934 THE HANDICAPPED Utopia Canada would be of every {© interfere as little as possihi: 


with their education. 


These are wise and timely Canadian, which includes you- 


=o saan words: and me, w A feature of, one afternoon 

THE Benge ee SUMMER “It is during a period of de- in BIOAICHOMT ee session! was a jufy panel discus- 
pression more certainly than at dustry, in service, in brotherly S!on by some of those who gave 

Last year our Supcrintendent; any other time that the program kindness, in living a virtuous. Hanae previously on two. ques- 
Mr. Fetterly, invited the Ameri- ©f eduzation should be main- honest, upright life. itog sewers Stated as fol- 
tcined .nd developed. Fewer But we are still a long way [OWS Question 1. Is the plan of 


can Association for the Promo- ohportunities are provided at from Segregation generally adopted 
t.on of the Teaching of Speech home than were made available {3 pets rate ns the best type of organization for 
to the Deaf to hold their Sum- during the period of prosperity. who do most of the grouching. the education and training of 
mer School at the University of There is greater danger of so- People who are too lazy or in- fa) Braid roterded children; 
Toronto, which they were willing ¢i#! maladjustment and of phy- different to walk a few blocks to ‘°) &! cee 
do if satisfactory arrange. *:°2! deterioration when parents cast a ballot, are chief among ,, Question 2. I8 the public jus- 
to do if satisfactory arrange- 2.7 out of work. Society can- the carping critics who spend tified in spending public moncy 
ments could be made. Nego- not atiord to neglect children, their too many idle hours in {°F the education of (a) physic- 
tiations have been under way fo: is sowing the seed of its complaining about what the ly handicapped children, | (b) 
for some time, the decision de- Own destruction.” government or council or church ens panalrapped children, 
Fending on the willingness of In the Decemter issue of the Goctige doesn do. How vastly sae we wonory more 
i Meial th i etter it we ‘ 
this University to issue Special jal organ of that si ewan Resa icra ‘The discussion of these ques- 
Certificates, somewhat like those would cease finding fault, Se tions took up all but a very short 
issued by Johns Hopkins Univer- astounding atement that take an active part in trying to *time ot the Session so that others 
sity, to all who complete the “This year 2,280,000 boys and remedy the evils they complain wipe. Sven: it ie opportunity beg 
course satisfactorily. Those cer- girls of elementary schoo! age Of, for which they are quite as joute taiasie ae jencebe sub 
tif{cates are accepted as credits Will be totally deprived of ed- Tesponsible as anyone else, and wi ae th 
on degree courses. This the UC@tional opportunity through for the changing of which they pecene senes Arstiqu 
x the economic breakdown of the 4Fe as fully obligated. in a group of educationists 
Senate of the Toronto Universi- American Public Schools.” He ,_ — less some alternative method or 
ty has decided to do. Contingent also states that another million . type of organization is propose}? 
on this, the Convention of this and 2 half children will nave / THE I. C. E. C. CONVENTION \It 's well known that ment 
Association will be’ held at the than six months schooling, /| the 12th Annual Meeting of \Vctarded children require t« « 
ad mil f oth vill nave/ the Internatioal Council f EX- chers specially qualified to te: ‘h 
Ontario School for the Deaf just x jons-o: hers will have ceptional Children. was Nala hem. Much of their teach’. 
kefore the opening of the Sum- see See anda eee the Royal York Hotel in Toronto must be individual and he: 2 
mer School. The dates for both sand teachers are out of work OM Feb. 22-23-24 1934, tite felassesimust ibe eral ad 
the Convention and the Schdgl and one out of every three who , SUP't. Fetterly and two of our ana etgel enone il 
Will be decided when the Execu- are at work, gets less than un- ‘@chers, Miss Alice Sweetnam Lie at ate ' 
tive Ci ich Skilled labor under the N.R. A. 2nd Miss Nora Tett, represented , Gifted children do not md 
ive Committee meets, which itels!all “almost inéredibie it is ‘he Ontario School for the Deaf. teaching but direction ky |. 
will be shortly, and a Bulletin ‘deplorable it verges on Ae ‘ais ‘The following are some of their teacher, so that they may dev :- 
will be issued giving full infor- astrous. t: impressions and comments as °P their own initiative and le. n 
mation. reported to “The Canadian”: to be of service to other mei- 
The meeting brought together ers of the class. 
LET GROUCHERS CEASE a great array of distinguished The idea of segregating gif :d 
‘The Canadian is printing some GROUCHING officials, Psychiatrists, psychol- children is based on the !d 
mighty interesting articies des- Cne of the greatest hind- ogists, neuropsychiatrists, and ideal that the object of edu i- 
criptive of Canada. The read- ‘@Mces to progress and the bet- Specialists and directors of var- tion is to fit for the enrich 
ing makes one almost wish to t¢rment of bad conditions is the {ous kinds who were selected to of the individual rather 
emigrate to the Dominion. And fact that so many people lose Siv¢ papers on various topics re- to make him a servant of 
then along comes a news item their sense of individual res- lating to the work. The papers the Christian ideal. This phose 
from Winnipeg that the average Ponsibility in a sort of mass con- were read to the meeting and of Education was not discussed 
temperature has beeh 8 below CePt—a belief in and depen- Were handed to the chairman at cny stageof the meeting. 
zero with the lowest recora @ance on an abstract, non-ex- but there was absoiutely no time ‘he address given by Prof. 
showing 32 below.and that chills istent entity. We see this in *2 discuss them. In fact many McPhee at the banquet on: Fr’ 
any order for treking to the Heatly every sphere of activity. of the papers were abbreviated day evening was a real challence « 
Dominion. —The Indiana Silent How often for instance, we hear 4 order to find sufficient time to to the teaching profession. He 
Hoosier. people, themselves members, have them at all. As a résult pointed out that Ryerson and 
find fault with what is going on the greater part of their value others had devised an effective 
Thank you. But not Win- in their church saying, “Why Was entirely lost. The teachers system for the times in which 
nipeg, nor even Manitoba, is does not the church do so and “24 those intimately connected they lived—70 years ago;—but 
Canada. If Brother Travis had so9” As if the thurch were a with the actual work of educat- he showed that a more mode:n 
gone farther west, he would living entity, a more or less a ing those referred to in the system was necessary today if 
have seen farmers in Alberta tent organist instenaver Lae various papers had no chance to education was to keep pace with 
Piowing in February, and then, what it is: an organization. ‘The °*PreSS any opinion on the sub- industry. He urged the teachets 
at Banff or Jasper, have had a church—what is it? It is an 5 € jects read about. to use initiative in developing 
hot open--air bath; or had he gtegation’ of individual alane The subjects as given were on new methods in teaching and 
crossed over our “twenty Swit- bers. of which the ‘critic ie ne topics thdt have been under new ideals for education as an 
zerlands in one” he might have ASS thevonteenta 4S 01 a consideration. for generations. active life rather than as 2 
picked a firie bouquet of flowers what the intlusnee Ait Ds et But these were treated on very means of making a livelihood oF 
“in the gardens of Victoria ‘Then He ye ce it exerts in general terms;-the real problems accumulating a fortune. This. 
e community is, is just the as they present themselves to the it seemsrto us is the real solu- 


he might have gone on up to the sum total of wh: itt 
one ‘at Mr. Smith, and teacher in individual cases, were ros, 
Yukon, and, sitting astride the Mrs. Brown, and the critic does left unsolved. Everything a ae oe 
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scnoot Morro: he greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.’” 


. Badminton 

On Thursday evening, Feb. 15, 
the O. S. D. badminton club en- 
tertained the Wellington club. 
The O. S. D. club carried off the 
honours winning 14 of the 15 
events played, 

After the games the ladies of 
the O. S. D, club served a de- 
lightful lunch in’ the sewing 
room. A return match will be 
played in Wellington in the 
hear future. 


‘tuesday evening, February 27, 
twenty-one members of the 
v. S, D. Badminton Club motor- 
ed to Wellington where they 
Were very graciously received by 
the local club, Twelve games in 
all were played, each club) win- 
ning six, after the Play the la- 
dies of the Wellington Club ser- 
ved a delightful lunch and a 
pleasant social hour was spent 
cy the members of'both clubs, 


Senior Hockey 

Tn the final game of the senior 
schedule, the Hawks in third po- 
sition took the fast stepping 
Quakers into camp to the tune 
Oly to 2 thus earning a play-off 
berth. By virtue of their win 
he Hawks created a three-cor- 
ted tie. In 12 games played 
‘ne Quakers, the Hawks and the 
Shamrocks . have garnered 8 
Ponts apiece, 

Now come the play-off. Since 
‘« cannot be sure of ice for very 
3 the captains of each team 
a. ced to draw for Position. 
> @ result of the draw the 
‘Ks play the- Shamrocks a 
den death game to decide 
nd place. ‘the winners of 
ths game go on to meet the 
\ ‘kers In a best two out of 
UP ce series to decide the cham- 
bio aship, 
ne play-off series should pro- 

Some real: hockey. The 
cS of all the scheduled 
8iues have been very close; 
© Were 4 tie games. It would 
be dimeult to pick the ultimate 
tv. The Quakers, of course, 
nto have the edge since they 
© lucky enough to draw first 
Uon. But this game is 
‘sed with surprises. Who can 


In the first game of the sen- 
" play-offs the Hawks pulled 
na 2-0 ‘decision over the 
“cmrocks, i 

he Shamrocks now enter the 
S with the Quakers. These 
‘O teams line up. as follows: 
Shamrocks—Goal D. Rolando; 
ise, R. Hawthorne, C. Man- 
Forwards, G. Harrison, F. 


An interesting and very pro-_ 


fitable league for juvenile hockey 

Players was formed this season. 

This league will undoubtly 
help to develop junior hockeyists 
8s many of the boys are very 
young. 2 : 

The games were scheduled for 
Saturday Mornings so as not 
conflict with the Interme: 
and Senior games during the 
week. In all nine games were 
Played, 

The Maple Leafs captained by. 
Ken Ansley and the Canadiens 
led by Michael Wilson met ina 
three game series in the finals. 
The Canadiens won the first 
game 1-0, the Maple Leafs tak- 
ing the second 1-0 while the 
Canadiens came back strong to 
take the third game 2-1, 

On the round the Canadiens 
garnered 3’ goals to the Maple 
Leafs 2, thus winning the cham- 
Pionship, 

Canadiens—M. Wilson, J, Da- 
more, C, Nahragang, J. Bossence, 
R. Pierce, B. May, J. Brennan, H. 
Husak, L. Byers 
eet 
The Grammar Family 

An exchange, name unknown, 
describes the functions of the 
members of that most. important 
household, The Grammar Fami- 
ly, in the following graphic 
terms: 

The Grammar Family is an in- 
teresting one. There are eight 
members in the family, and we 
refer to them as “Parts of 
Speech.” 

It is a family of builders and 
words, 

They do not build houses and 
churches of stone or wood, but 
wise, learned and beautiful sent- 
ences. 

The family is wonderfully in- 
dustrious, and never idle for 
they are busy continually. 

Mr. Verb is the busiest member 
of the family. He is always act- 
ing, doing or Stating and no 
sentence can be built without 
him. 

Mrs. Noun is the obliging mem- 
ber, for she introduces people or 
things and tells the name. 

Miss Adjective is a busy little 
body, quite given to gossiping, 
and hustling about describing 
persons and things. . 

Miss Pronoun is the thought- 
ful and considerate one. She 
often takes the place of Mrs. 
Noun while she is resting. 

Little Preposition points bis 
finger at somebody or somtning. 
But he is not rude. He just 
points out the relation to Mr. 
Noun and some other words. 

Mr. Conjunction has not much 
work to do but he is very useful 
to join together, so he is much 
like a minister. 

Master Adverb likes the com- 
pany of Mr. Verb better than 
Mrs. Noun, and is always ‘asso- 
ciating with him. Sometimes 
he will condescend to associate 
with his little cousin Miss Adjec- 
tive. If you quiz him about 
anything, he will answer to the 
questions How? When? Where? 


Miss Interjection is the em 
tional member of the|family and 
she never really helps build a 
sentence. In fact, she is like a 


Frenchman with his “Ohs” and 


If you remember about this 
‘Ahs.” 


“ 
family, they will all help you to 
build ‘good’ sentences, 
—Exchange. 
ea 
Why Teachers Turn Gray 

In a certain School not long 
ago a student incorporated this 
statement in her essay: “Today I 
have seen the most wonderful 
sight—a pond whose shallows 
are \full of black tadpoles. Just 
fancy, some day ‘every one of 
those horrid, wriggling things 
will be a beautiful butterfly.” 

And here are actual answers 
from grammar school examina- 
tion papers: 

“Queen Elizabeth rode through 
Coventry with nothing on, and 
Raleigh offered her his cloak.” 

“Account of the Feudal sys- 
tem: William the Conqueror was 
thrown from his horse and 
wounded in’ the feudal system 
and died of it.” 


“The trade of Spain is smifil ta 


owing to the insolence of the 
people.” 

“In Holland the people make 
use of water power to drive their 
windmills.” : 

“In 1620 the Pilgijms crossed 
the ocean, which is khown as the 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” 

“Charles 1, was going to marry 
the Infanta of Spain. He went 
to sce ner and Sh speare says 
he never smiled again.” 

“Tennyson, the greatest prose 
writer that ever lived, wrote the 
Iliad and Paradise Lost.” 

“A prism is a kind of dried 
plum because People say “Prunes 
and prisms.” 7 

“Doldrums are army rations 
of spirits.” —The Pathfinder. 


Helping The Deaf 

Another sign of the awaken- 
ing American conscience is a 
Project being launched by the 
Federal Office of Education: and 
financed from Civil. Works Ad- 
ministration funds that may re- 
sult in better schooling and 
training for deaf and Partly deaf 
children. ‘ 

To gather information a corps 


of" 375 jobless social workers in- 


the next six weeks will visit 
every State. Assisted by. local 
workers among the deaf, yy 
will prepare a report to guide 
communities and States in 
training these handicapped 
children for useful employment. 
According to a recent estimate, 
300,000 children in the schools 
are so afflicted with bad hearing 
as té need special train.ng. 
Very few States provide proper 
courses. 

hearty, 
living has become a chore in 


these uncertain days. ‘rhe 
handicapped carr y a dsut. 
burden. Public 5 


making them hop; 
efficient: will not Le 

—New York Wor: 
Prescription for the Wozld’s Lis 

One of the most encouraging 
signs of the times is the ever- 
increasing conviction among 
thoughtful people that the cure 


business men 
man whose 


will never @ppear in print, phil- 
osophy is something ©, which 


shuns selfishness and greed and © 


the — expression’ 
brotherly loye and sympa in 
man’s dealings with man said: 
“I really believe, that we will 
never recover from this .depres- 
sion until People have a differ- 
ent viewpoint and get back to 
the more simple things of. life 
and think of others instead of 
themselves, The war was due 
to selfishness, and I think con. 
ditions today are due to selfish- 
ness. There must be a differ- 
ent feeling in the hearts of men 
—more brotherly love and kind- 
ness and less selfishness.” 


More About Reading ; 


Many of our school exchanges 
are again stressing the impor- 
nce of reading to’ the deaf, 
primarily and‘chiefly as an aid 


in acquiring the understanding * 


and use of good language. This 
seems very obvious, and is re- 
cognized by all educators of the 
deaf, and in every up-to-date 
School this Subject is receiving 
ever-increasing attention. But 
to achieve the best results there 
must be careful direction from 
the teacher, who, as occasion 
requires, “should select and call 
the pupils’ special attention to 
passages that contain correct 
and colloquial language con- 
Struction in respect to which 
the pupils are at fault, Hasty, 
cursory, reading will not neces- 
sarily ensure any marked im- 
Provement in the use of langu- 
age. Some of the most omni- 
vorous readers among our pu- 
Pils used very poor language, 
though, of course, these are ex- 
ceptional cases. We all know 
hearing people who do much 
reading, yet: habitually use very 
incorrect language. They have 
Seen and read the right forms 
thousands of times, but continue 
to say “we was”, “I ain’t”, “be- 
tween you and I”, “Me and John 
went for a walk”; my father-took 
John and I for a ride”, etc. 
Even pretty well educated peo- 
ple often make some of these 
errors and others quite as bad. 


Nor should we overlook the 
great educative and cultural 
value of reading, especially for 
the deaf. It is absolutely es- 
sential if they are to continue to 
improve after they leave school. 
Hearing people, through their 
constant conversational contact 
with each other, gain much in- 
formation and mental stimula- 
tion not available, except in a 
very modified form, to the deaf. 
And to create among the pupils 
such an appreciation of and love 
* good reading and to so ha- 
ate them to it while at 
school, that they wiil persist in 
after they leave se: ol, IS One 

the greatest blessings taat 
teachers czn confer cr Promote. 


“When you know how little 
you know, you will know more 
than you ever knew.” 
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I got some cookies and a letter from | 


my grandmother andaunt last week. 
I got a valentine card and aletter from 
my mother Paes Helen Reble. 


February 14 was Valentine Day. 

+ We went to the’movies:in Belleville. 
We went into some stores. We 
bought some marshmallows, some 
candies, some peanuts, some gum, 
wz bars, some peanut-butter, some cocoa- 
nuts, some oranges and some popcorn. 
We liked the movies. ‘We had a good 
time. Mary Drobina. 


1 got my watch and «letter from my 
mother. [ gota letter, a valentine, 
gum and balloon from my mother and 
father. Elearor Charron. 


February 14 was Valentine Day. 
We went down town. We went in- 


to many stores Charles, Donnie, 
Raymond Burrows, Carder and | 
bought some cocoanuts. | 


Raymond Cork. 


I gor some valentines, cakes, bars, 
two oranges, marbles, two coffees, 
sume funny papers, 4 cap, some bis- 
cuits a book and a valentine card from 
my grandmother. I was happy. 


Raymond Burrows. | 


On February 22nd, the Juvenile 
boys gut ready to yo to the arena. Mr. 
Flagler took usin the bus We went 
into the arena and watched the Junic 
B.C. I. and ‘Trenton play hock 
We went into the room and put on 
our skates. Then we played hockey | 
against the Rangers. | 


‘The score was | 


Classroom Locals . 


i 
| 


We made many valentines for our 
friends. We wanted to surprise them 
and make them happy because St. . 
| Valentine made everybody~ happy. | 
We mailed the valentines in our Val- ! 
entine Mail Box. : 

On St. Valentine’s Day we made a 
kakai mail bag and trimmed it with 
red hearts. 

; After a while we drew to see who } 
| would be the Postie. I drew the lucky | 
number“13. 1 was the Postie. I i 
opened the Mail Box. It was full of | 
valentines. I put them into my mail | 
hag very carefully. Then J delivered | 
alt the valentines. H 

The pupils were very happy, when 
| stopped at each desk with a valentine. | 
There were some valentines for pupils 
in other ciasses too. I rapped on their 
door and walked in and delivered the 
valentines We had lots of fun that day. 


Bruce May. 


Last Saturday Beatrice, Evelyn, 
Jimmy and 1 went to a show at the | 
Belle theatre. “The name of the show 
was “The Four Marx Brothers." 
They were very funny. We enjoyed 
the show. Hazel May. 


Sometimes Margaret Shepherd and 
| I skate on the girls’ rink. We have 
[loss of fun, We are chums. 


Merretta Clark, 


|. Mrs Walter Huston sent mea nice 
| box of large, red apples. | gave some 
jof them to Evelyn and Hazel, They 
told me that they were good. 
Dorothy Presley. 


from-his cousin Kathleen, 
Ind. * 


Jean Green and Laura, : pre- 
pared. the tea and cookies and helped 
serve at the February ‘meeting of the 


Teachers’ iation. 3 


Clifford Haist and Wallace Sloan 
made a fine, large cupboard for the 
Household Science Room and James 
Brennan “and Gordon Evans made a 
wooden clock. 


Mr. Vaughan’s classes sent up some 
coat hangers so there’ should:ibe no 
excuse now for the girls not hanging 
up their aprens or letting the biscuits 
burn. 


Eleanor Morrison, Florence Will- 
oughby, Antonia Trottier, Jean Green 
and Florence Langdon, have each 
made a middy for a small girl. Laura 

‘ouke, Helen Hallman “and “Jean 
Green have made pyjamas for three 
large boys. 


Marie Latulippe is weaving a scarf 
for herself on the largest loom. 


Roy Taylor had a birthday Party on 
Jan. 16. His mother sent him a silk 
scarf and three Mickey Mouse hand- 
kerchiefs. Roy was delighted. 


Keith Leetch received a letter from 
his mother. He got ten cents. He 
was delighted. Keith bought three 
oranges with his money. 


Roma Johnston got a letter from 
her mother. Roma got a stick of pum. 
Roma was pleased. 


Joseph Lamarante got a letter from 
the nurse at the Children’s Shelter, 
Sudbury. The boys and girls from 
the Shelter sent him some handker- 
chiefs. Joe was delighted. 


Roy Taylor received a valentine 
, of Brazil, 


210 1 in favor of the Rangers. We | | 
did not plav 3 periods ‘because it was| Lam learning to skate | skated | 
too late. ‘Then the Black Hawks play- | with Merretta and Margaret last night. 
ed against the Rough Riders We I fell many times. I like to skate 
watched them playing for the Ist per- | Ethel McLean 
iod. At the end of the first perind the ; 

score was 1 — in favor of the Black | We have a lot of snow. >\It is very 
Hawks but they had 2 more periods, | Cold. My father is a postman. He 
The Black Hawks have good players, | told me in his letter that it. was. very 
We came back to the school und | Cold delivering letters. He had to po 
went to the dining-room for supper | {nto people's houses to get warm. 


| Feb 2 


Grant Vhorburn. 


Last Thursday Ronald and | got a 
box from home. 1 was happy. We 


got grapefruit, oranzes, cn ies, Nue 
vis, peanutbutter, apples andiam. My 
mother is very kind. Arthut Hazlitt, 


Last Monday we made small paper 
boxes. We putthem onthe blackboard 
ledge. Yesterday afternoon Miss 
Nurse filled our boxes with peanuts. 
We did not kaow about it untii thie 
morning. We were surprised, 


afternoon I traced a duck Tcutit out 
1 used acopiny saw. John, Johnny, 
Wilham and I swept the floor 

Albert Smith. 


Last Thursda¥ afternoon we went 
out of doorsto play. Luci 
Mary Yurek\and I r: 
Margaret's toboggan. ‘Ve | 


d 
fe! Lue 
not hear 


Lillian Gledhill 


a letter from my aunt 


1 gor 
told me that my gandmotier died in 


She 


Trenton on Feb. 5th I cried when 
I read the letter because I felt very 
sorry. She was buried on my birthday. 
1 think she was sixty-five years old 
T could. not go to the funeral 

Mabel Parrick 


Edna Donald | 


We had manual training yesterday 3 


! When the temperature was about 24 
| below zero, the supervisor here did 
not allow us to play outside. 

Russell Manning. 


My mother and litle sister will come 
fo see mein March She will bring 
a new skirt for me. Ethel Hovey} 
will have a birthday on March 9 She | 
will be 13 years old. Grace Staples. 


On St Valentine Day Miss Reid | 


put some candy in our desks. We 
were surprised. We thanked her. 
edith Pardo. } 


On Thursday night I went home. 
Thada birthday. 1 was 21 years old, | 
f got a pair of socks, a tie and two 
shirts. [ had some cake and ice-cream. 
Thadagoodtime. I gottwenty cents. 

, Ted Gartley. | 


Last Tuesday I received two letters 
from my sister Bernice. She told me! 
that my brother, Billy Goat had heen 
too busy to ome any letters. 1} 

i I received another | 
dy. Idid not know | 
who sent it ‘Then | opened the nice} 
letter J “Henry Smith" at the | 
bottom of thé letter. [read it. Ie told | 


me that_my- brother, Billy Goat was | 


very busy too My friend, Henry | 
Smith wes at 786 Pape Ave Cor. | 
Queen. I know him. Herbert knows | 


him too. When we go home. for | 
Christmas we will see him. He isa! 
baker. Perhaps he will send a box of | 
Weston's biscuits to me. He wants | 
to be an aviator. He is kind to me. | 


Harold Smith. 


Keith Leetch was eight years‘old on 
1. He had a party. His mother 
sent him a parcel. Keith was pleased. 


Billy Wingfield got twelve valentines 
last week. 


Harry Saul gota box from his father, 
Init were some candy, cookies, nuts 
and raisins, four apples anda Pretty 
valentine. 


Paul Berkley got a new sweater. 


Norman Rose got a snap of himself 
from his mother. 


George Calder is very proud of his 
new clothes which he recei from 
home. 


Irene Quast is delighted to have the 
pictures of her sisters to put up in her 
class-room. 


All_the pupils in Miss Burt’s class 
Were pleased to receive so many val- 


entines from their friends. No one 
was overlooked so every one was 
happy. 

Mary Innocente enjoyed the eats 


which her mother sent along with 
some new clothing. 


I have finished making a sewing bag. 
My bag is preen cotton. 
The stitches I used on my bag are 

1. Even basting. 

2. Backstitching. 

3. Running stitch 

4. Cross stitch. 

5. Stitching. 

Lillian Gledhill, 


I made a needle case. 
I used canvas and red yarn 
The stitches I sewed on my needle 
Case were 

1. Blanket stitch. 

2. Cross stitch. 

3. Running stitch. 

Jessie Christie. 


~ Februai 


ry 14. was St. Valentine’ s 
Day. 


We had a party in our class-room. 
Marilene’s grandmother came. Mis, 

‘ord came. Marilene’s mother sent 
a cake, some cookies, “and some 
candies. We made red baskets. Miss 
Burt put candies into them. We had 
some ice cream, cakes, cookies, can- 
dies and milk. We liked the party. 
We said “Thank you,’ to Marilene 
and Miss Burt. Julia Lamure 


Well !here I am dished up as. pez. 
-nut butter atthe Ontario School for the 
Deaf. 1 almost froze last. week. It 
makes me think of my days in Virginia. 
You see that is where I was born. \ 
man named Jack Cow planted me in 
the peanut plantation. The Peanut vine 
grew. Afterwards the vines have blos- 
soms and the blossoms fall off the vines. 

eanuts begin to grow in the ground, 
They stay there for fifteen days. When 
they are ripe, they are taken out of the 
ground. They are sorted into four 
grades and are polished free of dirt. 
They are soldin the cities. They are 
used for human feod as peanut butter, 

in candy, ahd just as peanuts. 
Fred Dixon, 


Well! here I am, covered with 
chocolate, used as chocolate coated 
Peanuts” at the Neilson Factory. in 
Toronto. I was nearly frozen hard 
while being transported to Northern 
Onrario in boxes Itmakes me think 
of my daysong ago where I was pro- 
duced in Virginia, the place where [ 
was born, 

A man carefully removed the shell 
and did not break the skin, which is 
thin, that covers the kernel, and plant- 
ed me by hand. My vines grew, and 
men ploughed me from the ground. | 
was removed from my root, and put 
into a basket, and later was emptied 
into bags, and was taken to the factory, 
and I was put through a tachine to be 
cleaned up. Later we were Polished 
and sorted into the different yrades. 

As I am one of the poorest. rade, 
I was senttoa confectione! 
was Coated in chocolate. 


At the time of the Boer War in 
Africa a traveller stopped at the farm 
of a Boer family and sawethe children 
playing with me, a peculiar-look ag 
stone. I heard that the stranger waned 
to buy me and the children gave “ie 
to him. I wondered why he wat ed 
me. I think [was a valuable stove. 
Then he carried me to London, bog: 
land, and sold me for the sum of 
$2,500. 

I would like to tell you shout my 
brothers in Africa. My brother, a dig 
diamond, was used by a native witch- 
doctor. He was supposed to drive 
away the witches by my brother. {ut 
it was taken by the same travelle: to 
London, who sold it for a Jarge sum 
of money. | would like to tell you 
how my brothers are found by the 
people.” My brothers are found ina 
hard blue clay which is blasted so the 
people may find my brothers, easily. 

hey are not of the same size. \iy 
brothers are cut and polished by the 
people with great care and skill. Ajo 
they are broker into pieces to make 
them look bright. 

Well! 1 almost forget to tell you 
about my famous father Kohinoot, 
who is about five thousand years old. 
Ie was considered as the most celebrat- 
ed gem in history and he was present- 
ed to Queen Victoria, and he still re- 
mains one of the most highly treasur- 
ed of the British Crown jewels. 
am proud of my father, and“brother, 
but I still wonder why the people need 
my, brothers. I bet you can’t answet 
my question. Wm. Williamson. 


The Young Giant of the West : the smith but fresh coal upon the fire. 
(Continued from Page 2) Reka up a lump he looked closely at 
ing feet and the singing voices of | it and said to them, “‘There is plenty 
pepe ts rie of ‘stone like this where I lve."? The, 
“will make these two maidens | Men told him that if he would bring 
immortal”, said the Sagalic Tyee. them some of it they would charge him 
And he lifted’ the chiefs daughters nothing “for mending his gun and alse 
and set them forever in a high place, give him a bottle of tum, and he pro- 
for they had borne two offspring— | mised to do so, Upon his return home 
Peace and Brotherhood. =~ he became ill and it was spring before 
he one dou to Victoria with his ca- 
: a ia | Loczlead of “black stone.*? He got his 
Resources of British Columbia bottle of rum and guided the White 
British Columbia has an area of men back to what became one of the 
372,630 square miles, more than the | richest mines in the country. This was 
combined area of the British Isles, | the beginning of the famous Nanaimo 
France, Holland, Belgium and Den- | coal industry. 
smark, which feectlien havea popula. ples: : 
tion of over a hundre. million. A a 
In view ofthe great size and very| ‘The Giant Trees of B.C. 
mountainous character of British British Columbia Sentains Wire than 
Columbia, there is naturally a great half of the standing commer fimber 
diversity of climate, ranging from the |in Canada, and half of the softwood 
cold of the eternal snow and ice of it resources of the British Empire. The 
myriad mountain peaks, down to the) most important of thetrees is undoubt- 
always mild and salubrious atmosphere | cdly the Douglas Fir, which attains its 
of the southwest section, classed by Greatest growth in southern British 
meterologists as one of the four most | Columbia, 
favored climatic zones in the world. It grows to an immense si » fre- 
In this respect the southern part of ‘ceeding six feet in diameter 
Vancouver Island has been likened to | and 200 feet in height. In one of the 
the Mediterranean ceast of France, Gardens near London, England, 
Here flowers bloom in the open near- sands a single-piece flag-staff 220 feet 
ly the whole yearthrongh, and it has high presented by the British Columbia 
been proved possible to raise Some | government. This staff was cut from a 
varieties of subtropical fruits. Douglas fir tree 300 feet high. ‘Trees 
eee 15 feet in diameter have been found, 
. and a single tree has been cur that} 
Ite Mineral Wealth ‘ash | Scaled 60,000 feet, board measure. The 
The natural resources of British | wood of this tree’ is one of the hard- 
Columbia are enormous. Its industrial est, heaviest, stiffest and strongest of 
development was based on its minerals, | 31) woods, | 
Bor MRSC ead Wane a | = The hod of the Woace Cedar—| 
lure that attracted the first great inflow | the second most valuable tree in B.C. 
of immigrants, the production of this | —is just the reverse being one of the 
metal is now greatly exceeded by that_| lightest and softest and its lightness and 
of copper, leadand zinc, in that order, | Wonderful durability make it especially | 
and also by. coal. In fact, the total suitable for some purposes. It also is a 
talue of the coal production exceeds | Yet¥ large tree, attaining a height of | 
that of any other mineral In all, since | {rom 150 to. 175 fect, and averages a 
the beginning, minerals to the value of | little more than the Douglas Fir in 
nearly a billion and a half dollars have { diameter, though. no single tree can 
been produced in this Province, and | Compare’ with the largest firs. The 
Western Hemlock is also a valuable 


there are vast areas of probable mineral | z. i a 
ee, occasiuna es reaching a height 
wealth never yet prospected, | free, occasiunal trees reaching a he 2 


The Sullivan mine at Kimberly, | 0f 25" feet and a diameter of eight 
ie Sulliva y. | 


British Columbia, isthe world’s largest | : 
producer of zinc ore and one of the _The Sitka Spruce has won a world- 
leading producers of the ores of lead | Wide reputation for a roplane con: | 
and silver. The Sullivan is the source | struction, and during the War, in ten | 
of nearly all the anual lead output for | months British ( ‘olumbia sent oué| 
Canada, -and of over 80 percent of the j enough | of it to build 20,000 aero- 
zine production. Since 1925 it has held | planes These trees also grow to great | 
Supremacy in the production of silver. height, averaging 150 feet, and speci- | 
The coal reservesof B. C..are e- | mens 200 feet high are by no means | 
normous, being estimated at forty | uncommon. 
billion tons of bituminous and sixty When the ordinary 
bilo tons of anthracite. “A sufficient of British Columbia, visions of canned 
suply'’, it is. said, “'to keep the Do | salmon utice in his mind, for that is 
Givion’s home-fires burning until | the one product of that province with 
Gabriel's trumpet sounds ‘cease work- which nearly everyone comes into 
ing.’ ”? | frequent contact’ While greatly in- 
At Trail, in B C., is. situated-the | jeriye in value to the products of the 
argest non: ferrous smelter and reduc- forests and mines, and even of the 
tion works in the world. “The smelter farms, yet fishing is a very import. | 
is never still—it goes continually day | soe industry, having an output: of 
and night. If it were to go out with | some 26 million dollars, nearly half 
Metal in it, it would have to be torn | that cf the whole Dominion. — It 
o'n t0 remove the metal, and rebuilt is, moreover, a practically inexhaust- 
The large stack is 406 feet high, and ible product. The products taken 
feet in diameter at the bottom and | from theaines can never be replaced, 
21 at the tep. Most of the ore comes and to a large extent this is true of the 
[fom the Sullivan mines. 375 tons of | fureste, har the nent theloteau 
lead, 200 tons of refined zinc, 30 co 40 | 1° being constantly replenished, and it, 
fons of pure copper aad considerable Seems no exaggeration to’say that the 


stener thinks, 


dre ynts of silver and gold were pro-| Prcific Coat fishine grounds are the 
uced every day in pre-depression | richest in the world. Salmon—all 
years kinds, sockeye (the best), spring, 


B.C. is Canada’s largest producer | cghoe, pink and chum—is by far the 
of zine, copper, lead, silver, timber most valuable, but some aventy other 
and fish, kinds are caught, the most important 

The discovery of coal on Vancou- being halibut, herring, pilchards and 
ver Island was made in 1850, and was od: : 
ingitié wise. One day in 1849 an ald peel 
ndian chief from another part of t a is ise 
Island visited For: Victoria, and while | A Great Agricultural Province 
there went into a shap to have his gun} — By people nor conversant with the 
Mended. As he stood waiting he saw | facts, the statement that British o> 


a 


lumbia, that “‘sea of mountains”, that 

twenty Switzerlands in one ‘pos. 
Sesses vast agricultural possibilities is 
Rreeted with a skeptical smile. Yee it is 
authoritatively stated\that ‘*o 235, 
000,000 acres, .not less than 170,000, 
000 are capable: of Producing some 
form of food-stuffs—about 23,000,000 


balance is suitable for grazing.” ese 
23,000,000 acres of good farmlands 
are about equal to the total area of 
Belgium and: Holland combined. All 
kinds of grain, fodder-plants, roots and 
vegetables do well. Field Crops, fod 


ders and vegetables show greater aver- | 


age production than in any other pro- 
Vince, and the value of farm-lands is 
much greater. The live stock and 
dairying industry stands first in Produc- 


tion value. 


But it is the fruit-growing industry. 
thac stands first in general Tepute. A 
Sort of romantic interest attaches to it, 
and the quality of the apples and other 

Tuits, especially of the far-famed Ok- 

anagan Valley, are unsurpassed. All 
fruits, except tropical, can be grown— 
apples, apricots, cherries, Peaches, 
plums, grapes, nectarines, figs, 
Prunes, berries, almonds and other 
less hardy fruits and nuts. 


The Okanagan Valley is a garden 
spot in every sense of the wo d, with 
its millions of flowering fruit fees and 
its tulip farms. It is situated in the 
southern section of British Columbia 
and its towns are grouped around the 
long and deep Okanagan Lake: South 
of the lake, and as far down as the 
Canadian-United States border, the 
Valley continues, and from one end to 
the other is one of the most productive 
sections of the Dominion for fruits, 
vegetables and bulbs, 


Added to the fruits and vegetables 
which are grown in abundance, and 
which have made the Okanagan fa- 
mous, is the rapidly developing bulb 
industry, which ina few years to come 


| will provide garden lovers of Canada 


with all the bulbs they can use Because 
of the advanced season in the Okanag- 
an Valley, is bulbs can be placed 
on the marker some weeks before the 
bulbs can arrive from Holland and 
other European growing centres, 


Here 
The.sceut of para 

Aud strange new flowers enrapture 
Oar unaccustomed eyes. 


Th 


es with fruit are bending, 


The gardens yay with flowers, 
Asemse of peace unending 
Is over all the hours. 


the purple Fanges 
The glow of sunset. shi 

Aad glory spreads and ch 
Rinong the red boled pines 
Here time takes on new leisure, 


Kes 


Kipling Likes B. C. Best 


Of British Columbia as a whole, let 
Kipling speak in his “Letters of 
f ‘© the natural beauty cf 
garth and_ sky are added thousands of 
hhiles of safe, and sheltered waterways 
for coastal trade; deep harbours that 
heed no dredge; immense and ice-free 
ports—all the titledeeds to half the trade 
of Asia. A little axe-work and road- 
metaliing. gives a city one of the love- 
liest water-girt parks that we have out- 
side the tropics. Another town is pre- 
seoted with a hundred islands, knolls, 
wooded coves, stretches of beach, and 
dingles, laid down as expressly for 
camp-life, picnics, and boating-parties, 
beneath skies never too hot'and rarely 
too cold. If they care to lift up their 
eyes from their almost sub-tropical 


| gardens, they can behold snowy peaks 


across blue bays, which must be good 


!for the soul, Though they facea 
| sea out of which any portent may arise,’ 
s they are not forced to protect or even 
{to police its waters. They are as 
ignorant of drouth, murrain, pestilence 
Hocusts and. blight ‘as they sre of mee 
: Meaning of want and fear. Boia 
Were I anintendingimmigrant, 1 
‘Would’ risk a good deal of discomfort 
»f0 get on tothe land in British Colum- 
bia; ard were I tich, with no attach- 
; ments outside England, I would swift 
ly buy me a farm or a house in that 
; country for the mere joy offit,’” 


| An excellent Government Highway 
now extends from the United States 
border to Hazleton, partly over the 
Cariboo Trail—a distance of a thous- 
and miles. Ic is the intention to con- 
tinuethis onto the heart of the Yukon, 
so that, probably within a decade, it 
will be possible fora Motofist to travel 
in comfort from Halitax to Dawson 
City, an incomparble journey surely, 


Near Victoria there is an Astrophy- 
sical Observatory, founded by the 
Dominion Government in 1915. It 
Containsas 72-inch telescope, which is 
the second largest in th: world, and is 
surpassed by none in kind) and quality 
of equipment. 

Fea 


Prince Rupert, Canada’s new Pa. 
cific Port,’ is no doubt destined to 
future greatness. lt is beautifully lo- 
cated on one of the finest harbours in 
the world. {ft is the natural chief 
outlet for the products of the Peace 
“River District. Nearby there are ex- 
tensive mineral deposits, including 
“mountainous cliffs of almost pure 
copper in the Atlin Districts." A 
decisive feature in favour of Prince 
Rupert is the great saving of time. 
The distance from Liverpool twYoka- 
hama ts 800 miles less. than via New 
York and San Francisco. ® 


Some Literary Notes 
Inevitably, in so recently settled a 
country, British Columbia has produc- 
ed bur little indivenous literature, 
though because of its romantic history 
and scenic attractions, it has Provided 
the setting fora considerable number of 
popular novels, including “"The Singer 
of the Kootenay"’ by Robert Knowles 


"he Black Canyon’? by B. A.M 
Kelvi anet of Kootenay’’ by iran 
McKowan; "Big Timher’ Sand 

“Poor Man’s Rock” by B. W. Sine 
clair; ‘Splendid Silence’? by A. Sull- 
ivanjand “‘Skockum Chuck by Stew- 
art Edward White Historica! and Bio- 
' graphical works dealing with this pro- 
vince, and books of Travel and Des- 
cription are numerous, and many of 
them most interesting. 
| Several poets of merit also Were or 
: are long resident in in B. C., though, 
with two or three exceptions, not born 
here Tothe best known of these, 
Miss Pauiine Johnson, extended re- 
| ference has heen made in Previous is- 
| sues. Another talented lady, recently 


| have appeared in our columns. She 


such poems, ‘The § ing 
iid by capable critics to be “‘the most 
' gifted work of the kind Yet produced in 
| Canada.’’ Here is just one little taste 
of the good things it contains” 
k they miake the dew? 
ise men teil but they don’t tell true, 
For they are so very. very wise 
{ They can’t see straight out of both their eyes; 
{ And a drop of dew is a simple things 

Just a pearl that slips from a fairy's wing.** 


Two other B. C. Poets of national ” 
reputation, who we can no more than 
mention, are Tom Macinnes, and An 
M. Stephen. ‘ 


< 


so 


i 
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THE FASTEST TRAIN ON 
THE CONTINENT. 


‘The fastest train on the Amer- 
ican continent, usually once 
every week, travels from Van- 
couver to New York. It is “The 
Silk Express”, which has prece- 
dence over every other type of 
train. When the C. P. R. Emp- 
ress liner arrives from the Ori- 


ent, even before the passengers 
disembark, the les of silk 
come swinging do’ the gang- 


way, to be stacked in ‘steel 
treight cars standing alongside 
the dock. Car after car is filled, 
to the total of sixteen to twenty- 
fouf and two hours after the 
boat arrives the long brown 
train pulls out of Vancouver, 
loaded with a cargo that may be 
valued anywhere from four to 
eight million dollars. A second 
engine is hooked up to the rear, 
and the four hundred and fifty 
miles of mountain road is cov- 
ered at an average speed of 
forty miles an hour. Forty-six 
hours after leaving Vancouver, 
the silk express train reaches 
Winnipeg, 1474 miles distant. 
Throughout day and night that 
silent string of cars travels on- 
ward at highest speed, always 
with a cleared road before it, 
and never stopping except to 
change crew and engine and test 
the wheels at ten divisional 
points from Vancouver to New 
York. In the rear car are seated 
a crew of expert silk-handlers 
and a more. deadly crew of 
armed guards, who do not leave 
the train till it reaches its desti- 
nation. It reaches New York 
‘ elghty or eighty two hours after 
leaving Vancouver, having tra- 
velled 3245 miles, having: taken 
less time to reach New York 
than the fastest Passenger 
train takes to reach Toronto. 
Canadian roads are chosen be- 
ciuse there is a saving of two 
days as compared with the San 
Francisco route. Speed is essen- 
tial on account of the great 
value of the ‘silk, its perishable 
nature, and the excessively high 
rates on silk in transit. 


THE SALT-CHUCK SCHOOL 

The queerest school in Canada 
is the Coast Logging School of 
British Columbia. It is the only 
Seat of learning in the Dominion 
that floats. Its teacher is rock- 
ed to sleep by the waves of the 
Pacific. Its pupils wear life- 
belts. Studies are sometimes 
interrupted by heavy seas; ‘on 
one occasion teacher declared a 
recess to let the kids watch a 
fight between two big bull 
whales. When teacher feels 
hungry, she drops a fishing line 
out of the window and pulls in 
a nice fish. 

Miss Nancy Craig‘of Victoria 
is the teacher. When she was 
offered the job.of teaching in 
this floating school, she didn’t 
know what she was in for. Nan- 
cy was only eighteenywhen she 
took the job—a trim, pretty girl 
with reddish hair, and she was 
Not averse to a spot of adven- 
ture: She got it. 

The school and the houses of 
the loggers are built on floats, 
strung out ina long line and 
attached to each other with 
Strong cables, the Projections 
from the end of each house 
forming a continuous sidewalk 
known as “Front Street.” The 
whole village is towed from place 


adjourned and teacher and pu- 
pils watched two big bull whales 
fight for supremacy of'a herd of 
cows. The two animals made a 
tremendous commotion, spouted 
up great columns of water, came 
into violent head-on ‘collisions, 
It was a thrilling fight and took 
place not more than two “hun- 
dred yards from the school house 
door. Ontario has a peripatetic 
school on wheels, but it is doubt- 
ful if it provides as many thrills 
as this unique “Salt-Chuck 
School”, as it is called. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE WEST 


While crossing the Rockies a 
fellow-traveller ‘remarked to 
Alexander Powell, that these 
mountains, while very impres- 
sive, are wholly without the leg- 
endary, and historical associa- 
tions, the romance, the human 
interest, that give the ‘Alps their 
charm. Powell writes in his 
“Marches of the North”: “Rom- 
ance? Human interest? I won- 
dered what these terms convey- 
ed to him. It seemed to me that 
this region fairly reeked with 
both. 

“I thought or Perre de la 
Verendrye who, carrying his life 
in his hands, was the first white 
man to set eyes upon The Shin- 
ing Mountains, as the Indians 
called the Rockies. Of Jasper 
Hawes with his shock of yellow 
hair, whose name is perpetuated 
in the names of Jasper Park 
and Yellowhead Pass. Of the 
young Welsh Geographer, David 
Thompson, who crossed these 
ranges in 1812 in an attempt to 
plant the British Flag at the 
mouth of.the Columbia before 
the’arrival of John Jacob Astor’s 
expedition. Of Sir George Simp- 
son, that indefatigable traveller 
who traversed the Rockies on 
the first overland journey 
around the world from east to 
west. Of Father de Smet, the 
jovial missionary to the Piegans, 
untlergoing a two months’ fast 
so that he might reduce his flesh 
enough to undertake the ardu- 
ous journey across the moun- 
tains. And of all those other 
Picturesque, intrepid figures— 
explorers, voyageurs, trappers, 
fur-traders, | prospectors. mis- 
sionaries, scouts, soldiers, engi- 
neers, empire-buliders, who, to 
open up this region defied thirst 
and hunger, blizzards and ava- 
lJanches, savage beasts and still 
more savage men.” 


Honor and praise to the path- 
finders 

Who through fhe wilderness 
dread 

Carved the trails where the 
world would come 

And the feet of thousands tread. 


LONGEST SPEECH ON RE- 
CORD 


Probably the longest Speech on 
record was that made in 1866 in 


and talked continuously 

three o'clock the next ‘day— 
seventeen hours without stop- 
ping or sitting down. He suc- 


that he died the following year 
as the result, so his physician 
said. 

A somewhat similar incident 
took place many years ago 
the New Brunswick legislature. 
A cow belonging to a widow had 
been killed by a train on a 
government-owned railway, but 
her claim for compensation was 
ignored. The member for the 
riding in which she lived repeat- 
edly brought the matter to the 
government's attention, but with 
no results, so he resolved on 
heroic measures. The last day 
of the session arrived and pro- 
rogation had been fixed for six 
o'clock. The House met in the 
forenoon, the only remaining 
business being the third reading 
of four or five government bills. 
When the orders of the day were 
called, this member arose and 
egain referred to the widow’s 
cow and the justice of her 
claim, and moved a resolution 
osking for redress. He then be- 
fan a speech about cows. He 
spoke of their origin and uses in. 
various parts of the world, dwel- 
ling at length on the production 
of butter and cheese and beef 
vroducts. Then he referred to 
the various breeds of cattle and 
the characteristics and com- 
parative qualjties of each, tra- 
versing the whole field of bovine 
lore. As soon as the House 
caught on to his purpose, there 
Were cat-calls and jeers and in- 
terruptions of all kinds, but as 
soon as the members saw every 
interruption simply gave the 
speaker a chance for a little 
Test, they desisted, and settled 
doggedly down to watch the end. 
Hour after hour he spoke, and 
members of the cabinet became 
more and more anxious and ir- 
ritated, but were helpless, as the 
member was strictly within his 
rights. When the time for pro- 
rogation drew near, and the 
member had just begun a dis- 
Sertation on the sacred cows of 
India and Egypt, they capitula- 
ted, and the premier arose and 
Said that if the member would 
stop and allow the business of 
the house to be completed, the 
government would pay in full for 
the cow, which they did. The 
member had spoken for over 
eight hours, and, if nec: o 
was prepared to continue inde- 
finitely. 


THE CHARMING COLUMBIA 

Opinions might differ as to 
which is the most beautiful river 
in the world, but in-all probabi- 
lity, a majority of travelled 
Americans would vote in favor 
of the Columbia for this dis- 
tinction. It is noted for scenic 
Grandeur on a larger scale, with 


. The Columbia is an interna- 
tional river, having its rise in 
Canadian territory, and flowing 
through the State of Washing- 
ton, U. 8. It’s length is: 1,400 
miles; 


At Revelstoke the Columbia 
enters a notable expansion 
known as the Arrow’ Lakes, 
which for quite entrancing 
beauty, are probably’ ‘unsurpass- 
ed in the world: These two 
Jakes provide 130 miles’ of 
steamboating, and every. mile 
has a delightful charm. 


‘THE MAJESTIC FRASER .. 


But the Fraser is the great 
river of British Columbia. It 
rises in Yellowhead Pass, collects 
the waters of many streams, and 
after a long northward detour, 
pours southward through the in- 
terior of the Province. It was 
first reached by Mackenzie, and 
fifteen years later by Simon 
Fraser, both of whom thought at 
first it was the Columbia. Fra- 
ser, after whom the river was 
named, explored it nearly to its 
outlet. Over a ‘hundred miles 
from its mouth it is joined by the 
Thompson, of even greater vol- 
ume, and for miles the latter's 
clear, green-tinted water. flows 
side by side with the yellow, 
silt-laden water of the Fraser, 
before they commingle The 
Grand Canyon of the Fraser is 
a/ sublime spectacle. Alongside 
the upper reaches of the Fraser 
is the famous, romantic Cariioo 
Trail. The story of this road 
remains an epic for all time. 
It extends from Vancouver to 
Hazleton, and says one who has 
repeatedly done so, to ren ly 
see the great hinterland of 
British Columbia. to appreciste 
its immensity, to absorb its 
vid coloring and romantic< 
Feal, to savor to the full its me!- 
low, old-world atmosphere, ta‘:e 
time to travel over the Cariboo 
Highway”, now made safe or 
modern travel, but originally a 
rude pioneer trail cut in steep 
cliffs, passing along the edge of 
deep canyons and ever winding 
and twisting, a ride over which 
in a coach drawn by four horses 
driven by a dare-devil driver, 
afforded more thrills to the 
mile than any other journey in 
the world, which sometimes in- 
cluded a daring hold up by 
Toad-agents at some danger- 
ous point. ¢ ‘ 

Another. famous highway, 
Practically a branch of the 
Cariboo, was the one Pauline: 
Johnson knew well and about 
which she wrote a lilting pocm 
on the back of a Program dur- 
ing a_ theatre performance in 
London, England. One verse 
is: 


“Trail that winds and trail that 
wanders, like a cobweb hang- 
ing high, 

Just a hazy thread outlining 
midway of the stream and 
sky, 

Where the waterfalls and for- 
est voice forever their duet 
And call across the canyon on 

the Tfail of Lillooet. 
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the most inhospitable parts of north- 
* ern Canada, and that therefore the 

climate: does not offer any insuperable 

objection to settlement in that coun- 

try.”” 5 
Major Chambers says: 

“The splendid forests along the 
banks of Slave and Mackenzie rivers 
have been remarked by all who have 
ever travelled along the truly magnifi- 

nt waterway of the northwest, and 
the fact has been abundantly established 
that the growth of timber extends, 

along the rivers at least, far beyond 
the Arctic circle, and well down the 
delta of the Mackenzie. 

Mr. Ernest Seaton Thompson, who 
travelled through the Arctic Tundra, 
says that “‘the barrens were not in 
reality barren in any sense of the word, 
Nature had seized every available cleft 
in the rock, and had massed it with 
anemones, Athabaska roses, and beau- 
tiful Howers of all hues) Between the 
vast Hower stretches the bare rock was 
covered with: rich mosses of varying 

colours. In fact, it seems that nature 
began at the barrens with atull paiette, 
and when she got down to the tropical 
regions there was nothing left in. her 
tubes butgreen. “The scenery surpasses 
that of the central west in the beauty 
of the hulls and the manifold variety of 
wild flowers : 

Mr Wihiam Arthur Deacon, 
author of the very interesting and. in- 
spiring work, “’MyVision of Canada,’ 
Published Jast vear, cl with a 
chapter entitled ““In Serene Splendor’? 
which is vers stimulating, and the story 


NES. 


he tells ot what is likely to eccur in 
Canada in the uext seventy years 

probably not overdrawn Here is his 
prediction of what will take place in 


_ Our great northlands: 


“By the year 2000) the map of 
Canada wiil be changed chiefly by the 
face of the settling of the North The 
last wilderness frontier will have  dis- 
appeared, and peogle will be living in 
ali the areas right. up to the Arctic 
Ocean with ay much thought of per- 
Manent abode as the people of Virden, 
Naramata and Battleford have to-day 
about they homes. Uhe great stretch 
between Hudson Bay and Alaska, 
now calied the Northwest Verritories, 
auill then be divided into two provinces, 
The mote westerly, which will in- 
clude the present Yukon, will prob- 
ably be cailed Mackenzie And, of 
Course, there wili be villages and towns 
scattered thPyugh that whole tract,’” 

And following is a native Indian's 
idea of the beauty of this region. A 
Priest was trying to give the Indian, 
named Salatha, a conception ot the 
glories of heaven, and Salatha replied: 

“My father, you have spoken well; 
you have told me th Cheaven. is very 
beautiful; tell me now one thing more, 

§ As it more beautiful than the country of 
the muskox in summer, when some- 
time the mist blows over the lakes, and 
sometime the water is blue, and the 
loons cry very otten? That is beautiful, 
and if Heaven ty still more beautiful, 

y heart will be giad, and I shall be 
cofitent to rest there all 1 am very 
old.” 

\— But these vast regions have one 
great drawback--the vast swarms and 
insatiable voracity of the mosquitoes 
and black flies, which at certain seasons 
make life almost unenduradle Janey 
Canuck pays her respects as follows to 


The Ubiquitous Mosquito 

“The ume of death and the time of 
falling leaves have been sung} but the 
time of tha mosquito who can sing? 


‘The mosquitoes are ubiquitous, insa- | 


Wabie, and hot-tungued with all the 
spirit of the furies. “They walk, they 
fy, they swim, they come up from 
below, 
are always here. 


steal rides, blow in; but they | 
Everywhere you 


meet them and are meat for them. 
Like Pharaoh's frogs, they come into 
thine house, and into thy ‘ovens, and 
into thy kneading-troughs. 

“They are not only omnivorous, 
but omnipresent. Yeu ‘may kill them 
by bushelfuls, and their phalanxes are 
apparently undiminished. _Insectivor- 
ous birds havé only to open their 
mouths to have them filled. The same 
applies to men and women.’* 


The Trail of ‘Ninety-Eight 

Forall time to come the word Yukon 
will be inseparably associated with the 
thought of gold and will call up a pic- 
ture of the long lines of thousands of 
eager seckers for golden lure, struggl- 
ing like ants up the steep trails across 
the mountains, and swarming down to 
gather in the yellow dust and nuggets 
fromthe Klondike, Bonanza, Eldor- 
ado, Last Chance, Goldbottom, Ali- 
gold, Eureka and other famous streams, 
which radiate like spokes of a wheel 
from the central dome shaped hill, 
kown as King Solomon’s Dome. 
What tales of romance and adventure, 
of bigh courage, of unsurpassed heru- 
ism — and of disappointed hopes and 
blank despair and stark tragedy, might 
be told of these gold-crazed multitud- 
es— of clerks wio threw down their 
pens, plowmen who left their fields, 
shopkeepers who barred their doors, 
teachers who deserted their classes, 
most of them utterly unfit to endure 
hardships and surmount obstacles and 
face dangers that tested the mettle ot 
the hardiest. 
“Never was seen suchan army, pitiful, futile, 

unfit; 
Never was seen 
age and grit; 

Never has been such a cohort under one ban- 


ner enrolled, 
As surged to the ragged-edged Arctic 


ha spitit, manifold cour 


ed by the Arch-temptiess 
“Falling in heaps by the trail-s 
broken, q 
But the gaps up in an instant, and 
heedless the chain went on 


Never will | forget it, there on the mountain 
fac 
Antlike, men.with their burdens, clinging in 
icy spacey 
Dogged, determmued a: 
and callous and 
sing, blasphemin, 
battle-cry 


dauntless, cruel and 


men of every type, maynanimous and 
mean. ‘There were countiess hero. 
ic and self-sacrificing deeds among the 
gold seekers as they halted in their own 
eager haste to help the falien stranger, 
orto share their scanty provisions with 
those whose all had been lost in the 
merciless rapids. “I'o-day one cannot 
Pass over the trail of “98 without sen- 
sing something of the tragedies, some- 
thing of the high courage, the opti- 
mism, the faith, that led these treasure- 
seekers on, and of their heroism that 
glittered far more brightly than did the 
gold which they soughr."” . 


Here Law and Order Prevailed 
In the history of those strenuous 
Years, when the rush to the Yukon 
s at its Hood, one feature of which 
Canadians may well be proud, illumes 
the records, which is thus described 
by Vernon Quinn, « United States 
writer, in his fine book, **Beautitul 
Canada.”’ 
From ail over Alaska miners 
swarmed to the Klondike region.”’ 
Dawson was founded and “‘as if by 
magic, saloons and dance hails sprang 
up, and Dawson was ready to become 
one of the wildest and most iawless 
frontier stampede towns on record, 
vhen an incredible thing happened. 
Criminals hastened back down the 
fiver to American territory; gambling 
| houses changed their tactics and. be- 
came orderly and peaceable; dance- 
halls were respectable; the citizens 
found themseives in a quiet, law-abid- 
ing town—a town growing by strides 


a 


| majestic 


iy and everghat | 


In this great multitude there were | 


and bounds as new adventurers poured 
into it, but ever obeying the Jaw. This 
seeming miracle in a stampede town, 
where. crime is considered. inevitable, 
was wrought by the Royal North- 
West Mounted Police. Only a few 
Police were needed, for one or two 
men of this world-famous organi: 
tion could control’ an entire mob of 
the roughest element—because of the 
thing their uniform. stood for. 

“The high,courage and heroism of 
these Mounted Police in those bitter 
days never sufficiently has been sung. 
Much of it ig unknown; for to the 
police themselves the most heroic 
deeds were regarded as merely part of 
the routine—passing incidents in their 
daily duties. 
at Chilkoot Pass and white Pass, 
the main gateways through which the 
gold-maddened adventurers attempted, 
in the dead of winter, co reach the 
Klondike’s Eldorado; and hundreds 
of those who survived owed their lives 
directly to the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police’’ 


r 


The Spell of the Yukon * 
Over two hundred million dollars 
{worth of gold has been produced in 
this region, thougk the present annual 
output is less than a million. But 
Yukon is by no means merely a 
sorked-out mining camp. Gold 
made it famous, but there are other 
minerals as silver, copper, lead, tung- 
Sten, tron and tin and still much-gold, 
«And it has other vast and yaried resour- 
Ces as yet scarcely touched, and a future 
ul great possibilities. And there is the 
lure of the unsurpassed loveliness of 
tus gold-tinted land, with at delightful 
[climate and the lasting aureole of its 
{ toring stories ofthe“ Vrailot ‘Nine- 


K y-bignt,"? which will draw ever ine 


creasing streams ot tourists up the 
“inside passage’’ and over 
jthe White Pass into the very heart of 
romance and adventure 

But this ts a story of the Past, and 
one wonders bow many ol the fitty 
thousand or more who reached this 
tand of promise ever realized thei 
expectations. And of thuse who did, 
[how many tound ite appler and 
better than it had been? ‘l'ou many 
| Same back with full pouches, but with 
jMricken bodies and depraved minds 
and tainted souis, 

But to Service, and to many others, 
the grea clean, open spaces of tis 
deauutul northland brought Purity, 
and joy and peace. 

“LE wanted the guld and I sought it; 
1 scrabbled and mucked like a slave; 
Was it fainine oF scurvy I fought it, 
| Thurled my youth into a Krave. 
1 wanted the gold aud 1 got it— 
Came out with a tortune last fall 
Yet somehow life's not what 1 thought it, 
And somehow the gold isn't ail, 


“There's yold, and its haunting and haunting, 
It's luring me on as of old: 
Yet it isn't the gold that I'm wanting 
» much as the finding the gold, 

ICs the great, big, broad land way up yonder, 

Ics the furests where silence tias lease 
beauty that tirils me with wonder, 
It's the stillness that fills me. with 


peace. f 
The Yukon is astonishingly beautiful 
and 1s titingly described in the follow- 
ING Verse by Service: 
“The summer-no sweeter was ever; 

hie suushiny woods all a thrill; 

Mg a-leap in the river, 

The bighorn asicep onthe ball." 

One otthe biggest surprises that 
tourists receive when they arrive at 
Dawson City in midsummer 1s the 
heat . 

“But how hot itis !° they exclaim 
as they labor up the sunny, unshaded 
streets, their long, fur-collared coats 
thrown open. “"We had no idea it 
ever got hot like this up here 

Bur it does Dawson, generally 
Speakinig, enjoys wonderful summers. 
From eariy in May, when the Ice yors 
out of the Yukon, until the middle or 


Irs the 


The gray 


Police’ were stationed |" 


The midnight sun is not actually seen 
@o farther north 
to the Arctic Circle, for that, but it is 


broad daylight all night. 
to read, write or sew without Using 
artificial light. On the longest day, the 
sun shines directly on the town. until 
after ten o'clock. Then it just dips 
below the northern horizon, and after 
two or three hours. sunset-sunrise, jt 
feappears over the northern hills. 

“Yukon ! There is magic in the 
word. It conjures up visions of mellow 
summer days whose long: hours of 
bright sunshine yield briefly to a soft, 
rosy twilight, when the slowly sinking 
sun sweeps the northern hori: i 
blaze of glory, to slowly rise a 
blend evening into. morning with no 
thought of night. It represents a very 
real land, rich in romance but unex. 
Present-day attractions, acces- 
sible in comparative ease and enjoyable 
to the full,”” 

Dawson, the capital of Yukon, hasa 
delightful location at the confluence of 
the Klondike and the Yukon. During 
thedays when the Klondike rush was at 
us height, ichad a population of thirty 
thousand. To-day, with a Population 
of about twenty five hundred, it is an 
attractive, ‘up-to-date city, fine 
residences, imposing business build. 
ings, a Carnegie library, and excellent 
schools and churches, 


One is able 


The Majestic Mackenzie 

The Mackenzie River is the great- 
est water-way in the Sritish Empire, 
and.one of the most majesuc rivers in 
the world. Counting back to the 
headwaters of its more northerly ti- 
butary, thé Peace, its length is three 
thousand miles. Where it issues out 
vt Great Slave Lake, the Mackensie 
ts exght miles wide, and its delta a thon- 
sand miles below has an expansion of 
htty miles. “Whe average width ot the 
stream trem its source to its moutl 1s 
4 mile and a half, often widening wut 
to wo and a halt or three miles, wad 
i pours into the sea halt a million cwoic 
feet of water a second. ‘I'hree thou- 
sand mileS“ot waterway, forest-triuized 
and rampart-guarded, and of tts a 
sures the world knows Inttle, ‘I ey 
await man’s discovery and deveip- 
ment—banks of asphalt, vast resers uits 
ot gas and oil, out croppings ut coal, 
great masses ot salt, mineral wealt) in 
its basin of, perhaps, almost tabuious 
variety and extent, 

he sublimest scenic spectacle on 
the whole course of the Mackenzie is 
the famous Ramparts, 
described by Agnes De 
her very interesting boo: 
North:”’ 

“leis an hour before midn ght 
when we reach one of the two great 
Spectaculars of our whole six montis 
journeying—the Ramparts. |e 
great river which has been runniny at 
‘4 width of several miles, here narrows 
to five hundred yards, and fora dis- 
tance of five or six miles forces 16 
flow between perpendicular walis of 
limestone three hundred feet high. 
Between the cliffs, scarped by Nature 
into turrets, towers, and castellated 
summits, the great Mackenzie, “‘turued 
on edge’ Hows, maintaining arate of 
four or five miles an hour. Phe dept 


of the water: equals the ‘visible heigtt | 


of the palisaded walls. As we pass 0 
silence we can but look und. tecl- 
One day a Canadian artist will travel 
north and paint the Ramparts; sume 
poet, gifted with the inevitable word, 
here wall write the Canadian Epic 
Awed and uplifted, eur ene wish is 0 


I went to the hospital last Wednes- | 
day morning because | had a sore 
throat. 

On Saturday a boy told ‘me that my 
father and sister came to Belleville on 
Friday night, They saw some deaf 
boys in Belleville and asked them where 
| was. The boys told them that [ 
went to the hospital, They were 
sorryforme. Then they went to the 
Belleville Arena. T' ey saw the Peter- 
boro team play hoc! ey against the 
Belleville team’ in the play-off in the 
Junior O.H.A. The score Wa a tie. 
I was disappointed, Albert Gerow, 


T got 25¢ ina letter from Mother. 
She told me that she would buy a new 
suitand new shoes for me. [am glad. 
I did not write a letter to my mother 
because I had a sore wrist for six days. 
Lam sorry, I shall write a leterto her 
next week. I did not work in the print 
shop. Jimmy Perry, 


Last Friday night: some boys and 
eight girls went to Bridge St. United 
Church. I went there. ‘There Were 
movies in the Sunday School toom. 
‘The name of the picture was “Felix,” 
Charlie Chaplin and Laurel and Hardy 

- played in it. They were very funny. 
The people laughed very hard. A 
man-played many ricks. Then we 
had sandwiches, cakes, milk and tea 

.for lunch. We had a good time. We 
got home at 10. 30 o'clock 
Dorothy Crewe. 


I got a letter from my mother last 
week. My mother told me that the 
snow was five feet deep in Matheson 
It was in high drifts My mother can 
hot go away from the house, because 
the snow is toe deep. I like to work on 
the farm in summer. 

Ear! Prince. 


On March 3rd, some girls went to 

a show at the Belle. The picture was 

called he Eskimos’’. It was very 

‘teresting. After the show the girls 
came back to the residence. 

tla Murphy, 


Two weeksago [ saw aman ride 
his motorcycle on the highway the first 
me this winter. The highway was 
covered with ice. 

Last Friday [got a nice letter from 
my sister. Perhaps she will get a job 
eutat Algonquin: -Lawrence Carley. 


Two weeks ago, on Saturday my 
“er wanted me to go to Brighton at 
> 3U. She and her friend came to the 
©.3.D.° They took me to Trenton, 
We went te the cafe. We hada good 
“upper. At] o'clock we went to Brigh- 
fon, We saw the Canadian Pacific 
Vrain from Port Hope. Then we went 
‘omy friend’s house. \ 
On Sunday morning we went 
tobogganing in the woods. 

On Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock 
“e came to Belleville. We went to see 
my friend's sister in Belleville. Then 
“e came back to school about 5.20. 
My sister and friend went home. [| 
had a good:time. Irvine Hilker. 


One Saturday morning, | asked 
Vrank Schemellivich if he would fasten 
‘Ny skates on my boots with screws. 
petid so. I thought they looked very 


rood. 
Alter dinner Albert and I decided 
'0 ge skating fora long way. So we 


Key against Peterboro at the Peter- 
berough Arena, Peterboro won the 
Game by the score of 8-2 Peterboro 
won the round by the score of 12-6. 

| After the game, we leftthe Arena and 
waited for the bus. The roads and the 

sidewalks were covered with water and 

Were very slippery. We arrived home 

safely. We enjoyed seeing the game 

of hockey. Wallace Nahrgang 


On Saturday afterno 
Bo to see the picture called ‘*Eskimo’? 
at the Belle Theatre. [ went there 
and got a good seat. | w: 
see “Eskimo”. The Eskimo's name 
was Mala. He could kill a whale with 
a small harpoon. He could shoot 
straight and killed Penguins. 
wonderful. His spea 
Were made of bones. The bones were 
from deers, whales, and other anim- 
als. Mala caught many fish and things 
for the people to eat. He had adog 
team and travelled Jong distances, 
When he metthe white men for the 
first time, he had never heard about a 
gun. He was surprised. He wanted one 
but the man told him that he would give 


n the Bay. 
ick the ice 
we skated 
have a rest 
hed Tren: 


‘on I wanted to 
looked to see how th 


was. It was very thick, So 
up the bay, Weistopped to 
sometimes. We almost réac 
ton, which is twelve miles from Belle- 
ville. We turned around and came 
back, when we Were\about two miles 
from Trentap, becaule We were afraid 
that we w ‘oing tolbe late. We sat 
on a big stone and ate. half an apple. 
After-that we started to go back and 
We reached the O. S. D. at So’clock. 
When’ Albert and I took off our 
skates, we could hardly walk, because 
Our legs were so sore. We were very 
tired and weak, We had a bath and 
fele better. We skated ubout 20 miles, + 


rs, harpoons etc, 


Albert said, ‘I shall never skate so far | him his gun if he would give him a pile 
again.” We had a guod time skating | of furs as high as his gun. He was dis. 
on the Bay, Lloyd Patterson, | appoinred but he traded his furs for 


the gun, Douglas Compton. 
@ 


June twentieth was Douglas Mc- 
Millsn’s birthday. He invited Marie Sr, 
John and me to his place to his birthday | 
party. We shook hands with his | 
family, then we had lunch with chem 
Afterlunch we went out doors to see | 
the flowers and vegetables. The flow. | 
ers were lovely. Then we went down | 
in the basementto play billiards, Ir 
coolin the basement. It was the first 
time that’ Marie and | had played 
billiards. We did not know how to play | 
them’ very well. Douglas’ father /the senior terme finish playing. The 
taught us how to play billiards. We } senior teams will play one more game 
had a nice time. We went home | to decide the winner 
about 11 o'clock. | time the weather is warm and the rink 

On. July sixteenth Douglas took |is covered with wane T hope it 
Marie and me to their cottage at Lake | turns culd and snaw. so that the seniors 
Huron. He drove his father's car. | can finish the play off. 

Their cottage was very beautiful, Hie | Normand Hawthorne. 
mother did nor know that Marie and | | 
Were going to the cottage and ! 
mother was very much surprised, 
was very glad to see us. "They had a 
Mmotor-boat and row-boat. We intend- | 
ed to go for a ride in a boat butthe 
Water was too rough, so we talked 
about cur holidays. His mether gave 
us a tea party. After that we went. 
home. June Baty. 


1 am very fond of skiing The 
snow has beep very deep this winter 
and the boys have had a lot of fun 
skiing. I have no skis of my own but 
1 borrowed a pair from one of the 
boys. 

On Saturday afternogn, Feb.-24, | 
nt skiing along the Highway. [ 
ied about five 


Last weep the Canadiens played a- 
gainst the Maroons in the play off. The 
first time they played, the Canadiens 
won by the score of $-3. William 
Graham was the captain of the Mar- 

1 was the Captain of the Can- 
s. The last time they played, 
adiens won by the score of 3 
he Canadiens won the Cham- 
pionship in the Intermediate League. 
Our team will)have a banquet when 


On Sunday morning, February the 
j eighteenth, five other deaf boys and | 
went to St. ‘Thomas Church to be con- 
firmed. Bishop. Lyons came from 
Kingston confirm. the people, 
‘Twenty-seven people were confirmed 
there. x Lloyd Greene. 


Last week Mr. Cunningham told us 
to make a desert on the sand table. He 
‘told Dalton to make a pyramid. He 

made it. Three-of the girls made the 
leaves and trees. The leaves were 
made of green paper. About three or 
four boys made # house of mud. ‘The 
roof was flit because the people sit an 
it to cool. The trees were called, 
“Date Palm trees." One of the boys 
in our class said to Mr. Cunningham, 
‘Where are the dates?’” and he said, 
“I don't kybw.’’ One boy thought 
and said to“him, ‘‘We want to tie up 
string for the datey,"’ | They 
are notreal dates because they are 
white."” Mr. Cunningham asked the 
ow to make them brown and I 
‘opaintthem. He toldmeto 
go to Miss Cass and ask her for some 
paint. After it was finished, Mr. 
Cunningham told us all about the d 
ert. Miss Deannard came in our class 

and saw it. She said, “‘Ie is pood.”” 
Russell Manning. 


we 


miles. [ enjoyed 
skiing down hill, When I returned 
to school, I was very stiff. [ shall try 
to carn enough money to buy a pair of 


skis this summer. : 
: Roy Lethbridge. 


On March 2nd inthe evening, Mrs. 
Wannamaker invited Lloyd Greene 
and me to go to see a game. of hockey 
at the Belleville ArenafLloyd Greene 
and I finished our homework at 7.80 
o'cleck and then we went outside 
and waited for the bus near the fire 
hall. Some of the boys cante along and 
waited for the bus also At last the bus 
came and we got inside it. We left the 
school at 7.40 o'clock and soon reach- 
ed the Belleville Arena. Lloyd and | 
satand waited until Mrs. Wannamaker 
to. the Arena, 


On March 2nd some few pupils, 
wentto Bridge St. Church. We sat 
on chairs. ‘I looked for Betty Sparling, 
but I didn’t know where she sat. We 
had movies. A man did tricks. We had 


‘and. Donald came Y 
About four hundred © Peterborough a lot of fun. We ate lunch, 

people came tothe Arena to see the met Dorthy Crewe and we sattogether. 
game of hockey. Peterboro_ played t friend. | met Betty 


y glad tw see her 
again. She asked me some questions. 
She told me she would sit in the chair 
with Jean. [ said ‘‘Good bye’’ to her. 


hockey against Belleville. It was a good 
game. They played very hard. The 
game wasatic. The score was 4-4. 
On Feb. 28th Belleville had played 


‘as anxious to When T gi 


Te was | 


Atthe present | 


She asked me if I was going to church 
on Sunday. I told her that I would. 

In alittle while we rode in the bus. y 
It was raining. We came back to the 
O.S.D. about 10.30 o'clock. We 
had a good time. * 


E ; Marion Sterring. 


The snow will soon be all melted 
again. The boys and girls’ will play 
outside every day after school. Te will 
| be spring verv soon. 
| There 
;80- home| 


‘¢ 2% months until we all 
We shall be happy. 
home I thtfk that my little 
brother and my mother will be at the 
| station to meet me. _[ will kiss them 
and shake hands with them. - 
Jessie Lake. 


Last Friday, Saturday, Sunday, 
Monday and Tuesday the snow melted 
away. There was a lot of water and 
ice on the ground, 

The big boys had to work very hard 
| breaking the ice off the side-walks. On 
Wednesday morning it snowed. The 

joys were mad. They said ‘We 
worked hard for nothing; it is snowing 
and when the snow. melts away we 
will have to do the work allover again.’’ 


Lillian Dubeau. 


Two weeks ago my Canadiens 
played hockey with the Senators. I 
was goal keeper. The Canadiens 
won. The score was 4-1. We 
Played against the Senators again and 
beat them 3-1. Then we played 
the Maroons twice. David, , the 
Maroons, goal-keeper, is a good one 
but the Canadiens’ defeated. the 
Maroons twice. The scores . were 
8—2 and 3-1. My team won the 
championship. We shall havea ban." 
quet perhaps, Dalton Storring. 


I 


| Last week we made 


‘sand table. Dalton nade a pyramid. 
He made a mud ouse. Mary, Lilllan 
ind | made leave®’ for the palm trees, 
{ Norah, Grant and Marion fixed the 
leaves as a tree. Mr. Cunningham 4 
made sand-dunes. Edmond, Marion, 
Marie, Norah and Lillian cut out Peo- 
ple. Manley cut out some camels, We 
| made an oasis. The desert is very 
| pretty. Doreen Brown. 


a desert on the 
— 


I received a letter from my father 
yesterday." He told me thar the snow 
is all one in Ottawa, My family were 
very glad that spsinfg has come again. 

> E Mary Ferguson. 


| A few days ago I received a letter 
|from my aunt Essie, who lives in 
Sutton. She told me that 1 would go 
fo Sutton nextsummer [{ like Sutron 
better than other towns.” [ shall be 
very glad'to go thére next. summer. * 
My Aunt's home looks like a cottage, 
j My cousin and I shall go tothe fair 
jground. My uncle has four horses. | 
hope to have a good time. 

Nora Carey. 


Last November my hands got cold. 
had t go to the hospital because 
| they were very sore. They are bet- 
iter now but they were sore for 4 
| months. I am glad that they are better 
|now. I could not write in school 
| Sometimes. Marie St. John. 


Last March 3rd_ the boys heard the 
picture ‘“The Eskimo’ was at the 
Belle Theatre Many went see it, 
| We liked it very much: ‘There were 
many people. The Eskimos had 
many dogs with sleds, The Eskimos’ 
| clothes were covered with fur. There 
| were many walruses, reindeer, a polar 
j bear and birds. The Eskimos hunted 
j with their spears. ‘The snow was very 
ideep. They lived in igloos. Inthe 
summer time they lived in tents. The 
Eskimos didn’t talk English. | They 
were funny. When the show was 
finished we came home. We were 
late. Charlie Possnett. 


jd 
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GIVE THE DEAF A FAIR 
CHANCE 
In the ‘United States the 

C.W.A. is preparing to give the 
Geaf preferential treatment, and 
in order to be able to do this 
most effectively. the C.W.A. is 
making a Survey, now almost 
completed, of the chief centres 
of deaf population, with a view 
to ascertaining how many of the 
Ceaf are unemployed, the rea- 
sons for unemployment and the 
kinds of work for which they 
are gualified. As the Project is 
‘m2 charge of the United States 
Department-of Education, with 
Frof. Day, Sup’ts McManaway 
end Gruver and President Hall, 
of Gallaudet College as advisers 
the Survey will be a thorough 
one, and no doubt very effective 
in the results. 

In times like the present, when 
there are so many unemployed 
Persons, the deaf and other 
handicapped people do not, in 
many places, get their fair pro- 
Portion of available jobs. The 
average employer has an idea 
that deafness is an insuperable 
bar to efficient work. whereas in 
very many kinds of work the 
deaf are fully es efficient as 
hearing people, in sonie cases 
more so. And that they ape cap- 
able of doing nearly every kind 
of work is indicated by the fact 
that in the schools for the deaf 
in Canada and the United 
States, one hundred and twenty 
six industries are being taught. 

While there is no organization 
in Canada\comparable to the 
C.W.A., yet it should be quite 
feasible, and not very costly. to 
have a similar Survey made in 
Ontario, combining with it a de- 
finite and continuous campaign 
to educate employers in regard 
to the capabilities of the deaf, 
and the injustice of adding to 
the inevitable burden of their 
handicap, an unwillingness to 
give them a chance to earn a 
necessary livelihood in such 
kinds of work as they are cap- 
able of doing efficiently. Such 

_-& Survey, conducted by someone 
in close touch with the deaf and 
familiar with their needs and 

Capacities, might, we suggest. be 
well carried on under the aus- 
Pices or at least with the sanc- 
tion and influence of the 
Government. zi 

All the deaf ask is a fair field 
and no favor. The idea of try-. 
ing to secure employment by ap- 
pealing to the Sympathy of the 


public, is repugnant | 


them. They base their’ claim 


solely on merit’ and 


should not be refused just 
cause he is deaf, as is often 
case. : ee. 


The Ohio School for the Deaf 
has been allotted $40,000 by the 
C. W. A. for work about the 
buildings and grounds. 

The Kansas School for the 
Deaf is. to be congratulated 
upon getting an appropriation 
of $185,000 for a new dormitory 
and administration building. 
The new structure will replace 
the old building which has been 
standing since 1871. The plans 
call for a building of Spanish 
design, with an above-ground 
basement and two stories, with 
concrete floors and a tile and 
asbestos roof, supported by steel 
framework of pressed brick. The 
building will be fireproof, and 
will house about 300 pupils and 
seventy employees of the insti- 
tution. 


An exchange has an article 
entitled “There are two sides to 
every question.” Not so. In all 
moral issues there is only one 
side. One of the evils of the 
day is the fact that so many 
make two sides to vital issues. 
They hedge, or compromise on 
many things where they should 
take a firm stand for what their 
conscience tells them is right. 
In such matters as honesty, and 
truthfulness, and chastity and 
many others, there is only one 
side. 


AN APPRECIATION 
of Mr. Stewart’s Address 

You are all familiar, no doubt, 
with the section of one of our 
popular Canadian magazines en- 
titled “Brickbats and Bouquets.” 
Most readers are ever ready to 
hurl the brickbats but not so 
ready to proffer the ,bouquets 
even though they be well deserv- 
ed, and who ever heard of an 
editor presenting himself with a 
bouquet? 

Our veteran and well beloved 
editor certainly was deserving of 
a magnificent one, on the occa- 
sion of his address to the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers and Instruc- 
tors at their regular meeting in 
February. It is my privilege and 
pleasure to usurp his editorial 
prerogative at this time and pre- 
sent to you, what might well be 
called, ,in these very stressful 
times, a soul satisfying address. 

Mr. Stewart took for his theme 
the lines from Tennyson: 

“For I doubt not through the 
ages one increasing purpose 
runs” his object being to show 
that God is regnant in human 
affairs, as He is in nature, and 
that, though men may and do 
hamper and delay the carrying 
out of his beneficent designs, 
yet there assuredly is “one far 
off divine event to which the 
whole creation moves.” 

After referring to several his- 
toric events in which God's over- 
tuling hand seemed evident he 
said that the philosophy of all 
human history, expressed in 
broad outline, was inevitably “to 


our stand on a little “green ‘hill 
tar away” on which was once set 
up an old rugged cross, on which 
hung a Man. This the speaker 
said, was the focal point of all 
human history. All previous 
currents of events converged at 
that time and place, and from it 
there radiates those rays of in- 
fluence, that will extend in ever 
increasing radius until they 
shall illuminate every darkest 
Place on earth. 

‘The Christ came “in the full- 
ness of time” that is, when 
world conditions were such as 
would best assure the success of 
his mission. To this prepara- 
tion of the world the main con- 
tributions were made by the Jew, 
the Greek, and the Roman, high- 
est respresentatives of. the 
spiritual, the intellectual, and 
the phsical forces of the world, 
so Herod did unconsciously an 
act of deepest significance when 
he placed on the cross an in- 
scription in Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin. 


The contribution of the Jew 

was infinitely the greatest of 
all, because he was the human 
medium through which God re- 
vealed himself to mankind. All 
we know about God and his at- 
tributes and designs comes to 
us through the Jews, and the 
Old Testament is the record of 
the long, hard process by which 
this revelation was finally ab- 
sorbed. Then they became the 
teachers of these great truths 
to mankind, as was God’s pur- 
Pose. They were scattered 
throughout the world. In every 
city and town were Jewish com- 
munities and through them 
multitudes of Gentiles learned 
of Jehovah, the only true God; 
and wherever the Apostles went 
they found large numbers of 
these “devout strangers” who 
generally became the nucleus of 
a Christian Church. 
The contribution of the Greeks 
was two-fold: They gave the 
world a universal language. 
For the time being babel seems 
to have been suspended, and 
Greek was everywhere the lan- 
guage of culture and .universal 
inter-communication. Then 
the marvelous Philosophy of 
Greece embodied the utmost in- 
sight human intelligence could 
gain of the great spiritual veri- 
ties, and Plato, the greatest of 
all,"admitted the utter inability 
of the human mind to gain this 
Supreme knowledge. It was, he 
said, capable of aspiring after 
truth but not capable of reach- 
ing it. “The soul,” he said, “can 
not climb to God. God must 
stoop down to man” and he 
made this almost messianic pre- 
diction: “We will wait for one, 
either God or a God-inspired 
man, to teach us our religious 
duties and take away the dark- 
ness from our eyes.” 

The Romans supplied the 
necessary physical conditions. 
The whole “known world” was 
under. Roman sway. All barriers 
were removed. There were great 
highways, travel was safe, law 
and order prevailed. There was 
absolute liberty of conscience 
so far as religion and worship 
were concerned, and at that 


a5 never before or after, 

- there was universal peace.-The 
significance of all this is obvious, 
How difficult, ‘almost impossibic, 
it “would have been for the 
Apostles to carry on their work 
hail all these regions been di- 
vided in a number of antagonis- 
tic tribes, with no common lan- 
guage or freedom of travel, 
Never before nor after had such 
ideal conditions existed. The 
one universal religion was born 
into the one universal empire, 
with one universal language at 
the only time of universal 
peace. To deny or doubt God's 
hand in this is to stultify the 
human intelligence. 


The speaker then in brief sur- 
vey showed the all-pervading 
influence of Christ in every 
Sphere of human activity. He 
has been the “Light of the 
World” in History, in Literature, 
in Art, in Music, in Science, in 
Philanthropy, in Salvation, in 
assurance of Immortality. 


Mr. Stewart closed with words 
of utmost optimism. To the 
question so often asked “Is the 
world getting better?” he gave 
an emphatic “Yes”. He referred 
to the many all comprehensive 
agencies of helpfulness—Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, Red Cross, V. O. N., Hos- 
pitals, Children’s Aid Societies, 
Homes for the Aged, Schools for 
the Deaf, The Blind, the Men- 
tally Diseased, Humane Societies 
and many other organizations— 
helping hands reaching out 
everywhere to aid and succor 
those in need. The very dogs 
and cats are better protected 

-now than children were two 
centuries ago. It is,’he said. 
magnificent and inspiring, and 
was absolutely assuring that, 
“The better day is coming, the 

* morning promised long, 

When Holy Might and Girded 
Right will drive away the 
wrong: 

When God the Lord shall lis:en 
to every fainting gry, 

And strife shal! cease and pur- 
fect peace. be coming dy 
and by.” £ 


The thanks of the Association 
was tendered to Mr. Stewart tor 
this beautiful and inspiring « 
dress and perhaps nothing s 
adequately expresses the gene-a 
appreciation as the unanimous 
wish to have this address 
which the above is a brief sum 
mary, printed in full. It ind 
cates a condition of spiritual 
health among us, which is as 
necessary in these crucial tiies 
as physical or mental health. 


“One increasing purpose”— 
are we not forever searching 
and wondering what our .pur- 
Pose in life is. who we are and 
whither we are bound? Ours is 
an eternal quest. A quest for a 
faith that will satisfy. I can 
pay Mr. Stewart no greater tri- 
bute than to assure him, that 
from the beautiful words of his 
talk he has proven to us that he 
has indeed - succeeded in the 
quest. 

Not long ago he passed his 
seventy-fifth birthday, and as 
one rich in the fullness of years 
and experience he is a living ex: 
ample that “God for the in- 
crease of His purpose” still has 
his chosen vessels. —o.F 
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Badminton a 

Om Friday evening, March 9,) 
Miss Jean Fetterly’ and Mr.’ 
Fetterly entertained the mem- 
bers toa delightful Supper after 


a session on the courts. Some 
good games were Played during 
the early part of the evening 
which | witnessed the opening 
of the ‘club tournament. 


The O.S.D. club Played a re- 
turn’ match with the Belleville 
city club at the Armouries on 
Saturday night, March 10. The 
final score of 15-1 in favour of 
Belleville would seem to indicate 
poor competition but the play 
was not so lop-sided as might 
appear. Indeed in many of the 
sets it was only after a hard 
fought battle that the Belleville 
team were able to-come out on 
the long end of the score. 

After the games the members 
of both clubs enjoyed a lovely 
lunch served by the Belleyi 
ladies, 


Wanted:—a young deaf farm- 
hand at once, good teamster, 
preferred. $5 a month till seed- 
ing, then going wage. Stzte age 
nationality, and experience, or 
would rent equipped farm. Ap- 
ply to Magnus Johnson, Box 187, 
Gull Lake, Sask 


Senior Hockey Play-off 

Play-off time and Quakers and 
Shamrocks are right in the mid- 
die of it. Finishing their sched- 

© in Ist and 2nd place they 
hive now entered a best two out 
o! three game play-off. 
In this game the Shamrocks 
dit all their own way in the 
‘L two periods Meyette open- 
the scoring in the ‘first and 
‘in in the second when he 
{Dixon broke clear with only 
Soalie to beat, Dixon getting 
‘S. goal. Bostnari made it 3-0 
When, hovering around the goal 
he batted in the rebound from 
H-trison’s shot which was dead 
or 


h 
fi 
e 


Q the “third the Quakers 
‘ed their power Play.to notch 
©e goals in quick succession 
tie up the score. Thompson 
nmed home a pass ‘from the 
corner. Rolando failed to clear 
Haist’s shot and it lodged in the 
ler. Thompson beat the de- 
‘e cleanly to knot the count. 
the remaining 4 minutes 
‘ teams tried hard but nei- 
could break the tie. 


Referee:—Mr. Blanchard. 


SECOND GAME 
In the second @ame of the 


st 
“th 


ther 


The Canadian 


Senior play-off the Shamrocks 
managed to_pull out a 4-3 win. 
Rolando was Teplaced by Eg 
ton who Played stellar hockey in 
the Shamrock nets and deserves 
a |; of the credit for 
Egginton will finish 

as the Shamrock 


goal-tender, 

The Quakers Opened the scor- 
ing in the first but Dixon came 
Tight back to even the count 
Soon after on a pass from Haw- 
thorne. Burlie got one to ‘put 
his team one up and end the 
Scoring far this Period. ~ 

In the second Meyette com- 
bined with Dixon and Sogn after 
got another unassisted., 
son ended the Scoring for this 
period when he circled the de- 
fense, faked a shot and drew 
Egginton out to poke the rubber 
in the corner. As the period 
ended the score stood 3 all. 

In the third Meyette scored 
what proved to be the winning 
goal when he banged the puck 
bast Alexander from a face-off 
near the Quaker’s goal. This 
ended the scoring. Although, 
from then on the Quakers 

zed around the’ opposing net 
ke flies Egginton rose to spec- 
tacular. heights to save the day. 

The Quakers must take the 
remaining game to win the 
series. If they do, another game 
will be necessary to decide the 
champions. 

Referees:— Bert Richardson 
and Earl Meloche. . 


—_—__ 


Senior Hockey Final 
Congratulations Shamrocks 
By defeating the Quakers 4-2 

in the third game of the play-off 
the Shamrocks annexed the 
championship of the senior in- 
ter-shop league for this year. 

The game was played on Fri- 
day night March 9, Harrison and 
Meyette scored in the first with 
hompson getting one for the 
Quakers. In the second Thomp- 
son evened the count while his 
teem held the Shamrocks score~ 
less. 

Going into the third tied at 
two all, with each team throw- 
ing up four-men rushes, Meyette 
broke away twice with only the 
goalie to beat and scored two 
soft ones. Although the Quakers 
threw rubber at Rolando from 
all directions they failed to 
bulge the twine again. : 

The game. was fast and clean 
throughout there being no pen- 
alties handed out by referees 
Richardson and Meloche. The 
Quakers had 30 shots on the 
goal compared to the Shamrocks 
15 but Rolando in the Shamrock 
nets turned them aside from all 
angles. 

This practically winds up the 
hockey season and the boys are 
breaking training—at least until 
after the annual banquet ten- 
dered the winning team. 


Intermediate Hockey 

The O.S.D. Intermediate Hoc- 
key League has completed 2 
very successful season. 

Four teams formed the league, 
The Maroons, Maple Leafs, Ca- 
nadiens and Senators. W. Gra- 
ham, O. Dailleboust, B» Haw- 
thorne and G. Thorburn were 
the respective captains of the. 
above teams. 

In the Play-off the Canadiens 


edged out the Senators. They 
then met the Maroons in royal 
battle for the championship. 
The Maroons were unable to 
stop the hard checking and 
fighting Canadiens. B. Haw- 
thorne, captain of the Canadi- 
ens,- and his Stalwart helpers 

= Storring, H. Major, B. Hoage, 
W. Nahrgang, C. Nahrgang, L. 
Greene, J. Brennan and J. Bos- 
Sence carried off the first two 
games and also the Interme- 
diate Championship. 


Hamilton 


We have often been told, and 
\especiaiiy by visitors to our city, 
that Hamilton is the “Oven of 
Ontario,” but we are rather 
doubtful of the truth of this say- 
ing, lately, for we have experi- 
enced some of Jack Frost’s very 
coldest weather. with the ther- 
mometer down to twenty-five 
degrees below zero and some 
Places lower throughout the 
city. 

Mr. Harry Grooms of Toronto 
very aptly filled the place of Mr. 
Baskerville who was unable to 
come on Feb. 11th. He gave an 
interesting service on the sub- 
ject of “Timely warning: Mr. 
Grooms came directly after the 
close of his work in the Post. 
Office Saturday evening and had 
the opportunity of meeting some 
of the deaf gathered at the Par- 
ish Hall of all ‘Saint's Church, 
where Rev. Mr. 
St. George’s Anglican Church, 
Spoke to them with Mrs. Carl 
Harris interpretin: 

Through the 
of Mr. Stafford Royal, brother- 
in-law of Mr. Jamé. Matthews, 
different ministers ha e agreed 
to give turns with services for 
the deaf every two weeks or 
when most suitable arrange- 
ments carfze mace. 

The very highest credit and 
praise would be none too good 
for the splendid wort: of the local 
committee con: g of three 
ladies, Mrs. Howard Breen. Mrs. 
Joseph Taylor ond Mrs. Angus 
Quick, who arranged a splendid 
social evening, combining the 
event with the regular meeting 
of the Hamilton Literary and 
Social Club. Through the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Harris the lovely 
hail of the Hamilton Dairies was 
secured for the evening. 
ve Before the euchre games_be- 
gan there were three present- 
ations made that 
much surprise. Fi: 
Harris and~Miss Monicé Breen 
took the floor and then Mr. and 
Mrs. Norman Gleadcw were call- 
ed forward while Miss Breen 
read a beautifully composed ad- 
dress and Mrs. s interpret- 
ed for the large number that 
were present. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gleadow were so taken by sur- 
prise that they could hardly be- 
lieve their eyes. They were 


idly efforts 


warmly thanked for their un- 
tiring interest and the way. they 
had filled their places as Chair- 


ilton Mission during the last five 
years; they were then presented 
with a lovely chest of silver. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gleadow thanked 
every body for their good wishes 
and lovely gift and for their 
kind cooperation towards mak- 
ing the success and harmany 
that exists to-day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Royal were then 


McDonald, of * 


Page § 


asked to step 
Gleadow, with Mrs, Harris inter- 
Preting, spoke in the highest ap- 
Preciation of the great help Mr. 
Royal and Mrs. Royal had been 
to the dear by their Many kind 
efforts and suggestions on our 
behaif. They were then pre- 
sented with a lovely occasional 
chair from’ the ‘Members of the 
Hamilton Club. Mr. Royal made 
@ very appreciate Speech thank- 
ing one and ali and sdid if he 
had helped in the Past, he was 
very glad to do it and he would 
always be glad todo anything he 
could in the interests of the deaf. 
Then last, but not least, by any 
means, our Club’s President and 
his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Har- 
ris, had the surprise of their lives 
when the tables were complete- 
ly turned on them, so to speak, 
for the club members did not 
forget that Mr. and Mrs. Harris 
have been such loyal workers we 
could not let the evening pass 
by without showing our appre- 
ciation, so they were called up 
and presented with ;2 lovely 
cushion for Mrs Harris and a 
very new and up to date 
smoker's stand for Mr, Harris. 
Weil, they just didn’t know what 
to say but Mr. Harris after a 
little managed “to thank every- 
body very warmly but it was 
hours before he could get over 
his “sprise”. There were eleven 
tables of euchre with lovely 
prizes and very tasty refresh- 
ments served by the very cap; 
able Committee at the close of 
the evening’s fun. They num- 
bered about sixty who took in 
the Feb. 17th social’ and some 
are still talking about how yeu 
they enjoyed themselves. 

Saturday, Feb. 24th, peing 
Mr. Gleadow’s regular day off, 
he decided to arrange a hockey 
gdme between the Hamilton 
deaf boys and the Black Wings 
hockey team of which Raymond 
Cieadow is leader. They met on 
the rinks of Scott Park but the 
game was a tie. The weather 
Was unusually cold but they had 
a good time and will be Boe a9 
beat those “Black Wings” ext 
time. 


We understana that Mr. An- 
drew Bell and his brother-in- 
law took a trip to Dunnville just 
recently. They got there all 
right but found there was no 
means of transportation back to 
Hamilton. As both of them had 
to be at work next day they de- 
cided to walk, hoping for a lift 
along the way, but no such good 
luck. There was not a truck of 
any Kind passed by, so they had 
to foot it all the way and it was 
one of those very cold nights 
most of us still remember, They 
reached home somewhere 
around dawn, anyway, they were 
on hand for work the next day. 
They don’t know just when they 
will be going that Way again! 

“Before we close we would like 
to announce through The Cana- 
dian that plans are now well on 
the way towards the closing so- 
cial of the Hamilton Club and 
the Sewing Club that will be held 
May 12th. Our friends will 
please keep this date in mind, 
also Rev. Georg Almo will be 


forward and Mr. 


with us and will conduct the - 


Servite here May 13th. An in- 
vitation is extended to parents 
of Hamilton pupils of the O.S.D. 
to attend. —G. M. Gleadow. 


Classroom Locals 


Ireceiveda letter from my mother. | which she uses. Last week she taught 
She told me that she. would like to | us how to use the clinic thermometer. 


come to see me at Easter, but it costs 
a fot of mon 
Shey will Sed me a few spring coat | 
for Easter,.instead. 1 am rather dis- 
appointed, because | expected her to 
come to see me‘but I shall be pleased 
to have a new coat and J shall see my | 
mother soon in June. 

Jean: Thompson. } 


Before winter came, the ground 
was all wet and slushy. It looked like 
springtime but soon we had lots of 
snow with ice and plenty of skating. 

February was the coldest month for 
many years “There were oniy five days 
with the temperature zero. About the 
first of Murch the weather moderated 
and the winter season was about 
over. It looked like spring ‘The sky 
was blue and the air was warm. Plently 
of water and slush covered the ground. 
I think we are poing to have an early 
spring. Then the bear and the ground 
hog will come out of their nests. The 
crows will soon he cawing. The birds 
from the south will soon be seen in 
Canada. The trees will sprout the 
small buds. “The grass will begin to 
ket green and the children will be seen 
on their play-grounds playing marbles, 
skipping and baseball. 

Every one is ylad to see the spring. 

Sherwood Benn 


To day the weather 1s‘mild, and it 
looks like spring. We are al! glad 
that the “winter is almost gone. We 
are waiting until the spring comes. 
One week from_to day will be the 
firse day of spring. We hope the 
weather willbe warm this week. We 
shall soon see the grass, the early 
flowers and the birds. We shall 
have a good time skipping and play- 
ing baseball. We hope that we 
will he allowed to go fora swim, when 
spring comes. We expect an early 
spring this year as Easter comes on 
the first day of April 


Kathleen Hales. 


On Friday evening, March 2nd, we, 
who attend the Bridge St. United 
Church, were invited4o poto a concert 
in the Sunday School room. We were 
anxious to see the show) The pictures 
had several very funny titles. A magi- 
cian showed us many very queer'tricks. 
After that we had lunch We enjoyed 
the good time and lunch very much. 
We returned to the O.S.D. at 10.30 
o'clock. We felt thankful to the people 
for kindly welcoming ds to the very 
nice Panty at the Bridce St. United 
Chureh. Joffre Averall. 


Last July my brother Bill got a beau= 
tiful Graham car by winning a Prize. 
He was very much pleased to have it 
and often took my mother, my sister, 
Janet, and me fora ride. We liked 
it very much. 

One day | received a letter from my 
brother, Bill. He said that three weeks 
ago he skidded off the icy: road into # 
telephone pole and smashed his car up 
rather badly. * Now he hasa new Ford 
Coupe instead of the Graham car. He 
did not get hurt very badly. I was very 
much surprised to hear about it. My 
Sister Janet is very lucky as she is going 
to learn to drive the car next spring. 

Barbara Mollison. 


About the middle of February the 
girls of our class and two other girls 
began Home-Nursing in the hospital: 
We shall have a lesson every Thurs- 
day afternoon at 3 o'clock. The first 
day the nurse, Miss Allison taught us 
how to make beds and names of things 


Tt was hard for us at first but we found 


fey: to travel on the train. } out soon afterwards. We have Home- 


Nursing instead of sewing in the Do- 
mestic Science Room as we used to 
do. Weall enjoy learning Home-Nurs- 
ing. Ella Pritchard. 


One beautiful August afternoon 
Betty and I wentto the Capitol Theatre 
at Kitchener. The show was *‘Storm 
an Day Break’’ We were very much 
interested in it. It lasted quite a Jong 
time. 

When: the show was over, we gat 
ready to go home but it was very dif- 
ficult for Betty to get up off the seat 
so I waited for her fora few minutes 
and then she stood up but she dicn’t 
know what was wrong with her, | 
laughed very hard. When we went 
on King St. East, there was some gum 
sticking on the back of Bette's dress. 
I told her about it and. she blushed as 
fed asa beet She wanted me to walk 
behind her su that the people couldn't 


‘see the gum on her dress but | suppose 


they saw it as it would be easily seen. 
We laughed all the way home and 
when we got there we told her mother 
about it. We thought she would be 
cross with her for the dress was pretty 
but she was not. 
gumoff. I had a good time and en- 
joyed Betty's temper over the accident 
Helen Hallman 


One day last summer my father 
took my mother and me on a moter 
trip to Buffalo to see my relatives We 
arrived at Buffalo at 7.45pm. My 
mother's sister Freda was very much 
surprised to see us. She welcomed us 
to her home. After supper my. uncle 


and my father went uptown and my | 


mother chatted with ‘my aunt about 
my sister and brothers. At about 2 
a.m. we wentto sleep. 

The next morning we a'l got up at 
8 o'clock. We had breakfast and then 
visited the tarm. I’ enjoyed playing 
with my cousin Violet. My uncle 


-Lawrence took my father, mother and 


me to see my mother's other sister 
Meldia. My relatives were very happy 
to see us. 

On Monday morning we all left 
Buffalo and returned to Kitchener at 


9.45pm. We enjoved our trip very | 


much and we hope that we shall see 
our relatives again next summer. 
Bey Outman 


One day about the middle of Aug- 
ust the Broome family asked me if 1 
would like to go on a trip to Niagara 
Falls the next morning 


Niagara Falls. 

At break of day the Broome family, 
my sister Frances ard I went by carand 
redched Niagara at 11.45 o'clock. 
While there I went to see Barbara 
Mollison for a little while. There I 
found Kathleen Gwalter. 
ted for a long time. Kathicen stayed 
at Barbara's home for two or three 
weeks. They enjoyed having a pleas- 
ant time together. g 

After awhile, we wentto Queenston 
where we had lunch and had a rest. 
Then we walked around and enjoyed 
Seeing the town. We saw General 
Brock’s Monument there. 

We left Niagara Falls at 7.15 o'clock 
and arrived home safely at 4.30 | 
would like to go to Niagara Falls next 
summer again. 


In March, 1932, « man travelled to 
Alaska and the North-West ‘Territor- 
ies. He was busy taking some picture 


Finally she got the | 


Of course, I | 
was anxious to go as | had never seen, 


We char- | 


J. Besserman. | 


Mala, who was an Eskimo. 
Mala was a hunter. “He was very 
clever at hunting’ animals for the vill- 
agers’ food. The cameraman con- 
tinued taking the pictures of Mala un- 
til Mala’s death. The picture was 
called, *“‘Eskimo.”” 

The reels of “‘Eskimo’’ came to 
Belleville on Saturday the third of 
of March. Nearly all the big. boys and 
some of the girls went to the Belle 
Theatre. They paid tan cents to see 
the show. 

The picture was interesting to us, 
because it showed hunting, shooting 
walrus, and wild ducks,’ using bows 
and arrows, travelling by sleighs and 
dog teams, and trading furs. Mala 
was putin prison for killing the Capt- 
ain of an American Ship, but he es- 
caped from the R. C. M. P. 

Atthe end of the picture Mala and 
his wife stood up on the ice and it 
floated away from the land. The 
R. C. MP. could not catch him. 
They did not want to shoot him so 
they let him float away. J. Love. 


| _ In August some friends and | met at 


the store to talk about a trip to St. 
Joseph Island. George Pateman, who 
has a motor boat and I were planning 
to go over to St Joseph Island. That 
night we prepared our lunches and 
next morning got up at 5.45 o'clock 


| ani we sailed George's gasoline boat 
| from Cockburn Island to St. Joseph 
| Island. We enjoyed the trip. The 
Water was very rough, when we went 
| through North Channel. The boat 
| ran in about three hours and torty-five 
| minutes from the Island to St. Joseph 
; Island. 

We saw many islands between 
Drummond Island and St. Joseph. 
Many birds were seen by us there. It 
was very hard to look everywhere 
We arrived safely in Milford Haven 
about 9.45 o'clock. Therewwere no 
ost-office and stores there. Lawrenc. 


Mrs. Haight and Mr. Haight, who 
lived in Cockburn Island, but had gone 
to Milford Haven for a visit. Then 
we had dinner. 

In the aftertioon we waited for Mr 
and Mrs Haight to come to the dock. 
We thought that it might rain hard 
We left Milford Haven for home. 
As we sailed home, it rained very 
hard. We went into the large engine 


rahe 
room. We were fortunate to get inte 


the room. We didn’t get wet there. 
We hada nice trip. We arrived safe- 
ly at Cockburn Island about four 
| o'clock in the afternoon. 

. Glen Harrison. 


Last Sunday was my birthday. i was 
nine years old. I got a new sweater, 
book, crayons, two big bars, some 
suckers, crackers, gum and candies, 
My mother senta dollar to Miss Hand- 


| bought a birthday cake and some ice 
cream. Miss Handley put -the candles 
on the cake. 

We hada party. We played agame. 
We pulled the crackers. They said, 
“Bang’’. There were paper caps in 

them. We put on the caps. We had 
a Jot of fun. The girls and boys said, 
Thank you’’ 


Maureen Stewart. 


We saw a brown and white rabbit. 
Mary Yurek and I made asnow man 
We saw a bat 
afraid of it. We saw a brown rat, 
We saw two puppies. They fought. 

| Taw a black squirrel. It ran up a 
tree Mary Churchill, 


My mother came February 24. 
| She gave some funny papers, two bars, 
gum, biscuits, apples oranges, suckers, 


and had breakfast. The day was nice | 


and I saw a saw mill. We went to see | 


ley. She gave it to Miss Ford. She | 


Last Friday waa my birthday, | was 
ten years old. I got a very, Dretty birth. 
day cake, I got some peanut butter, 4 
bag of candies, a bag of Peanuts, 3 box 
of biscuits, some suckers, bars, dates, 
marbles and roller skates. My mothe; 
Sent them to me. She gaveittoa man, 
He_ bought some ice cream for us 
We had a party Miss Ford and 
Miss Nurse came. Miss Ford cut the 
birthday cake. 
ice cream. We had 
girls and boys said, ‘“Thank you.”* to. 
me. x Gordon Owen, 


Beter Thibault and Douglas Bright | 
are pleased with the picture post cards | 
which they received from home. 


Katie Safianuk had a letter from her 
sister Annie. She hopes that ‘Annie 


will write to her again. 


a good time. ‘The © 


Gerald Cassel likes to get the funny 
Papers. He is quite pleased with the | 
snaps*which he received this week | 
also. 


Ralph Patrick is very anxious to | 
know where his parents are Moving to, 
He is afraid he won't be able to find 
the way home this summer. 


I went to visit. Miss Burt's class. | 
bowed and hopped and walked for_| 
them. I liked to do it. 

y Helen Strabac, 


Lliketotalk. I say, ‘Show mea 
ball,”’. Then one. of the boys or gitls 
in my class goes to get the ball for me. 

Sam McLaughlin. 


I received a long letter from my 
| brother, George. My Parents sent me 
| two dollars. I was thankful to getit 
| [shall give Olga fifty cents and Dan 
fifty cents, and I shall keep one dollar, 
My parents will send us new clothes 
for Easter. 
|. Yesterday afternoon the Shamrocks 
| played hockey with the Hawks. The 
‘Shamrocks beat the Hawks, The score 
was 2 to 0. I scored two goals. |i my 
team wins the championship, we 
shall have a banquet. 

Lee Bostnari. 
|, My brother, Ernest, won. the wo 
j hundred yard swinein Hamilton two 
weeks ago. He will go to Montrealon 
| March 10 to swim in the Dominivn of 
; Canada championship swim. if he 
wins there, he will go to United States 
to swim. I hope that he will win. “l> 
am proud of him. Lillian Reed. 


Two weeks age J received a pairol 
j skates from the T. Eaton Cu. of 
Toronto. They were a present {rom 
my sister, Ella. I was surprised, | tried 
to skate every ‘day. | know howto 
skate now. Lloyd 5; * 
One night a truck ran into a hydrant 
and broke it. The water was turn- 
ed_ off the boys’ residence. We could 
| nor get a drink of water. Three boys 
| went to the bay. One of the hoys 
broke a hole in the ice. He got « pail 
| of water and put it on a sled. They 
j drew it to the boys’ residence. ‘Then 
| We got a drink of water. It was vely 
lcold. It was good. Ernest Cust. 
{ 
| On February 14 I gota nice box 
rom home with some cakes, candies, 


The little girls were | a circus book, a letter and twenty-five 


cents in it. I liked them and I was glad 

to get them. Then I got a nice pairof 

gloves on February 16. 

| On February 24 1 put two pairs of 
| stockings on. Then Ernest Walton and | 
| Ugot atoboggan and tobogganed down 

| the bank by the boys’ residence. | fell 

| off. 1 laughed. We tobogganed agaia 


candies, peanuts, soap and tooth paste,! and again. We enjoyed it 


to me. 
i 


Mary Yurek. 


Clifford Baillie. 
i 


Miss Handley cut the 


The Majestic Mackenzie 
(Continued from Page 2) 2 
be alone; the vision .that is ours tor 
ene,hour of this Arctic night ‘re ays 
the whole summer's travel, ~ ‘The set- 
ting of the picture is that ineffable 
light, clear yet mellow, which without 
dawn and without ewilight’ rises from 
the flowing river to starlgss heaven, 
* and envelops tne earth as with agar- 
ment—the light that never was on sea 
orland. Wecould net have chosen a 
more impressive hour in which to pass 
the portal into the Arctic world.”’ 

In his interesting book, ‘Down 
the Mackenzie through the Great 
Lone Land,” the author, Fullerton 
Waldo, describes his trip down that 
majestic river, and, like Stefansson 
and most other travellers, he acquired 
a great liking for the Northland, and 
like them he found the climate quite 
endurable and very invigorating. We 
quaje his fine description of the-end 
of summer day, “when there is light 
at eventide, and ‘such a sundown is 
beheld as no man elsewhere ever 
sees. : 

“Night after night thissun went 
down ike God siting on his throne, 
Where there is no more night and no 
moresea. 1 ran the yamut of all that 
might “be named under the generic 
designation of Coleur de tose, and 
there was nothing near the prevalent 
hue of its glory. Carmine, magenta 
burgundy, crimson, vermilion, and a 
dozen other names—none would 
serve, Sometimes inthe heart of that 
garisu and gaudy flower, the Ameri- 
can Beauty rose, one finds the flash of 
4 unt that might be compared with 
the hues of that opulent descent of 
the sub-Arcuc sun. But round about 
the heart ot a tose its petals can throw 
no such hues as those of our sun- 
down skies, Looking at the inett- 
avle sight, all petty annoyances tell 
away to nothingness." 

Mr. Waldo then reters to‘ the 
krand pioneer Mackenzie, his selt- 
command, bis quiet mind, wher he 
stared on his great adventure in these 
Waters, Listen ty tis casual, off-hand 
beguning, "We embarked at nine 
0 the morning, at Fore Chipewayan, 
4 canoe made of birch bark’. No 
fuss here. You get into a canoe, and 
take your paddie, and start off on an 
unkuown river. “For, le says, “my 
Purpuse hulds to sail..beyond the 
haths “ot all the Northern) stars unui 
Tie? 


Uhere was a man for youand me; 
Nw quibbling tourist hesitating uver a 
Choce of sucks, and Wondering wheth- 
Sf le Wants marmuaiade or strawberry 
Jai un his toast at breakfast. 


j {eee die a itian who on this life's rough sea 
have bis sails filled with a lusty wind 

b 44 Mis sail-yards tremble, his masts 
ack, 

io, stat ship runs ou her side so-tow 

Vict er masts drink water, and her keel 
ows airs 

Ticce ts tuo danger to a man whe knows 

Wha lite and death is.” 


Great Bear Lake is the largest lake 
WW Canada. It has an area of 11,000 
Square miles, being greater than that 
% Ontano, Erie or Winnipeg, and 
ACceded by only six other lakes in the 
Woud. Great Slave comes next) 
Haug an “area ot 11,170 sq. mites. 
Giewt Bear Lake has become known 
o sue whole Worle because ot the re- 
Cent discovery of rich mineral de- 
Pos along its shores, netaply pitch- 
bieude, trom which Is obtained radium, 
le just valuable of all minerals. “Uhe 
beigiat.company, which tad the pract- 
Monopoly. of radium production, 
slused to divulge their method ot ex- 
the metal, so Canadian scien- 

ave developed a method that will 
bie radium salts and concentrates to 


ed at Port Hope, the 


output of which already AMOUNES {0 | Another da, 
several thousand milligrams. It takes Another page so white, 
about ‘ten tons of Pitchblende to pro- | Within that fateful Log of Life 


duce one gram of radium—about the 
size of a pinhead. The previous cur- 


will probably be cut in half by the su- 
Perior quality of the Canadian ore and 
the superior methods of extraction. 

“nough of this ore i 
the present world’s 
hundred Years, and other great deposits 
will almost surely be discovered. 


panotticr page ee a stain 
reap Price was $50,000 a.gram, which | That ane (ray? 


Until the judgement Day. 


Ab; could I, could I backward turn 
o a | Lhe Pages of that book, 

sightto provide | How often would I blench and burn! 
output for a| How often loathe to Iookt 


these useful animals for the use of the 
Indian and Eskimo population of the- 
femote regions bordering on the Arctic 
Ocean. 

In course of time the Reindeer King 
of Alaska agreed to sell to the Cana- 
dian Government, through its Depart- 
ment of the Interior,ai herd of 3,440 
reindeer. These were gathered for the 
long journey that at the time was es- 
timated to- take a Year and a half, 


Golden Days 


'y of toib.and strife, 
Tand all must write; 


T shall not see again 


hat pages would be meanly scrolled; 


smeared as i with ard, the time the rendezvous js reached on 


‘ fem, maybe, might gleam like gold, |the eastern bank. of the Mackenzie 
= . Some scarlet seem as blood. River wherea reserve hasbeen set apar€ 
The Bard of the Yukon Q Record grave, God guide my hand for their permanent home. The fact 


And make me worthy be, 


While the discovery of gold in the Sin 
Kiondike put “Yukon on the map, it | To 
was Robert W. Service who gave ¢ 
world an unforgettable pidttre of 
and conditions there in. his “Ballads 
of a Cheechako,’” “Songs of a Sour. 
dough’’ and his novel ‘The Trail of 
Ninety-Eighr.’” 


To 


@ good deal that is rough, vulgar, | in 
sometimes repugnant. 


language and verbal felicities but get- 
ting down as close as I can to the 
primal facts of life."” 
better for the world at large not to 
have the primal facts and the dregs of | «14 
life exposed to the public gaze. This 
can’t be done in pictures—the law and]. 
the sense of public decency forbid. 
‘Then why are verbal Pictures of ob- 
scenities and vulgarities any less objec- | «1 
tunable? 


But Service wrote many beautiful 


conditions during the days of the gold 
tush, in such poems a 
the Yukon,"* are most vivia. These we 
omit, but give our readers a taste of 
Some of the finer things he wrote. | of 


Aye, teach me, Lord of Life, I pay, 
AST rine 


May be a golden One. 


E "* Much of: what he Parts of the world, during the Great 
wrote, including his novel, had better | War Service_married a French, girl, 
never have been written, as it contains and the beautiful sentiments expressed 


; rept He himself | lieve, are from the well-springs of hi 
said that he “‘did not believe in pretty | own experience. 


It doesn’t matte: 
eon 3 With these to 1 
poems, and his descriptions of life and | And so | praise 

When angels talk in heaven above 
The Cali of | I'm sure they use no words mores 


that only about twe thousand have lived 
te reach their destination tells its own 
story of the losses sustained during the 
strenuous trek—strenuous for both 
man and beast as it turned out. 


ice what I write today shall stand 
all eternity; 


salute the sun, 
bear myself that every day 


The Wonderful Great Bear 
Lake 


Though for so long a rover in many 


During the past three or four years 
r the search for minerals has” been Mac. 
two of his poems, we may well be- tively pressed in Many parts of the 
Northwest Territories, with hopeful 
results. Placer_gold-has been found 
“Just Home and Love! the words | in several streams, there are great coal 


si ea are sthall, four litte letters unto each, | and copperdepocies iy various sections, 
tan much |and yet you will not find in allche including the islands in the Arctic, 
wide and gracious range of speech, | ad the cil resource along the Mac- 


‘0 more so tenderly compte.” | Kenzie are enormous. But the Great 
He then tells how inadequate, some- | Bear Lake is the chief Centre of ac- 


times bitter and painful, either one is | tivity, and the development work that 
without the other, and concludes: 


is being carried ‘bn by twenty or more 
| Companies confirms the reports of im. 
{you have both, well then I'm sure | mense mineral wealth in that district. 
j.6u ousht to sing the whole day long; | It was the radium bearing ores that 
| first attracted world-wide attention, 
but silver is the predominating precious 
j metal found in this field. Mills, one 
} capable of handling 50 tons ot ore a 
| day. have been erected, others will be 
The other poem plumbs the depths | built. this summer, thousands of men 
2 common human experience, | are employed, and numerous buildings 


u're: poor 
divine your song. 
repeat, 


et 


Than Home and Love." 


These indicate that personally he was through which too many find darkness | have already been erected on the cown- 
a man of high ideals and fine character, | and despair instead ‘of light and lead-| site. laid out by the Departni®he of 
and that while he was aclose observer ing. He says thatfor long he sought | the Interior at Cameron Bay. At Hunt- 
and a too-faithful delineator of, he for God in all the reaims of nature and icf Bay, Great Bear Lake, are found 


himself was not a paticipant in. the | of 
sordid scenes and conditions that he}, 
described. 

Probably his well-known poem “‘A 
Rolling Stone’’,, is the most nearly 


personal of any he wrote, and givesus | [ey pent be 


the best insight into his essential charac 


In streeyg and seas and deserts wild, 
Leame at last to stan beside 


human contacts, but all in vain great boulders, some 60 tons in Weight, 

* Then after roamings far and wide, of almost pure copper, and cobalt, coal, 

Vand tron are found, and the indications 

are that in the near tuture this district 

j wilkbe one of the most, if not the most 

jactve und productive mining centres, 
in the Dominion. 


The death bed of my little child. 
as [bent beneath the rod 
id there was God.” 


ter, Another poem called *!Comfort’’ ee 
a fine ex sion of optimism and H : 
A Rolling Stone trouble and misfortune and loss, he | Well and a domestigited membef of the 
seria |dog family. Huskies are usualy of 
Uhete’s sunshine in the heart of me, says, you may have had, yet the best | verful build biweighine bere 
¥ blood sings in the breez femains—the sunshine and the sky | POWerful build, each weighing between 


The mountains are a part of me, 
fellow to the trees. i 
My golien youth I'm squandering, 
Sun-liberti 
A-wandering, a-wa 
Until the day’ I die. 


and 


1 miy body 
Luwell s 
for the things that sh 
the simple, 


Wh 


For nature shall be my 
And none shall do me ha 


Vo scorn all stri 
With the cur 
From the plai 
From the sh 


cnt sea to the prairie, A 
1 to the heart of the w 


Jy small; 


planned, 
And T want to see it all. of 


Then every star shall sing to me 
ue ma’ 


t bef 


to 
body, heart and brain of me, 
Praise Him who mace it all. 


beauties of nature, and infinitely more 
than these: 


“These and 
These and none can weigh theis worth. | 


Why you're rich 
Yes, if you're a tramp an tatter 
While the blue sky bends al 
You're got neu 
You've got God, and Gi 


ids thousand reindeer, over a di 
* stirto the speck 04] Fite hundred miles, is in a sentence forlike lakes, waterfalls, swirling rap 
aS the stirring story of what is happen-| ids, giant roc 

wt the whol: tor good i {ing—in fact has happened—in North- | towering tore 
jer Canada, a most unique romance wild bird and animal life, sunsets, and 


numbers been driven from one country 


eighty and one hundred pounds. In 
colur they range trom light cream to 
almost jet black. They have a very 
warm Coat of fur which enables them 
hone can take them from | ty endure the extreme €old of the Arc- 
tic regions. The under coat of fur is 
hat! you're tired. and broke, and beaten? | Very’ dense and fine and the guard hair 
you've got the earth. | does not lie flat as it does on most dogs, 
but stands out from the body in more 
or less perpendicular fashion. 


d the birds and Howers and all the 


yoi 


© 
ali that matfers, 


A Great Reindeer Trek 


four-year overland trek, 


A noted . traveller-writer says: 
“The Northwest—as yet litle adver- 
tised—will some day be a tourist para- 
Vo anyone who loves the great 
ance of | open spaces, tast running rivers, mir. 


steep, rugged cliffs, 
snow capped peaks, 


its kind. the Midaight Sun farther North, the 
The details of the yreat venture Country is waiting to serve. See it, if 
ke an unusual story . Probably never | you can, und know what. posterity 
lore has a herd of animals of such | holds is store tor Canada’s sons. 

“I know a cabin where waters 
another and over vast stretches of meet, where the wind whispers 


unpopulated territory and towering | through the call spruce trees, and 
mountain ranges. 

A\ similar longing for what is highest A few year ago the Canadian | one feel free. 
and best, and of loathing for all that is | Government 


where the vistas down the valley make 
Perhaps. my Northern 
Ciscussed the prac-| friend was right, when he said “You 


base and unworthy, are expressed in the | ticability of transfering a large number | wal be back,” for {can hear the North 


© produced at about halt the probable 
of the Belgian process. A rennery | 


following: fine poem, which everyone | of reindeer from the Alaska to North- | Wind whispering ‘Boom, Mackenzie, 


of us might well make personal: 


ern Canada, with a view to providing | Boom.’ 


whereas four years will have Passed by | 


i 
H 
is 
i 
ie 
t 
i 
i 
be 
} 


peeeaesnae reo 


The Admirable Eskimos 
Miss Agnes Dean Cameron, in 
her most interesting book, “The 
New North”, was a great admirer 
of the Eskimo, regarding whom 
she presents a picture very dif- 
ferent from the one that most 
people entertain. We quote a 
few passages: 

“Let no one. waste further 
sympathy over \the poor, be- 
nighted Eskimo of the Canadian 
North. The Mackenzie Eskimo 
is, with perhaps the’ one excep- 


tion of an Arab I saw at the * 


World’s Fair in Chicago, the 
most splendid specimen of phy- 
sical manhood I have ever 
seen.” 

Referring to Oo-vai-oo-ak, 
headman of the Kogmollyes 
tribe, she says: “For ten days I 
sat round the hospitable fire of 
this Farthest North family of 
fellow-Canadians TI have ‘lived 
under many roof-trees, but 
never have I seen a more har- 
monious family. nor a menage 
of nicer adjustment. The Chief 
is the quiet, dignified gentlenzan 
with an easy manner that cour 
tiers and ambassadors mignt 
envy. His six feet two inches of 
height, magnificent physique 
and superb carriage would mark 
him out as a man of distinction 
at any place where men of the 
world foregather. - 

“By natural gifts and tem- 
Perament the Eskimo is pro- 
bably the most admirable, cer- 
tainly the most. interesting, and 
the most misunderstood and 
misrepresented ‘of all the native 
races of America. 

“From the days of Sir John 
Franklin and Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie to the present, the 
spontaneous tribute of every 
man who has met them, talked 

“With them, and enjoyed their 
hospitality is the same. The 
Eskimo is generous, his word is 
worth its face value. What we 
have done ‘for the Eskimo is a 
minus quantity:, what ne has 
done for us is to Point a splen- 
did moral of integrity, man- 
liness_and intrepid courage. 

“Indians beg and boast, the 
Eskimo does neither. With, no 
formulated religion or set creed, 
he has a code of ethics which 
forbids him to turn the necessity 
of another to his own advan- 
tage. Amundsen’s farewell to 
his Eskimo friends may well set 
the mos: thoughtful of us think- 
ing: ‘Good-bye, my dear, dear 


friends. My best wish for you + 


is that civilization may never 
reach you.’ A line of Tennyson 
came persistently to my mind 
as I walked in and out among 
the camps of the Eskimo—'Self- 
reverence, self-knqwledge, self- 
control’.” 

“Let Sergeant Fitzgerald, of 
R.N. W. M. P., Stationed for five 
years at Herschel Island, speak 
for the Mackenzie Eskimo. In 
his department report this offi- 
cer states: “I have found these 
natives honest ali the time I 
have been here. I never heard 
of a case. of Stealing among 
them.” Up in the Arctic the 
bare word of an Eskimo is ac- 
cepted of ail men. If he States 
to an H. B. Co Factor that he 
has an order from a whaling 
captain to get certain goods for 
himself, that unwritten order is 
honored though it may date 
back two or three years, whereas 


an order presented by a white 


man must be in writing and 
certified. 5 2 

“Why should I enter the lists 
and take up icy spear for my 


imo ‘chief? who for enter- 
ise, reliability and a generally 
attractive character, was unex- 
celled by any Indian or white 
man that he knew.” 


seem groundless. 

Far from being 2 disappearing 
race it would appear that the 
Eskimos are on the increase. It 
Was estimated twelve years ago” 
that the Eskimo population in 
Canad> was some three or four 
thousand. The recent census 
© revealed that there are now 
erly six thousand and every 
effort is being made by the 
Government to make their lot 
happy and comfortable. 


An Impressive Wedding Scene 

In dis most interesting book, 
“The Svirit Lake”, the famous 
ortist-author, 


Wedding breakfast, and then the 
bridal party and all their rela- 
tions and friends indulged for 
three days in dancing and feast- 
ing: 

“During a lull in the dancing 


“Then she lowered her head 
and began to cry. 

“The Martin, Mi-na-ce’s 
brother. went up to Attick and 
asked: ‘Are you, man enough to 
work for her, to feed her, to pro- 
tect her?’ 

‘Yes’, replied the new-made 
husband> 

“The Martin put the hus- 
band’s hand on his sister's hand 
and, looking him Straight in the 
eyes, shook his clenched fist at 
him and said in a threatening 
tone, ‘Beware.’ 

“In the midst of one of the 


up to:the band ar 
the fiddle to" 


““The step which Attick, has 
taken is a very serious one. Now 
he will have to think for two. 
Now he must supply the wants 
of two. Now he will realize what 


will know. You never knew 
what hard work is, now you will 


marry they will be lost to you. 
Once married, they are gone 
forever.’ 

“She stepped up to her daugh- 
ter, kissed her, then sank to the 
floor, weeping copiously. 

“Once more Standing~ Wolf 
Tose to speak. He beckoned to 
his daughter. 


“ ‘Mi-ne-ce, my daughter, you 
e this man. Be good to him; 
k for him; live for him; and, 
eed be die for him. Kiss me, 
Mi-ne-ce, kiss me for the last 
time.’ 

“She kissed him and he add- 


“ ‘You have kissed me for the 
last time; henceforth never kiss 
any man but your husband.’ 

“Raising his hand with un- 
tutored dignity. he pronounced 
the words, 

‘Remember, I have spoken.’ ” 


The Teeming Life.of the Arctic 

The same ill-informed People 
who spoke of'the “Frozen North” 
the “Region of Eternal Snow and 
Ice” and the “Barren Lands”, 
also called this “The Land of 
Silence.” On the contrary these 
Sreat north lands teem with life. 


| knocked ‘up 


his ca) bs s 
him, ‘he assumed a dignified at- 


Caribou wander | herds of 
tens’arid hundreds of thousands, 
lemm are found in’ millions, 
wolves go ‘about in. Packs, ‘ang 
there are tens of thousands of 
Polar bears and foxes and hares 
and ermines and ‘weasels, While 
the imagination is staggered in 
trying to get some Mental pic: 
ture of the myriads of 8ea-birds 
of all kinds, : 

In addition there are hundreds 
of thousands of owls atid hawks 
and ravens that prey on the lem. 
mings, and when we come to the 
insect world we find billions of | 
mosquitoes darkening the air as 
they flit to and fro in dark 
clouds. All this life, with the © 
advent of Spring, becomes in- 
creasingly active. It is steadily 
on the move northward. 

This movement north is al- 
most a procession, for as one 
creature travels another -that 
preys upon it follows, and so the © 
story gues om The wolf follows © 
the reindeer, the fox and owl and 
falcon follow the lemming, the 
Polar bear follows the seal. Even 
the reindeer Preys upon tne 
lemming, in the same way asin | 
tne naru winter of 1894 tne Scot- 
tsn stays in Aberdeenshire were 
round w nave eaten rabpits. 

Neca 

‘The iemmings are almost like 
insects in tne rate at which tney 
multiply, and in a few weeks tne 
aunaa 1s covered with countiess 
millions, running hither and 
thither in the search for food. 
Soon, tne Supply is exhausted, 
and then the Jemmings start out 
on a trec, travelling in a straight 
line over mountain and valley 
and river. Thousands are 
drownea and millions seized’ by 
the army of bears, wolves, foxes, 
gluttons, owls, hawks, and skuas 
that foulow. 

On they go till they come to 
the sea, vut even this does tiot 
stop them, for they plunge in by 
the huadred thousand and are 
drownea, 

The great bird bergs got the 
north—the cliffs where the birds 
breed—are now the scene of the 
wildest excitement as myriads of 
eider ducks, skuas, cormorants, 
mergansers, guillemots, puffins, 
Bulls, and razor-bills fly hither 
and thither, Screaming as they 
search for suitable Spots on the 
face of the cliff in which to lay 
their eggs. 


Captain Donald B. MacMillan, 
the Arctic explorer, reports vast 
coal deposits on Ellésmere Land 
at the head of Baffin Bay. The 
deposits are bituminous: many 
of the seams are twenty-five feet 
thick. ‘There seems to be no 
reason to doubt that. the region 
contains sufficient cual to supply 
the wheels of industry for sever- 
al centuries. At present, how- 
ever, it is impractical to make 
any attempt to mine this coal, 
which is so remote from any 
transportion system, lying as it 
does only five -hundred miles 
from the North Pole. : 


Arctic Nights Explained 
In the Eskimo language, “I 
love you” is “Univfgssaerntuina- 
juanjuarisiguejak.” 
This explains why the Arctic 
nights have to be so long.—Path- 
finder. 


IS SKIPPING SCHOOL 
GRADES ADVISABLE? 


A boy in the family of a friend 
skipped the fourth grade in 
school. He is now in the seven- 
th grade and the teacher wants 
him to take eighth-grade work 
this semester and go in the ninth 
grade next year. He says it 
would not be fair to the boy to 

pea him in the Seventh, because 
he learns so much faster than 
the rest. The mother has asked 
our advice as to whether a pupil 
should skip a grade in school if 
capable? : 
This is a problem that many of 
“Us are concerned about, for one 
reason or another. Some are 
concerned about it because they 
skipped a grade a few years ago, 
or were not allowed to do so 
when they wanted to and could 
have done so. Others are teach- 
ers and still others are Parents. 

This boy has already skipped 
one grade and now the question 
comes up, should he skip an- 

other. Under general conditions 
We would say that he should not 
+ skip another grade. But that 
es Many other questions.” 

For instance, why not? Why 
not push a pupil ahead as fast as 
he can go? 

Because a pupil’s education 
comes from more than his books 
and he is tested by more things 
than the ordinary school exami- 

tion. For a boy to mingle 
ha social group two or three 
years older than he usually is not 
@ plan for the growth of his 
all round social nature. He may 
come to feel superior because of 
comes from*more than his books 
this, or feel inferior because he 
» not completely measure up 
‘he social and other achieve- 
meats of those with whom he is 
8s ociated. 
\ large part of all education 
es from the social group, 
{ from play, as well as from 
It is usually better for 
§ boys and girls to get 
Y complete development am- 
those who are somewhat 
' their own age and exper- 
e, 


ere is further danger in 
‘Aing a pupil along too fast; 
S in danger of becoming un- 
'-y and unevenly developed on 
purely intellectual side of 

fe. I once heard a promin- 
man say he often wished 
in his own high-school days 
‘cone had advised him not to 

all his spare time to his 
‘s but to get out and play 
©; he would be a healthier 
more successful man today. 
aps an athletic program 
'd solve this boy's problem. 
"it snother question comes up 
; tif the boy does take an 
interest in Sports and still can 
ead his class and have time on 
Us hands? What then? Let him 


develop hobbies outside his reg- 


ular school 
writing, 


busy in 
Classmate. 
ere Si 
SCHOOLS OF TODAY 

A modern school Tecognizes 
that it should develop within 
children four powers: 

First, the power to know things 
that are worth the knowing, and 
to know them well. Progressive 
education reaches “out beyond 
the three R’s and Puts the child 
in touch with the knowledge 
which has to do with the world 
of things and affairs about him. 

Second, the power to do things. 
This is an age of action, and the 
belief that we learn how to do 
things by doing them is part of 
the Philosophy of modern educa- 
tion. The potentiality of a child 
to create something of his own 
is recognized and encouraged.~ 

Third, the power to think 
things. The modern school be- 
Neves that a modern child 
should be taught to think for 
himself and that the function of 
the school is to teach him to 
think straight, To quote Dr. 
Emerson Fosdick, “There is 
nothing so wonderful as to see a 
boy take charge of his own 
mind.” The school should en- 
courage him to think about 
realities—things of the present 
as well as things oi the past. 

Fourth, the power to feel 
things. Nothing great was ever 
done or said that was not first 
greatly felt. A modern school 
strives to develop within a child 
a feeling for the big forces of 
life and the powerful things in 
the world. [deals are a Part of 
its program. 2 

The idea that work must’ be 
done on the environment by the 
teacher in order that the child 
may have conditions favoring 
growth is still new. It is diffi- 
cult to get teachers to consent 
to let the children alone and 
put: their effort upon the mater- 
ials with which a child works. 
It is, easier for her to gather 
facts'and give them to a child 
than to take him where he can 
observe things for himself. It 
is, of course, a temptation to a 
teacher to follow the line of least 
resistance. 

Far less time and energy need 
be spent in explaining to a child 
how food is brought into the 
city or instance. than. in taking 
time to see the trucks, trains 

and boats actually bringing jit 
in from all directions. Yet until 
a teacher is convinced of the 
difference between these two 
methods of introducing a child 


to thé world, she is an old- 
fashioned teacher, howeve Yr, 
though perhaps still few in num- 
ber, are Temaking the schools 
of today. —R. C. Reynolds. 
eS 
GOOD TEACHING 


Though I Speak with the ton- 
gues of pundits and Scholars, but 
have not human insight; I am 
become as sounding brass and a 
puff of wind. And though I have 
the gift of Prognosis, and know 
all science and Philosophy, and 
though I have all self-confi- 
dence so that I can fearlessly 
undertake the impossible, and 
have not. insight, as a teacher I 
am nothing. And though I bes- 
tow all my leisure time to con- 
duct researches, and though I 
give my all to the cause of re- 
search, but have not insight, as a 
teacher it profiteth me and my 
pupils nothing. I, ight. is pa- 
tient and discerni: > insight 
berateth not; insight vaunteth 
not itself, is unself-conscious; 
does not behave itself disdain- 
fully, seeketh not its own glory, 
rot. exasperated, taketh no. ac- 
count of irrelevant standards; 
rejoiceth not in incapacity, but 
rejoiceth in effort made; ‘con- 
sidereth all things, appreciateth 
all things, hopeth all things, 
understandeth all things. In- 
Sight never faileth; but whe- 
ther there be learning, it shall 
fail; whether there be higher 
degrees, they shall obliviate 
whether there be research, it 
shail be surpassed. For as schol- 
ar$ we know in part, and we for- 
mulate in part. But when we 
would be teachers, our limited 
learning, great though it be, 
must subserve. When I, too, was 
a pupil, I spoke as a pupil, I felt 
as a pupil, I thought as a pupil; 
but now that I am become a tea_ 
cher, I must put away puerile 


thingg. Now/as teachers we vis-_ 


age the career of another, then 
only our own; then our own 
viewpoint was primary and pp- 
permost, but now it must #be 
adapted to that of another. And 
now abideth learning, degrees, 
and insight; but for teachers the 
greatest of these’ is insight— 
Pearl L. Weber, Instructor in 
Philosophy and Psychology, Mu- 
nicipal University, Omaha, Nebr. 
‘ 


PEDAGOGUE AND TEACHER 

Ye old-time PEDAGOGUE was 
stiff, prim, formal, studiously 
dull, and much given to the 
consideration of trifies. He 
knew little of the world of pe- 
opie and things, and was regard- 
ed as a tyrant by children and as 
a child by men. The very word 
“pedagogue” has come down to 
us laden with the satire of the 
centuries. It conjures up a per- 
sonage, unnatural, crabbed, pov- 
erty-stricken, eccentric, unfort- 
unate. 


In the place of th pedagogue 
we have now more and more the 
TEACHER, a name made glori- 
ous to all time by the World’s 
Lord and supremest Model, Him 
of the Loaves and Fishes and the 
Sermon on the Mount. : 

The moral and spirtual quali- 
fications of - the- teacher have 
changed but little. To be a tea- 
cher is first of all'to be a man or 
& woman, and the teacher must 
command the respect of man 
and women before he can hope'to 
win the regard of those far keen- 
er of human motives, the, boys 
and girls and young men and 
women ‘of the schools. Teach- 
ing is 90 per cent character. 


The Practical Feacher 

The teacher of today must be 
Practical. His teaching must 
focus on life. Education has be- 
come directly as well as remotely 
serviceable. 

In the schools of today there 
is to be heard the click of the 
typewriter, the clink of dishes, 
the bang of hammers against 


- Wood and iron. and the whir and 


Tattle of machinery; there.is the 
odor of cookery and the artistry 
of skilled table service and home 
furnishing and decoration; there 
is the. cutting and fiting of gar- 
ments, the splash of Paints up- 
on canvas, the music of voice, 
violin and piano, the rhythm of 
the dance, and the shouts of the 
Players in the gymnasium and 
upon the athletic field. 


The Area of Education 

Education has ceased to be 
merely a matter of the contents 
of books; and the cultural area 
has widened to include the re- 
ligious, the social, the industrial, 
the artistic, and the Tecreative 
Phases of living’ as well as the 
exclusively intellectual and a- 
cademic, 

But, valuable as these things 
are as media and objectives of 
education, it is not intended that 
they shall take the Place of that 
tuition which is the product of 
the expression and influence- of 
the personal qualities of the tea- 
cher. Teaching is Personality 
molding personality to larger 
and better living. No Tange of 
department nor wealth of e- 
quipment can minimize nor.sub- 
ordinate the demand for the liv- 
ing, vitalizing Personality of the 
teacher. - 

Within the range of the rea- 
sonable and the attainable, then, 
what are some of these qualities 
which we may seek and Properly 
hope to find the teacher? 


: 


Fairness the Quality 
In the first place, the teacher 
should be fair, for fairness is at 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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+ A DUTCH WINDMILL Each pupil made a book of Holland 
Grade IV. class 6 years in School, | containing pictures. and wrote some- 
We found the toy windmill which | thing interesting about the country or 
formed the basis of this project in “‘The | people suggested by the picture. 
Instructor.”* 5 _, A large chart was made by the class 
The time seemed particularly appro- | illustrated with pictures. Each pupil 
priate forthis project. The class were | Was responsible fora Paragraph on one 
familiar with the map of Belleville, the | page. This conveyed the impressions 
Province of Ontario and Canada. | each pupil had gained from the project 
They were ready to learn about other study of Holland, ‘ 
untries by comparison with theirown| Each group of Pupils designed a 
ountry. Poster and coloured it. They wrote ina 
*’ The probable floods in this vicinity short sentence under the picture the 
of the Moira River provided the op-| meaning they wished to convey, 
portunity to apply the knowledge of | The Class Planned a trip to Holland 
their environment, to the illustrations | and made lantern slides to illustrate 


le, of th te r- | the trip. 
SE ey aE was the Map of the 


Work with the sand table explained | World with Holland conspicuously 
the terms lowlands, canals, dikes, | colored. On this map they traced the 
oceans, and the use of windmills. trip from Belleville to Montreal and 

The class compared Canada and | thence to Holland 
Holland as to size, and they realized ‘The second slide showed the steam- 
the necessity of using all the land in | ship at the Montreal docks flying the 
Holland. They learned thatthe Dutch | Union Jack. A second ship was out 

eople needed windmills to pump out | to sea sailing east. ei 
thelaater ad ae the windmills could, A third slide showed the arrival in 
do a great deal of work for them. | Holland, the Dutch flags, windmills, 

The pupils listed all the materials | and tulips. 
necessary for the windmill and decid-| The fourth slide showed the ship 
ed where they could getthem. Then | leaving Holland, sailing westward? 
we made a trip to Belleville and locat- j This suggested the return cargo of 
cd the materials we needed. One | spring bulbs, cheese and wooden shoes 
pupil was very much interested because Beatrice Rierdon. 
her father works in a cheese-box fac- | g 
tory in Stirling. When we returned ‘ 
te schbal we went to the Bursar's office | GRADES AND METHODS 
and asked Mr. McGuire, the Bursar, to! 4 word on behalf of the tacher, the 
get these things for us The pupils ! parent, and the'child, 
were delighted the «ext morning to! “Competition is the lite of trade’ 
find all the material in their class-room. | ig an oid slogan with which each of uc 
Notes of thanks were written 10 Mr. | js familiar, and like so many slogans, 
McGuire at once. ‘This was a good | Which may be nothing but catch words 

eee in Ses wed. the steps in | Pret phrates, it hae been accepted 
fe 8 4s atruth, and advanced as a. ‘‘raison 
the construction before they. began thes d'etre’? ae our present system of giv. 
work While working, it was an| ine credits toa pupil ac a member of 
excellent chance to cultivate patience j 2 elass Jana Not questioning the truth 
Peco tte freee ana al of the slogan, but do question its cor- 
vith 7 i ; aD 
he very polite avoid friction. They |" spolicalen: i He 
pained much skillin adjusting the mat. | - 1M the Rat SL 
crials to their requirements. They | School during the past several years 
learned to accept each other's opinions there has been sought a means by 
and to select the best from the sugges- | Which the pupil would make the most 
tions offered. They acquired much | Progress. The influence of the 
accuracy in measuring the different | *€@Cher's personality. interest, example 
and enthusiasm is of course Paramount 


paar But in addition there must be found ; 
The boys borrowed the tools from means whereby the brilliant pupil will 
their manual training teacher. They | * develop a spirit of indolence, and 
were se eroupe mane indmill cng | {8 slower pupil a spirit akin to indif- 
e arms o wi : 

made by the boys in their Manual | efetee oF despair. 
Training Cla’ The windmill was | 0 the ordinary class—no_ matter 
mounted on a sand table. They sow- | What the basis of marking may be — 
ed grass seed atid watered it. They | 895tem of marks brings about thie uc 
also sowed a field of lax and planted | ation: The more intelligent are we trea 
top, and the slower ones are at the 


tulips. foot. There may be competition 
In their Art Class they studied Pic- | among a few who are at the top, 


tures ot Halland. They learned a| (poge 2 held forth as the goal 
good deal about the costumes, sports, “content”™ 


Be: | whilst the others become 
Totes Dae ce ee a Sosa lle ewan ioetseains standing’or be- 


4 : come discouraged. Such competition 
The girls made the white window sf 


rl is (isnot, “the life of the classroom.’” 
Curtains trimmed with blue and dressed | Another feature of our work, a feae 
the dolis in the costumes of the Dutch | .,.9 which by some teachers'is acc 
People. Their study of pictures help- | 


: r ften rated at its deserving importance 
ite BF 
edthem with these decorations and | is the proper contact between the par- 


| ent and the classroom. 


costumes. 


In their Household Science clase | above two Problems earnest discussion 
“they studied Dutch foods and learned | has been followed by action. Various 
400d deal abour Dairy products. | report forms hace been considered, 
They studied cheese as a food, Partic- | discarded, adopted, and revised. In 
ularly Dutch Cheese. | fegard to marks and examinations, the 
Inthe Rhythm Class they studied | progress has been one at slow evolu- 
Dutch soags and dances This appeal- | tion. We have endeavoured ta-keep 
ed to them yery much as they used the? away from “‘the cult of experimental- 
Dutch songs and dances‘in dramatiza- | j but have considered, as Dr. 
tion. They wanta real play andto| Morrison of Chicago has stated ina 
make their own costumes forsit. | meeting of the National Council of 
One group of pupils moulded wood- | Education held recently in Cleveland, 

en shoes, Another group made a map | “‘our task as school People is-not to 
of Holland with coloured erayons on | demand that the public pay for what- 
brown paper. They showed a Dutch | ever we think is right, but rather to be. 
home, windmills, bridges, canals, | sure that. what we believe is right, is, 
storks, geese, a herd of cows, a milk | in truth, right?"” Pupils are no longer 
cart, tulips, daffodils and hyacinths in | graded because such grading, whether 
colors. under the 100‘ basis, or the letter 


Tue CANADIAN 


To meet the | 


S 


j symbol plan, is found to be unsatisfac- 


tory, for under such asystem our ed- 
ucational system is not making good. 
Report cards are being entirely’ dis- 
carded. Examinations and tests are 
being held as formerly, but the results 
of such are not made known to the 
pupils. The work of teaching is be- 
ing dene as much as Possible by the! 
project method, or rather the Problem 
| project method. 

The Bright Saying of children 
recently contained this story: 

**Why don’t you sit down quietly 
and read one of your books instead of 
trying to make a boat??? Suggested a 
mother to her little son who was fussing 
Over a wooden boat he was trying ‘to. 
fashion ' 

“*Cause I don’t like to keep reading | 
other people's thinks when I want my | 
hands to do a think of my own,’ he 
answered, - i 

The problem-project method rightly | 
applied, allows the pupil to compete , 
i mself, without meeting the, 
injurious, discouraging com. | 
petition of his fellow classmates. i 

With the discontinuance of report! 
forms each teacher writes a letter to 
each parent giving a resume of the 
child's work during a certain Period of | 
i the session. From such aletter a parent i 
an obtain information tegarding the , 
physical, social, and mental health of | 
jthe child, together with some ‘‘von- | 
ception of his child’s progress toward | 
healthy, successful citizenship... | 

Such a system as we are inagurating 
is not a panacea for the lack of Progress | 
in some pupils, but as I said atthe | 
beginning, the interest, personalit Sh 
example and enthusiasm of the teacher | 
1S paramount, and these attributes of. 
jthe teacher can be more effect lly 
used under our’ system “to meet the 
| hardest task that befalls any teacher, 

; that of instructing the imperfect. or 
j unwilling mind,"’ because he is freed 
from discouraging ‘his pupils by 
grading, he is given the best means pos- 
| sible of securing the parents’ help, if 
necessary, and because he can more 
nearly meet the conscious need of the 
child—that which he, wishes to know 
OF accomplish. E. B. Lally. 


i 


AN EXPERIMENT PERIOD 


Th value of rhythm work in teach- 
jing the deaf has now been made ap- 
j Parent to all of usand the value of 
amplifying instruments in helping those « 
without a total loss of hearing is-also 
i @pparent. Since both of these items 
jare labelled as aids to more fluent 
| speech, we wondered if a combinaton 
of these two aids would bring more 
satisfactory results than each taken 
separately. Just wondering does not 
|help much so we decided to have an 
experiment period in our timetable. 
| Every Thursday morning our por- 
| table Livingstone amplifier is wheeled 
into the assembly room beside the pi- 
ano in readiness for the class with 
which we experiment. This is a grade 
IIL in which the average age is about 
twelve years, f 

When the pupils are seated and 
jhave ‘tuned in’ we put on several 
Phonograph records including some 
nursery rhymes. Each pupil has 
written these rhymes into his rhythm 
book and when one of these records 
‘is put on, sings along with ic. 

After a few minutes of records we 
then use the microphone. By listen- 
ying with their earphones the pupils 
j can distinguish 234, 3.4, 4-4, rhythms 
when played on the piano. They can 
j also distinguish differences in pitch 

vihen either played or sung. We con- 
sider pitch an important item in the 
j intelligibility” of speech so. we are ex- 
| permenting in the development of a 
Sense ef pitch by using the agiplifier at 
the piano. In developing this sense 
of pitch we have hopes of succeeding 


in getting the Pupils to sing up 0 
down a ‘scale Starting on or. Near B 
flat. Up to.the present time we have 
succeeded with varying degrees of cx. 
actness in getting each Pupil to sing 
the ‘three notes in the major triad on 
B flat in ascending order. Two pu 
pils ‘can sing it perfectly always, two 
others’ perfectly Sometimes and ‘the 
ethers sing the intervals only relative. 
ly which we consider quite an ac. 
complishment and worthy of praise, 
When, they have mastered the ikea 
of pitch: the teaching of inflection 


should be much easier for them to 
rasp. 
These same pupils enjoy | singing 


while usingthe amplifier, They have 
quite an extended repertoire of child. 
ren's song which, I would like to make 
clear, they do not ‘recite’ as | have 
heard some deaf children do, but which 
they ‘sing’. When I say ‘sing’, I do 
rot mean that they\ all produce the 
melody of the song, although two of 
them can da.even that almost Perfect. 
Iv; but I do mean that they produce 
a different kind of tone and a different 
kind of enunciation than that which, 
they use in ordinary conversation By 
using the amplifier with the Piano we 
are hoping to get gratifying results with 
tegard to this pleasing singing tone. 
When they have succeeded in getting 
this acceptable method of voice pro- 
duction, it should have a marked effect 
n their conversational voice. 

We are gratified with the results of 
our experiments so far and are looking 
forward with wonder and hope to what 
the future may have in store for us. 

S. Alec Gordon 


Silent Reading as a Motive for 
Speech 


1 would like to begin, 
tion from an essay by Dr. Gault: 
‘Speech is a function of sensing, of 
moving, ef understanding, and mo- 
tive.”” 

The average hearing person atten. 
ding a lecture is able to derive far 
more from it, if he goes Prepared 
with some degree of understanding of 
the subject. Much more soa litle 
deaf child will want to talk if he has 
sufficient understanding of language. 

From the beginning of the chili's 
career in school pictures are used more 
and mor®as subject matter fur silent 
teading. Ac first just simple pictures 


ith a quota. 


with ong outstanding thing'are chosen, * 


A. sentence describing the picture is 
printed on a slip of manilla Paper. 
The child associates the Printed sip 
with the picture. Later he may pont 
out objects in the picture to which 
the printed words refer. Many pic 
tures portraying similar: actions 
different subjects and objects are used. 


The pupil reads the ,sentence and 
points to the gorrvoNos picture. 


Soon with litle appare@effort, the 
child reads the: sentence from the lips 
and writes it. 

As the number of pictures and sen- 
fences increase, so with remarkable 
rapidity does the pupils’ understanding 
of language and general informativn 
increase. The: rhythmetic flow of 
Speech as seen on the ‘teacher's’ lips 
becomes attractive, and a‘ definite de- 
sire to talk onthe part of the pupil is 
sdon apparent. Perhaps this is. first 
noticed when a picture of more than 
usual interest is shown. The child is 
so eager to tell the story that he can 
scarcely wait _ Frequently several are 
talking simultaneously. 

1 find their. speech much more fluent 
and intelligible than under the old 
word by wor dmethad, which at best 
was often wearying and uninteresting. 
The children enjoy speaking and wri- 
{ng as many stories as possible about 
a picture. When given books they 
really read and frequently read. aloud. 

Viola Handley. 


ail 


Manual Training Shop _ that it. was square and the exact size. 
(Mr. Vaughan) | After the glue was set, James cleaned 


Soe it all hile I mad: d 
The transom over the door in Miss th sreetiad os ance 


Reid’s room was broken. © Gordon, vertical slides which are used in all 
James and I fixed it. We were very | filing cabinets. = 


pleased. : 
Ted Gartley. 


I made two shoe polish boxes for 
my mother. I think she will be happy. | coat of shellac then and another later. 
| made a smoking stand fer my father. en for a finish we put on two Coats 
Perhaps he: will be glad. George | of guod varnish. 
and the boys went to the manual train. We worked.on the ctbiner for two 
ing shop. I made two baking boards | months. Pa; f it were made of 
for my mother, oak, pine, and basswood. It is still 
in the carpenter shop. I think the 
schoel will be proud of the cabinet. 

‘Orman Sero. 


From the Vocational Classes 


Britton Grimoldby. 


1am making a baking\board for my 
mother: I hope. she will be pleased | 
and bake many pies and cakes. When 


I get my baking. board finished [ easel for th So. k: 
want to make adesk. [am making " Hate baum Some weeks 
2 picture frame and I shall give i wo | #€0 Mr-O rare brewati Liynagoaie 
mother. 1 made.a chest with a | [°84e Of school supplies. Miss Cass 
Heh. dicey loth, chose an easel from the fine school 
lock and key for nye ear hil}, | Supplies. She wanted me to make one. 
arold’ Hemphill. T took one of the large draughting 
haegmaking a desk for writing on, [boardsand made a drawing the full 
{shall give the desk ta my sinter Beat. | Se ATR Saket ont the draughting 
rice and my brother Valentino. I hope | bo2td. ‘The boys always make pdr 
hey will use it and write to me often. | iP of their work before starting. ie 
I am_ working very hard to make a 


ood desk and I hope they will be | useful. It teaches youhow to draw to 
please Maddeo Geatano, | €X4ct_ measurements. When I com. 


pleted the plans of the easel, I began 
Last week Gordon, Ted und 1 {to make it. 

made shelves for a cupboard in Miss 

Reid's class room. Miss Reid was 


I am_ going to tell how I made an 


very pleased and | am happy. 
James Brennan. 


k for my brother. | three pieces, six feet long, for legs. 
{ Then I cut one Piece one foot long for 
the centre. 
Harold Rowe. | piece. [ planed the legs into one and a 


1am making a shoe cabinet for my 
sister. } will stain it brown’ and Put on 
some shellac. The shellac makes it 
very pretty, George Traini. 


legs for holding the chalk rail. | made 


grooved the piece of wood for ho! ings, 
the board, paint brush and crayons. 

Then. I fastened the steel bar to the 

back of the top of the legs. It opens i 
and closes easily. The chain is fasten- | 
ed to part of the legs, so that they can’t 

Spread. ‘ 


When I completed making and { 


{am making a chest for my clothes 
and it has a lock and key. I will stain 
and shellac it. The shellac makes it 
very pretty, 

1 worked very hard to get the joints 
sol couldn't see light through them. 

Roy Bradley. 


I made a drawing of a flower stand | filler. Next I painted it with shellac. 
when Twas home for Christmas. [| The next day I cleaned it with steel 
have made a flower stand from the | wool. That made it smooth. I pain- 
drawing and I shall give it tomy sister ted it with varnish twice, rubbing 
in-law Elva it each time. After Painting it looks 

lam making two baking boards, one shiny and beautiful. After that [ 
for my mother and one'for siste took it to Miss Cass. When I hand- 
law Elva Tam making a picture ed it to her “she was surprised and | 
frame from my mother’s picture. said, “It looks wonderful.” [ was | 

Roy Kydd. | surprised when she rewarded me. 
Dennis Armes. 


Carpenter Shop’ (Mr. O'Hara) | 
‘Mer New Year's, arecording cab- | she wanted me 10 make a sewing cab- 
Inet was needed to use for the pupils ; inst for her. She said to me, *‘Don’t 
the ine ,Seho0l $0 we started. to make | forget."”. ee 
the cabinet from the blue print of it, | . Last February [told Mr. O Hara 
“hich was drawn out in the Govern. | that I wanted to make a sewing cabinet 
ment Office at Toronto. for my mother. He said to me. “What 
James Farrance and I started to | sort of wood do you want?" [ told 
work from the plans. First we cut our | him that I wanted chestnut wood 
lumber out of the different lengths and | because it was something like oak only 
widths we needed. Then We started | not so heavy. I finished it about two 
‘0 machine our lumber. ' After the | weeks ago. I worked slowly and 
Machine work was finished, we used | carefully. Mr. O* Hara gave mé four 
ur hand jointer to make the joints | hinges and | screwed them on two 
food, After that, we glued the joints | doors. 1 fastened the doors on the 
ind clamped them together. When : sewing cabinet. z 
«Fite got dry and hard, we scraped |" When I completed it I painted it 
od. sandpapered all our work before | dark brown and I rubbed it with a cloth. 
utting it together. Mr. O'Hara teld meto go and ask 
Vhen we started to put it together, | Mr. Stratton if he would give mesome 

¢ glued all the joints. Then we | white shellac. He put.it into a can. 
amped ix together and made sure! Then I put it on the sewing cabinet. 


Last summer mother told me that 


Ithink the draughting board is very | 


{half inch square. Then I bored the | 
1! 


Twas careful. It is 
very. bea 1. I will show it to my 
mother when | go home next summer. 
John Kosti. 


i 

: Last month John Kosti and I wanted 
to” make Sewing cabinets for our 
} Mothers. We told Mr. O'Hara about 
j ite 
|< Mr. O' Hara said, “What kind ef 
j wood do you want?’’ We told him 
that we wanted chestnut weed. 

en we worked at them for three 

pe We finished them. 


hey are! 
my fa- 
I shall give it to 
William Graham. 
1 s eee 
Sewing Room 


(Miss Leacock) | 


aud a pair of black bloomers, 
he trousers were for a small boy. 
Rose Benedict. 


This morning 1 mended a brown | 
| dress for Marion Bennett. The holes | 
were very small. Lila Eaton. 


This morning | mended a white 
imiddy for Joyce M. Brohm. The 
biggest one was in the sleeve. 

Edith Pardo. 


This morning I mended a red sweat- 
er for [rene Quast. The holes were 
rather small. Tne big one was in the 
| sleeve. Bertha Patrick: 


| This morning I mended Pyjamas for 
ne of the boys. - I stitched them on 
jthe sewing machine. They were 
made from flannelette.-Inez Tis. 


Ruth Morton. 


To-cay | mended two Pairs of trou- 
Sers and pyjam. They belong to 
the boys. The trousers Were brown 
corduroy. “Ihe pajamas were cplour- 
ed cotton. Jean Green. 


‘To-day I mended two pairs of cord- 
uroy trousers. “The boys make big 
j holes in their clothes fs 
; Antonia Trottier, 


fastening them I sandpapered the easel. | pears 
At first I painted the easel with wood ; Art Room 


(Miss Cass) 
A girl dropped a stone into the 
water. It made circles, 

I drew a circle treehand I did nor 
use a compass. 4 
I cut a disc from paper. | mount- 

ed it on drawing paper. 
Edna Donald. 


Iput a copper i 
stand. [drew 


k-pot on the model- 
First | constructed 
a cone below eye-level. A cone is 
the type-form. [ drew the ink-pot © 
carefully with handle and spout. 
Then I drewtne table I finished the 
drawing. Lucien Bart. 


Last week on Wednesday morning 
we were trying to tind out how we 
fwere going to draw a hemisphere. 
We made a bowl from the hemisphere. 
We marked an eye-level above the 
bowl and a vertical axis in the middle 
of the bowl. My bow! was about 
five and one-fourth inches We di 
‘n’t paint the bowl. Jessie Lake. 


Last week we drew « bowl in the 
art room. First I drew the vertical 
axis. Then ‘I made the lung axis of 
the ellipse. Then I drew the half- 
circle. I drew the rim of the bowl, 
the foot er base of the bowl and the 
table line. | made a border decoration, 
The bowl was all finished. 

Lillian Dubeau. 


| To-day I mended a pair of trousers | I 


The top of acylinderis round, The 
bottom is round, too. The sides are 
parallel. Miss Cass put a long needle 
through a paper cylinder. We talked 
about eye-level. I drew a dotted line 
for eye-level. I drew a vertical dotted 
line for the axis of the cylinder. [| 
drew theiellipses for the top and bot- 
tom of the cylinder. I drew the lines 
forthe sides. lettered, “A Cylinder.”” 
Charles Knight., 


First we drew. a hemisphere last 
year. We: dfew a bowl the same as 
the hemisphére this year Miss Case 
told us mot to draw with a compass, 
We drew the long axis of the ellipse, 
Miss Cass told me not to draw hear. - 
ily, itmust be light. We drew a border 
decoration. When it was all finished 
Miss. Cass said, ** It is prefty good.”* 

have been in are four years. 
. Russell Manning. 


Auxiliary Class (Miss Lally) 

| have made a small sound rug for a 
stool cover size 18x18 inches, Tused 
the monarch needle No, 2. The * 
colours are orange, yellow and maroon 


| for the design with a camel shade for 


the background. I'am making the 
stool in the ‘manual training shop. | 
am very proud of my rug. I shall take 
ithome in June. Ross’ Richardson 


I work on my rug every day [e 
is not very sarge. Je is 32x24. The 
Colotirs. are purple, mauve, blae and 
maroon. — I shall work the centre and 
border in gray. I have finished the 
Howers and leaves. This week I shall 
do the centre and border. J will take 
ithome in June, Nathan Skulsky. 


! shall tell you how we glue our rug. 
\'e put a package of monarch glue into 
a boiler and pour three glasses of cold 
water on'it. We let it stand for three 
hours. Then we putitin a double boil. 
er und heatit. Whgn it is hot we 
brush it over the rug. 
We let the rug dry and then take it 
off the frame. Wilfred Stewart. 


1 made a bathroom rug with blue 
and white wool. | used the ““Boye’™ 
hooker. It is very. pretty. I. have 
also made a blue rug size 54 by'30, 
It has three different shades of blue 
with 4 little gray and black. I used 
the **Bluenose” hooker. It works 


very fast. “This rug cost four dollars 
and ninety-nine ceny 


| ani? working oh.an oriental rug * 
now. The wool is cut into very 
short pieces and I hook them into 
place. “It is not the same as the other 
rugs. It is made of a coarse open 


mesh. — It cost four dollars and ninety- 
five cents Frank Shemellovich.  , 
| am hooking a rug. The size of the . 


rug is 32 by 54. Lam using the ““Boye’* 
hook. My rug is a floral design. The 
Howers are red, yellow and blue. The 
leaves are green. [ am Putting a sand 
shade in the centre and border. | shall 
finish my rug this week. Next month 
Ishall make a small rug to take home 
with me. Roy Toulouse. 


1 am making a purse with black, red, 
green and white cord. | am working 
itona frame. Miss Lally will buy a 
zipper for it down town, ul shall finish 
it to- morrow. Next week I shall work 
a small rug. Lillian Dowell. 


Uhave made a small round rug for 
a stool cover. ‘The design is a plant. 
| outlined me leaves, Howers and How. 
er potin black. The fowers are shades 
of rose and yellow. The border is 
black and the centre is a doe shade. 

Lam now working on a large rug, 
size 32x63. Iis very pretty. It hasg 
Tose back ground with a dark maroon 
border. ‘There is a Hower design in 
each corner in shades of rose, yellow 
and blue, with green leaves outlined in 
black. Clifford Ferrill. 
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The second page of this issue 
should be of special interest to 
our readers. .It comprises art-_ 
icles on topics bearing on our 
work, contributed by four of our 
teachers, Misses Rierdon and 
Handley, and Messrs Lally and 
Gordon. _ Contributions from 
other members of the staff will 
appear in other issues. The 
pupils’ section, pages. three and 
six, consists of locals from the 
vocational departments of the 
School. 


AND HE SAT ON IT 


When Christ died on the cro. 
His disciples went s: dly away. 
They loved him, trusted him, be- 
lieved he was the promised Mes- 
siah. Now he was dead and that 
was the end of all their hopes. 
And it had been the end of all 
humanity's hopes had He re- 
mained in the tomb. But he 
rose again, and this fact was the 
irresistible G@ynamic by which 
they went forth to conquer the 
world. Wherever they went 
they proclaimed this truth: 
everywhere it was greeted with 
disbelief and derision every~ 
where it wrought conviction, and 
transformation; everywhere it 


went from strength to strength, 
from triumph to triumph. 
Against this new evangel, the 


chief corner-stone of which 
the proclamation of the resu 
rection, ywas directed all the 
power of the mighty Roman Em- 
pire. How utterly futile the 
contest seemed to be—Rome and 
the world against a handful of 
despised Christians. Search the 
lordly pages of Gibbon for glow- 
ing descriptions of the might 
and majesty of that Empire. 
Against it. was arrayed these few 
obscure men armed only with 
the proclamation that “Christ 
died, and he rose again” And 
the Empire could no more stay 
the spread of this Gospel than 
Canute upon the shore could 
check the rising tide. Onward 
and ever onward it moved. far- 
ther and ever farther it spread, 
till the despairing and pathetic 
ery of the dying Julian the 
Apostate, “Thou hast conquered, 
O pale Galilean.” marked the 
end of the conflict, and on the 
ruins of that great Empire has 
been erected the leading Chris- 
tian nations of the world. 


. sat on it” 
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The writer once heard a ser= 
mon by a great Canadian 
. preacher on this topic, which he 
jas never forgotten. He des- 
cribed the placing of the dead 
Christ in the tomb, and the 
rolling of the great stone to 
close the entrance. At the re- 
quest of the Jews. to ensure that 
the body should remain in the 
sepulchre, a company of soldiers 
was detailed to keep watch, and 
over the jointure of the stone 
and rock was placed 8 seal that 
typified the might of Rome, the 
breaking of which entailed 
a cruel death. Even the High 
Priest was satisfied. The one 
they hated was dead, forever 
dead. 


But no, an angel came and 
rolled the stone away, “and he 
sat on it.” How the preacher 
thundered out those words 
again and again. This stone, 
guarded and sealed and sup- 
posedly made inviolate by the 
symbol of that mighty Empire, 
was rolled away and the angel 
“sat on it, he sat on it”, as if in 
corn of the futile power that 
vould seek to thwart the purpo- 
ses of the Almighty. 


Other enemies have arisen, 
perhaps even more potent—ma- 
terialism, and atheism and 
agnosticism and skepticism and 
indifference, but just as futile 
are all these to overthrow this 
erent evangel and the power of 
the resurrected Christ. The 
stone, however vast, by which 
they seek to shut Him up in His 
sepulchre, shall be rolled away 
by God’s messengers, “and they 
will the records of the 
future declare. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Dr. J. C. Wright, director of 

the United States Federal:Board 
of Education, at the address he 
re at the Convention of In- 
structors of the Deaf. last sum- 
mer, said that effective “voca- 
tional education is that type of 
training which so prepares an 
individual that he is able to get 
a job, hold a job. and get a bet- 
ter job.” Such training, he said, 
has two phases: Prevocational 
training, which involves the co- 
ordination of class-room and 
shop language and the concur- 
rent preliminary training in the 
shops, and specific vocational 
training which should follow ra- 
ther than run concurrently with 
the general education. Dr. Gru- 
ver, of the Mt. Airy School said: 
“Vocational training must be 
raised to a place of importance 
equal at least to that of any 
other portion of the school pro- 
gram; in fact, it must be as 
much an_ educational depart- 
ment as the academic. The in- 
tense demands of present day 
industry make it imperative that 
the deaf be given a knowledge 
of their occupations, with skill 
in operation.” 

Dr. Gloud stressed the im- 
portance of a placement policy 
for the pupils after they leave 

“school. But in view of the fact 
that only a minor proportion of 
graduates follow the trades ac- 
quired during their school days, 

Mr. H. B. Fetterly, in the discus- 

sion which followed, said that he 

thought “our objective should be 
not to turn our schools into 


but rather to im- 
manipulat- 


trade schools, 


Some of our exchanges are 
lamenting the lack of contro- 
versy among the school papers. 
This may be a good sign rather 
than a bad. When the schools, 
and their organs of expression, 
are pretty generally agreed as 
to ideals and methods, there is 
no need of controversy. The 
older editors recall the merry 
days of the intense, long drawn 
out, sometimes bitter arguments 
over methods—manual, oral, 
combined, the use of signs etc. 
The writer has a big envelope 
full of brilliant articles on this 
subject culled from exchanges. 
Some day soon it will be put 
into the discard. The moot dis- 
cussions of the present are 
about such subjects as the 
relative importance of the ac- 
ademic and vocational depart- 
ments, and the best methods of 
their coordination; the best sys- 
tems of classification, and of 
the segregation of the normal 
and the retarded pupils, so as to 
adapt the instruction to the 
needs and capacities of each; 
how best to utilize and, if pos- 
sible, improve the remnants of 
hearing that many pupils have, 
and such like topics. There is 
little room for controversy re- 


‘garding these—rather an ex- 


change of mutually helpful 
ideas and experiences. And 
about one subject there is en- 
tire unanimity of . opinion and 
emphasis—the absolute neces- 
sity for all pupils to acquire the 
best possible understanding and. 
use of good English. 


—————_ 


Here's a “Believe 1t or not” for 
our friends in the frozen north. 
Today (January 4th) we saw a 
man mowing a luxuriantly green 
lawn. —Alabama Messenger. 

O yes, we believe it. But who 
wants to be cutting green grass 
all the year round? “Believe or 
not” for our friends in the al- 
ways warm, generally sweltering 
and enervating weather down 
south, up here the ground was 
covered with a mantle of glis- 
tening white of surpassing love- 
liness, in which healthy, rosy- 
cheeked children, disported; and 
every stream and lake and lake- 
let, of which we have scores of 
thousands, were transformed in- 
to shining sheets of glass-like 
ice, over which our fortunate 
boys and girls, both young and 
old, glided swiftly in the very 
poetry of motion and the very 
joy of life. Huh! Green erass in 
January! Our friends down 
there have our sincere sym~- 
pathy. 


The Dominion Government re- 
turns are responsible for the sur- 
prising statement that within 
the bounds of the MacKenzie 
territory, stretching from Al- 
berta away up to the Arctic 
Ocean, there is a possible area 
of six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand square miles fitted for the 
growth of potatoes, four hundred 
and seven thousand square miles 
suitable for barley, and three 
hundred and sixteen thousand 
square miles suitable for wheat. 

© 


ONTARIO TO HAVE EMBLEM- 
ATIC FLOWER 

No province in Canada has a 
more generous profusion of wild 
flowers during the growing sea- 
son than Ontario, and yet it 
claims none as its particular 
emblem. This omission was the 
subject:of an enthusiastic dicus- 
sion at the recent convention of 
fhe Ontario Horticultural Asso- 
ciation. 

Tt was decided that a committee 
of three eminent botanists be 
appointed to study the matter 
and report on the selection at 
the next annual meeting of the 
association. Should the assoc- 
jation agree on an emblematic 
flower, the Ontario Government 
will be askéd to endorse it and 
do the necessary promulgation 
throughout the province. 

Three provinces by act of leg- 
islature have their provincial 
flowers. First, Nova Scotia in 
1901 adopted the Trailing Ar- 
butus, locally known as the-May 
Flower. Manitoba in the follow- 
ing year selected the Wind 
Flower, and six years ago Alber- 
ta decided on the Wild Rose for 
their respective provincial em- 
blems. 


In a very interesting address 
that he recently made in Toron- 
to, the Right, Hon. Senator 
George ‘P._Graham said: 

“Canada is a great country, 
but the lack of information con- 
cerning it is appalling. The 
young people, particularly, have 
not even a fringe of information 
concerning their own country.” 

It was the realization of this 
great lack, and a desire to con- 
tribute our moiety towards 
creating more interest in our 
own country, that definitely was 
the reason why we have been 
issuing our series of special Ca- 
nadian editions of The Cana- 
dian. Our field is very small 
but the large number of appre- 
ciative letters we have received 
indicate that a real interest has 
been created among our readers, 
and we think we have at least 
shown that there is available an 
abundance of interesting mate- 
rial, It is to be regretted that 
Canadian papers of all classes 
do not devote more space to 
similar matter. By so doing 
they would be discharging an ._ 
obvious patriotic duty and would . 
greatly increase their interest 
and value to their readers. 


One thing Canada and te 
world seems to need is some W 
of equalizing weather CO! 
tions. In the eastern part 
Canada andthe United Sta: 
the last winter was the col 
on record, at least for sev! 
decades. The Victoria, B. C.. 
Times of Feb. 28 says “the finest 
February in over sixty ye Ars: 
passed into history to-day, lt 
ing flower-gardens in coloriul 
bloom. The winter was one of 
the mildest. in years.” The mean 
temperature there for January 
was forty-six degrees five above 
the average. The lowest tem- 
perature was 25 degrees, above 
zero, there being sharp frosts 0n 
only two or three nights. We 
don't know what the mean tem- 
perature in Belleville was but we 
do know that we had a very 
mean temperature nearly every 
day in January and February. 
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Eleanor and Jack Morrison 
have the sympathy of all at the 
school in loss of their grand- 
mother, Mrs: J. D. Leitch, who 
died on the 26th at her home in 
Erin, Onfi, at a good old age of 
eighty-five. 


The Grand Orange Lodge of 
Ontario East was in annual ses- 
sion in Pembroke on March 20 
to 23, and our Superintendent, 
H. B. Fetterly, M. A. was elected 

_ Grand Master for 1934. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Fetterly on the 
honor thus worthily bestowed. 


We regret that the last issue 
of The Canadian did not contain 
the program of the Bible Con- 
ference, as always in the past 
For certain reasons it was nec- 
essary to issue the paper a day 
or two earlier than usual, and 
when the copy came to hand the. 
last form was made up and rea- 
dy for the press, so it. was im- 
possible to use it. 


Among recent visitors at the 
School were Rev. Mr. Maclellan, 
of Fergus, who brought a new 
pupil, Helen Langdon, and Mr. 
Thibault, of Timmins, who came 
to sce his son Peter, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Bennett, of Agincourt, who 
have two children here. All of 
-m were greatly interested in 
our work, and the parents were 
very appreciative of what is be- 
iny done for their children. 


On March 19, Mrs. McClugegage. 

ou greatly esteemed Matron, 
re ived a cablegram conveying 
th sad news that her step- 
m ther, Mrs. James Barber. of 
Cs:luke, Scotland, had-.passed 
avcy during the previous night. 
As she had not been ill and was 
apparently in the best of health 
n she retired, the shock. was 
very great, especially. to Mr. Bar~ 
ber. who is over eighty years of 
age and was alone with her in 
thy house. For him and for 
Mrs. McCluggage we all feel the 
deepest sympathy. 


DRAMATIC CLUB PARTY 
By Betty Summers 

St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, 
was chosen by the O. S. D. Dra- 
Matic Club as the date for theit 
first annual At Home. For days 
Previous the officers of the club. 
and the various committees were 
2 busy group of people arrang- 
ing for the necessary decoration 
of the hall, the program of en- 
tertainment for the evening, the 
lunch, and invitations. 


The club had as guests several 
members of the staff, and two 
boys and two girls from each of 
the nine churches which they 
attend in the city. 

The weather was not very 
auspicious, but spirits were not 
allowed to be dampened for in- 
side all was in gala-fashion, with 
a smiling. reception committee, 
courteous ushers, and smiling 
dispensers of favours. The girls 
were given a chance to don their 
most fashionable party attire, 
and the “young gentlemen” ap- 
peared as such. 

Favours of paper shamrocks 
served as name cards. Robert 
Thompson in charge of the 
games had the rules of play ex- 
plained, and the first hour, was 
spent in progressive euchre. 
This: was followed by teams par- 
ticipating in the Treasure Fuga. 
which was voted the best game 
ever, both by the guests and the 
members. 

The social committee at this 
stage served a very delicious 
lunch and many were the appre- 
ciative remarks regarding the 
excellence of the food, and the 
manner in which the girls and 
boys served it. 

At the conclusion of the lunch 
prizes were awarded. To Flo 
Langdon's team, “The Blues”, 
went the Treasure Hunt prize, 
first euchre girls to Bernice 
Black, first boys, Wallace Sloan, 
consolation, Margaret Houston 
and Lloyd Lomas. Elmer Hannah 
was the winner of the lucky 
chair prize during lunch. 

A pleasant hour of dancing 
was enjoyed by all. Ruth Morton 
and Bert Richardson were the 
lucky winners of the “spot 
dance” prize. The executive 
have reason to be proud of the 
very fine evening they provided. 


The following letter expresses 
the appreciation of the guests 
from Holloway St. Church of the 
enjoyable time they had at the 
party. 

Dear Mr. Thompson: - 


On behalf of thie visitors from 
Holloway Street Young People’s 
Society I would like to take this 
opportunity of expressing our 
sincere thanks for the delight-f 
ful evening we spent with you 
on the seventeenth. 

I would also like to commend 
you upon the manner in which 
the evening's entertainment was 
conducted and I can assure you 
that your club certainly deserves 
a great deal of credit. 

Thanking you once more I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Joseph Anderson, 
President H. S. Y. P. S. 


PRINTSHOP DEMONSTRATION 


The Members of the Association 
witness a very interesting dem- 


\ onstration. f 


The programme provided for 
The Association of Teachers and 
Instructors at the April meeting 
was one of unusual interest. 
After the formal opening pro- 
ceedings the members went to 
the Printshop, where they saw a 
demonstration of the work car- 
ried on -there, all of the many 
activities and processes being 
shown. They saw boys setting 


eT See 


type, dumping it on galleys, pull- - 


.ing and correcting proofs, mak- 
ing up a form etc.. The Gordon 
Job Press was operated by one 
boy, and on the cylinder press 
the last sheets of the last form 
of The Canadian were being run 
off. They saw other boys fold- 
ing the sheets, labelling the 
wrappers -and the unwrapped 
papers, and wrapping the papers 
ready for mailing. 

The chief centre of interest 
was the«linotype machine, and 
those who had never seen one 
‘before marvelled at the com- 
plexity of the mechanism and 
the perfect coordination of all 
‘the movements The. distribu- 
tion of’ the matrices especially 
interested them 

A very hearty vote of thanks 
was\ given to Mr. Morrison and 
the boys for the very interesting, 
enjoyable and instructive dem- 
onstration, and Mr. Morrison 
was deluged with individual ex- 
pressions of appreciation. 


All teachers, especially of the 
deaf, realize the value of pictures 
and their influence on the in- 
tellect and character of the pu- 
pils. Most of our teachers re- 
gard some of the pictures hang- 
ing in the halls as unsuitable, 
:and a committee consisting of 
Miss Cass, Miss Panter, #fiss 
Keeler, and Mr Gordon was re- 
cently appointed to consider this 
important matter, and all the 
teachers were asked to express 
their opinions of each picture. 
The concensus was that some of 
them should be kemoved from 
the walls, though made available 
for classroom instruction, while 
others should be shifted to ‘dif- 
ferent locations, in accordance 
with their suitability for the 
different departments. It is 
also hoped that some addition- 
al pictures of real artistic and 
instructive value may be provi- 
ded. 


MR. FETTERLY ADDRESSES 
THE Y'S 

Superintendent Fetterly was 
the guest speaker at the Y's 
Men's Club two weeks ago. His 
addresses was chiefly devoted to 
a description of modern methods 
of teaching the deaf to peak. 
He explained the various tems 
and appliances now sed at this 
School, for the production of vi- 
prations of sound, whereby the 
pupils are enabled to distinguish 
the various sounds and: discern 
gne from the other. The inter- 
pretation of sound by the me- 
dium of amplification, today is 
the greatest modern means of 
communication in hy ae the 
deaf to speak. At prest mt 75 per 
cent. of the pupils at the 0.S.D. 
are able to hear through the 
new amplification sysiem re- 
cently introduced at the school. 
In closing Mr. Fetterly assurec 
the club members that through 
the combined effort of lip read- 
ing and amplification methods 
she teaching of the deaf to speak 
is fast realizing its accomplish- 
ments of enabling the deaf to 
converse. Mr. Fetterly asked the 
club members and all citizens to 
encourage the pupils of the 
O.S. D. in every possible manner 
especially by entering into con- 
versation with them whenever 
possible. It is through such 
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means the pupils gain confidence 
in themselves and are later en- 
abled to take their places in the 
world of today. 


On Friday evening, March the 
twenty-third, Miss Ruth Carson, 
bride elect, was the honoured 
guest at a delightful dinner par- 
ty, arranged and served by the 
hostesses, Mrs. McCluggage, 
Miss Ford, and Miss Deannard. 


The sewing room of. the school 
had been cozily arranged and 
the tables were tastily decorated 
in the early spring mode. Over 
thirty guests sat down to a‘menu 
which proved: most appetizing, 
after which the superintendent. 
Mr. Fetterly, with a few well 
chosen words presented Miss 
Carson with a number of beau- 
tiful gifts, for which she most 
charmingly responded. 

Miss Bawden favoured us with 
two lovely solos, “Sweet Mystery 
of Life” and “I Love You Truly” 
accompanied by Mr. Gordon. 
who then played two selections 
“Dance of the Elves”, and 
“Country Gardens”. 


The dinner was brought to a 
most fitting close with everyone 
singing, the “Bells of St.-Marys”, 
“Just a Song at Twilight” and 
“They are jolly good fellows”. 

« 


The Missouri School received 
$37,000 from. the C.W.A., and has 
already syent about one-half of 
it for a new garage, the wreck- 
ing of the indi rial building, 
grading of the athletic field, and 
an addition tc lormitory. This 
school will heve 2 gymnasium 
105 by 110 fee: with a stage and 
room to seat 
balcony for 150 more persons. 

In the basement will be a swim- 

ming pool, 20 by 66 feet. dress- 
ing rooms for football and bas- 
ketball teams. apparatus room, 
and large auxiliary gymnasiif 
for use of the girls and smaller 
children. 


The Lexington Leader pays 
graceful tribute to Dr. Harris 
Taylor. who has just completed 
forty-five of continuous 
service in iting the deaf. 
He taught s! the Texas 


and since 1909 
1 of the Lex- 

on Avenue School in New 
York: It is a remarkable record 
both ‘in lengt rvice and in 


fruitful aéhievement> and. we ¢ 


trust he will be able to continue 
his good work for many years to 
come. 


The Montana School is the 
only one’ in America that has 
carried on ¢ ed school for 
the deaf, the blind and the fee~ 

ie-minded. The school for the 

fand the blind will now be 


‘ated from the other class 
and removed a new site and 
a new plant. The old building 


is to be remodeled into an up- 
to-date school for the feeble- 
minded. It is to be regretted 
that. the seg vt.on wes not 
carried still terther. From an 
educational standpoint, the deat 
and the blind have nothing in 
common, and each should have 
a distinctive school of its own. 


persons and a 
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* Printshop (Mr. Morrison) | 


This is my tenth term at Printing. . 
L have enjoyed working-here and have} 
acquired a pretty. good, knowledge of i 
hand composition, make-up, -imposi- | 
tion, press work and job composition. 
Last fall a rebuilt No. 5 Linotype was 
jnstalled here and I was very ‘anxious 
tofearn to operate it. “The Instructor 
first put me on the dummy key-board + 
and when I had learned the proper 
fingering, I was allowed to goon the 
machine. I found it quite difficult at 
first but as | get more time on it Vj 
don’t find it nearly so hard. [like to | 
operate it and hope that I will become 
a good operator some day. 
Robert Thompson 


[have been coming to the Print- 
shop for five years. Mr. Morrison is 
my instructor. * At firsthe taught me 
toset type and I thought it was very | 
hard to learn. I learned the names | 
of the presses and machines, also 
the different parts of the platen and 
cylinder presses. 1 know many differ- | 
ent kinds of type, inks and paper. 
We don’t meaiure by inches like they | 
do in the carpenter shop, but we use a | 
line-guage which is divided up into 
points, ‘There are seventy-two points | 
in one inch: 1 like to run the job | 
press., | am learning to operate the 
linotype ana I hope to get more time | 
‘on itnext year~ Wm Wiilliainson. | 


I have been learning to operate the | 
linotype since last fall. It has an elec-! 
tric melting pot on it to melt the metal 
which is used to make the slugs which 
are cast on it, The linotype is a very | 
intricate machine with a great number 
of parts, everything having to run in 
perfect coordination 

1 hope to become a good operator | 
in time. I can’t operate very fast at 
present but as [ become more familiar | 
with the machine I hope to be able to 
speed up considerably. At present 
four pages of The Canadian are set on ; 
the linotype. ‘This does away with a| 
lot of hand distribution, which we | 
never liked very well as it was very | 
tedious. Jak Morrison. i 


1 am going to tell you/something | 
about The Canadian. Mr. Stewart’ 
supplies most of the copy ‘Therevare | 
eight pages set up 
every two weeks. There are four col- 


and eighty-four ems long. On page| 
one and eight there is generally a story, 


‘on three and six are short locals or 


page and five is generally school news. 
The bays do all the mechanical work 
under the supervision of the Instruc- 
s tor. We set it up by hand and mach- 
x ine, proof, cerrect, and do the make- 


and mailing. There are about a 
thousand copies mailed out uf each 
issue. Steve Kowalewicz. 


I have been taking printing for near- 
ly five years. | goto the Printshop, 
which isin a building on the main floor, 


for one and a half hours every day 


the floor above the Printshop. Some of 


afew repairs. The Printshop is steam 
heated and very well lighted, having 
windows down both sides. There are 
. two presses, a small cylinder, which is 
over forty years old and a Gerdon 


From the Vocational Classes 


j new last year, a small hand’ mailer 


lon the cylinder every issue of The 


I ype with the right hand, placing it" | rack, ~ three 


and. distributed | 


Stans on each pave, thirteen ems wide | leave school. 
\ 


; : pages two and and seven is made up ; 
: of geographic or educational matter. | 


compositions written by the pupils of | 
the school; page four is the editorial | 


up, imposition, press work, folding ; 


outside of the main School building, | 
The Shoe-shop and Barber shop are on { Columbia, 


the farm help sleep on the third floor. | here and I like it very much. | 
It-is a very old building and needs quite | type, pull proofs and make corrections. 


| When the form has been runon 
the press it is broken up ‘and’ the type 
distributed back into its proper cases. 
I pick ‘up five or six lines at'a time, 
hold them in my left hand and distribute 
with my right. We have to be very 
careful when doing this not to make 
mistakes as itis hard to tell some of 
the letters apart. Wallace Nahrgang- 


which is nearly as old and both 


press v4 ts 
There is a stapling 


are badly worn. 


machine nearly worn outtoo A lino- 5 
type was put in Jast fall which has been Long ago people did not know how 
run over fifteen years. I hope to learn | to print. They had to write all their 


books, using pen and ink. They ,did 
not have any paper in those days but 
used sheepskin called parchment. 
One “man, named Gutenberg, 
from Germany, invented printing in 
the year 1448. Many men came to 
Germany to learn how to print. One 
man from England went over to Ger- 
many tolearn printing, after a while 
he went backto England and taught 
the people how to print. 
Russell Manning. 


to operate it next year. There isa 
paper cutter, a lead and rule cutter, 
new two years ago, amitering machine, 


and proof press. Rothan Hawthorne. 


1 goto the Printshop every school 
day for one hour and a half. This is 
my first year at Printing and I like it 
very well. [ first learned where the 
different letters were located in the 
news case, then I had to learn the dif- 
ferent parts of a piece of type. A 
piece of type is something like a per- 
son’s body in that it has a face, beard, 
shoulder, feet and other parts. lam 
learning to set type now and find it 
hard to set type with my right hand, as 
I am lefe handed. John McGee 


] like to work on the cylinder press 
It doesn’t run very fast. We print 


Manual Training Shop 
(Mr. Stratton) 


We use white pine in our shop. It 
| grows in Ontario and in other parts of 
| Canada. It also grows in the United 
States. Pine is very good for manual 
| training. It has a pretty grain. The 
about a thousand papers an hour on | grain is close. Pine is light. It is not 
jt. 1 used to spoil many papers when | strong like oak. Ken Ansley. 
I was learning to run it, but 1 spoil | 


very few now. There are four runs | 
| manua 
for i 


lam making a flower-stand in the 
Itraining shop I made four legs 
‘They are7!4 inches long and 
ches wide. I have to make the 


Canadian. We always wash the 
plate and rollers after each run. 
Edmour Cloutier. | 


ink | 


straight 
posing stick properly, 


a 
and spoon box, 


the stick against the composing rule | blotter, a knife, fork, 
with the nick on type facing out, the | 4 copper bowl, a ‘teapot-stand, a 
thumb of the left pnd holding Oe | fower-stand, a matchescratcher, a 
type in place. -ethbridge. | candle-stick and a puzzle. 


When I first went co the Printshop | 
[learned the lay of the mews case. | made a shelf. | used one-half 
Every letter and figure isin zhseparate | inch basswood. | drew two circlets 
box The news case is in «wo. parts; | with acompass. One was four inches 
the large and small capitals in one case | from the centre and the other was 
wee vthe lower case letters in another. | three. 1 used a coping saw and cut 

Ittook me a long time to learn them out. One circle was tor the 
whereeach letter was, but | know the | hyck and half of the other was for 


case pretty well now and | can set UP | the shelf. I nailed and glued them 
in about 


F. J. Mair. 


a news stick full of type together. It is not painted yet 
one hour,dump the type on a news Keith Waketield 
galley and pull a proof of it | ‘ 
Lloyd Lomas. Douglas Fir grows in British 
Columbia. 


I am learning the printing trade 
so that it will give me # better oppor- 
tunity to secure a position when 1 
It improves my gram- 
mar and spelling. Printing is a clean 
and honest trade. Many people used 
heir training in printing to help them | brown colour. i 
Succeed ia’other occupations’ of-life..| Douglas, Fir ts used in Canada. 

Harold Major. | #8 shipped to England. 


When I finish setting the copy Mr. | Clarence Nanceane- 
Morrison has given me, | dump the |" | am making a magazine rack. | 
type from the sticks onto a news galley. | use pine. _ It is twenty-six inches long, 
I then lock the type up on the galley | thirty-two inches high and nine inches 
se that it will not fall over, then I| wide Ernest Walton. 
place the galley of type onthe proof | 
press, ink the type with the briar, I have made a book rack, a copper 
place a sheet of news proof paper on | bowl, a towel rack, a puzzle, a rol- 
the type and then roll the steel roller | ling blotter and a candle stick. “The 
with felt on it, over the type, this | other boys have made many things too, 
makes an impression of the type on | Robert Pierce. 


Douglas Fir isthe largest tree that 
grows in Canada. Often they are six 
feet across and very high. 

Douglas Fir is quite heavy. It is 
strong. It is pretty. It is a yellowish 


Ie 


the paper. I give the proof to Mr. | : : 
Stewart and he marks the mistakes on I madea cookie cutter. [used tin. 
it, whicly I then correct. | 1 cut two pieces of tin with the shears. 


| One was for the cutter and the other 
MK | forthe handle. I soldered the handle 
‘At the School forthe Deafin British | gn the cutter. 1 used a blow torch, 


I was learning the shoe- | . ‘ 
Ce ea ee eee ay 


can set 

| 1am ‘making a flower stand. Ir is 
Tera Nelp make notebooks for the | very hard. It will take me 2 long time. 
eee fold papers. 1 know the | Miss Bell came to the manual train- 
se noo at the machines, presses and |ing shop last Friday. She was look- 
| Tnany of the tools in our Printshop. | ing at my wood-work. 
‘ John Walcot. | Steve Graziano 


Charlie Possnett- 


_circles with a compass. Then J put 


I drew the plans for 
on paper. J squared up eight pieces 
efchestnut. [made six mortises and 
tenon joints. I shall sandpaper it to-day. 
I shall glue itup and clamp it together 
soon. Jehn Bessence. 


I made a copper bowl last month. 
I cut avcirele out of copper. ‘I filed 
the edge smooth. I made more 


it in a round piece,of wood and ham- 
mered it with a ball-pein hammer, 
The copper turned up. It took mea 
long time to do it. When I finished 
it [showed it to Mr. Stratton, my 
teacher of manual training, and he 
told me to file it smooth. I liked 
making it. Thomas Blower. 


I come to the manual training roum 
every day. '¢ have six benches and 
many tools in our shop. We havea 
big work table with three iron vices 
onit. 

1 Wave made two book racks, a rol- 
ling blotter, a tie rack, a puzzle, a pa- 
per box, and a clock shelf. 

Leslie Fowler. 


We use liquid glue in ourshop. It 
is made from waste parts of animals, 
skins, bones and hoofs. Some wlue is 
made in Brantford and some in 
‘Toronto and Montreal. 


Harry Husak. 


1 made a leopard. [cut it from 
paper. [put it onbasswood. | cut 
it out with a coping saw. 

Randall Clarke. 


I shall make a bluebird house in the 
manual training shop. It will be pretty. 
I shall put it on a post at the O. S. D. 
In the spring I shall like to see the 
blue birds at their house. I think the 
birds will be happy. Clifford Baillie. 


I made a waste paper basket. It is 
basswood, In May [ shall paint it blue. 
Jack Damore. 


I drew the plan of my blutter cornets 
on my paper. » 

Then I cut out four pieces of copper 
four inches square. I drew the plan 
on the copper and cut out the blotter 
holders. | printed my initials on them. 

1 painted the blotter holder with 
stove pipe varnish, three times. 1 did 
not paint my initials. 

‘Then I put them into a bow! of 
nitric acid. The acid ate out my 
initials. | smelled the acid. It made 

ag 
me cough. Lucien Bart 


[made a circle with radius of one 
and a half inches. | used wing dvid- 
ers. L cut the copper out with shests. 
i drew two circles inside the frst ™ 
one. I hammered around the cit es ” 
with a ball pein hammer. The co; 9¢t 
turned up. When the bowl wat 
finished [cleaned it with steel 
Delmar Crosby- 


I] made a’ beat and a clown. | cpt 
them out of basswood. | used oN 
saw, then Ifiled and sandpapered 


them. Glen Robertson. 


1am makinga knife, fork and spoon 
box! Itis made of chestnut. I will 

sandpaper it to-day. 
Lloyd Johnson. 


Lam making a picture frame. | use 
basswood. I cut the grooves out with 
a chisel. 1 made mitre joints. 

Donald Mckenzie. 


I made a foot-stool. I used a Jack 
plane and square. 1 sandpapered it. | 
put it together with screws. 


Arther Hazlitt 


In manual training | work with a ham- 
mer, a Jack plane, a cross cut sav, # 
rip saw, a screw driver, a back saw; 
achisel, a try squarevand, a brace 
and bit. : 

Dan Bostnan- 


———— 
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CHOOSE THE BEAUTIFUL | Acd walking home, his heart was full 
: “WAY Of peace and trust and love and praise; 
And singing slow and soft and low, 


Thrice blessed are they who are| He murmured, ‘‘After many days.” 


often lost sight of. Every. teacher of ; words stimulates clean thinking. O: 
the deaf, worthy the name, should be slang word of a hundred lives, bes 
a language teacher.—Illinois Advance. cause it has something vital in it. The 


pleasant te live with. They are a 
blessing to themselves, to those with 
whom they live, and to the world at 
large. Along this line a thoughtful 
writer has “There 
is'a beautiful i i 
to say almost anything, and happiness 
depends on the way we take. You 
can upset a person fora whole day 
by the harsh way in which you may 
call him in the morning, or you may 
give him a beautiful start by the cheer- 
iness of your greeting. So not only 


in words, but in: all the little common’ 


courtesies and,duties of life, think of 
the beautiful way of doing each.’’ 


_ PREACHING AND DOING 


A minster had been preaching a ser- 
mon having both ‘“‘heads’, and 
“‘point,’” and at the close of the dis~ 
course leatied over his pulpit and looked 
at his people in silence for a moment. 

“This is not the end of the ser- 
mon,” he said, speaking slowly and 


earnestly. ‘‘Beware that you d go 
home saying ‘the sermon is done.’ It 
isn't—it is only preached. My part is 


done. Yours begins from this moment. 
Receive the benediction !’’ 

Some who heard that saying and 
that sermon will remember both for- 
ever. Did you ever think that there 
are two parts to every sermon—the 
preaching and the doing? Do you 
always take ‘care of your part? To 
be present and to listen are not enough. 

Do your part. Remember, when 
the sermon is finished, ic is only wait- 
ing to be done. 


THE TEACHER'S DREAM 


W. H. Venable wrote a poem with 
the above title that illustrates at least 
the last clause of [an Hay’s compre- 
hensive sentence, that “‘the teacher's 
calling is the most responsible, the 
least advertised, the worst paid and the 
most richly rewarded of all the profes- 


sions."’ Acthe close of his day’s work, ! 
ateacher sat in the school roam wea- | 


ty and discouraged, feeling that his 
labour was all in vain, just 
Another round, another round 
Of labor thrown away. 
He fell asleep, and in his dream the 
room ‘‘assumed proportions vast.’” 
Tt seemed a Senate hall, and one 
essed a listening throng; 
urning word all bosoms stirred, 
jause rose loud and long. 


Thi wildered teacher thought he knew 

4 The speaker's voice and look, 

‘acd for his name,"* said he, ‘the same 
Ista my record book." 


The stately Senate hall dissolved, 
A church rose.in its place. 
Wherein there stood a man of God, 
Dispensing werds of grace. 


And though he spoke in solemn tone, 
Av though his hair was gray. 
The isacher's thought was strangely wronght, 


“I whipped that boy to-day. 


The church, a phantasm, vanished soon: 
Wiat saw the teacher then? 

classic gloom of alcoved room, 

Av author plied his pen. 


“My idlest lad!"” the teacher said, 
<l with a new aurprise — 

I behold his name enrolled 

ong the great and wise?” 


The sision of a cottage h 
age home 
The teacher naw descried: 


A mother's face illumed the place 
Her influence sanctified. 
“A miracle! 


patron, well I know, 
a wild and careless child, 
Not half an hour ago. 


“And when she to her children speaks 
Of duty’s golden rule, 
ler lips repeat, in accents sweet, 
My words to her at school.” 


. He awoke and found himself again 

inhis old rude school-house, but his 

Weariness and discouragement were 
l gone, 5 


ADVANTAGES OF SUPER- 
VISED STUDY 


Supervised Study is the subject of a 
lengthy article in School Executives 
Magazine by an educator who asserts 
that he has had twenty years’ experi- 
ence in schools whose programs pro- 
vided for such study. The deductions 
he makes from his finding in carrying 
out his plans for study under the 
direction of teachers are of interest to 
our branch of the profession, though 
schools for the deaf have always had 
their own form of *‘supervised study’’ 
and naturally feel that they have no- 
thing to learn about the subject. 


The plan as carried in the schgols 
aforementioned provided fora veh 
minute period of both recitation and 
study, and it proved an eye-Gpener tu 
the\teachers who tried it. As indicated 
in-/comments on the plan by these 


itto advantage, it showed up their short- 
comings in assigning lessons and in 
other respects. Five or more minutes 
for the explanation of a lesson was 
found in many cases to be insufficient. 
The pupils needed something addition- 
al. Then many of the pupils were 
found to be unable to grasp the mean- 
ing of the printed page; it had to be 
interpreted for them. They hadto 
learn to read again. Another teacher 
found that the great difference in the 
mentality of pupils was better under- 
stood after the teacher had had experi- 
ence in supervising study. 

In our schools for the deaf the teach- 
er or officer who has charge of the 
study hall is said to be ‘‘on duty,’” 
which expression suggests merely the 
keeping of order. 
quiet and busy he 1s supposed to have 
done his duty. 
the supervision of study, nor can others 
than the teachers who assign the lessons 
be expected to do such work efficient- 


It seems that the deaf more than the 
{normal pupils need to have help in 
his study, but he gets too little of the 
right kind. Our pupils need to be 
‘ shown not only how’to study but how 
to read. Very few of them can con- 
| centrate on a lesson for any length of 
i time, which has led to the assumption 
that the keeping of order in the study 
{ hall of a school for the deaf is the one 
and only problem. of the teacher 1n 
i charge.—J. H. McFarlane in Ala. 

Messenger. 
1 


EVERY TEACHER A LANG- 
i’ UAGE TEACHER 


: One of the things that differentiates, 
orat least should differentiate, ateacher 
of deaf children from a teacher of hear- 

, ing children, is the fact that a teacher 
of thedeaf, whatever the subject taught, 

| must also bea teacher of language. 

' No stronger attack on the langauge 

' difficulty of deaf children can be made 

| then by requiring every teacher to be 

‘a language teacher first and last. To 
teach history and geography or physi- 

‘ ology as factual studies, with slight 


[the greatest opportunity that awaits 
the teachers of the deaf. Of course, 
| intensive language work must rest with 
the English teacher. But to ask the 
English teacher to bear the full brunt of 
the problem is certainly asking too 
much. Natura! language for the deaf 
child can come only when the child 
sees and uses it constantly. The use 
of English in classrooms and shops is 
not merely something to be desired; 
it is an absolute necessity if a frontal 
attack is to be made. The idea is not 
new, but it is something that is too 


teachers after they had learned to use | 


If the pupils keep | 


But this is not really | 


: PROGRESS IN THE USE OF 
AMPLIFIERS 


So rapid. is the increase in public 
recognition of the Value of sound 
amolifiers, it is difficult to keep up 
with the important new installations. 
Four hotels in Washington have re-} 
cently itistalled telephone amplifiers ' 
and ene of Washington's largest de- 
"partment stores also considers offering 
this service. 

_ Teachers College, Columbia Un- 
iversity has recently had installed in its 
Guidance Laboratory a group hearing 
aid furnished by the Sonotone Com- 
pany for the use of hard of hearing 
| students. 

‘Tihe Sonotone Company has also 
| completed arrangements with four of 
the leading New York hotels where- 
by special equipment will be installed 
jfor the use of the hard of hearing at 
| conventions and business conferences 
jand even in the dining room, where 
| individual table units may be plugged 
into’ the light socket on the table to 
| enable the guest to enjoy the dinner 


| music. 


|A PLAIN TALK ON GOOD 
ENGLISH 


| basis of the successful advertisement, | 
the effective business letter, the skill- 
ful sales talk, the convincing speech, 
is good English. [tis plain, simple, 
direct. It is nothing or fantastic, 
\crhigh-sounding __Itis rarely technic- 
tal; it need not beliterary. It is the 
right word expressing’ exactly the right 
thought. It is honest, genuine, 
straightforward. Not everyone may be 
an author or an orator, but all may 
learn to speak and write well. The 
American diplomats who made the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty with Great 
Britain agreed that thevessels of all 
nations might pass through the Panama 
; Canal on terms ofequality. Did they 
mean just what they said? Or did they 
mean ‘‘the vessels of all nations except 
the United States?’ Whatever they 
intended to say, misunderstanding and 
dispute were the result. Poor English 
in a legal document sometimes costs 
enormous sums. Good English often 
means money 

Good English is democratic.- It 
comes from the heart. It should be 
the language of plain men and woman 
‘as wellas of the educated and cultured 
—the language of the street, the home, 
the shop, the office, the club, the 
church. You do not have to be a high- 
brow, ora college professor, er a scien- 
It is not the privilege of 
the genius alone. Everyone can speak 
¥€ whois willing to try. Great orators 
are notthe only ones who have speken 
it. Great poets and authors are not the 
only ones who have written,it. [tis 
s fact that mofe ood, cleard&t English 
is written today by more people than 
ever before. 

The finest English, that of King 
James Bible,- is also the. simplest. 
‘Our greatest democrat was born ina 
jog cabin. His father was poor and 


| tist to use it. 


ol reference to language habits, is to miss f illiterate. He attended school less 


than a yea Yet Abraham Lincoln 
wrote perhaps the finest English ever 
penned by an American; the Gettys- 
barg Address is now written in bronze 
in countless public buildings through- 
out the land. : 

Good English improves the mind, 
develops sound thinking. Slovenly 
English develops slovenly thinking. 
“Sound thought in sound English’ 
j should be our slogan. 

Good English impreves the charac- 
ter. A clean thought is the basis of 
clean words, and a command of clean 


ninety-nine die, because they are net 
needed. Give one the vocabulary of 
good writers and speakers, and he 
should become a better man. Profani- 
ty is the worst brand of bad English. 
It has no respectable place in one’s 
vocabulary. 


THE REASON WHY 


A certain beautiful and gracious wo- 
man is the admiration of all the school 
girls in her town. Even girls of a large 
growth are ready to declare thege is 
nobody like her. Why do youjtake 


such pleasure in her?’’ an older lady 
curiously asked of a plain and rather 
awkward girl, who was especially given 
to the prevailing fascination.- 


“‘Why,’’said she, at a loss for a 
moment, ‘‘itisn’t because she’s so love- 
ly or so.nice. It’s because when I’m 
talking with her she makes me feel 
just as lovely and nice as she is.’” 

The New York Times tells another 
anecdote about a young lady who gave 
a good deal of time to ‘‘settlement’’” 
work, and was a particular favorite 
with all the children 

“Why do you love Miss Mary s0?”” 
somebody asked a devoted little boy. 

“‘I like her,’’ he said, ‘because she 
looks as though she didn’t see the 


| Good English is practical. gThe holes in my shoes.*” 


THE PROFESSOR AND HIS 
BOYS 


An eminent Scottish instructor, the 
late Professor Blackie, belonged to the 
hot tempered, easily-repentant order. 
A story is told which illustrates the 
nobility of his irascible mind. 


Ar the opening of acollegeterm thee 


hoys observed that he was unusually 
irritable and harsh. The applicants 
for admission ranged themselves for 
examination ina line below his desk. 

“Show your papers!"” he ordere: 

One lad held his paper up awkward- 
ly in his left hand: 

‘Hold it up properly, sir, in your 
right hand!’’ commanded the master. 


‘The new pupil muttered something, 
but kept this left hand raised. 

“The right hand, ye loon!" 
thundered the professor. 

The boy, growing very pale, lifted 
his right arm. It-was a burned stump. 


“The hand was gone. 

The boys burst intopindignant nse 
but the professor had leaped down 
from the platform and thrown his arm 
about the boy’s shoulders. 

“*Eh, laddie, forgive me!"’ cried he, 
breaking into broad Scotch as he al- 


ways did when greatly. excited. I « 


did’ naken! But,’’ turning to the class 
with swimming eyes. ““I thank God, 
He has given me gentlemen toteach— 
who can ca’ me to account when I go 
astray."" 


“*Afterthat day,’ wrote one of the 
boys -years “aiterwards. ‘every man 
there was his firm friend and liege- 
man.’ He had won us all by that one 
frank speech.’” 


SMALLEST ENGRAVING 


Dr. Charles H. Beeler, famous as 
_an engraver and inventor of engraving 
apparatus, has died at the age of 79. 
One of his most notable achievements, 
was the engraving of the complete 
“Lord's Prayer’’ on amatrix half the 
size of a pinhead. Each letter was 
only 560 thousands of an inch high, 
but the 412 characters and spaces, 
forming the sixty-two words, were so 
clearly cut that printed copies could be 
taken from the matrix. 


cian a ORAS 


walked a block when I heard his 

childish treble calling: “Mister! 
Say, mister!” I turned. 

He was running toward me, 

but paused; then up went his 

her - ttle hand, and with triumphant 

he must feel that the teacher vind in his voice, he said, “I 


means to be fair. 
_ wanted to tell you He rose again! 
The teacher should be sym vestininterste ‘a ag 


pathetic and sincere. 
‘The teacher should be amiable. His message delivered, 
a smiled, waved his hand, turned 


The teheher should have 
sense of humor that he may rot and went his way. —Sel. 
take himself nor his problems 
too seriously. 

‘The teacher should have large 
vision, not losing sight of the few 
great ends amidst the exacting Cn a Sunday morning a little 
demands of the multitude of the more than eighteen hundred 
means. years ago an event took place 

The teacher should have life which changed the current of 
and fire that dullness and mon- history and gave to the world a 
otony may never find a place in new purpose. In a garden out- 
his presence. side the wall of Jerusalem a 

The teacher should have spirit tomb had been opened to receive 
and courage. To command the the body of a young man whose 
ready cooperate of the strong life, fraught with promise, had 
and challenging spirit of youth come to a sudden end. A little 
—the teacher must be courage- group of men and women who 
ous and unafraid. He must be had loved this youth well and 
he accepted master. leader, and had hoped much from him, but 
captain of his school. haa been bitterly disappointed 

The teacher should be calm, in his failure, dropped their 
refusing to be greatly disturbed tears upon his corpse and then 
whatever the conditions. * laid it away in the grave, while 

—a the world went on its way re- 
Love of the Job gardless of that sepulchre in the 

The teacher should know his garden. % 
subject, that he be not a blind Let us suppose for one mo- 
leader of the biind, and that he ment that the seal on that tomb 
may the more easily convince had remained unbroken, and 
of tie great worth and profound tnat the body it contained had 
attractiveness of knowledge. gone tack to dust; that he were 

The teacher shculd be alert still lying “In that lone’ Syrian 
and’ up-to-date. that he may town,” with the Syrian_ stars 
interpret his message in the looking down upon his ashes. 
light of the day’s latest advance What then! Then there would 

‘And finally, he should like his have been no Christian Church, 
job, for though he should pos- no Christian civilization, no 
sess all of the foregoing quali- Christian Scriptures. no Christ- 
fications, and more, and yet fail ian Sabbath—and for us no 
to like the work of teaching Hebrew Scriptures either; no 
boys and girls, he would be “but Christian faith,rising above the 
as sounding brass and tinkling clouds. and no Christian hope 
cymbals” signifying nothing. with its anchor within the veil! 

—Mt. Airy World. If one should 1 pon a Cana- 
dian or American city to-day he 
would see “no church-spires 
pointing heavenward and would 
hear no church bells with their 
mellow call. He might see the 
minarets of a Mohammendan 
mosque and hear the call of a 
muezzin bidding men arise and 
pray; or he might see the tower 
of a pagoda, and incense rising 
before the image of Budda. He 
might listen to the reading of 
the Koran or of Confucius, but 
he would never have read the 
Gospel according to John and 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, All 
the wealth wrapped up in Chtis- 
tianity woud have been lost to 
the world in that closed “sepul- 
chre on Calvary! 


Fairness the Quality. 
(Continued from page 1) 
the very foundation all human 
relationship. If the pupil is to 
reSpect the teacher’s decisions 


he 


AN EASTER MEDITATION 


HE ROSE AGAIN 

I was standing before the win- 
dow of an art store where a pic- 
ture of the ‘crucifixion of our 
Lord was on\\exhibition; as I 
gazed I was conscious of the ap- 
proach of another and turning. 
beheld a little lad gazing intent- 
ly at the picture also. Noticing 
that this mite of humanity was 
a sort of street Arab, I thought I 
would speak to him. So I asked, 
pointing to the picture: “Do 
you know who that is?” 

“Yes,” come the quick re- 
sponse, “that’s our Saviour,” 
with a mingled look of pity and 
surprise that I should not know. 
With an evident desire to en- 
lighten me further, he continued, But Sunday morning came 
after a pause; ‘‘Them’s the sol- to that grave by Jerusalem, and 
diers, the Roman soldiers” and the sun-looked upon a broken 
With a long drawn sigh, that seal, a stone rolled away, an 
woman crying there his empty tomb, a risen Christ! On 
mother,” that day a half-dozen women 

He waited, apparently for me and a dozen men stole out of 
to question him further, then their hiding places to look with 
thrust his hands into his pock- mingled fear and hope on that 
ets. and with a reverent and ,deserted sepulchre = Now the 
subdued voice, added: “They 
killed him, mister. Yes, sir, 
they killed him!” I looked at 
the little ragged fellow, and ask- 
ed, “Where did you learn this?” 
He replied, “At the Mission Sun- 
day School.” 

I turned away and resumed 
my walk, leaving the little lad 
loking at the picture. I had not 


is 


whole world surrounds it. while 
Easter. carols break upon the 
air and Easter joy suffuses a 
“Christ 


hundred million hearts. 
is risen,” sounds out from 
dred thousand pulpits. 
risen indeed.” echoes 
many choirs. 

If in all the year there is one 
day which it is well to celebrate 


from ‘as 


it eae whieh aes oe . THE EASTER MESSAGE 
Lord's arising e grave;for sweeter grows the Easter j 
it sets the seal of truth upon the ‘as I Hee o’er and Hae) 
record of his life and proclaims pearer grows its tender meaning 
that he is what he claimed tobe, — As I dwell upon it more. { 
the son of God and the Saviour For the years have brought me 
of sine wore at shows a SOrrow, 
is e while human, and w! ’ 
standing on the earth and not ‘Anup ecarce can pear ee 
‘ashamed to call us brethren, he 
fs able to save to the uttermost 
and to lift us up to God_It gives 
a new hope to the heart of man, 
for in his resurrection we see the I can hear His gentle whisper 
promise and potency of our re- As He tarries by my side, 
surrection and the well-founded Speaking as He spake to Mary 
hope of our immortality. In the first glad Eastertide. 
“Now is Christ risen from the Breathing words of hope and 


pain, ~ i fi 

Save that I have caught the 
vision 

Of the risen Christ again. 


dead and become the first-fruits comfort, 
of them that. slept.” Our Till my heart grows stanch 
Youth. and strong; 


And my grief is turned to glad- 


ness, 
A r . 
Giiriscrprocvou TuaT oe ee ie cous 
O thou risen Christ! I pray Thee, 


CHRIST AROSE? 
As the Eastertide draws near, 
How swiftly the centuries have Unto hearts bowed down with 


unfolded: their mysteries and pa 
slipped away, since that after- ~ 4 
noon when the disciples took the aoe feat eenar Bp peat ; 
Christ from the cross on the hin 7 "@v® es be blind with 


ing, 
called Calvary and laid Him in weeping, 
the new sepulchre wherein no Touch nem: Bord theo tiey 
man had lain! B y r ; 
z s ear to them the gracious 
He is dead!’ cried the Phari- Message 
sees. ‘What now of His boasted Thou hast spoken unto me. 
power? He saved others, He —E,. V. Bradt. 


could not save Himself, His blas- 

phemies are over. He is dead.’ w = 
‘He is dead!’ whispered the Is it anything to you, that 
disciples with broken hearts.’ .clothed in resurrection glory, he 
‘Our hopes were but empty spoke with Mary as she hastened | 
dreams. He is dead—and we go from the empty tomb? Is it any- 
back to our fishing.’ thing to you, dear girls, so 
Ah, men and women, you know beautiful in your dainty Easter 
the depth of their despair. You gowns? Young men, with the 
who have left in some. new-made JOY of living filling your faces, is 
sepulchre’ your heart's dearest it anything to you? Can it be 
treasure and gone back to your that tomorrow, when the pure 
fishing—the old round of duties, white lilies are fading and the 
so empty and so hard. * echoes of sweet Easter anthems 
are dying away some will for- 


But He was not dead. In the 
i get? Some will goon with their 
midnight darkness, while ‘the selfish pleasures, in proud for- 


soldiers dreamed an angel hand 
touched the sleeping Redeemer, getfulness of the lonely to be 
‘and He awoke. No rock-hewn comforted and the hungry to be 
sepulchre was strong enough to fed? 
hold Him prisoner. Infinite Just as if Jesus had never lived. 
Love rolled away that stone, and As if he had never died. 
from the open tomb of the vic- It must not be! 
torious Christ streamed forth ‘Thou Risen Christ! But tree 
the radiant light, whose beams days ago Thine enemies crowned 
still shine into the darkness of Thee with thorns and led Thee 
earth's grief and sorrow. forth—to die. Today, Thou art 
© mother sitting with dumb 4 mighty victor, crowned with 
lips and empty arms in the many crowns. Above the an- 
House of Prayer. let the beams gels’ song of triumph, ~aicve 
from that opened tomb come in- earth's noisy discords, we can 
to your soul with comforting hear Thee say: 
peace. As your suffering heart “Take heart, men and women, 
reaches out to that little grave burdened with many sins and 
on the quiet hillside, listen, O crushed by heavy sorrows. Death 
listen to the mighty, tender love has lost its sting! The,grave has 
of the Infinite Father, as He lost its: victory! etimes, 
whispers to you over the pure somewhere a day shal dawn, 
white lilies: ‘Your loved one is when there shall be so more 
not there, he is risen.’ death, sin nor any more tears— 
‘He is risen!’ The fragrant forever. 
flowers and the triumphant dead. I 
chords of the organ are bearing —The Congregationalist 
the message again to-day. It Christian World 
floats out. over the altar and 
passes through the open doors. Somebody said to Richelie' 
Sin crucified the Christ and laid could establish as good a re! 
Him dead in the sepulchre, a de- jon as Jesus Christ, if I could on- 
feated Messiah. a buried king. ly get a start in the work. How 
But He arose, a victor over sin! shall I get a start?” “I will ad- 
But it is not to the suffering . vise you,” said Richelieu, “to be- 
and the sorrowful alone that the come such .a reformer, such ¢ 
Easter angel comes. It is also to leader of the race in truth, tat 
the gay and glad whose lives the race will crucify you inside 0 
are full of sunshine; to the sel- three years, and then show such 
fish, the careless and the proud divine power as to rise from the 
he comes whispering, The Lord grave in three days.”—Bishop J 
is risen indeed!’ W. Bashford. 


—— 


I am risen from the 
am alive for evermore. 
an 


/ 
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The Plain Gin. 


| HE was not pretty, no one 
eeicould say that. In fact, 
[@~isome people might call 
her plain. She was rather tall, 
with large brown eyes and a 
sweet, sensitive mouth. 


The young man who sat 
across. the aisle of a day coach 
took in all these things as he 
leaned back in his seat. He had 
grown tired of his magazine and 
had fallen to studying his fellow 

* passengers. Just then the train 
stopped and a good many people 
entered. One, he noticed parti- 
cularly, was a young girl about 
twenty years old. From her 
trim shod feet to her well fitting 
tailored suit she was his ideal 
of what a young girl ought to 
be. She wore a large black hat 
that covered a lot of light, wavy 
hair. Her eyes were deep blue, 
with long dark lashes and her 
skin was like pink and yhite 
rogés and she had the very 
sauciest of little noses and her 
mouth was all smiles now as she 
caught sight of some one,on the 
platform to whom she waved. 


The train pulled out of the 
station and thundered on its 
way. Taking off her coat the 
girl settled down in her seat and 
amused herself by looking out of 
the window. After some time 
she seemed to grow restless and 
picking up a book she began to 
read. 


Wilber was a great admirer 
of beauty and wanted to sketch 
her as she sat there reading. 
He wished she would turn 
‘round and talk to him. He 
would like to hear how her voice 
sounded. He was sure he knew. 
[it would be very low and soft 
like the babbling of a tiny brook. 
At'the next stop a woman with 
three children entered. The 
children were all small and the 
youngest she carried in her 
arms, The woman seemed tired. 
The two other sturdy young- 
sters clung to her skirts with 
wide staring eyes. 


As the train gave a sudden 
jerk, the mother, of the children 
was nearly thrown off her feet, 
bumping against the pretty girl. 
‘The girl gave a sharp exclama- 
tion as she said “Ohj be careful! 
you have mashed my hat.” The 
woman apologized with seeming 
regret, saying, “I beg your par- 
don, I did not do it on purpose.” 
The pretty girl with a scowl on 
her face turned around without 
a word and took up her book 
again. 


To say that Wilber was dis- 
appointed in the pretty girl, his 
ideal, as he had a short time be- 
fore called her, is merely a mild 


expression. He was thunder- 
struck. Why," he thought the 
girl was positively rude. And 
he had discovered her vdice was 
not sweet at al jut very sharp 
and harsh and by no means soft 
and musical: 


In the mean time the Plain 
Girl had risen from her seat and 
was moving her things to an- 
other one beside an old lady. 
She offered her vacated seat to 
the mother saying, “I am sure 
you would all like to be togeth- 
er”. The weary little mother 
looked at her gratefully and 
with a soft “thank you,” she 
sank down in her'‘seat. Just 
then ‘the baby started to cry. 
The ideal girl put her hands 
over her pink-shell ears with a 
shriek as she exclaimed: 


“Oh! what an awful noise! 
Do keep the child still. It makes 
me so nervous.” The little moth-. 
er blushed painfully and arose, 
trying to quiet the infant. The 
other two children were just on 
the verge of tears when Wilber 
saw the Plain Girl coming to- 
ward them. 


She sat down beside the chil- 
dren and in a low soft voice be- 
gan talking. 

After some time Wilber heard 
them all laughing and he won- 


As Wilber looked at her now 
he thought -her more beautiful 
than the other girl. He wanted 
to tell her so but he didn’t. In- 
stead he drew out a blue pocket 
Memorandum book and wrote 
very carefully these lines: 

“Don’t always make an ideal 
of a pretty face. The plainer 
one is safer and generally wins 
out.” The brakeman yelled “Un- 
ion Depot’ and the train puffed 
into the big station and stopped. 

Wilber got off and turning 
around had the pleasure of as- 
sisting the Plain Girl to alight. 
Then he left her with a pleasant 
“Good Bye.” —Silent Hoosier. 


MARK TWAIN AND THE 
STOVE 

Mark Twain tas a great hum- 
orist and story-teller. He liked 
to make people laugh. He was 
fond of jokes. 

Once he went hunting with 
two friends. They intended to 
stay the woods afew days. 
They ‘took a small stove with 
them. The first day Mark Twain 
stayed at the Camp and put 
things in order. His frienas 
went hunting. 

It was in November. In the 
evening it became chilly, and 
Mark forgot to make a fire in 
the stove. He had an interest- 
ing book and sat on a box and 
read it. There was very small 
candle on the box beside him. 


dered what she was doing tof Suddenly he heard his friends 


amuse them. 


As the train stopped again he 
heard her distinctly say “And 
the Giant fell down the bean 
stalk and was killed.” Oh! she 
was telling them a fairy story. 
His thoughts went back’ to his 
boyhood days It was the story 
he liked most of all when he was 
a boy. She was interrupted by a 
big, good natured voice saying: 


“Can't I join the listener, and 
hear the story too? I am rather 
lonesome and you alk look so 
cozy over here.” 

She blushed and making room 
for him, she said “I did not sup- 
pose big boys liked fairy stories.” 
“You're wrong: there” he said, 
“T’ye’ always liked them”and al- 
ways will.” So she began again 
“The Sleeping Beauty.” The 
mother came upon the whole 
party later with the quieted ba- 
by in her arms whichfhad at last 
fallen asleep. - £ 

“Why what a very pleasant 
circle you make! and dear, what 
alovely story you have been 
telling!” she said looking at the 
Plain Girl. 

“TI can’t tell you just how much 
I enjoyed your story” said Wilber 
as he arose to give his place. to 
the mother. The girl blushed 
rosy red. “I am so glad you 
liked it.” = 


coming. He knew they expect- 
ed to find a fire in the stove. 

He quickly took the candle and 
placed it in the stove. There 
were small windows of mica in 
the stove-door. 

Presently his friends rushed in 
shivering. They said it was very 
cold. They thought that there 
was a good fire in the stove. 
They saw the light of the candle 
through the mica. 


They held their hands over the ~stick away. “That flame which 


stove. One of them said that it 
was very kind of Mark to build 
a fire for them. After a while 
Mark asked them if they were 
«warm. Theyfsaid that they were. 
He then opened the door of the 
stove and took out the little can-~ 
dle. He placed it on the box be- 
side him and began to read 
again. 

Do-not you think he played a 
good joke on his friends? —Sel. 


A BOXFUL OF SUNLIGHT 

Two boys, with their heads 
close together, were standing in 
a dark corner of an alley in Car- 
diff, examining with much de- 
light a box of matches which 
they had picked up in the gutter, 
when someone looked over their 
shoulders and said, in a threat- 
ening voice: 


ted April 
The world is grpwing green, 
Along the winding river ¢ 
The plumy willows lean. 


Once more in 


Beyond the sweeping meadows 
The looming mountains rise, _ 
Like battlements of dream-land 
Against the brooding skids. 


In every wooded valley 

The buds are breaking through, 

As though the heart of all 
things 

No languor ever knew! 


The golden-wings and bluebirds 
Call to their heavenly choirs, 

The pines are blued and drifted 
With smoke of brushwood fires. 


And in my sister’s'garden 
Where little breezes run, 
The golden daffodillies 
‘Are blowing in the sun. 
rs —Bliss Carman. 


“Now, then, I’ve caught you! 

The boys started with fear; 
but they soon recovered them- 
selves, for the stranger laughed 
heartily at their fright. He was 
a handsome, sunburned man 
with gold rings in his ears, who 
carried a grey parrot in a cage. 
and looked just the kindof man 
who understands beys and loves 
a lark. 

“It’s only a box of matches,” 
caid one of the boys, squaring up 
to him. « 

“Only’a box of matches!” said 
the sailor. “Why, nipper, that 
thing in your hand is a miracle. 
See here!” He set down’his bird- 
cage and struck a match. “Look 
at it!” he cried. “Ain’t it beauti- 
ful?” He guarded the flame in 
rf showed it to 
re! Do you # 
know that? Fire! Ah, that’s a 
miracle, that is! Fire’s a mir- 
acle, and no mistake about it.” 
He lighted his pipe, then blew 
out the match and threw the 


I’ve blown into nothingness,” he 
said, puffing at hus pipe, “lived 
at one time of its life—but before 
you andI were born, mind— 
about a hundred million miles 
from Cardiff. It lived in the sun. 
It was in the sun, and a part of 
the sun. And then one day it 
started out for a stroll, and it 
got as far as the earth. It got 
here before there was a living 
thing to be seen—man, monkey, 
or fly. And it stayed here, and 
enjoyed India, and the Mediter- 
ranean, and Brighton. 

“Then it-got into the earth, 
and then it got into the bones 
of an animal; andi then it was 
ground out of those bones— 
turned into something called 
phosphorus; and then it got into 
the box of matches; and by 
striking it I turned it back into 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Play the Game ~ 


The Allan Cup, emblematic of the 
peak of amateur hockey fame, 
travelled the length and breadth of this 
Dominion. The Moncton Hawks wen 
jt last year and again this year.” An- 
other year may see it residing in any 
‘one of the other eight provinces. 

Tewould be interesting to know how 
many teams begin a season with some 
faint hope of winning it.” How many 
teams start off in quest of the Memori- 
al Cup, the junior trophy? Aside from 
organized competition, think for a 
moment of all the little games of shin- 
ny played throughout the season on 
every pond, in every back yard, How 
many Canadian boys took part? Have 
they reaped any benefits from it? In 
my opinion they have — benefits ines- 
timable. 

Play the game—any game—the one 
you like best—but play. This is not 
intended to be a long dissertation on 
the benefits of play— they are two self- 
evident and too widely accepted. ‘Take 
away the game from our boysand giris 
if you will, but show me an equally 
good substitute th combines physical, 
mental and moral training as play does. 

True, there is physical danger. It 
is a. common and most natural worry 
to parents, *~"Non’t play; you might 
get hurt.’’ Certainly he might get hurt. 
He might get hurt crossing a street; he 
might fall down stairs and break a leg 
or he might get kicked by ahorse. Or 
he may be able to save himself from 
some of these accidents by quick think- 
inglearned in a game.” 


Consider, dear parents, how much 
the game teaches your boy or your girl. 
A few. hard knocks during his early 
training is going to give him a bit of 
armour against the many and harder 
knocks of laterlife. Inthe phraseology 
of the day. “‘He learns to take it.’” 


And are nut your fears a bit unwar- 
ranted? Compare the number of se- 
rious motor car accidents during the 
past year tu the number due to sport. 
Again consider — you hear of every 
major accident in sport — it is embla- 
zoned across the top of every newspa- 
perin the country — witness the recent 
Ace Bailey incident — but I doubt if 
you hear of one out of five hundred of 
the serious motor accidents. They 
are common. ‘They no longer merit | 
the front page and yet we go blithely 
‘on objecting to our boys playing stren- , 
uous games but at the same time supply | 
ing them with bigger, shinier, faster 
motor cars. ) 


Athletes die young!—so do the , 
good—but | am not advocating a} 
world of athletes. Relatively only a, 
few have the ability and opportunity to | 
become professional or ranking ama- 
teur athletes—you don't, need to be 
an athlete to play a game. 


Do we give our boys and girls e- 
nuugh opportunity for play? It is a 
noticeable fact that those who had no 
opportunity. to learn a_game in. early 
life, asa rule, have little or no inclin- 
ation to do so when they have the 
leisure. They become self-conscious. 
They don’t like to appear a dub on the 
court; 09 the diamond; on the ice, or 
onthe goll links. They think they 
are a subject for ridicule from their 
more adept friends. 


In nine cases out often this is 
merely a complex. More likely your 
friends want to do all in. their power 
to help you. Restraint disappears in a 
game. Formality is dispensed with. 
Get out and play and persevere. Ex- 


ercise those flagging muscles. Yous}, 


will surprise yourself how quickly you 
can improve your game if you keep at 
it. 


‘A word to the players—keep out of 
strenuous competitive sport unless you 
are in condition. » A large number of 


the accidents in sport. happen to play- 


ers who have’ attempted’ to play with [sitet or a 


little or no training. Have a doctor 


‘pronounce you physically fit before 


you start—from then on you know 
the rules. 3 


Then play the game—play it to the 
very end no matter what the score. 
You can never tell until the Jast ball 
is pitched, and the last whistle blows. 
That's what makes the gamea game. 
How many times have: you yourself 
seen the decision won or lost in the 
last few seconds. Not that winning 
or lesing is the all important thing. 
Play to. win at all times—surely —but i 
not at all costs. 

Count not whether you lost or won 
But how you played the game. 
} Frank Cunningham . 


Practical Value of Science 
Teaching to the Deaf 

It is almost everywhere recognized 
to-day, that the deaf are normal peo- 
ple, handicapped. For that reason it is 
possible to teach them the same sub- 
jects, as presented to hearing pupils, 
In this regard science is no exception 
and its value to hearing pupils may also 
be applied tothe deaf, for whom it 
has astill greater value due to their | 
lack of language. | 


Science embraces a variety of sub- | 
jects, each having a definite value to 
the pupils, but in general each branch ! 
tends to further develup the pupils’ ; 
observation, systematic thinking, ac- | 
curacy and originality. Moreever it is 
a pedagogical principle, that to teach 
‘one must first of all secure the interest | 
of those whom he would teach, and 
science in all its phases presents ample 
opportunity in this regard. ‘The study } 
of science tends to teach the individual | 
how to adjust himself to his surroun- 
dings and multiplies the interest of his 
mind, thus furnishing sources of plea- 
sure, which are deep and lasting and 
which produce no bad effects. Are 
these not two very important things 
for the average senior deaf pupil of to- 
day? ‘ 

“To. see is to learn and to do is to | 
remember,’’ are considered funda- 
mental truths of life, and science is a+ 
subject wherein they may be continual- 
ly applied. Deaf pupils learn infinitely 
more ‘from being shown an experiment 
to prove a certain law, than simply 
being told aboutit. Also, they remem- 
ber that experiment better and the law 
with which it is connected, by doing 
the experiment themselves. Again, in 
performing the experiment, handling 
the apparatus and following instruc- 
tions, the pupil gains a certain tech- 
nique as well as athought impulse, not 
derived from other subjects, which he | 
will carry with him and apply in his 
daily round of work and pleasure. 
It is one thing to perform an’ experi- 
ment, and observe what happens; but 
it is another and much more difficult 


matter to remember the results and |. 


transfer them to paper in a simple 
compreheasive outline. Nowhere will 
thesteacher of the deaf find a better 
opportunity for the teaching of new | 
vocabulary and original connected ! 
language. The teacher must guide 
the work and make suggestions, but | 
the pupils will put forth more effort 
themselves, because they are writing « 
about something they have done, and { 
their interest is aroused. This sort of 1 


work requires great accuracy on the | 


part of pupils, which is an asset in itself | divided candidates examined’ into four 


in the teaching of the deaf. 
Another advantage of the teaching + 
‘of science to the deaf is the fact that it | 
may be readily correlated with the oth- 
er subjects of the curriculum. A class 
in science studying the metric ‘system, 
density and buoyancy may be given | 
numerous problems, which call into 
use their knowledge of arithmetic. 


‘The drawing of apparatus used in an 

diagram of some 
plant or insect observed in field study, 
affords an excellent exercise in art, 
requiring careful thought, accuracy: and 
detail. Every note made as mention- 
‘ed before, is a splendid lesson in lang- 
age, a subject so necessary to, the ed- 
ucation of the deaf pupil. 

Science isan ideally practical sub- 
ject. From the laboratory experiment 
to the field excursion it forms a con- 
tinual lesson in observation and_origi- 
nal expression. The keeping of,note- 
books and records by the pupils afford- 
asplendid opportunity for the ssimi- 
lation of thought and expression of 
ideas in proper sequence, an exercise 
in which the deaf require a great deal 
of practise and drill. 


In order for a subject to be of any 
practical use to a pupil, it must live 
beyond the class-room and even the 
term of school life. Thi 
of science. This continued interest 
must begin in school, however, and 
can be done very easily by the use of 
scrap-books, the bulletin board, the 
museum and the library. In this way 
the pupil becomes interested and will 
continue to read after leaving school, 
which is very desirable, and more es- 
pecially with the deaf, who very often 
discontinue reading when they stop 
school. 


Science lends itself very readily to 
the project method of teaching. This 
is avery desirable way of securing 
formation, as it gives the pupil free- 
dom of theught and expression. One 
of our senior puoils has derived consi- 
derable benefit, as well as a great deal 
of interest from a project, begun and 
carried out entirely on his own initative. 
The idea. of keeping weather records 
‘occurred to him asa result of an ex- 
periment on the construction,and use 
of a barometer. He has kept. the 
pressure readings, maximum and min- 
imum temperature readings, kind and 
amount of clouds, direction of winds 
and any phenomenal occurrences in 
connection with the weather. He se- 
cures the daily weather maps, derives 
the average temperature for each 
month, makes graphs and has gained 
a great deal of information on the sub- 
ject of weather. Such a method of 
securing knowledge is invaluable to a 
deaf pupil. 


The teaching of science to the deaf, 
as well as every other subject of the 
curriculum, requires great thought in 
preparation, care in presentation and 
accuracy in drill, but the teacher is 
well repaid when he sees the degree 
of interest taken by the pupils and the 
originality with which they attack the 
work. These benefits derived from 
the teaching of science warrant a 
place for it on every curriculum, de- 
signed to meet the needs of high school 
work for the deaf. 


M. S. Blanchard. 


Dr. Amoss’ Survey and Re- 
commendations 


Acting under instructions from the 
Department of Education, Dr. H. E. 
Amoss conducted a survey of the pupils 
of the Ontario School for the Deaf, 


using the Drever-Collins ‘Test and } 


Norms and other devices. As a result 
of his very thorough investigations, he 
made the following recommendations: 

The summary of the survey has 


groups: 

(1) Subnormals— pupils who 
with hearing in the public school would 
normally come under consideration of 


‘the exclusion board as incapable of 
'educational progress 


(2) Auxiliary— pupils who in 


the public school would normally enter 


auxiliary classes and who in the School 


© 


for the Deaf would seem incapable of 
making. academic progress’ beyond 
standards for the Senior First Reader. 
Capacity for language, lip-reading and 
speech is definitely limited. The major- 
ity will probably ‘relapse to a manual 
sign language on leaving school. They 
‘are capable. only of a simple repetitive 
type of vocational training. Mingled 
with boys of a higher degree of intell- 
igence in an_ institutional school they 
invite petty forms of perscution, de- 
yelop behaviour problem tendencics, 
and seriously interfere with the smooth 
running of the organization. 


(3) Dull Normals— pupils whose 
academic maximum in a School forthe 
Deaf is the standard set for Second or 
Junior Third Book pupils. Capacity for 
speech, lip-reading and language is 
varied but the majority can be trained 
to carry on an ordinary conversation. 
They can with advantage be trained 
along vocational lines which do not 
involve complex planning, advanced 
mathematics or discrimination in the 
use of language. 


(4) Normals— pupils who are in- 
tellectually capable of making-progress 
into or through the senior school. Re- 
tardation in.ease of these pupils is ap- 
parently due to behaviour difficulties, 
poor ability in lip-reading and other 
circumstances. 

A study of the results of the survey 
weuld suggest: 

(1) That the subnormals be exclud- 
ed. 


(2) That under present conditions 
of vocational training auxiliary type 
pupils be graduated at 16 and dull 
normals at 18. 

(3) That in the future all candidates 
for admission be tested either before 
or immediately after entrance. Subnor- 
mals, and auxiliary type pupils over 13 
should not be admitted. Auxiliary type 
pupils under 13 should be admitted on 
trial only. 

(4) That from data secured during 
the present survey a simplified test for 
the deafbe devised and that a repre- 
sentative from this office train several 
members of the staff of the School for 
the Deaf in its use (a matter of two or 
three days). The Drever-Collins 
test is effective but the equipment is 
bulky and costly, the time required for 
its administration lengthy and the 
norms run at least 10 percent higher 
than the standard Binet-Simon norms. 

(5) That more definite vocational 
training be introduced ‘into the course: 

(a) Definite graded courses of 
instruction to be evolved for the cat 
penter, shoe, print and sewing shops 
and that repair and institutional work 
be fitted into such plan. 

(b) ‘That a course in household 
science, cooking, housework etc. »¢ 
organized for senior girls and articu- 
lated with the routine work of the i: s- 
titution. 

(c) ‘That an investigation aso 
the possibilities of employment iso, 
er operators be made in case of th 
girls and if found feasible that three 
power sewing machines be instalied 
and/regular instruction in their opet- 
ation given. 

(d) That the possibilities of laua- 
dry work be similarly investigated and 
if found feasible a definite course of 
laundry instruction be given inconng<- 
tion with the operation of the sehool 
laundry. > 

(e) That Mr. Davies be reques 
ted to report on the possibility of agr- 
cultural vocational instruction in con- 
nection with the operation of the 
| school farm. Many of the boys come 
from and return to farms. Farming 
| and market gardening would seem to 
provide vocational outlets especially 
for boys of the dull normal type. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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‘From the Vocational Glasses | 


(Mr. Truman) 


J would like to tell you about making 
2 pair of shoes. Bert Richardson and 
[ make shoes as part of our regular 
work. I have part time in school, and 
part in shop. My instructor,-Mr. T. 
Truman, who came here three years 
ago,, taught me first howto make a pair 
of shoes. I have been seven years in 
the shoe shop. 


Shoe Shop 


Here is how we begin: - Our first) 


work is done on acutting beard. A 
piece of leather is cut out of the skin of 
“the size and shape needed for the upper 
leather of a shoe. I cut this piece by 
means of a very sharp knife following 
a pattern, The linings of the shoe are 
then prepared and put in place and the 
whole goes to the stitchers, where all 
parts of the upper are united. This is 
done’ by a range of machines, which 
perform. the varied operations with 
wonderful rapidity and accuracy. Next 
the eyelets are added by a machine 
which places them in both sides of the 
shoe and directly opposite each other, 
this operation finishing the upper part 
of the,shoe. 

The)sole leather portiuns of the shoe 
pass through another series of ma- 
chines, being cut from the sides of sole 
leather, then to the rounding machine, 
and cut to exact thickness by the 


todo my work well. J like my work 
very much. I can repair the shoes for 
the boys. Mr. Truman has taught us 
how to repair. Iam able to run the 
patching machine. — Glen: Harrison. 


Household Science Room 


(Miss Daly) 

On Mar.23rd. at noon Miss Daly 
told us to be ready with our coats and 
hats on at the front door of the Main 
Building for the bus was to take us to 
town. It left here about ten minutes 
to three o'clock and it sped on till we 
came to Green's Butcher shop on 
Front St. We got out and went in 
the shop and waited for a fe 
Then the man told us ¢ 
ready to show us how the ‘sausages 
were made. ‘He put some beef, cut 
up in cubes in'a machine, called the 
‘silent. Mixer’? (I suppose. that it 
should have been called the Noise 
Mixer as it made a lot of noise and 
would not be silent till it is turned off.) 
In this the meat was cut up with sharp 
knives and this made it look like 
minced meat though it was much finer. 
‘To this water was added, then sage, 
pepper and salt and also some flour. 
‘This mixture was then put in another 
machine which had a spout on it. This 
mixture went through the spout into 


[made‘adoll’s slip. This is the way 
I made it: I placed the pattern on the 
cloth.” I pinned it. [ cut around the 
pattern. I marked the notches and per- 
feratiuns. I put the front and back of 
the slip tegether._ [ matched the netch- 
es. Ibastedthe seams. I made French 
8 I made narrow hems on the 
neck and arm hole edges. I cut bias 
strip}4inch wide. I turned under the 
front shoulder edge. I faced it. finish- 
ed the back edge with an underlap. I 
closed it with buttons and button-holes. 
IL henimed the lower edge of the slip. 
I trimmed the slip with lace edging. 
Doreen Brown. 


(Miss Tett) 


[ have hooked two rugs, one small 
tug, size 18x18, and one very large rug. 
My small rug is a floral design. { did 
not outline the leaves or flowers in 
black. The large one isdonein shades 
of red, yellow and black for the design, 
with agrey back-ground. I used the 

Boye’’ hook. This rug cost five 
dollars and ninety- five cents. 

Joe Mancini. 


John, Randall, Roy, Gilbert and I 
goto Mr. Vaughan’s shop every Tues- 
day and Thursday. We are making 
a bigdoll’shouse. Iris 40 inches long 
and 30 inches wide. “To-day we 
made the floor. We used a rip saw 
to saw the wood. We used a chisel 
and a plane. 
rooms, two halls, a dining room, a 
kitchen, a bath room and aliving room 
in it. JohnnyQuinnell. 


Auxiliary Class 


There will be we bed - | 


‘This is my first term at typewriting. 
Thave enjeyed typewriting and know 
the keyboard, but I do not type very 
fastyet. | am going to tell something 
about the typewriting course. . 

At first I learned exercises and 
words, using the guide key. After- 
wards the second and third rows of 
keys were learned. Then I typed small 
paragraphs. I liked to type sentences 
better than small words. I then learned 
the figures or the last row of keys. ° At 
first it was alittle difficult for me to 
use the figures. This caused me/to 
make mistakes. But afterwards 1 im- 
proved. : 

Now [ am learning the letter forms. 
While typing the letters,/I have made 
agreatmany mistakes, This makes 
me annoyed hecause:I do A like to 


accurate, I know that I will improve 
quickly. [ hope that I shall be a good 
\typist and get a job in the Capital 
| Trust Company or some large office. 
| Texpect to continue my course in type- 
| writing next year. Fred Dixon. 


| Classroom Locals - 


| L gota box, in it was.a big rabbit, 
jan Easter egg and chocolate girl. 

\ Irene Quast. 
| i 

| 1 got four rabbits, a duck, two eggs 
| and some cake. Ralph Pretty. 


loon 
Gordon Owen let me skate a long 


time on his roller - skates. Some of 
jthe boys skipped on the sidewalk. 
‘Two boys played golf in. the yard. 
We like to play in the spring. 


make mistakes.» If I becbme more ‘¢ 


Lloyd Birdsell. 


Igota big rabbit, ten Easter eggs and | 
three little rabbits. George Calder. 


I gota box and a letter. [ got a 


the casing which was pulled onto the 
spout. Out they came and then they 
were made up into the size of the 
sausages needed. Then we were 
shown how pork sausages were made. 


Every Tuesday and “Thursday we | 
goto Mr. Vaughan's shop. We are! 
making a big doll’s house for our rvom. | 
Ta-day we made the floor. Itis white | 
pine. We planed it. We used a rip- | 


spliting machine finally passing under 
a heavy rolling machine. These and 
other machines complete the soles and 
heels. 

The first process here is to puta 


strong string through the eyelets and 
tie it in an accurate manner, its purpose 
being to hold the parts of the shoe in 
theirnormal position while the shoe is 
heing completed: The last, made of 
wood, is now put in place and tacked 
fast by the pincers when the upper is 
placed over it and fastened by two tacks 
to hold iin place, the pincers draw- 
ing the leather against the wood of the 
last, to which itis fastened by other 
tacks. 

The shoe is now ready to receive 
the welt, a narrow strip of prepared 
leather which is sewed along the edge 
of the shoe and holds all its parts 
together. Now all protruding parts of 
the welt and upper are trimmed off by 
another machine It may seem as if the 
number of machines engaged in this 
work is almost beyond number, but 
there are nearly as many more to come. 
I take the last out of the shoe and then 
use the stitching machine. 

The remaining machines have to do 
with the final finishing. They include | 
trimmers, edge setters, buffers, finish- 
ers, cleaners, others. Bert and [have ) 
made about fifteen pairs of shoes for 
boys since last fall and one pair of girl's 
shoes. Although we use many ma- 
chines, much of our work is done by 
hand. Most shoe factories have a far 
greater number of machines which I 
wish we had here. 

“‘Shoes Have More Eyelets’” 

More eyelets are being 
shoes this year than at other time since i 
the days of the old-fashioned hi 
boots. : 

Designers have launched a new ox- 
ford which laces up with seven eyelets. 
- Francis Meyette. 


lam going to tell you about my! 
work inthe sloe-shop. For about eight 
years I have been working in the shoe- 
shop. [ have learned running the 
machines here as well.as can. [am 
learning to run the Good-Y ear stitch- 


ing machine in the shoe-shop. { think 
1 will be very successful. It is nice to 
know how to run this machine. | try 


‘They used pork and put in potato 
flour instead of plain flour. 


with a spout but smaller than the other 
one and the casings into which the 
mixture went were sheep casings 
while the bigger ones came from pigs. 
‘This is an easy way that the sausages 
are made. 

Next, we hada walk up and down 
the street as far as the bakery shop. 
‘Then we all settled down in the bus, 
ready to be taken back to the O.S.D. 
We enjoyed the visit very much but 
because of the cold floor nearly all of 
us had cold feet. L. J. Cooke. 


On Friday, March 23rd, our group 
in the Household Science Room went 
to Green’ s Butcher Shop which is 
south on Front St. near the Capitol 
“Theatre. There a man showed us how 


| they make beef and pork very fine for 


es. They first put the meat in the 
‘Silent Mixer'’. It made the meat go 
round and round many times until the 
meat was very fine. After this another 
man showed us how he put the sausag- 
es inside the casings. First he put the 


| casing on the spout through which the 
meat goes into the castings. We ‘en- | 


joyed watching both of them. 

In about an hour we were going to 
the Bake Shop, but it was too late, so 
we only saw the big oven in which they 
put the pies. After, this we went to the 
bus and waited until Mr. Flagler drove 
us back home. Ella Pritchard. 


Two weeks ago we went down to 
the bake shop. We saw a bread mixer. 
In it, the baker puttlour, suga It, 
shortening, water and yeast. “Then, 
inside the bread-mixer, we ‘saw the 
arm go around and around for a long 
time. Then we had to come up’to 
school. The next week we went back 
again. Wesaw the dough spread out 
fon a large table. The baker cut it in 
four pound pieces then he let some 
girls cut it for him. He put it in a long 
narrow pan. Then he put it in a large 
ovento bake. After that we came 
back to schvol. Lillian Dubeau. 


This | 
mixture was also put into the machine | 


saw to saw the wood. John Barton. 


Iam embroidering a bed spread. It 
lis very prety. There are many col- 
| ours in it. 
| daisy stitch and running stitch, 
| Lydia Cut Cur, 
| Miss ‘Tete taught us to embroider. 
[am embroidering a table runner on 
brown cloth [am using back stitch, 
[lazy daisy stitch and running stitch on 
lit, Florence Dixon. 


| Mr. Véughan’s shop. Iris 30 inches 
| wide and 40 inches long ‘To-day 
we made the floor. [tis white pine 

We used a mp-saw, a plane, a try 
square, a chisel, a brace and bits, a 
screw driver, and a mallet ‘There 
| will be five rooms in. “There will be 
| two halls, two bed-rooms, a dining 
| room, a kitchen, a living room and a 
| bath-room in it. We shall make some 


sew some things for it. 
| Roy Godden. 


Typewriting Class 
| (Miss Matthews) 
ing. [have learned the keyboard well. 
1 take special work so that I have 
} more time at this subjegt than the rest 
ot my clas. ? 

‘This month [ have typed 40 words 
a minute for 10 minutes, but | am 
trying to do over 40 words before 
school closes in June.. 

We have a new typewriter this 
with a wide> carriage ‘and on it | do 
some of the Bursar's accounts, re- 
ceipts and envelopes. This work keeps 
me quite busy but it gives me good 
practice as | use so many different 
business forms. | also have done work 
for some of the teachers. In my regular 
periods with the rest of the class, 1 
practice speed. 
| Sometimes I have watched my uncle 
typing. He is an auditor. | am hoping 
that, after [ leave school, I shall be 
able to have a position like his. 

Francis Meyette. 


Tam using back stitch, lazy | 


We are making a doll’s house at | 


| furniture for the rooms. ‘The girls will | 


| © ‘This is my second year at typewrit- | 


ero 


| rabbit, rooster,an Easter egg, some 
| apples, three oranges and some gum. 


| Olga Bodnor. 


Last Saturday Lillian Reed fell down 
| the laundry stairs and broke her Wrist 
| She did notery. She was brave. Two 
\of the girls went with her to the hos- 
‘pital. Dr. “Pennant set it and band= 
aged it, Then he put it in 
She cannot write now vecdf&e 
broke her right wrist. We are s 
| for her Clifford Baillie: 


On March 17, Clifford Baillie and 
[ stood under a tree. Some sap ran 
out of a hole ina low branch. We 
tipped back our heads and the sap 
dropped into our mouths. Sometimes 
ic went into our eyes. We like to 
taste the sap but we did not hke itin 
oureyes. “We laughed very hard. 


a ageat 


Twas very glad to geta letter from 
sister last Saturday. She told me 
she was married last Thursday to 
George Petite | was surprised that 
she was married. There were many 
people at her wedding. 


Last Sunday my nvother cante to see 
me. My sister sent me a piece of her 
wedding cake. It was pretty. My 
mothertold me that perhaps my sister 
and her husband and my grandmother 
would come to see me next Sunday. 

Winnifred Cresdee. 


March 29 was my birthday. 1 was 
fourteen years old. Miss Cunning- 
ham wished me a happy birthday: and 
many happy returns ofthe day. She, 
| gave me a new red sweater, abicthday 
| Card and box of candies, oranges. ap- 
| ples, bars and cakes. [thanked her 
| very: much. She was very kind to me. 
| Clarence Nahrgang. 
| Wa did not come to our school room 
| Good Friday. | went to church, We 

got many boxes from home. {got a 
\ new hat and a-coat in a box, |’ gota 
| letter from my sister Leona, My niece 
weighs 26 Ibs. and has 8teeth 

Lucille Bourdeau. 
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H. J. Clarke, B. A. completed 
his twenty-sixth annual inspec- 
tion of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf in the latter part of 
March, ana our readers will be 
interested in his report to the 
Superintendent. found on page 
seven. His criticisms and com- 
ments are as usual constructive 
and helpful, and his conclusions 
are very complimentary to the 
School as a’ whole. On page 
two will be found the various 
recommendations made by Dr. 
Amoss pursuant to the survey 
he recently made of our School. 

On the same page there are 
very interesting articles by two 
members of our Staff, Mr. Blan- 
chard and Mr. Cunningham. 


aii 


We often read articles in 
which the writers try to portray 
their conception of the ideal 
character, but usually these are 
unsatisfactory and partial, Per- 
haps the little girl best express- 
ed it when she paid the poet 
Longfellow the highest compli- 
ment any man ever had. Tne 
poet was visiting at her home, 
and, as usual, paid special atten- 
tion to the children. When he 
went away, the little girl gazed 
after him till he passed from 
sight, then loooked up into her 
mother's face, and in’ hushed 
tones said: “Mother, was that 
God?" 


‘roronto throughout this year 
is celebrating the one hundredth 
anniversary of its incorporation 
as a city, and it is very gratify- 
ing indeed that the first of the 
series of observances consisted 
of a beautiful and inspiring 
watchnight service of thanks- 
giving and prayer in the great 
Coliseum of the Canadian Nat- 
ional Exhibtion. Twelve thous- 
and persons attended, including 
the Governor-General, the Pre- 
miers* and Opposition Leaders 
of the Dominion and Ontario 
Parliaments, and many other 
eminent men and women. A 
choir of 2500 voices led the sing- 
ing, ministers of different de- 
nominations, including a rabbi. 
took part in the services, and the 
sermon was preached by the 
President of the University of 
Toronto. x i 

This, truly, is putting first 
things first. “Blessed is that 
nation”, and that city, “whose 
God is the Lord” 


‘The California School for the 
Deaf at Berkeley has good pros- 
pects for an entirely new plant, 
to cost over a million anda half 
dollars. The present buildings 
are old and delapidated and 
quite too small. This school 
always has a waiting list of 
about 125 children seeking ad- 
mission, and there are about 
350 deaf children of school age 


*- in that State who are receiving 


no instruction. The proposed 
new structure will consist of a 
primary kindergarten, an ad- 
ministration building and audi- 
torium, for advanced pupils, a 
trade building, three dormitory 
buildings for girls, three dormi- 
tory buildings for boys, a com- 
plete hospital pbuilding, a resi- 
dence for the principal and 
other buildings for attendants. 


PRESD’T. ROOSEVELT’S DESK 

There is a not-very-well- 
known. story of international 
courtesy connected with the tra- 
gic story of Sir John Franklin. 
In 1852 Sir Edward Belcher in 
the Resolute headed one of the 
many Franklin-search expedi- 
.tions, and had to abandon his 
vessel on Melville Island. The 
next year an American whaler 
discovered the Resolute in a 
sound condition. She was re- 
covered and the Government of 
the United States bought her 
and presented her in perfect 
condition to Queen Victoria in 
1856. About twenty-five years 
after the old ship was broken 
up, and from the soundest of her 
timbers a beautiful desk was 
made by direction of the Queen, 
who presented it to the then 
President of the United States. 
This desk stands in the Presi- 
dent’s office to-day and on it the 
papers of nearly a score of ad- 
ministrations have been written. 


THE SCHOOL IN CANADIAN 
LITERATURE 

This was the timely, suggestive 
-title of the address given on 
Thursday afternoon, April 5, to 
our Association by Miss Made- 
ine Young, M. A., of the Toronto 
Normal School Staff. We had 
for a long time been looking for- 
ward to her visit with pleasant 
anticipatious because of her in- 
timate personal friendship with 
many members of our staff and 
the great interest she had al- 
ways taken in our School as a 
Belleville resident. Also a num~- 
ber of our teachers had enjoyed 
the real privilege of attending 
her classes during the years 
that she taught in the Belleville 
Collegiate Institute, where her 
mastery of English and her rare 
insight into, knowledge of and 
love for literature always 
aroused the interest and en- 
thusiasm of her pupils, and set 
a standard of literary attain- 
ments equalled in few schools. 
Ever in her outlook and inspir- 
ation she “Allured to brighter 
worlds and led the way”. 

‘During recent years Miss 
Young has made a special study 
of Canadian Literature, and, 
pursuant to her aspiration for 
the degree of Doctor of Pedag- 
ogy. prepared a thesis on “The 


School in Canadian Literature”, 


some parts of which she em- 
bodied in her address to the As- 
sociation. The essay is in effect 
a precis of all that is contained 


the subject matter. 
essay constitutes a: vauable doc- 
ument that should be embodied 
in the educational archives of 
the Province. But because of 
the variety. and extent and un- 
avoidable non-sequence of the 
material used, a fair and satis- 
factory summary of the essay or 
of the address is beyond the 
writer’s capacity so he. will not 
make the attempt. 

Miss Young found her search’ 
in at least one respect rather 
disappointing. Numerous books 
by Canadian authors contain in- 
teresting, often humiorous in- 
cidents of school life, vivid des- 
criptions of the stark, rude 
schoolhouses of pioneer days, 
and varied delineations, mostly 
superficial and inadequate, of 
the teachers. “The schoolmas- 
ter and schoolmistress strut 
across the stage but there is not 
one expertly drawn portrait of 
any of them. The cruel ones, 
like the master of Glengarry’s, 
do not compel your unwilling but 
fascinated attention like a 
Squeers or a Creakle. The noble 
ones, like Archibald Munro, are 
rather shadowy figures. Not 
one makes you proud of your 
profession as Osborne in “Jour- 
ney’s End’, ‘or Radley in ‘Tell 
England’ do. There ‘are no car- 
icatures like Ichabod, Crane”. 
And no Canadian author has yet 
produced a great school story 
comparable to Stalky and Co. 
and Tom Brown's School Days; 
none has presented compelling 
pictures of school life such as 
we find in Rough Justice, Pen- 
dennis, The Mill on the Floss, 
Nicholas Nickleby and David 
Copperfield. 

Miss Young then briefly 
sketched the development of 
schools in Canada, especially 
Ontario, and described some of 
the crude conditions that exist- 
ed in buildings and equipment, 
in the many poorly educated 
teachers, and the cruel forms of 
punishment that often prevail- 
ed. But there were many splen- 
did, devoted men and woman, 
who despite discouraging con- 
ditions, did a noble work with 
the youth of the land, and creat- 
ed a new atmosphere in the sec- 
tion, like little Miss Tring in 
Carmichael, “who brought re- 
finement to the homes she visitz 
ed, and smoothed out the rough- 
ness from their speech Around 
the little brown schoolhouse 
flowers grew where before were 
only thistles and  burdocks. 
Presently flowers made their ap- 
pearance throughout all the 
neighborhood.” Despite their 
defects and inadequacies, these 
pioneer teachers laid broad and 
deep the foundations of Cana- 
dian national life. “How nobly 
the Pearl- Watsons rose above 
their drab surroundings and 
opened the eyes of their scho- 
lars to beauty, so foreign to their 
surroundings.” Very many of 
these early teachers are worthy 


“Canadian writer to the school 


~“T regard with veneration the 


‘of the tribute paid by a French 


mistress in “the little grey E 
school house” of old Quebec: 


school teachers of my youth.... 
‘All honor is due those teachers 
who disciplined our impetuous 
characters, who directed into the 
right road our awakening intel- 
ects. All honor to those who 
by their devotion and’ incessant 
labor have kept burning in our 
country districts those fires of 
education from which so many 
high vocations have emerged.” 

Miss Young then gave a nuni- 
ber of interesting incidents and 
characterizations found in Miss 
Montgomery’s Anne books, Mrs. . 
McClung’s Second Chance and 
Purple Springs, and the Judy 
Books. The latter describe lite 
at the private girl’s school at 
York Hill, really Havergal, which 
in many ways is almost ideal. 
The head mistress was a» wo- 
man of strong and beautiful per- 
sonality. The other teachers 
were women of refinement and 
intelligence. The girls were en- 
couraged to think for them- 
selves. Games were emphasized. 
Dramatics held an important 
place. The love and apprecia- 
tion of poetry was developed. 
“Perhaps the York Hill tradition 
can best be summed up in stat- 
ing the requirements for the 
most» coveted prize—the High 
Character Gold Medal. It was 
given to the girl who most near- 
ly embodied in her daily living 
the ideal which York Hill holds 
dear. -Or, as Judy puts it, York 
Hill helped a girl to be true to 
the best she knew.” With this 
splendid ideal, the summum 
bonum of all educational work. 
the ideal that all schools should 
hold supreme, we close our very 
fragmentary and inadequate re- 
port of Miss Young's fine ad- 
dress, except to add the beauti- 
ful final episode in the life of 
the schoolmaster Osborne in 
Journey’s End, with the read- 
ing of which she ended her in- 
spiring message. “This man’s 
serene poise, his utter forgetiul- 
ness of self, shine in every word 
and act and fook.” Every one 
with whom he came into con- 
tact “fell atonce under that 
spell, the most potent in ‘he 
world—the spell of utters¢lf- 
lessness.” 

He, and the boy Raleigh \ 
had fallen under that spell 
out together on a dangerous 
rand at the battle front, f 
which the man did not ret! 
Says Jessie Muir. who tin 


ho 
go * 
Te 
om 


incident in her beautif 
dress on “The Schoolmast® 
English Fiction: 

“In the silence that follow: 
can hear our hearts say 
‘Blessed is the profession tat 
can produce such a man 
make such a relationship poss 
ble between youth and exp:l- 
ience. Happy the youth tuat 
comes under such an influ 2 
He will not return, we know 
that influence, which toucies 
with tender glow the few hours 
remaining to the dazed and bro- 
ken lad who stumbles back to us 
presently, will live in all the 
other lives he has helped to 
mould—an undying loveliness. 

“Could we ask any finer tri- 
bute to our profession than this 
portrait of a man who was 4 
schoolmaster.” 


TheCanadian Ss / 
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“THE CANADIAN 


ScHoot Morro: *“The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.”” 


Monday, April 16th, 1934 


Eleven new pupils have been 
enrolled at our School since Jan- 
“uary 1, making a total enrolment 
of about 340. The present num- 
ber in attendance is 333. 


During 1933 the soccer foot- 
ball team of the Halifax School 
for’ the Deaf won every game 
they played in the School Lea- 
gue, and lost but one goal 
against seventy to their credit. 


Miss Young, and her friend, 
Miss Hitchon, of the Belleville 
Collegiate Staff, who accom- 
panied her to the Association 
meeting, became so interested 
in the pupils’ concert work, that 
they returned on Friday and 
spent the afternoon in getting 
a further insight into our work, 
regarding which they expressed 
great admiration. 


On Wednesday evening April 
the 4th, the O. S. D. Badminton 
Club was treated to a most de- 
lightful lunch by Misses Leacock, 
Sweetnam, Reddick and Christie. 
The tastefully set tables were 
aglow with tapers, yellow daffo- 
dils and mauve tulips, and there 
was a novel Easter place card at 
Ht place. 

At the conclusion of this very 
enjoyable repast, Mr. Cunning- 
ham, the President of the Club, 
moved a vote of thanks, approv- 

* ed by a hearty hand clapping, to 
tne four ladies who had so lav- 
issly entertained the members. 


ery Easter Monday, the 
bers of the Rotary Club of 
E-ileville entertain their child- 
e’n at Hotel Quinte for lunch. 

this luncheon the children 
».ovide the programme. In- 
© ided in this year’s. program- 
he was a short denomstration 
2 the pupils of Miss Bell's class. 
r 


e of our amplifying instru- 
ents was taken to the hotel to 
show how instruction is being 
© rried on with it. In addition 
to the above demonstration, a 
sciection was played by the 
thm band. Margaret Mc- 
Leod danced the Valse Gra- 
Gieuse and Eleanor Morrison 
and Robert Thompson did a 
Spanish Dance. The pupils 
then found their way to an ice 
cream parlour where they did 
justice toa treat from the Ro- 
tarians, Miss Bell climaxed the 
afternoon by entertaining her 
pupils at her apartment, and in 
the words of Shakespeare (?) a 
800d time was had by all. 


THE ASSOCIATION 

The April session of the As- 
sociation of Teachers and In- 
Structors was held on the 5th 
inst, the President, Miss Nurse, 
in the c! . The first item on 
the progr: je was some excel- 
lent concert singing by a num- 
ber of pupils, the'solo part in one 
selection being sung in almost 
perfect tone and melody by Al- 
bert Lavalle. To outsiders this 


acquirement is an almost as-. 


tounding revelation, and to us 
who are accustomed to Jt, it is 
an ever-renewed, wonder and 
pleasure. 

Superintendent Fetterly then 
read to the Association the re 
port of Inspector Clarke and the 
recommendations of Dr. Amoss, 
both of which appear oe 


in this issue. 

A very enjoyable ical 
ection was given by our talent- 
ed ladies’ - chorus, consisting of 
Misses Tett, Card, Rathbun, 
Reddick, Lally, Leacock, Daly, 
and Brown. This fine choir was 
organized and is conducted by 
Mr. Gordon, and we doubt if it 
can be excelled, if equalled, in 
any school on.the continent. 

The main feature of the pro- 
gramme was the address given 
by Miss Young, referred to at 
more length on page four. In 
introducing the speaker, Miss 
Nurse extended to her a most 
hearty welcome, as a distin- 
guished Belleville citizen, as a 
personal friend and because of 
the great interest she had al- 
ways taken in this School. They 
all admired her fine scholastic 
attainments and were proud 
that her talents had been recog- 
nized by her appointment to the 
Normal School Staff. 

When the hearty and long-con- 
tinued applause at the close of 
Miss Young’s address had sub- 
sided, Mis Ford on behalf of the 
Association, expressed their ap- 
preciation of her most interest- 
ing address, to which they had 
long been looking forward. It 
gave evidence of extended re- 
search and a rare acquaintance 
with Canadian authors, and they 
were very grateful that she had 
permitted: them to share some- 
what in the information‘she had 
gleaned, in which, as teachers, 
they were all so greatly interest- 
ed. 

Miss Deannard and Ford then 
entertained the Association and 
the several invited guests to a 
delightful lunch. 


1- 


THE HOCKEY BANQUET 

On Tuesday evening, March 27, 
the Annual Hockey Banquet was 
held in the dining room of the 
School, thirty-seven _ sitting 
down to the sumptuous repast. 
These comprised the winning 
team of each group—Juniors, 
Intermediates. and Seniors—as 
well as the captains of the run- 
ners-up, and the managers of 
the hockey sports. 

After each course had been 
satisfactorily stowed away, Mr. 
Cunningham, Convenor of the 
Hockey Committee, who most 
acceptably presided over the 
proceedings, extended his hear- 
ty congratulations to the winn- 
ing teams, and expressed his 
gratification at the fine spirit of 
good sportsmanship that pre- 
vailed throughout all of the con- 
tests. He suggested that next 


session @ shop league be organ- 


ized, with a trophy to be com- 
peted for. He then called upon 
the captains of the senior groups 
—-Glen Harrison, captain of the 
winning team, the Shamrocks, 
and Willie Burlie and Earl Mel- 
oche, captains\of the runners up 
—the Quakers and the Hawks, 
who responded as follows: 


When the senior league was 
organized for hockey the boys 
chose me as a captain. I did my 
best to help my team to win the 
championship. In the final we 
played Burlie’s team. They were 
three hard games and we were 
lucky to win the championship. 
We have certainly enjoyed this 
lovely banquet to-night. 

Glen Harrison. 

As captain of my team Iam 
happy to tell you how glad I am 
that a banquet has been provid- 
ed for us. We had a very good 


hockey league this winter, and 


the teams were evenly matched. 
Although my team did not win 
the championship every player 
on my team did his best. .Some 
of us could play better than 
others but we know that com- 
bination and team play is of 
much more use than starring. 
Again on behalf of-my team I 
say “thanks” for this banquet. 

illie Burlie. 

I thank the committee for in- 
viting me to such a nice ban- 
quet. It was tough luck my 
team losing to the Shamrocks in 
the sudden death game. My 
team congratulates the Sham- 
rocks whg beat the Quakers in 
the finals’to win our school hoc- 
key champfonship. 

Earl Meloche. 

Mr. Stratton moved a vote of 
thanks to Mrs. McCluggage for 
the fine banquet she had provid- 
ed, and to the waitresses for 
their efficient and willing ser- 
vices. Mr. Stratton. who had so 
capably managed the Intermed- 
iate and Junior games, then 
asked the captains to say a few 
words. 

Bud Hawthorne, captain of 
the Intermediate champions, 
the Canadiens, and the captains 
of the competing teams—W. 
Graham of the Maroons, G. 


Thorburn of the Senators and. 


O. Dailiboust, spoke briefly, as 
below: 

Last fall the Intermediate 
Hockey League was organized. 
During the winter the weather 
was so fine thatt we had plenty 
of hockey. We all tried to do 
our best and we succeeded in 
capturing the 
Championship in the play offs. 

. Buddy Hawthorne. 

I,am one of fthe captains in 
the Intermediate Hockey, chosen 
by the big boys and my team is 
called Maroons We tried very 
hard to beat the Canadiens but 
lost. I congratulate them the 
winners.- Thanks for inviting 
me to the banquet. W. Graham. 

#Iam one of the captains in the 
Intermediate Hockey, chosen by 
the boys. I congratulate the 
Canadiens for winning in the 
play offs. Thanks for inviting 
me to the banquet. 

Grant Thorburn. 

Before the hockey season was 
begun, the big boys chose the in- 
termediate and junior boys to be 
players and then chose their 
captains. I was surprised to be 


Intermediate ; 


chosen as a captain. I tried 
hard to help my team win. I 
congratulate the Canadiens who 
won in the play offs. Thanks- 
for inviting me to the banquet. 
Oliver Dailleboust. 

These were followed by the 
captains of the Junior group— 
M. Wilson, of the winning team, 
the Junior Canadiens, K. Ansley, 
of the Maple Leafs and “Carl 
Wolfe, of the Senators: 

I am proud of my winning 
team. I did my best to help my 
team. Thanks. M. Wilson. 

I am the captain of the Maple 
Leafs. It is too. bad my team 
lost. I congratul the Cana- 
diens for winning’in the play 
offs. Thanks for inviting me to 
the banquet. Ken Ansley. 

I am the captain of the Ott- 
awas. I tried to help my team - 
to win, but we lost. I congra 
ulate the Canadiens for wil 
in the play offs. Carl Wolfe. 

Mr. Blanchard said the boys 
should be very grateful to Mr. 
Cunningham and Mr. Stratton 
for the fine work they did in or- 
ganizing and managing the hoc- 
key contests, to Mr. Fetterly for 
his interest and- encouragement 
of the sports and for providing 
the pupils with the necessary 
equipment and opportunities for 
practice. He hoped the boys did 
and would show their apprecia- 
tion’ to all those who had aided 
them. < . { 

Mr. Archibald Chairman of 
the Boys’ Athletic Committee, 
also added a few words of con- 
gratulation. 

Mr. Fetterly said all of the 
players were to be congratulat- 
ed on the spirit of good .sports- 
manship they had all displayed 
in the contests, and also for the 
excellent deportment they _had 
shown at the banquet and the 
very creditable speeghes the 
captains had made. He was 
much gratified at the enthusi- 
asm and spirit of cooperation 
and good will they had shown. 
He wished them every success in 
baseball for the coming season. 

The banquet was closed by , 
pupils reciting in concert, “God 
Save the King”. 


When The Slip Gets By 
The typographical Tor is a 
slippery thing a: sly, 

You can hunt till you are dizzy, 

but it somehow will get by. 
Till the forms are off the presses 
it is strange how still it 
keeps; 
It shrinks down in a corner and 
it never stirs or peeps, 
That typographical error, 
small for human eyes, 
Till the ink is on the paper, 
when it grows to mountain 
size. 
The boss. he stares with horror, 
then he grabs his hair and 
groans; 
The copy reader drops his head 
upon his hands and moans— 
The remainder of the issue may 
be clean as clean can be, git 
But that typographical grror is 
the only thing you see. 
—Knoxville (Ia.) Express. . 


too 


The Ford Motor Co., and sev- 
eral other leading firms of De- 
troit, have given assurances 
that in calling back old em- 
ployes, a proportionate number 
of the deaf and other physically 
handicapped will be included. 


EE EIS 


I, got a letter from my brother 
George. He told me that my dog: 
Blackie died. I was sorry. Perhaps 
George took a picture of it, so | shall 
Seitwhea Lgo home. 

Last Saturday I got two letters from 
my brother George and my father. 
My father sent one dollar to me. I 
was glad. My father is kind te me. I 
love my family. George told me that 
he got a job. He works all night in 
Windsor. My family are glad because 
George got a job. I got a box from | 
my. father and mother I gotoranges, | 
acandy rabbit, some candies, stock- | 
ings, undefwear, anda pretty hat. 1 | 
was pleased. 1 was glad to get it Hi 
George told me that my mother would } 
send anew dress to me after Easter. 


Classroom Locals 


ee anne 


Boyce’s for the holidays I was sur- 
prised that he will help them make 
maple syrup. I like maple syrup very 
much 

| My mother told me that she will get 
|up tosee me soon. 1 don’t know 
when she will come up to see me. 
She will buy anew coat, dress, hat 
and shoes for me when she comes. 
shall be gladto see her. Hazel Blair. 


One day Miss Totton toek us to 
Belleville. We went to her sister's 
house. 

Baby Barbara waved herhand at us. 
She laughed. She rocked in herlittle 
tocking-chair. She heard the piano 
and tried to dance. We liked to watch 
her. She is pretty. She has light, curly 


I shall be happy. Olga Bostnari. ; 


My mother went to Toronto and | 
got me a new pair of,shoes, She sent | 
them to me. They were two small. | 
Miss Deannard will change them for 
me. 

My mother, father and_ sister will | 
come to visit me some Saturday when | 
the weather is warmer and we shall go | 
for a picnic. | shall be glad. 

Inez. Harris. 


1 gota letter from my sister, My 
litle friend Lois fell on the stove and | 
burned her face. 1 was sorry for her. 
1 saw three robins on the ground to- 
day. They looked at a worm and then | 
flew away. [ am glad spring has 
come. Hlva Richardson 


I made an ironing board for my 
mother in manual training. 1 think 
she will be glad. [ like to work in 
the shop very much 

Britton Grimoldby. 


1 got a letter and 


sLast_ Monday 
eight pictures from my mother. 


opened and read my letter. | looked 
at the pictures of my dog Fin. 1 was 
happy. I liked them. 1 gota 


from mothertoo. | gut some cakes, 
eggs, candy egus, Haster candies, a 
candy rabbit and a candy fish. I was 
very glad to have them for Faster. 
Carl Wolfe 


Last Saturday I gota letter andhfitty 
cents from my mother. | was glad 
togetit. [am weaving a pretty: scart 
in the household science Class. It is 
white, green and blue, | like to work 
at my loom. Lila Eaton 


Last Friday I got « box from home 

It was a pretty Easter egg. | showed 

it to my friend Mabel. she said it 

was very nice. “After a while | gave 

some of it to Mabel. She thanked 
me very much Weenjoyed it 

Beatrice Cook 


I got two boxes from my sister and 
mother and | got two lovely cards. 
I gave one card tomy chum Violet. 
She was surprised. | got three candy 
hens, two candy -tabbits, East 
three toy chickens and one t 
[liked them very much. 
candy to Violet. Made’ 


I got two boxes from my father I 
gota big Easter rabbit and roller skates 
Feot a letter from my brother Sohn 
March 29th was his birthday. My 
uncle took him to Toronto for the day 
He hada good time. George Traini 


Easter candy from 
e is very kind co me. 
Harold Rowe 


I got a box 0 
my mother. 
I was happy. 


Last Tuesday I got two letters from 
Mary Barton and my mother. My 
mother told me that my brother Dan- 
nie went down to Uncle Johnnie 


| Ruth went there with them. 


hair and blue eyes. She had a pink 
dress anda pink sweater. After a while 
we said, ‘* Good bye, "’ to her. Then 
we studied the city. Miss Totton 
went into a store and bought some 
candies for us. | bought some gum 
for Harry. We rode home in the bus. 

Ernest Walton. 


Last Friday Ruth's mother and 
father came to see her. Her mother 


land father wanted me to go to their 


place but I couldn't go because I had to 


| go to the Hotel Quinte to play in the 


band. They went home again and 
Last 
Monday they came back to the O.S. D. 


Violet Salminen. 


Last Monday morning Miss Thom- 

Miss Reid and Miss Irene Reid 
sned our skirts and middies. Miss 
Thomas told us to dress up We 
said, “Allright.” We ran_ to the 
bedroom and dressed up. Then we 
went to the assembly-room. We 
learned to play the band. We went 
to the dining-room for our dinner. 
‘After dinner we rode in the bus\to 
Hotel Quinte. Then went upstairs 


in the elevator and took off our coats | 


and put them on the bed. 
Miss Keeler asked me if I had a tie. 
{told herthat | had none. Then we 
went down stairs and went to the din- 
ing-room.- We played the band and 
sang, We saw two boys boxing three 
times. We clapped our hands. Then 
we went to Dickens’ lunch room for 
ice cream. We ate it. It was very 
good. Miss Bell asked us to come to 
her place. We were excited. We 
walked to Miss Bell’s place She was 
very kind to us. We played cards and 
had a lot of fun. Then we had a very 
good supper. After supper Mr. Gor- 
don took us to John St. Church to see 
the pipe organ. Mr. Gordon played 
it for us. He is very clever. Then we 
went to Miss Bel!’s place. Miss Daly 
took Hazel Blair, Margaret Krause 
and me to O. S. D. inher car. We 
thanked Miss Bell very much for her 
party. Wehad a very good time. 

Ethel Mary Hooey. 


I.ast Saturday 1 got a box from 
home. I was very glad to get it. [got 
a big rabbit and an egg. Nick sent them 
to me. [ate them and they were very 
good. Wanda Wozick. 


ana hat 


Niagara River ows from Lake 
Erie into Lake, Ontario. It flows 
North. Niagara Falls is on Niagara 
River. It is very pretty. Many 
people go to see Niagara Falls every 
year. The boats can not go over the 
Niagara Falls, so. some _men made a 


very large canal near Niagara River 


from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. All 
| the boats go through Welland Canal. 
We made a sand map of Niagara 
Riverand Welland Canal. We made 


a very nice bridge and railway tracks. | 


T} lunch with us. 


Last Monday we went to the hotel 


Quinte. We sat down in the dining 
room. We watched the peeple 
dance. We saw two boys boxing. 


We playedthe band and sang. Then 
we went to Dickens’ store and had 
ieé-cream. Miss Bell asked us if we 
wanted to goto herhome. Weall 
said “‘Yes."’ We wentto Miss Bell's 
home. We played games. Then 
we had lunch. When we began to 
eat Mr. Gordon came and had some 
Then he took us 
over ‘to his church and showed us 
how te play the pipe organ. Then 
we came back to Miss Bell's house 
She phoned fer a taxi to come and 
take us tothe O.S. D. Hecame 
and brought us to the O. S.D. We 
had a good time. Bertha Patrick. 


I got a box for Easter from my 
mother and father. I got aletter, Easter 
eggs, some notepaper, other things and 
a toy rabbit with its wagon. I read the 
letter. 


I gota box from my Aunt Floss on 
Apr.3rd. 1 got a letter, two chocolate 
chickens, Easter eges and other things. 
I was gladto get them. 


My Auntie Annie will send mea 
new sweater and a skirt. I. shall be 
very glad. Jessie E Auld. 


I got anew dress ina box from 
home. Miss Reid called me and I tried 
it on. It fits all right but itis long. I turr.- 
edup the hem. Ivisnice. It is made of 
blue silk. I was glad to get it. Olga 
told me that it is very nice. I thanked 
her. My family did not came to sec 
me at Easter. I think they will come 
to see me later when the weather is 
warm. Gladys Webb.* 


1 got a letter from my sister, 
Elizabeth 
bought a_new velocipede for Hannic. 
Ithas three wheels. Hannie likesto ride 
onit.  Itis red and has yellow wheels. 
Perhaps Hannie will let me ride on it 
next summer. | was glad to get it. 

Margaret Krause. 


Last Monday after dinner we went 
to the assembly-room. Mr. Flagler put 
the music stands into the bus and we 
rode to Hotel Quinte. We sat down 
in the dining-room and watched a man 
take a rather big piece’ of ice and hold 
it in his hands. Another man talked 
about it. Allthe people laughed. Two 
men pretended totelephone. A big boy 
danced. It was a good dance. Then 
we played the band. All the people 
clapped their hands. We talked abour 
**Baa, Baa, Black Sheep’* and ‘‘Jack 
and Jill.” “Two boys boxed three 
times. They were tired. “Then we 
went to Miss Bell's place We played 
cards and had lots of fun. We had 
lunch and then came back to O. S. D. 

4 Anna M. Hedden. 


Last Monday I got a box from my 
aunt. There were checolates in it. 
| 1 lost my twenty-five cents that I had 
Jin my poeket. 
that she would buy me an Easter hen. 
[was happy to get it. | ate half of it. 
Late the tail. 1 put the box of choco- 
lates in a little-room. 

Keith Wakefield, 


Last Tuesday at 5.20 o'clock we 
changed our clothes.. We went tothe 
dining-room for a banquet. Karl and 
Kenneth were captains. Their teams 
lost. My team are champions. | made a 
speech about my hockey team and the 
boys clapped. We sang, “‘God Save 
the King’? ‘with Mr. Blanchard. We 
had a very good time. Mr.. Stratton 
told me that I shall play hockey next 
| year. I was very glad. 

Michael F. Wilson. 


She told me thac my father’ 


ani 

Easter eggs and alittle bex of candy in 
it. JohniMc Gee helped me'to ex 
them. Then I helped him to eat his 
candy. I was full. Charlie Knight. 


Two weeks ago Wednesday I re- 
ceived apestcard from Ralph McGil: 
very. was surprised. He told me 
that his mother died on March 11th. 
Iknow that he was sad. Hetold me 
‘that his uncle and aunt lived in Mas- 
Yon last year. He hopes they will come 
home. Lloyd Sproul. 


_Isaw some robins in the trees but [ 
could not hear them sing. Iam glad 
te see them back here from the South. 
We shall have warm weather soon. 

Lee Bostnari, 


On March 31 the big boys played 
football the first time this year. “They 
wanted to play it. They told me that 
they thought it best to play it but they 
would rather play baseball. I did not 
like it either. Leonard Byers.” 


Marion Storring took me home with™ © 
her for Easter. We had a good time. 
We played many gafnes with her bro- 
thers. We helped her mother wash 
dishes and sweep the floor. We play- 
ed with the dog. We came back to 
O.S. D. on Monday afternoon, 
Manion’s mother was very kind to 
invite me to her home. _[ hope that 
Marion will visit me in Toronto some 
time. Margaret Shepherd. 


es 


I got some candjes, gum, bananas, 
oranges, nuts, apples, two candy rab- 
bits, eges and a letter from my father 
last Saturday. My mother and father did 
not come to see me Easter Sunday. 
Perhaps they will come after a while. 

Charles Graziano. 


Last Sunday Lee and I wanted to 
visit the new building. We went to 
Mr. Fetterly’s residence. Lee knocked 
on the door. A woman opened it. 
We asked her where Mr. Fetterly 
was She told us that he went away. 
We couldn c visit the new building so 
we went to the city for a walk. 

: Ernest Cust. 


Last Saturday morning I got a box 
trom my father for Easter. He sent 
me some Easter eggs, a can of toffee, 
a pair of silk stockings, some envelopes 
and writing paper, some candies, four 
packages of gum and some, funny 
papers. Mary Dowkoszya. 


William Kiniski gave me an eve. 
It was painted for Easter. It was pret- 
cy. I put it into my pocket and ran 
outdoors. The egg bounced out of 
my pocket on the sidewalk. Te broke 
and ran all over the sidewalk, Atcet 
a while I missed it. | looked around 
and saw it onthe sidewalk. I laughed. 

Ernest Walton. 


I got four boxes. I got a rabbit, an 
Easter egg, an orange, some peanut- 
butter, some cake, new trousers and a 
coat. Bert Styles. 


I got a box. I got arabbit, a choco- 
late girl and an egg. ~ 
Isobel Richardon. 


Abti_ Laine was very happy to et 
a letcer and twenty-five cents from his 
brother. He says he is going to buy 
some hockey gum. _ 


Harold Coomber's aunt Avis is 
very kind. She sent a big parcel of 
funny papers and a bar to him. 


Bertha Canning was pleased with 
the letter card and five cents from her 
sister. 


Evaline Billings is very proud that 
her baby brother has four teeth. 


| Gerald Clarke enjoyed the Valen- 
| tines,from his sister and cousins. 
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Dr. Amoas’ Survey and Re- 
commendations 
- (Continued from Page 2) 
(f): ‘That graduates of former 
years be cireularized to ascertain lines 
‘of occupation which may be success- 


_ fully pursued by the deaf. 


(g) That encouragement be 
given graduates and graduating stu- 
dents to form an organization for the 
deaf similar to the ‘successfully oper- 
ating organization- fer the. blind and 
that two of the functions of such an 
organization be (I) to advise as to 
types of employment which may be 
pursued (U1) to assist in making place- 
ments in industry. 


(h) That before extensive 
changes in vocational instruction are 
made consideration should be given (i) 
to the number of pupils who can pro- 
fitably pursue regular technical courses. 
(ii), to the possibility of training such 
students in the regular technical schools 
of the Province. (iii) to a study of 
home localities of students and grad- 
uates. 


Mention should be made of the 
evident health enjoyed by all the child- 
ren examined, their happy state of 
mind, the cleanliness of their bodies, 
the neatness of their clothing and the 
politeness of their bearing. While 
anumber of classes were visited for the 
purpose of obtaining certain data re 
standards and progress and no regular 
inspection was made one could not 
help but notice the spendid discipline 
in evidence throughout the scheol and 
the excellent methods ef teaching em- 
ployed more particularly in the primary 
rooms. The spirit of enthusiasm and 
cooperatien existing among the staff 
likewise attracted attention. 


Appreciation is expressed of the 
earnest cooperation and many cour- 
tesies extended by Mr. Fetterly, Miss 
Ford and the members-of the Staff 


” during the progress of this survey. 


As Others See Us 
Report af our Official Inxpector, He J. 
Clarke, BoA. 


Following is the report of H. J. 
Clarke, B.A. to Mr. Fetterly of his 
official iuspection of this School, com- 
pleted during the latter partof March: 


Having completed my inspection of 
the several departments of Ontario 
School for the Deaf for the session 
1933-1934, in accordance with in- 
structions from The Honourable, The 
Minister of Education, I herewith 
submit my report for your considera- 
tion, together with certain comments 
and recommendations. 


I. 


LERARY CLASSES. 


As you are already.aware, I visited 
cach of these classes twice; once in 
the Autumn and again in March, 
making the inspection exactly similar 
to that in the ordinary Public Schools. 


In the Junior and Intermediate De- 
partments, due to the fact that you 
have at presenc a heavy registration, the 
mbers in the various classes are 
arger than usual, possibly larger than 
is desirable for the best results, but I 
sce no way to avoid it at present. As 
long as you are required to accept into, 
your school all deaf children irrespec- 
tive of their mentality, there is no 
anternative but to arrange classes for 
tetarded children, but it is my judg- 
ment that none of the auxiliary cases 
should get beyond the ary or 
Junior Department so far as their 
literary training is concerned. In this 
respect, | agree heartily with the 


Tecommendations of Dector Amos. | School for the Deaf and an ordinary 
These unfortunate children can be Public School, can never be fairly 
given a good deal of valuable training | 


in Vocational Classes, and you are do-| since the hearing child has an un- 
aveidable advantage. There is one 


ing much for them, but they prefit | 


PTE ERT 


little by literary training beyond cer- 
tain limits. [t would be a bappy solu- 
tion, if provision could be made for 
those of low mentality, either here or| 
elsewhere, where they would be sep- 
arated from those of nermal mental- 
ity. Such a segregation would do much 
for your school. 


In spite of the handicaps under 
which you and your staff of teachers 
are working, I saw teaching ef a very 
high orderof efficiency, and witnessed 
results that in years gone by, would 
have been deemed impossible. I have 
nothing but commendation for your 
teaching staff, all of whom would rank 
high among teachers of similar grades 
in the Public School system. It goes 
without saying that thei success isina 
large measure due to the efficient train- 
ing that is given to them along the spec- 
ial lines required in teaching the deaf by 
Miss Ford whose reputation as a teach-. 
er of the Deaf is by no means‘confines 


to Canada,. and further is enhanced by | 


the excellent spirit of co-operation that 
is evident throughout the school. 


I was pleased to note the stress being 
put on Mental Arithmetic by several 
teachers in the Primary and Intermedi- 
ate Departments. Generally speaking 
the results in written work in these 
Departments have been satisfactory 
for the children of average mentality, 
but the solving of problems seemed to 
give considerable difficulty. Observa- 
tion would indicate that the difficulty is 
largely a matter of language, rather 
than arithmetic. These children lack 
the experience gained by hearing 
children in the little transactions carried 
out when they go to the corner grocery 
for mother. I am_ satisfied that the 
attention now being given to this sub- 
ject will amply justify itself, for after 
all is said and done, the education of 
the deaf is very largely a matter of giv- 
ing them language. It seems to be im- 
possible for one unacquainted with 
these children and their difficulties, to 
grasp the fact, thatthey come to you 
entirely without language. It is so 
easy to assume that because they can 
make themselves understood by natural 
signs, they have a certain amount 
of language, but of course this isa 
mistaken idea, for while signs may con- 
vey very clearly, certain ideas, they are 
in no proper ‘sense, language. All 
that they have in the way of language 
must be given to them by their teach- 
ers. It must therefore necessarily 
follow, that a yreat proportion of the 
teachers’ time and attention, must be 
devoted to imparting language. How 
well they are succeeding in this, can 
only be appreciated by visiting the 
classes for extended periods, as I have 
been privileged to do for the past 
twenty-six years. When I look back 
to conditions as they were when [ 
made my first inspection and compare 
them with present conditions, I can 
truly saythat a miracle has been per- 
formed. [he manner in which these 
children of average mentality read the 
lips and then reply in vocal speech, is 
truly marvellous. 


In-my last report I stated that there 
was too large a step between the senior 
class in the Intermediate Department, 
and. the Senior Department. [ am 
pleased to note that that ‘‘gap’’ has 
been satisfactorily bridged, and in my 
judgment the adjustment has made 
decided improvement in the school. 
The whole organization is now par- 
elle] with the Public Scheol, as far as | 
circumstances will permit. From the 
fact, however, that hearing children 
get so much of their education from 
others than their regular teachers, a 


compared on’ any arbitrary standard, 


thing about your scheol that I some- 


times envy. It is the close attention 
given by your pupils. I have many 
times said that if we could get the 
same attention from hearing children, 
our progress would be much more 
marked than it now is. Thete child- 
ren exert every power they possess to 
get what the teacher is tryingto give 
them, and this does a lot te remove 
the handicap under which they are 
placed. 

The Senior Department comprising 
Junier and ‘Senior Fourth Book and 
twe classes doing Lower School work, 
appears to be in capable hands. I see 
no reason why tlie five whe are looking 
forward to High School Entrance, 
should not be granted certificates. 
What I saw of their work impressed 
me as being above the average of the 
last year or two, and if they remain 
with you after passing, they should be 
able to\do very good work in the 
ccondary School subjects. {haveno 
hesitation whatever in approving of 
their work in Group I of High School 
Entrance. 

Vocational Ciasses. 

I visited the various “‘Shops” not 
only for the purpose of seeing the 
nature of the occupations they are 
being taught, but also to observe how 
much language the students are getting. 
I am pleased to,tell you that every ef- 
fort is being made to give the language. 
of the trade by each of the instructors. 

In the Print Shop, the boys are learn- 
ing how to turn out first class jd 
work, and the school paper, “The 
Canadian’ which is printed twice 
each month in this shop is a credit to 
any office. A large part of this little 
paper is set up on the Linotype, so 
that the boys are learning the practice 
of a modern printing offige. 

The Instructor in the Shoe Shop is 
doing careful work with the boys 
under his care. I saw them doing very 
neat repair work, and was intormed 
that different of the boys can con- 
struct a creditable pair of shoes if sup- 
plied with the leather as it comes from 
the tannery. The training these boys 
are getting, may readily be a means 
of livelihood to them, when they leave 
you. 

The Carpenter Shop under Mr O'- 
Hara, is giving the boys a good know- 
ledge of Cabinet Making and general 
carpenter work. Some of the pieces 
turned out by these boys would be a 
welcome addition to sny home, and 
the workmanship is of the best. 

I saw very fine examples of the work 
of the boys in Manual Training under 
the guidance of Mr. Stratton and Mr. 
Vaughan. _ I wish particularly to com- 
mend the work that Mr. Vaughan is 
doing with the boys under his care. 
Ie isa class that requires unlimited 
patience and kindness, and he eaves 
nothing to be desired in this respect. 
“Theaboys apparently are very fond of 
him, and they are turning out very 
nice work. 

GexerAL REMARKS 


The Rhythm work has now’passed 
the stage when itis a show subject, 
and is now an integral part of the 
instruction. The benefits that were 
hoped for from this training ate now 
being fully realized in many ways. At 
each yisit, | am deeply interested in 
fdking the advances that.are being 
made in this Departmenc. This year 
under Mr. Gordon I note consider- 
able advance. To an outsider it would 


| be incredible if [ told him that a class 


of deaf children actually sang choruses 
and that two deaf children actually 
sang a duet. They did nevertheless 
and with more expression than some 
hearing people give when they try to 
sing. And although they could not 
hear it themselves, they evidently en- 
jeyed it. 
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Before I conclude, [ would like to 
refer briefly to the excellent articles that 
have appeared in ““The Canadian’’ 
dealing with’ Canada. They reflect. 
crediton the Editor who has for se 
Jeng devoted his life to the education 
of the deaf of this Province. 

Since this is nota public report, or 
rather arepert to the public, it is not 
necessary that I enumerate the many 
things that I saw that are being done 
forthese children. But if the parents 
could see the almost motherly interest 
your teachers take in these little people 
who are separated from their mothers 
for menths ata time, it-would convince 
them that their children are well cared 
for and happy. The little birthday 
parties and other touches of affecti 
are very affecting to me and must be 
you who see it all the time. 

After my long experience in connec- 
tion with this school, I wish to tell 
you that I am satisfied that you are do- 
ing all that is in your power to send out 
these children, prepared for the battle 
of life, and.it is a battle under present 
conditions. With financial conditions 
improving, we will hope that ere long 
you will get the proper housing for 
your Vocational Classes, and thus have 
a greater opportunity to train these 
committed to your care. 

In conclusion let me express my 
appreciation of the many kindnesses 
of the staff and the officials. 

The Use of the Dictionary 

The right use of the dictionary is an 
art that should be acquired in the or- 
dinary school coufse. As one of the 
supports of the educational structure it . 
should be given its place along with the 
spelling lesson according to authorities 
who have expressed themselves on the 
subject. An educational journal re- 
cently quoted a prominent New York 
business man as saying that the know- 
ledge he had gained from the study of 
the dictionary in leisure time had 
been as valuable as his university 
course. 

The same journal set forth the A BC 
of the use of the dictionary as it,should 
be taught in the schools. Of course ® 
the order of the letters of the alphabet 
is the first lesson to be impressed on 
the learner. The arrangement of the 
letters should be fixed in the memory 
as is that of numbers 

Following the lesson on the location 
of each of the alphabetical divisions of 
the dictionary the respective position 
of words beginning with the same letter 
are learned. It takes some time, espec- 
ially for the:deaf pupil, to understand 
how the exact location of a word tg 
determined by the letters that follow it\_ 
initial. 

Other steps in acquiring skill in the 
use of that most useful book, as given 
by the aforementioned publication, 
are: thes noting of the words at the 
top of each page’and their significence, 
the study of diacritical markings, the 
different meaning of words, the division 
of words into syllables, preferred spell- 
ings, the formation of plurals, the der- 
ivation of words, capitalization, and 
abbreviations. 


The ‘‘dictionary habit’’ is certainly 
a good one, though one should not 
become a slave to it, and it can hardly 
be urged too strongly on the deaf. 
During the study hour at schools for 
the deaf, pupils frequently call on the 
teacher in charge for the explanation 
ef words that they should be able to 
look up for themselves in the diction- 
ary. We have often seen a pupil read- 
ing a library book with an open diction- 
ary at his or her hands. Such depend- 
ence on the dictionary by the learner 
with a very limited vocabulary should 
not be discouraged as ir indicates that 
he is not skipping the hard words but 
is on. the road to the mastery of Eng- 
lish. —Alabama Messenger. 
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(Continued from Page 1) culture, because by its means was of excellent repute, honest, 


what it was when it lived in the Plant 


raging, burning sun; and now 
T’ve blown it out. Blown out 
the sun! I call matches sun- 
sticks. For every match on this 
earth is tipped with a bit of the 
genuine real sun. The sun 
lighted my pipe for.me. Ain't 
that a wonder to of? But 
people don’t think. Nobody 
thinks, except sailors and par- 
rots. Here, take your matches— 
only matches! One cent a box— 
common matches! Yes; but 
suck five or six of these heads. 
and you’d be dead—killed by 
the sun!” 
_ “That’s so,” said the parrot 
gravely. “It’s a miracle, a mir- 
acle, a’ miracle!” 

The boys burst out laughing. 

“Thanks for the light,” said 
the sailor, walking away smok- 
ing his pipe. 


THE MAGIC OF A PIECE OF 
COAL 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
the vanilla with which meny a 
favorite dish of yours is flavored 
is made from coal? Will you 
believe that. most of the dyes 
which have stained the fabrics 
of your clothes, that the naph- 
tha and benzine which your 
tailor uses in removing stains, 
and that even the sweetest per- 
fumes, are all of them deriva- 
tives of coal? 

It was once said by a scien- 
tist, that coal is “buried sun- 
shine.” This describes with 
simple forceful directness the 
real nature of the vast black de- 
posits that constitute the very 
life of our industries. Every one 
knows that coal is of vegetable 
-prigin, and that plant life can 
not exist without the sun. Some 
hundreds of thousands of years 
ago, when this earth was cover- 
ed with dense forests, the sun 
began its work of converting the 
carbonic-acid ga$ of the atmos- 
phere into solid carbon, and tree 
and plant began to store up its 
energy. Year by year, the leaves, 
twigs and branches which “flour- 
ished under the sun’s warmth 
and light dropped at the foot of 
each tree, and formed beds of 
peat after they had accumulated 
in sufficient quantities. Layer 
upon layer of vegetable mater- 
ial piled up, until the pressure 
on the underlying masses ‘com- 
pacted them into what we now 
term coal. The internal heat of 
the earth, then much more in- 
tense than now. drove off some 
of the gases and made the 
change more complete. Some- 
thing of the enormous extent of 
ancient coal-fofming jungles 
may be conceived, when it is 
said that our present forests 
would produce only two or three 
inches of coal if they, too, were 
subjected to a carbonizing pro- 
cess. 

The magicians who have 
wrought wonders with coal are 
the gas-maker and the chemist. 
If coal is burnt in the open air, 
heat is produced and nothing 
left but a little ash. Burn it in 
a closed vessel, however, and 
marvellous changes occur. In 
the first place coal-gas is_pro- 
duced, which after having been 
collected and chemically treated 
is supplied to every city home. 
Futhermore, ammonia is obtain- 


its can be artificially sup- 
plied with the oxygen they need. 
‘Then again, asphalt is produced, 
much used in road-making, al- 
though the gas-retort is not the 
chief source of its supply. Last- 
ly,a black, noisome ooze is col- 
lected which goes by the name 
of “coal-tar.” It is this chem- 
ist’s wand, transformed into 
the most widely different sub- 
stances imaginable. 

Every hue of nature has been 
extracted from this foul-smell- 
ing coal tar, and in addition 
many beautiful colors utterly 
unlike anything to be found in 
nature have been charmed out 
of it. To such proportions has 
the coal-tar industry grown that 
natural dyes are nowadays rare- 
ly employed. Splendid reds of 
all shades, delicate blues, rich 
greens, exquisite yellows, warm 
browns and dead blacks are now. 
all obtained from coal. The dyes 
thus artificially made are num- 
bered by thousands. Hardly a 
week passes but the discovery of 
a new one is chronicled by sci- 
entific journals. 


The chemist has succeeded in| 


obtaining more from coal than 
these rainbow hues. Had he not 
made his minute analysis of coal, 
modern surgery might not have 
achieved its striking successes, 
so rapidly, for he enriched its 
stock of drugs with carbolic, a 
most valuable antiseptic. 

The wonders of coal do not 
cease here. A way has been de- 
vised of extracting from it many 
of the rapid developers so widely 
used by photographers. Beside 
these, there have also been dis- 
covered the perfumes to which 
reference has been already made 
—perfumes just as fragrant as 
the natural odors of flowers, 
from which, indeed, they cannot 
be distinguished by smell. The 
host of artificial flavors which 
has been mentioned has com- 
pletely displaced natural prod- 
ucts. True’fruit-flavors are rare- 
ly employed nowadays, witting- 
ly. Their place is taken by coal- 
tar derivatives which are exact- 
ly the same in taste and chemi- 
cal composition. Among the 
more remarkable of these is sac- 
charin, sweeter than sugar sev- 
eral hundred times and quite in- 
dispensable in the treatment of 
certain diseases that are caused 
by an excess of sugar in the sys- 
tem. 

The coal bin in the cellar, then, 
contains not simply fuel, but 
other things that are indispen- 
sible in daily life. Consciously, 
we burn it as fuel; unconsciously 
we eat it,with our highly flavor- 
ed ices and pastries, paint our 
pictures with it, employ it in dy- 
ing our fabrics, in healing our 
sick and killing our enemies. A 
piece of coal is therefore more 
than “buried sunshine.” It is a 
palette of gorgeous colors, a me- 
dicine chest of potent drugs, a 
whole arsenal of terrible explo- 
sives, a vial ‘of delicious flavor 
and a garden of perfumes; the 
most_ protean, variegated sub- 
stance in the world.—Cosmopo- 
litan. 


HOW THE ART OF PRINTING 
WAS DISCOVERED 
Some five hundred years ago 
there was living in the old Dutch 
town of Haarlem a man by the 


neighbors. He was the sacristan so year after year Laurence Cos: 
of the Church of St. Bavon, and ter kept on working at the mak. 
for that reason he was called ing of type and the printing of | 
Laurence Coster, which means books. : 4 
Laurence the Sacristan. Laurence Coster’s invention 
a mn 
, Laurence was a quiet, learned aid not cost him his life, but it | 
and meditative man, and as he obably shortened his i 
w old and he became a Ps Sap 
Ba ee ee Se aerhere ee an old man when he first’ 
ture. discovered the principle of moy- 
was nothing he liked so well as’ able types and he ee re 
to wander out in the country. hard and led such a confined life 
Best of all, however, he loved to that ne died in a few years. Be- 
frequent the grand ‘old forest, tore he passed away, however, a 
where the trees grew large and young man named Gutenberg 
tall, and Laurence Coster. W88 came to Haarlem and learned | 
fond of wandering round among something of Coster's invention, 
thee mazy receseee and fotng Gutenberg was a shrewd, cun- 
yan paths and thinking of the ning man, and capable, too, and 
e when he was younger and he so improved the art of print- 
used to carve upon the trees the ing that some people attributed | 


name of a young maiden whom the invention of printing to him, 
he knew. When he was tired of put Jonn Gutenberg only ime 


walking he would sit under the proved what Laurence Coster 
shade of some of the huge began, and no one can rob th 
5 e 
beeches and from the bark latter of the glory that was his. 
carve the letters of the alphabet. when we consider what printin 
This was an old habit of his to nas done for the civillzation i 
of 
pass away the time, and he made the world we must regard Laur- 
it a matter of utility by carrying ence Coster as one of the great- 
home the pretty bark letters for st benefactors of the human 
grand-children to play with. race. — Myron Colby. | 
One day something happened. : a 
He chanced to wrap the letters oo 
in a piece of parchment that he ‘ 
had invhis pocketandiwhenhe A REMARKABLE. TIMECIECE 
arrived home was surprised to A curious Clock has been made 7 
see the imprint of several of the by a clockmaker at Warsaw | 
letters very clear and distinct named Goldfadon, who has 
upon the parchment. The sap worked at it six years. The clock | 
exuding from the green bark had represents a railway-station, ” 
acted as ink on the face of the with waiting-rooms for the tra- ~ 
letters. The incident set Laur- veller, telegraph and ticket-off- » 
ence Coster to thinking. ices, a very pretty, well-lighted 
He carved a set of letters with platform, and a flower garden, 
more care than he had the in the centre of which is a 
others, and dipping one side of sprinkling fountain of clear 
them in ink he pressed them on Water. Past the railway-station 
a sheet of parchment. The run the lines. There aré also 
idea was an inspiration, the re- signal-boxes, signals, lights, and 
sult was a print quite as good as reservoirs—in fact, everything 
the block pictures and block that belongs to a railway-sta- 
books which were sold in the tion, to the smallest detail. In 
shops and were the only exam- the cupola of the central tower 
ples of printing known. By an isa clock which shows the time 
accident Laurence Coster had of the place; two clocks in the 
discovered the modern art of side cupolas show the time at 
printing by movable types. New York and Pekin, and on the 
“With enough of these letters two outermost towers areca cal- 
I believe I could print a book,” endar and a barometer. Every 
thought Laurence Coster, “for I quarter of an hour the station 
could arrange and rearrange the begins to show signs of life. 
letters in any order that I wish- First of all, the telegraph ofticial 
ed.” begins to work He despatches 
As long ago as the days of the a telegram stating that the line 
Romans, people had found out is clear. The doors open, and 
how to impress letters on wax, on the platform appear the sta- 
and later a monkish copyist had tionmaster and his assistant, 
learned-how to carve a picture the clerk is seen at the ticket 
or a‘whole page of writing and office, and the pointsmen come 
stamp it on a piece of vellum. out of their boxes and close the 
‘These they called block pictures barriers. A long line of pcople 
and block books. But no one forms at the'ticket office to buy © 
had ever thought of movable tickets; porters carry luggage: 
types till Laurence Coster grasp- the bell is rung. and then out of 
ed the idea from his bark letters the tunnél comes a train, rush- 
of the alphabet. } ing into the station, after the 
Coster now set earnestly to engine has given a shrill whis- 
work to improve his inventions. tle, stops. A workman goes {rom 
He made a kind of ink that was carriage to carriage and tests 
thicker and more gluey than the axles with a hammer. An- | 
common ink, and not so likely to other pumps water into the | 
spread and leave an ugly blot. boiler of the engine. After the 
He also carved a great many third signal with the bell the | 
letters of various sizes, and engine whistles and the train | 
found that with his improved disappears in. the opposite tun- | 
ink he could make distinct im- nel; the station-master and his | 
pressions, and could print entire assistant leave the platform, | 


pages, with cuts and diagrams and the doors of the waiting: 
and fancy’ headings. = room close behind them; the | 
‘After a time Coster devised pointsmen return into theif — 


the idea of making the letters boxes; and perfect stillness pre- | 
of lead instead of wood; and vails till, in a quarter of an 
finally he discovered that a mix- - hour, the whole is repeated. 
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There’s a Land that Beckons and Beckons 


She Wants to Come Back, and She Will 


From ocean unto ocean our noble land is fair, 
A hundred million freemen’s homes await thelr owners there: 
A home, a home for millions! behold these millions come— 


No blast of brazen trumpet, no 

They come with plowshares in 
and giad— 

An army mightier by far than 


Fling open wide the golden gates, build fires along the coast, 
And welcome in with mirth and song the fast advancing host. 
Lift up your heads, ye mountains, in all your noble pride; 


Make ready to receive them, ye 


They come)as strong as oceans, resistless as the sea, 
To help to build our Canada, the Great Democracy 


-through the portals of a mighty 
sunlit river. So rebuked, en- 
lightened, did I come to Canada. 
Forevermore her name will spell 
ta me a picture of mountain and 
valley, of lake and river, of 
_ fruitful orchards and quaint 
young townships; it will bring 
to my, nostrils the smell of her, 
c shen the smell of pine and 
edar.| My ears will strain to 
hear again the noon-song of the 
crickets and the vesper of the 
\ frogs. That is the picture of 
monarch ever had. Canada as I know her now, as 
all know her who love that rich 
and splendid land of promise, 
which only waits for the ‘open. 
sesame’ of honest and ungrudg- 
ing labor to pour her wealth into 
the world. 
“The first ‘visit which taught 
me so much, was confined to 
le! 
oy 8 Kernighan cmb Hany SUES 288, Ca 
the prospect unfolded in a sec- 


crash of warlike drum; 
their hands, their faces bright 


prairies green and wide; 


—_—_—— 


Says Robert Burns: 


“O wad some power the giftie 
gie us 
To see oursels as others see us.” 


We would all enjoy ttils .ex- 
perience if it should be com- 
plimentary, but most’ of -us 
would feel far from flattered if 
we could see ourselves, our 
faults and foibles, as -others 
see them in the sense thai 
Burns implies. This is quite as 
true of nations as of individ- 
uals.. We .especially resent ad- 
verse or captious criticism, 
which is always to some degree 
based on actual ignorance, or 
partial knowledge or inherent 
prejudice, hence more or less 
unkindly and unfair; but we 
greatly relish compliments. 


We have before us a most in- 
teresting book entitled “A Wo- 
man in Canada”, embodying the 
-xperiences and observations of 
irs. George Cran, a cultured 
Englishwoman, during two or 
three extended tours through 
Canada, in which she sought to 
find out the actual conditions 
ind opinions of especially the 
ettlers on the prairies. The 
first trip was reluctantly taken, 
due to her almost total ignor- 
ance of Canada. “Canada”, she 
thought, “was an ugly, cold, ice- 
bergy place; it had miles of flat 
wheat; it had no flowers; it was 
ugly, and I hated ugliness.” 


Perhaps she was not entirely 
to blame. ‘No literature I had 
ever read had produced an im- 
pression of-beauty in my brain; 
it talked of so many bushels to 
the acre, so many acres to the 
farm, so many feet of snow this 
month, and so on. One book left 
a vivid picture of the hardships 
of homesteading, another told 
of the political value of the 
country, but none that I had 
ever seen talked intimately of 


the scenery, or other than com- gad vie whlch was) tojtaseime 
mercially. Lamentable, horrible, the tamed prairies, through the 
unintelligent as it sounds, there Rocky Mountains. and British 
is the fact of my ignorance. Colymbia. I should see the 
But it had one advantage which lonely prairie farms, should see 
3 make ;hastento ‘point oo7 na fhe world’s wheat ‘brought to 
th NE, aU BDY rate viewed Canada “narvest; should touch the fringe 

rough my own eyes, nO One of the wild, and learn from the 
else’s, and I venture to believe jin5 of pioneers the hardships 
it:would strike hundreds of My gnq rewards of ‘their Guiter 

ge. 

fellow-Britons as it did me.” 

The testimony of such a pre- “Strange the. fascination that 
prejudiced observer is of special land possesses! I am not in 


value, and the most sensitive the least peculiar in owning it, 
Canadian will surely be satisfied 
with her conclusions, for from 
the first day of her arrival she 
became an enthusiastic admirer 
and ardent lover of this coun- 
try, and we regret that we have 
space for but a few of her lau- 
datory comments, expressed in 
such glowing terms: * 

“will I ever forget my first 
sight of that lovely country? 
All the elfin beauty of dusk was 
there to glamour the hour; 
there was a smell of land warm 
and piney on the breeze; all the 
happy langour of green grow- 
ing things, all the fruitful es- 
sences of earth soothed the 
senses in that breeze blowing 
from the land. Overhead the 
moon. swung between. tiny 
clouds like a censer sometimes 
dimmed by its own smoke. 
Away on the left stretched the 
great St. Lawrence. On the 
right a long patch of indigo 
broke the sky-line; in the heart 
‘of that line sparkled Rimouski. 
After leaving the mails we 
steamed away up the vast 
moonlit river, passing between 
the sentinel spires that fringe 
her banks to the city of spires, 
perched on their _ historic 
heights, the many-towered fairy 
city which broke upon our sight 
in the unearthly dawnlight—a 
sight to be remembered for all 
days, poignant with mystery, 
with charm. Here I was, ushered 
into this ‘ugly, icebergy place’ 


for countless men and women 
have told me the same thing. 
In all the loved, scented beauty 
of rose-time England, I feel 
a reiteration of that longing to 
be in Canada again. I want to 
linger in Ottawa, the garden- 
city; to see Winnipeg again 
lying flat on the prairie, with 
tHe sky-line an amber belt about 
her loins at sunset; to see the 
log-fences and the lonely 
wooden shacks. It is the toll 
exacted from all who have once. 
been in Canada, unexpected but 
inevitable—this strange attach- 
ment; a curious feeling, not a 
sentimental impulse, but a 
queer tugging at the heart- 
‘strings which has its origin in 
emotion of some sort.” 

Mrs. Cran concludes her vivid, 
sympathetic but plain ang un- 
varnished observations, em- 
bodied in this very interesting 
book, as follows: 

“Here is the end of the. book. 
The au revoir end, because in 
bones and blood and longing 
hgart I know that somehow, 
somewhere, d shall again tread 
and write of that lovely land. 
What do I remember of Canada 
now that Quebec has faded away 
—Quebec with her ramparts and 
plains, her history, her mighty 
river? I remember the foaming 
rapids of Lachine; the enamels 
of her great lakes; the rolling 
wheat of the prairies; the fruit- 
orchards of British Columbia 


— 


and Niagara; the mines of sil- 
ver, lead, copper, gold; the thrill 
of the whirling spool in salmon 
waters; the scarlet bunch-ber- 
ries on the mountains; the sno} 
and the sun and the cae 
brilliant sky. I remember these 
and so much more of loveliness. 
I remember, too, a people given 
over to hope and work, a people 
kind and prejudiced and coura- 
geous; a great Government 
which gives its children schools, 
»experimental farms, free home- 
steads, a Government which 
‘subsidizes the hospitals so that 
charity in sickness does not ex- 
ist, and the best medical atten- 
tion may be had of all, a 
Government that works sanely 
on commercial lines for the good 
of the greatest number, and for 
all its sense, neglects its wo- 
men and babes at the hour of 
birth, leaving them untended 
on the outlying homesteads. I 
remember these things. 

“Every August as harvest 
comes, I must suffer the rest- 
less desire to stand on the prair‘e 
and hear again the rustle of 
miles of wheat; I shall long to 
board a train and lean from the 
end, car to.smell the pine and 
the cedar, to see the silver rails 
slip from our wheels, the wooden 
houses, the great barns, to feel 
the space, to lave in silence. 

“If any woman, reading this. 
wants to go to a beautiful cour 
try and carve out her own for- 
tune from its deep loam, I shall 
be happy to tell all I can to help 
her to Canada, and if that is 
little, I can at least put her in 
the way of getting information 
from the. best sources. 

“There is money to be made 
there, at farming and horticul- 
ture; at domestic service which 
entails in. Canada no loss of 
at maternity nursing; 


ahead for many, especially for ~ 
women who do not settle too far 
from civilization for safety and 
comfort. 

If I had to earn my living I 
would go to Canada.” 


MY VISIT TO CANADA 
By Edward Salmon 
Editor, of “United Empire.” 


Three months in Canada! 
Twelve thousand miles across 
and up and down the Dominion 
by railway and boat, by car and 
on foot, from Victoria to Halifax. 
from Edmonton to the Turner 
Valley, from Winnipeg to Otta- 
wa, from Toronto to Charlotte- 
town! I have seen so much, 
and yet, of the wonderful whole, 
so little. Mountain and: lake, 
prairie and city, all leave in- 
delible impressions. 

Canada is awesome in its mag- 
nificence; its history is romance; 
the achievements of its people 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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* .* The Rivers of Canada 
By Bliss Carmen 
ail the little rivers that run.to Hudsen’s Bay, 


They call me and they call me to 
1 hear the brawling rapid, the thu 


follow them away. 
inder of the fali 


And when | think upon them I cannot stay at all. 


O all the mighty rivers beneath the Polar Star, 


They call me oe me to follow them afar. 
al 


. Peace and Athab; 
And Yukon and 


and Coppermine and Slave, 
Mackenzie—the highroads of the brave. 


Saskatchewan, Assiniboine, the Bow and the Qu’ Appelle, 
__And many a prairie river whose name is like a spell. 


"© all.the headlong rivers that hurry to the West, 
They call me and lure me with the joy of their unrest. 


Columbia and Fraser and Bear and Kootenay, 


[love their fearless reaches where 


winds untarnished play. 


Just there with heaven smiling, any moruing I would be, 
Where all the silver rivers go racing to the sea. 


O  well-remembered rivers that sing of long 20, 
A-journeying through summer or dreaming under snow, 


Among their meadow islands through placid days they glide, 


And where.the peaceful orchards 


are diked against the tide. 


‘Tobique and Madawaska and shining Gaspereaux, 
St. Croix, Nashwaak, St. John, whose haunts | know. 


And all the pleasant 1ivers that seck the Fundy foam, 


‘They call me and call me to follo: 


w them liome. 


_—_—_———_— LT 


Canada’s Wonderful Fluvial 
yystem 


It difficult for even Canadians—the 
untravelled ones—to gain any adequate 
idea of the size of the Dominion. In 
an address given in Winnipeg in 1877 
by Lord Dufferin, the local part of 


“*For the last eighty miles of his voy-" 
| age, however, he will be consoled by 
‘sailing through a succession of land- 
| locked channels, the beauty of whose 
| scenery, while it resembles, certainly 
| excels the far-famed Thousand Islands 
, ofthe St Lawrence. From this lacus- 

trine paradise of sylvan beauty we are 


© But Canada has many other lakes, 
the'magnitude ef which is ‘not gene- 
tally appreciated. For example, Lake 
Winnipeg, in’ Manitoba, is almost 
2,000 square miles Jarger than Lake 
Ontario. Great Bear Lake, in the 
Northwest Territories, is 1,720 square 
miles larger than Lake Erie, and4,12\) 
square miles larger than Lake Ontario. 
Great Slave Lake is almost as large as 


uphill, feels certain his aquatic exper- 
jences are concluded. He was. never 
more mistaken. 

**We immediately launch him upon 
the Athabaska and) Mackenzie River, 
and start him en a longer trip than he 
has yet undertaken, the navigation of 
the Mackenzie River alone exceeding 
two thousand five hundred miles. If he 
survives this last experience, we wind 
up his peregrinations by a concluding 
voyage down the Fraser River; or, if 
he prefers it, the Thompson Riven-to 
Victoria, in Vancouver, whence, hay- 
ing previously provided him with a 
first-class ticket for that purpose, he 
will probably prefer getting home via 
the Canadian Pacific. 2 

“‘Now, in this enumeration, those 
who are acquainted with the country 
are aware that, for the sake of brevity, 
[ have omitted thousands of miles of 
other lakes and rivers which water 
various regions of the North-West, 
the Qu’Appelle River, Belly River, 
Lake Manitoba, the Winnipegosis, 
Shoal Lake, etc., along which | might 
have dragged, and finally exterminated, 
our way-worn guest. But the sketch 
Thave given is more than sufficient for | 
my purpose; and when it is further 
remembered that the most of these 
streams flow for their entire length 
through alluvial plains of the richest 
description, where year after year 
wheat can be raised without manure, or 
any sensible diminution in its yield, 
and where the soil everywhere presents 
the appearance of a highly cultivated 
suburban kitchen garden in England, 
enough has been said to dis- 
play the agricultural richness of the 
territories | have referred to, and the 
capabilities they possess of affording 
happy and prosperous homes to mil- 


Michigan. 

Aside from the ‘‘great’’ lakes, there 
are twelve others in Canada with areas 
ranging from 1,127 square miles for 
the smallest to 11,660 square miles for 
the largest. There are 107 lakes rang- 
ing in size from 100 to 1,000 square 
miles, and innumerable smaller bodies. 
These ‘Jakes; with their connecting 
rivers, are factors of first-class impor- 
tance in their effect upon the climate, 
in furnishing reutes for transportation, 
as a source of power, asa preserve for 
fisheries, and in providing ideal vaca- 
tion lands. 


Canadian oie Production 
Pp 
Canada’s mineral production in 
1933 was valued at $220,502,09%0, 
according to areturn just issued by the 
Canadian Government Bureau of 
Statistics. This was an increase of 
more than 15 per cent over 1932. 
Increase in the value of gold was a 
factor in the larger figure for 1933, 
but there were also increases in the 
productiomof.copper, lead, zinc, nick- 
ich coal, petroleum, asbestos, and 
other minerals. 
With the exception of South Africa, 
Canada is the world’s greatest producer 
of gold. The United States occupies a 


Great Bear; the two combined are. 
larger than either Lake Huron or Lake ~~ 


which was given’in our Manitoba'edt- | able ac once to transfet our friend to 


tion, he adopted a picturesque and | the Winnipeg, a river whose existence, 
impressive method of depicting the vast | in the very heart and centre of the 


extent of the country, and of correct- 
ing the general misapprehension re- 
garding it, as follows: 


“* Perhaps the best way of correct- 
ing such a universal misapprehension 
would be by a summary of the rivers | 
which How through them, for we know | 
that a poor man cannot afford to live | 
ina big Kouse, so a small country | 
cannot support a big river. Now, to! 
an Englishman or a Frenchman, the | 
Severn or the Thames, the Seine or | 


the Rhone, would appear considerable | j 


streams, but inthe Ottawa, a mere 
affluent of St. Lawrence, athaffluent, | 


moreover, which reaches the parent | 
stream six hundred miles from its | 


| continent, 18 ia itself one of nature's 
{most delightful miracles, so beautiful 
and varied are its rocky banks, its 
tufted islands; so broad, so deep, so 


|fervid is the volume of its waters, the 


extent of their lake-like expansions,and 
the tremendous power of their rapids 


“Ar last, let us suppose we have 
landed our protege at the town 
of Winnpeg, the half-way house of the 
continent, and, I trust, the future 
“umbilicus” of the Dominion—hav- 
ing had so much of water, having now 


| reached the home of the buffalo, he 


naturally ‘‘babbles of green fields,"’and 
careers in imagination over the prime- 
val grasses of the prairie. 


mouth, we have a river nearly five) 


hundred and fifty miles long, and three 
or four times as big as any of them. 


But even after having ascended the St. | 
Lawrence itself to Lake Ontario, and | 


pursued it across Lake Erie, Huron, St. | 


Clair, and Lake Superior, to Thunder 
bay, « distance of one thousand five 


hundred miles, where are we? In the | 


estimation of the person who has 
made the journey, at the end of all 
things—but to us who know better, 
scarcely at the commencement of the 
great fluvial system of the Dominion; 
for, from that spot, that isto say, from 
Thunder Bay, we are able at once to 
ship our astonished traveller on to the 
Kaministiquia, a river of some hun- 
dred miles long. , 


“Thence almost in a straight line, 
we launch him upon Lake Shebanbow- 
an and Rainy lake and River; a mag- 
nificent stream three hundred yards 
broad and a couple of hundred miles 
Jong, down whose tranquil bosom he 
floats into the Lake ef the Woods, 
where he finds himself on a sheet of 
water which, though diminutive as 
compared with the inland sea he has 
left behind hima, will probably be 
found sufficiently extensive to render 
him fearfully sea-sick during his voy- 
age across it - 


| “Not 
! 


at all. Escorted by Mr. 
Mayor and the town council, we take 
him down to your quay, and ask him 
which he will ascend first, the Red 
River orthe Assiniboine; two streams, 
| the one five hundred miles long, the 
other, four hundred and eighty, which 
so happily mingle their waters within 
| your city limits. 


; ‘After having given him a prelim- 
| inary canter on these respective rivers, 
we take him off to Lake Winnipeg, 
: an inland sea three hundred miles long 
and upwards of sixty broad, during the 

navigation of which for many a weary 
hour he will find himself out of sight 
of land, and probably a good deal 
more indisposed than ever he was on 
the Lake of the Woods or even the 
Atlantic. 


| “At the north-west angle of Lake 


Winnipeg fie hits upon the mouth of 
the Saskatchewan, the gateway tothe 
North-West, and the starting point to 
another one thousand five hundred 
| miles of navigable water, flowing near 
by due east and west between its allu- 
vial banks. Having now reached the 
foot of the rocky mountains, our “‘An- 
cient Mariner,”’ for by this time he 
will be quite entitled to such an appella- 
tion, knowing that water cannot run 


lions of the human race.”" close third place. In production of 
silver only the United States and Mex- 
ico are ahead of Canada. In lead pro- 
duction Canada is exceeded only by 
the United States, Australia, and Mex- 
ico, and in zinc production the 1o- 
minion is exceeded only by the United 


Part of Canada is in Scotland 

History was enacted at Edinburgh 
Castle recently when the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, W. J. Thomson, and | c { 
the High Commissioner for Canada, | States, Belgium, and Australia. In 
the Honourable G Howard Fergusen, | asbestos and nickel Canada leads the 
met on Canadian soil. This was the | world, 
first time since 1708 that the esplanade 
in front of the Castle was officially re- | 
cognized as part of Canada. 


Canadian Fisheries 

Fish caught in the sea fisheries of 
Canada in 1933 toralled 711,917,s00 
j pounds valued at over $11,000,100. 

‘he fishing grounds of Canada are 
perhaps the most extensive in the 
world. On the Atlantic thé coast Ine, 
not including the lesser bays and in- 
dentations, measures oves 5,000 miles. 
The Bay of Fundy, 8,000 square 
miles in extent, the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, fully ten times that size and 
other ocean waters comprise not \css 
than 200,000 square miles, or over 
four-fifths of the area of the fisting 
grounds of the North Atlantic. In 
addition there are on the Atlantic »ea- 
board 14,000 square. miles of inshore 
waters controlled by the Government 
of Canada. Large as are these areas 
they represent only a part of the fishing 
grounds of Canada. The Pacihe 
coast of the Dominion measures 7, 180 
miles in length and is exceptionally 
well sheltered. ‘T’hroughout the in- 
terior of the Dominion is a series of 
lakes which together contain more 
than half of the fresh water of the 


When James VI. first created baro- 
netcies of Nova Scotia, it was necessary 
that they should be created upon the 
soil of that portion of Canada. A 
piece of ground before the Castle of 
Edinburgh was therelore decreed to be 
part of Nova Scotia. Some even say 
a basket of Nova Scotian earth brought 
from Canada put the finishing touches 
to the legalizing of the ground as 
Canadian territory and the charter pro- 
claiming the esplanade as a portion of 
Canada has never been annuled. The 
recent meeting by the High Commis- 
sioner-of Canada and the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh has therefore an historical 
significance because this is the first ume 
that this reputed Canadian territory has 
been used officially since the last Nova 
Scotian baronet was created in 1708. 


Creation of the Nova Scotian bar- 
onets was intended to get the indivduals 
thus honoured to take a practical inter- 
‘est in Nova Scotia, to invest their cap- 
ital in it and send out men and cattle 


and goods. globe, in addition to this is Hudson 
Se oy Bay, entirely Canadian, which also is 
The Land of Great Lakes alive with fish and will one day be one 


of the world’s greatest sources of fish 
supply. Hudson Bay has an area of 
400,000 square miles, over four times 
the area of all the great lakes. 


The term “‘Great Lakes’’ is usually 
applied to the magnificent chain of 
fresh-water bodies which lies between 
Canada and the United States—Lakes 
Superior, Huren, Erie, and Ontario 
—aleng with Lake Michigan, ex:end- 
ing down into the latter country. 
These ‘constitute the most remarkable 


Approximately 150 different species 
and varieties of plants reach tree size 
in’ Canada. Of these only 31 are con- 


iferous but their weod forms 95 pet 
cent of the forest products of the 
Dominion. 


group of lakes in the world, Canada’s 
share totalling about 34,000 square 
miles. 


Tnx Cawapian 


From the Vocational Classes | 


— 


Manual Training (Mr. Stratton.) | Mr. Clarke came to ourshop. He 


It takes hard wood trees from 75 to 
100 years to grow. The government 
will send trees for us to plant. Perhaps 
when I go home, ['shall write to To- 
ronte for some black walnut trees to 
plant on our farm. They will be 
large trees when I am an old man. 

Bruce May. 


Last Monday I finished my bird 
house. It is for a blue bird. 
Gerald Bilow. 


J am making a tea-pot stand. [t is 
seven inches square. | helped Leslie 
make one. He helped me too. It 
is made of gum wood. 

Lloyd Johnson. | 


1am making a flower-stand for my 


mother. Perhaps it will be finished 
next week, and then I’ shall stain it 
brown. [shall take it home for 


mother's flowers. [ shall water the 
flowers every day for my mother. Per- 
haps she will be very proud of me. I 
hope Mr, Stratton will let me make a 
tea-pot stand some day. 

Kenneth Ansley. 


We learned about planes. [ can 
take one apart and put it together again. 
We also learned to sharpen the blade. 
‘The parts of a plane are the handle, 
knob, sole, toe, heel, mouth, adjusting 
screw, lever, blade, iron-cap and the 
clamp. 2 Leslie Fowler. 


I am making a bird house. Itis fora 
chickadee. 1 uged basswood. I nailed 
and glued the sides, tops and ends to- 
gether. I have to put the bottom on to- 
day. In a short time I shall paint it. 

Keith Wakefield. 


I made a knife, fork and spoon box. 
Itis 14 inches long and 9 inches wide. 
Alfred Tomalin. 


Last Friday I finished my flower 
stand. | sandpapered it fora lung time. 
It is very pretty, I am making a letter 
rack now. | made the base out of gum 
wood. I shall make the sides of brass. 


Stephen Graziano. | | 


| made a funnel out of tin. I took 
a pair of dividers and made a half 
cuele ona piece of tin, radius five 
inches. At the centre | made another 
radius one inch. I drew a line 
3-10 inches for the flap. 

I drew a plan of the spout on an- 
other piece of tin. Then I bent the 
two pieces the shape of a funnel. 1 
soldered them together. 

Charles Knight. 


| have learned about butt, .mitre, 
tubbet, dado, tongue and groove, and 

Mortise and tenon joints this year. 
Harry Husak. 


We have basswood, white pine, 
white oak, chestnut, gum wood, and 
Douglas fir in our shop. 

l use white pine and basswood. 

William Kiniski. 


| talked ‘with Mr. Stratton about the 
Dlans fora towel rack. 1 am making 
‘tout of Deuglas fir. I will be four- 
teenincheslong. Donald McKenzie. 


| made a flower stand. 1 used 
chestnut. [have made a book rack, 

a bird house and a funnel. 
Joseph Gagnon. 


_ [have learned how to make a butt 
Joint and a mitre joint. 1 made a pic- 


ture frame. [used basswood. 
Roy Godden. 


will be hard for me. 


saw my blue-bird house. 
Johnny Quinnell. 


We use aruler. 1 can measure 
one inch, one-half inch and one 
quarter inch. Twelve inches make 
ene foot. Arthur Hazlitt. 


Mr. Clarke came to our shop. He 
saw me making a bird-house. [like 
my bird-house, Gilbert Marshall. 


I got a picture from Miss Nurse. I 
glued it on one quarter inch basswood. 
_ Tam making a frame with mitre 
joints for it. I shall cut the picture 
into many pieces with a cu We 

Glen Robertson. 


I have finished. my flower stand. 
[am making a letter rack now. It 
T used gum 
wood for the base and brass for the 
sides. | want to make a shoe polish 
stand when I finish. Frank Mair. 


T made a magazine stand. I used 
chestnut. I squared up four legs, 
pieces for the sides, the shelf and the 
trough. I make mortise and tenon 
joints. I sandpapered all the pieces. 
Then [glued and clamped them to- 
gether. I shall stain it soon. 

John Bossence. 


I am making a tea pot stand. 1 
shall sandpaper it to-day. | think 
my mother will be proud of it. | 
shall make ahat rack next week. | 
like to work in the manual t ing 
shop. Fred Wilson. 


I made a tool-cheste Mr. Stratton 
taughtme from a plan. I shall puta 
pair of hinges on tbe top, then paint it 
brown. Jack Damore. 


[ am making a 
chestnut. 


fernery. I use 
Michael Melnyk. 


Tam making a frame to play bean- 
bag. It is large. I shall paint it 
black and blue. Then | shall take it 
into my classroom. We shall play 
with it and have fun. 

Clifford Baillie, 


I am making a waste paper basket. 
squared up the sides. [ drew a de- 
sign on them. I’ cut the design qut 
with a compass saw. I shall nail ae 
sides together soon. 

Lloyd Birdseil. 


{ made a magazine rack. 1 used 


| basswood. .| squared up many pieces. 


[ shall paine it 
Ernest Cust. 


I made dado joints. 
in May. 


I have learned the parts ofa chisel. 
They are: head, leather 
handle, ferrule, bevel edge, blade, 
and cutting edge. Delmar Crosby. 


Imadea small round table. [used 
chestnut. 1 used the chisel to make 
many mortise and tenon joints. | 
was very careful, 

We have lots of sandpaper. No 
4-0, N , No. 1-0, No. 1-2 
1, No. 1!3, No.2, No. 2'+, and } 
Ki 


f 

No. 4-0 is finest and best. It 
never scratches wood. If we have 
rough sandpaper it spoils our work. 
Sandpaper is to make wood smooth. 
Sandpaper is made in Montreal, Brant- 
ford and Toronto. Thomas Blower. 


‘0. 


I drew the plan of my funnel on a 
paper. ThenI cut out one piece of 
tin seven inches square. I drew the 
plan on the tin and cut out the funnel. 
I printed my initials on it. 1 soldered 
the tin together. I used the blow torch. 

Clarence Nabrgang. 


Washetgg 


Louis Eide. | 


BS 


I made an end table. [used gum 

wood. I squared my pieces fer the 

legs, feet, trough and top. [ made 
mortise and ‘tenon joints. 

T glued the legs andtrough t. 

I fa 

glue. 


I had to be careful to get the table 
square. I sandpagered the table a 
Jong time until it was very smooth. 1 
like’it very much. Lucien Bart. 


ther, 
ned the top on with screws and 


The Art Room (Miss Cass) 


Last year I studied some type-forms 
and drew them on paper. I also 
studied perspective and made sketches. 

This year I assembled the pages in 
abook. There are twenty-one pages 
in the book. The type forms are: 
the sphere, the hemisphere, the ellip- 
wi the cone, a cube in parallel per- 
spective, a cube in at:gular perspective, 
a pyramid, and aprism. Every other 
Page, sometimes several pages, are 
drawings of objects constructed like 
the type forms. 

The cover of the book is made of 
dark paper. Form If High School 
class designed a title and decoration | 
to be block-printed on the cover. 

Buddy Hawthorne. 


Miss Cass put a pot of tulips on the 
model stand. She showed us how to 
make them. We knew them. Then 
we painted them onthe paper. I used 
water-colours and painted with a free 
brush. (I did not use a pencil.) I 
mixed the colour onthe brush. | work- 
ed from the cake. I used white and red 
for the flowers. | used green, yellow 
and black forthe ground. They were 
{very pretty. Then Miss Cass drew 
circles around ourfpots of tulips. She 
cutthem out and mounted them on | 
black pape:. She put them above the’ 
i display board. _ | 
| Hazel Blair. Grade III. H 


| The Teachers’ Association asked -a | 
| committee of teachers to consider and | 
‘report on ‘‘Pictures in the Halls.’” 
| The senior pupils were asked by Miss 
| Cass to look at and choose the pictures | 
‘in the halls which they liked best and 
towrite a. list of new pictures they | 
would like! Miss Cass put the titles of } 
the pictures in the hall on the papers 
on which we could write, ‘'I like this 
picture’’ or ‘I don’t like this picture’’ | 
and tell why. In March my class 
went looking at the pictures in the halls. 
I liked most of the pictures. These! 
pictures made me think of interesting | 
things. I could not tell why I liked 
or did not like any picture because itis | 
hard for me to explain why. . After | 


considering the pictures in the halls I | 


chose twenty of many pictures which ! 
are not in the halls or in the library. 
Afterwards Miss Cass looked at the 
papers on which we told what we liked | 
i best. Perhaps some of the pictures 
we liked will be bought for the halls. 
Fred Dixon. Form I H.S. 


(Mr. O'Hara) ; 


[have worked in the carpenter shop 
for three years and like to work there | 
very well.” F | 

This spring Mr..O' Hara wanted me | 
to make a medicine cabinet for the 
bathroom, in the boys’ residence. He . 
drew a plan for me. It was twenty-six | 
inches long and fifteen inches wide. It | 
had five shelves. | made it out of pine | 
wood, Last week I made a tool box to | 
take home. I painted it grey. My 
biether would like to work in the} 
carpenter shop. Normand Hawthorne. 


Carpenter Shop 


® 


1 work in the carpenter shop. I { 
learn to make many useful things and { 
also do repair work. | 

‘This winter [ wanted to make some- | 
thing to take home to mother, so I 


a 


j wood. 


i give one to my brother. 


asked Mr. O'Hara, if I could make 
a fernery and he said that [ might’ 

First of all I drew a plan of it on a 
Piece of paper. 1 drew the sides and 
the legs of it. When I had finished 
drawing it, I drew it ona drawing 
board. I made it thirty-six inches long 
and twelve inches wide and it is thirty- 
two inches high. When I had finished 
drawing it. I started to make it. 1 used” 
chestnut Wweod. lmade .a smoking 
stand for my father: in tHe carpenter 
shop. It cost sixty-five cents. I made 
it out of chestnut wood also. I painted 
it black. It looked very nice. The 
machines which I use in the carpenter 
hop are _a bandsaw, a turning lathe, 
ip-saw, jointer, boring machine. mor- 
tiser and emery wheel. 

Albert Lavalle. 


I work in the carpenter shop at the 
O.S. D. I was working at the 
manual training for 5 years. When [ 
was a small boy, I made a flower 
stand, a console, and some-other fur- 
niture for my mother and father. 
Mr. Stratton taught me manual train- 
ing for five years. It was all hand 
work; no machines. i 

Now I work in the carpenter shop. 
Mr. O'Hara is the instructor in the 
carpenter shop. | made a box for Mr. 
O'Hara. The box is 19 in. long and 
8 in. wide. [tis made of basswood, 
44" thick. 1 used a chisel, a square, 
a cross-cut saw, arip-saw and other 
tools to make the box. I painted it 
light brown. I want to learn how to 
make furniture in the carpenter shop. 
The O. Garpenter shop: has 
seven machines. They work very. fast. 
My grandfather is a carpenter. 

Dalton Storring. 


Manual Training (Mr. Vaughan) 


I madetwo woodenspoons. [used 
a gauge te cut the spoons. I had to be 
very careful so that it did not split. 
Mother will use them for cooking with. _. 
When Mother is cooking it makes me 
hungry. Maddio Geaigno. 


[have made a chest out of pine 
wood. It was hard work sandpapering 
it smooth. I shall stain it brown and 
shellac it. Roy Kydd. 


1 smade two book racks out of pine 
They are polished brown. * 
The edges are painted green. I will 
I will use 
the other one. Harold Rowe. 
~ 

I made a table for my mothef Per- 
haps my mother will be glad. Bruce 
saw a robin inthe tree. The boys 


' and Clifford played in a sandbox. We 


had a good time. B. Grimoldby. 


Classroom Locals — ’ 

Some of the boys and I played 
softball beside the print-shop. Norman 
Sero was the umpire. We are Jr. 
Tam on Jimmy Perry’s team. It is 
called the “‘Duckes.’’ Jimmy -was 
the pitcher. I was the catcher. Clif- 
ford was the first base. The score 
was J2 to 8. We won and I am happy. 
Michael’s team lost. 


Karl Wolfe. 


On Sunday afternoon Dominico, 
Buster, Harold, Herbert, Lloyd and f 
went tothe woods Buster was very 
funny. Dominico took a picture of us 
near some trees. The leaves are start- 
ing to openand itis very nice in the 
woods. Gordon Evans. 


Paul Berkley had a birthday. He got 
abivthday cake, a book, some stock- 
ings, a toy, some candy and four cards. 
He had a birthday party There were 
nine pink candles on the birthday cake. 
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This issue of the Canadian, 
devoted to Canada as a whole, 
contains some interesting art- 
icles by outsiders descriptive of 
the country, its resources and 
its achievements; also many 
items of up-to-date information 
collated from the Government 
weekly bulletins. This practi- 
cally completes the series of 
special Canadian editions that 
have appeared during the last 
session and this—cighteen issues 
in all, Whether these have been 
worthwhile, been of real value. 
is for our readers to judge. It 
certainly has to the editor him- 
self, however it may have been 
to others, for it has given him a 
very stimulating and greatly en- 
larged view. of the Dominion, 
He thought he knew the country 
pretty well, and had always tried 
to keep conversant with its pro- 
gress and development and 

“Aiterature, but he soon discover- 
ed how very partial and inade- 
quate his knowledge really was, 
thouch, he is sure, quite equal 
to that of the average intelli- 
gent man, He,is fully con- 
vinced that the vast majority of 
Canadians are woefully deficient 
in this regard. Most of the art- 
icles have been very laudatory, 
yet in no sense exaggerated; in 
truth “the half has never been 
told.” He is very grateful to the 
considerable number of people 
who have expressed, orally or by 
letter, appreciation of these art- 
icles. 


Speaking from his experience 
as Social Worker among the deaf 
of California, Mr. Ingle says that 
the social side of the education 
of the deaf has been sadly ne- 
glected. He feels that the boys 
and girls of the advanced class- 
es should receive instruction as 
to their duties and responsibil- 
ities as husbands and wives. 
Lack of this knowledge is the 
cause for many breaks in home 
life he says. ‘The development 
of the social qualities of vc deaf 
_is now a definite and prominent 
feature of the programme at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf. 


More and more, educationists 
are realizing, and stressing, the 
great truth that the supreme 
feature of educational work 
should be the development of a 


* good character, and 


tively done’ this must be broad- 
based on christian principles, 
‘not only taught but exemplified 
by the teachers. In 
address Dr. Cody emphasized 
this. “How”, he asked, “is re- 
ligion taught? By the offering 
of grace before meals; by the 
teaching of the great Bible 
stories? Children may forget 
the story, but they will never 
forget you, the teacher, and your 
attitude. We should be on our 
guard lest we sacrifice character 
for the making of a living.” 


Linking up education gener- 
ally, with religious education, 
the speaker averred that history 
had proved it had always been 


; religious thought that had sti- 


mulated secular thought. Re- 
ligious education had an equal 
importance in its social aspect, 
he said, in that the greatest need 
of the community at all times 
was character, which religion 
alone could provide. 


The following reasons were 
given by Dr. Cody to show why 
religious education should be 
stressed: Through it the nature 
and object of education were 
more widely understood; with- 
out knowledge of the history of 
Christianity, it was impossible to 
understand the development of 
a continent such as Europe dur- 
ing the past 1,900 years, in that 
Christianity had been the 
strongest influence over history, 
art, literature; it had been 
shown that, in proportion to the 
increasing stress of religious 
worship, there was a rising of 
the tone of school life and a 
reaching toward a loftier mo- 
tive. 

Religious education was de- 
fined by the speaker as an effort 
to rediscover and restore the 
idea of God. \ 


It was necessary for taxation 
purposes to decide on which side 
of the Canadian and United 
States border a farm, which an 
old lady had just purchased, act- 
ually lay. Surveyors finally an- 
nounced that the farm lay just 
on the American side of the bor- 
der. The old lady smiled with 
relief. “I’m so glad to know 
that,” she said. “I've heard that 
winters in Canada are terribly 
severe.” -  —Boys’ Life. 

This is amusing, yet quite 
credible. The old idea that Ca- 
nada, always and all of it, is a 
very cold country, seems hard 
to eradicate from the minds of 
Europeans, and even of many 
people in the United States. We 
have heard people in New York 
State say, speaking of Ontario, 
even in midsummer, “I suppose 
it is pretty cold over there.” Yet 
nearly all of that state is farther 
north than the southern part of 
Ontario, as are six or seven other 
states. However, as during re- 
cent years from twelve to fifteen 
million United States tourists 
visited Canada every year for 
from one da¥ to six months, real 
conditions here should soon be- 
come pretty well known all over 
the Republic. We feel sure that 
they have found us Canadians 
quite civilized, living in real 
houses instead of log cabins or 
igloos, and they saw no bears or 
wolves or blood-thirsty savages 
lurking elong the sides of our 


ideas concerning the United 
States. But as so many million 
persons crossed the boundary. 
line last year, and even more on 
previous years, we should soon 
come to know each other pretty 
well, and we are sure that better 


acquaintance will result in ever 


increasing esteem and good-will 


ae 
Some literary magazines pub- 
lish every month the titles of 
the “best-sellers” for the previ- 
ous month among recent public- 
ations. Few of these possess 
any real merit or permanent va- 
lue. Many of them soon “pass 
into well-earned oblivion and 
many “best sellers” of two or 
three decades ago cannot now be 
found on the bookshelves. But 
there is one author whose works 
continue to be among the best 
sellers, though not so listed.. It 
is sixty four years since Charles 
Dickens died, but his fame has 
grown steadily, notably so in re- 
cent years, and Dickensians are 
an ever-increasing host in every 
English-speaking nation. Time 
does not wither nor custom stale 
his infinite variety and enduring 
charm. 
- The so-called “critics” belittle 
the merits of his novels, Thack- 
eray, they say, is fargreater, as 
are Scott, Eliot and Hawthorne 
and others. Yet it is safe to say 
that a hundred people read 
Dickens for everyone who reads 
Thackeray or Eliot or Haw- 
thorne; a score for everyone 
that reads Scott, the next most 
popular of the classic novelists. 
‘The total number of Dickens’ 
books sold every year is enor-, 
mous, and they are in constant 
demand in every circulating li- 
brary. What is the secret? The 
secret is the genuine heart-ap- 
peal of so many of his charac- 
ters—and anything that appeals 
to the finest sentiments of the 
heart of humanity, essentially 
the same in all ages and all na- 
tions, has gained immortality. 
One of the most true and 
beautiful tributes to Charles 
Dickens that we have ever read 
appeared in the press in London 
at the time of the great novel- 
ist’s death. It was from the pen 
of an unknown writer, who said: 
“Charles Dickens has not only 
pleased us. He has softened the 
hearts of the whole generation. 
He made charity fashionable. 
He awakened pity in the hearts 
of sixty>millions of people. He 
made a whole generation keep 
Christmas with acts of helpful- 
ness to the poor. And every 
barefooted boy and girl in the 
streets of England and America 
today fares a little better, gets 
fewer cuffs and more pudding 
because Charles Dickens wrote.” 


A DELIGHTFUL MUSICAL 
EVENING 


In musical talent Belleville 
ranks second to none other 
among the smaller cities of 
Ontario, and one organization 
that, for many years, has done 
much to foster-and give oppor- 
tunity. for the expression of this 
talent is’ the Presto Musical 
Club, which includes some of 
the leading musicians of the 
city and which meets every 


fine Probably. Ca- 
nadians have equally erroneous 


third week for the study and 
exemplification of the life and 
productions of some great com- 
poser. On Tuesday evening, 
April 24, the O. 8S. D. Associa- 
tion of Teachers and Instruc- 
tors, which also includes a num- 
ber of Belleville’s most popular 
musical artists, had: the plea- 
sure of entertaining the Club, as 
on the two previous sessions, 
tiis being an event to which 
they look forward with pleasant 
and always fully realized anti- 
cipations. 

Superintendent Fetterly, on 
behalf of the Assocation, ex- 
tended a cordial welcome to the 
members of the Club and other 
guests, He said they had greatly 
enjoyed the ‘previous visits of 
the Club, and highly appreciat- 
ed the splendid musical ‘pro- 
grammes their talented artists 
had provided. Mrs. Sparling, 
President of the Club, graciously 
responded, thanking Mr. Fetter- 
ly for his kindly. words of greet- 
ing, and expressing the great 
pleasure they gerived on these 
happy occasions, from social 
contact with the members of the 
Staff, and the generous hospi- 
tality provided. She then in- 
troduced Prof. S. Anglin, of Al- 
bert College, who was asked to 
occupy the chair and preside 
over the subsequent proceedings. 

A varied and delightful pro- 
gramme of ~musical numbers, 
both vocal and instrumental, 
was then presented, those par- 
ticipating being Mrs. Houston, 
Mrs. Sparling, Mrs. Hubbs, Miss 
Riggs, Miss Ketcheson and 
Messrs Anglin, Templar, Maid- 
ens, Hitchon, and our own Alec 
Gordon, than whom Belleville 
has no more talented and popu- 
lar musical genius. 

At the close of the progrgmme, 
Miss Handley, in felicitous 
terms, expressed the hearty ap- 
preciation of the Association of 
the splendid musical feast pro- 
vided by the Club, and assured 
them that they would always 
look forward eagerly to this 
delightful annual event. 

A very enjoyable social hour 
followed, during which delect- 
able refreshments were*served 
by the Social Committee in their 
always gracious manner. 


SOFTBALL 

The Ball Season has opened 
with the advent of spring. le- 
spite the cold weather it sees 
to have gotten off to an auspi- 
cious start. The playing grou.d 
has been rolled and is now in 
fairly good condition. New back- 
stops are being erected. 

Softball is being played by all 
the boys now with the organiza 
tion of the hardball in the otf- 
ing. Thé boys have been div:d- 
ed into three groups—Juniors, 
Intermediates and Seniors. The 
Juniors have three teams—“The 
Dukes”, “Parkdales”, and “Na- 
tionals”. The Intermediates 
have four teams — “Tecs’, 
“Braves”, “Cardinals” and “Red 
Sox”. The Seniors have three 
teams — “Clubs”, “Diamonds” 
and “Hearts”. 

All the schedules and rules 
have been drawn up, and one 
league game played. This game, 
between the Clubs and Dia- 
monds was well contested, the 
Clubs winning by the close score 
of 8 to 7. 


© 
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DRAMATIC CLUB NEWS 

The.O. 8. D. Dramatic Club 
resumed their regular meeting 
under the presidency of Robert 
Thompson on Saturday night at 
seven o'clock in the sewing room. 
It had been delayed for six weeks 
on account of moving pictures 
shown in the assembly hall. The 
minutes of the previous meetings 
were read and confirmed. We 
also had our first correspondence 
from Jos. Anderson of the Young 
People’s Society of Holloway 
United Church in Belleville. The 
treasurer, Jack Morrison, also 
reported his receipts. After the 
president declared the meeting 
adjourned, we all went to the 
assembly hall for games. The 
games were new to us and we 
had much fun. We do not know 
the namés of our games as they 
were made up of our own ideas. 
After the games, refreshments 
were served by the Social Com- 
mittee. Then dances were given 
till the end of the period at elev- 
en o’clock. We had much fun 
that day. We shall have two 
more meetings before the school 
closes. 

We are working out a pro- 
gramme for Empire Day and 
hope that it wifl be very success- 
ful. Some of the classes and the 
teachers will be invited. 

Secretary, Billy Rule. 


OUR PUPILS DEMONSTRATE 
IN NAPANEE 

On Tuesday evening, April 10, 
by special request, a number of 
pupils from this school gave 2 
demonstration of their rhythm 
and other drills and exercises, in 
Napanee Town Hall, which so 


. Pleased the super-capacity ga- 


thering that a request has been 
made for a repetition of the 
entertainment. The _ pupils 
greatly enjoyed the outing, and 
very much appreciate the cor- 
dial. welcome, hearty applause 
and generous hospitality ac- 
‘orded them. 

Following is the very nice re- 
port ‘of the demonstration given 
oy the Napanee Beaver: 

Last Tuesday evening a group 
4 children from the Ontario 
School for the Deaf presented a 
‘oncert in the Town Hall. Long 
before the time advertised for 
opening, the hall was filled to 
‘apacity, many having to stand 
through the two hours. 

About sixty children were on 
the programme. They were 
under the personal supervision 
of Mr. H, B. Fetterly, the Super- 
intendent- of the Institution. 
Along with him were about 
twenty other members of the 
staff, who assisted the children 
in the preparation for the per- 
formance. The group had been 
brought to Napanee by the Sun- 
day School of St. Andrew’s Uni- 
ted Church, of ‘which Mr. A. 
MacGregor is the Superinten- 
dent. While the audience was 


assembling they were enter- work. Mr. Fetterly, in acknow- 
tained by the Sunday School ledging the appreciation, ex- 
orchestra, tended an inyitation to any in- 
Rev. A. J. Wilson introduced terested to visit the school. 
Mr. Fetterly, and spoke of the At the close of the evening the 
Progress which -had been made committee in charge\served re- 
during the last few years in freshments and a social half 
dealing with deaf children. He hour was spent with the mem- 
Spoke in glowing terms of the bers of the staff and the child- 
part which the Belleville insti- ren. 
tution, particularly under the - To this report we append a 
Present superintendency, was much appreciated compliment, 
playing in rehabilitating these which the editor of the Beaver 
children. “paid to The Canadian in a re- 
Mr. Fetterly explained to the. cent issue: 
audience the purpose of the pro- “One of the ‘most attractive 
gramme, and urged them not to 204  worth-while exchanges 
expect too much. He said that’ Which come to our desk is “The 
few knew the modern methods C@nadian” a small eight page 
of dealing with the handicapped. P@Per published by the Ontario 
He hoped that by-giving public School for the Deaf, at Belle- 
demonstrations he would be en- Ville. It is under the direction 
abled to interest the eonliyin of \the Superintendent H. B. 
his work and elicit sympathy for Fetterly, who was recently: 
the children in. his institution. elected Grand Master of the 
He refused to take the credit Orange Lodge of Ontario East. 
himself for what the school had The magazine is ably edited by 
accomplished. He said he had Geo. F. Stewart, and is printed 
forty-three members on his staff, bY the pupils in the school, 
all of whom were not only cap- under the capable instructor in 
able, but entirely devoted to printing, Mr. L. E. Morrison.’ 
their work. The finest possible SNORE SOUENER. 
co-operation and harmony be- INTERESTED AND AMAZED 
tween them all has made it On Monday evening, April 23, 
possible for the institution to we had as visitors, the young 
make very material progress. people's societies of St. Andrews 
s “Church and Holloway St. 
Varied Programme Presented Church’ ):Aboutone Shundred 
The programme consisted of came and were welcomed on be- 
dances, choruses, and drills of pair of the school by Mr. Fet- 
various sorts. Every number terly. A demonstration of 
was carried through with per- school and rhythm work was 
fect time, and with rhythmic given, which was explained by 
movement almost unbelievable, yiss Ford. Special mention 
even though it was not possible might be made of*the excellent 
for the performers to hear a jeccon in lipreading given by 
sound. The dances~ were per- yiss Deannard, with Betty 
formed with grace and charm, summers as a pupil. This im- 
and. without the least hesitation pressed the visitors and, I may 
on the part of any. From the say, many of the teachers, very 
tiny tots of six and seven years, much. 
who went through the dance of at the close of the demon- 
the Roses and Butterflies, to the stration, lunch was served by 
older boys and girls, who per- the household science class. A 
formed the more intricate vote of appreciation was moved 


dances, perfect movement and 
time were maintained. 


Boy of Eight Conducts Band 

Perhaps the most popular 
numbers were those of the rhy- 
thm band. This little band was 
made up of boys and girls. They ¢ 
had various instruments and 
were lead by one of their own 
members, a little Italian boy of 
about twelve years of age. The 
audience applauded and ap- 
plauded, but all this was lost on 
the children, who were unable 


by Mr. Jack Wilson and sec- 
onded by @Mr. Anderson. He 
aid that he voiced the opinion 
of all when he said that he had 
been both amazed and vitally 
interested in all that he had 
seen; and assured Mr. Fetterly 
that all those present would be 
more than willing to do all they 
could to make the pupils wel- 
come in Belleville. Nora Tett. 


A DELIGHTFUL AT HOME 
The acceptance of Monseig- 


SE 


hear a sound of what was tak- neur Nicholson’s kind invita- 
ing places tion to the O. S. D. Dramatic 


Mr. Fetterly called attention Clb to be the suests at af At 
to what he considered the pe AOE Ste cae a Aaa 
crowning achievement of. the Friday night, April, 20th, filled 


evening, when Albert Lavalle, a the sii aay antiggna tion 
seventeen year old boy, sang 2 “ne eventful night arrived. 


solo, cexeny thought Degas The spacious auditorium of the 
than fifty per cent. deaf. ceadeniy Dracented Graravery 
Scotch dances, lancers, quad- charming appearance of: hospi- 
rilles, and club swinging. com- tality. : 
pleted an exceedingly entertain- The guests were received by 
ding and instructive evening. Betty O'Callaghan, Catherine 
Before the singing of the ‘Na- Truaish afid Harold Davidson. 
tional Anthem, Mr. Wilson ex- Soon the happy gathering 
pressed appreciation to Mr. Fet- were deeply engaged in pro- 
terly, and to Mr. Gordon, who gressive euchre and eager faces 
presided at the piano, and whose depicted the good sportsman- 
ability and enthusiasm was, to ship of all playing the game 
a large extent. responsible for for the joy of the playing. As 
the demonstration, and the the game progressed peals of 
twenty teachers who worked in merriment floated around the 
the dressing’ room, changing room, filling it with the happy 
costumes and enabling the pro- hum of youthful voices, testify- 
gramme to proceed like clock ing to the enjoyment of the 


. 
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Players and recording the ap- 
proval of points won or lost. 

Monseigneur Nicholson wel- 
comed each group as he mingl- 
ed with the happy gathering of 
merry-makers. 

At the close of the game a 
dainty lunch was served by the 
entertaining committee, Misses 
Betty, Nora and Geraldine 
O’Callaghan and Messrs Doug- 
las Diminie and Harold David- 
son. - 

The prize-winners, were Flor- 
ence Willoughby, ladies’ first 
prize, Jack Morrison, gentle- 
men’s first prize and Betty jOtt- 
man, the consolation prize.J/The 
ringing applause that greeted 
the winners evidenced the con- 
centration and skill displayed 
during the game. ‘ 

With the arrival of the or- 
chestra, the auditorium took on 
new life. The lyric form of 
Terspichore invaded. the “hall. 
Soon the whole party was grace- 
fully gliding around to the 
strains of a waltz, then merrily 
marching off in a Paul Jones led 
by Mr. E. B. Lally, the inspiring 
adjutant of the dance who, by 
his cheery presence and untir- 
ing efforts, did so mucn to pro- 
mote the enjoyment or tne 
evening. Old acquaintances 
were renewed and new ones were 
budding in a truly Paul Jones 
Style. ¢ 
The spirit of the Terspichor- 
ean Art soon permeated the en- 
tire pary, the chaperons desert- 
ed tneir posts, everybody was in 
the hey-dey of youth, listening 
to the melodious strains of tne 
orchestra and rhythmically 
gliding through the mystic 
maze of the dance. Terspichore 
and Melpomene floated grace- 
fully past and bursts of song 
peaied forth from nappy hearts, 
—Jjoy was uncontinea. + 

‘the contagious happiness 
spread, enveloping the aappy 
party whicn preseniea a page- 
ant of rare loveliness. 

‘the dances it ea in rapid 
succession, giving ample cnance 
for a tiarmonious mungiing of 
the guests. nverybody uanced 
with everyooay eise. 

But time was fleeting. The 
auditorium ciock was out of 
town. ‘he chaufeur slept” 
peacefully on in his limousire. 
in vain watches were consulte: 
—on with the dance—until the 
strains of Home Sweet Home re- 
minded the merry-makers of 
their adieus and carried to re- 
luctant ears»the close of one of 
the happiest evenings of their 
lives. 

“God Save The King” found 
a@ youthful pageant giving a 
standing testimony that Real- 
ization had exceeded Anticipa- 
tion. * Beatrice Kieruon. 


Extensive repairs, improve- 
ments and reconstruction works 
are being carried on at the Vir- 
ginia School with C. W. A. aid, 


© 


including a new location for the / 


print shop. 


Two fine new barns for the 
Tennessee School for the Deaf, 
costing about $10,000, are in 
course of erection, The main 
barn is 91x36 feet, and the cow 
barn 96x36. The latter will 


have stanchion space for fifty 
cows. 


iw 


ACTS Poh 


CLK 


We went to see the new. building | 
‘last week. It is a nice building. After | 
awhile the small boys and girls will live” 
in the building. Jean Rawn. 


My father, mother apd baby: sister | 
Vera came to the school March 29. 
L went home with them, My family 
brought me back to school April 2. 
had a good time, Raymond Cork. 


Glen and’l gota box of candies, 
some candy-rabbits, hens, a dog, eves 
and an Easter card from’ my_ mother 
cand father last week Carder Wilson. 


L yora letter and two. stamps from 
my brother Genino, Lyot a box. In 
it were some Easter eggs, alittle basket 
of Easter candies, a tani and a skirt 
from my mother and father, [gor a 
letter and a funny picture book from 
my friend for Easter. Maria Coletti 


Thad a birthday’ on Ma 
am ten vers old, 1 got a 
coke from home, 1 got some 
peanuts. from a’ triend 
ield brouht sanie ice ¢ 
candy rabbits 
and some len 


rand boys came 


s Some t ne to 
the party, We had a good-time 
The boys and) girly thanked Miss 
Sheffield and nie Donnie Donovan 


j 


1 yor Baste 
Grandma. 1 uot 
gum, a handkerchict 
Easter, We di 
Good Friday 


from my 


A 
card 


an 


Tyot a box of candies, 4 
hit, a hen, chickens, « 
cakes, beads and a p 


my mother and father tor Baste: 
sgliked them very much. 
Mary Drobina 


Tyota post card, a 


room pers PF yota fa bal- 

Joon and to sticks of gum from my 

mother and father 1 oc a 

a post card from 1 ncle. 
Charron 

1 

Lizzie 

some 

romster a 


brother too. 
me, 


tro the Hotel Quinte 


girls golup the stair 


Fetrerly t 


After a 


the seeds tito 


an dance. yer 


3aa Ba 
clSpped. ‘1 


The 


y wenthome 


store for ice-crean Von 
eus ice-cream, We ic 
ptto Miss Beil’s 
played cards, We looked at 


After a while Miss Bell guve 


wwe wi 


We had sandwiches and vy owith 
bananas and oranges in it Then we 
went to see a pipe organ in the church 
Mr. Gosdon played the pipe organ 
We saw the pipes. We wantto Miss 
Bell's house. Miss Bell pi ora 
taxi. We rode init to the O D: 


Alfred Tomalin. 


some pictures. 


I got two dollars and fifty cents in 
a letter from my mother. I was su 
prised to get it. 


I got a camera from home. | shall 
buy afilm for it. Then [ shalltake 
Dorothy Presley. 


On Saturday my family came to see 
me. 1 was very happy. They 
brought a nice Easter box to me. 
showed some of my school books to 


them. They were pleased with my 
work. I talked to them fora long 
time. | wanted to go to a show with 


them but we did not go. 
Jimmy Ready. 


My. mother sent Easter boxes of 
candy, cake and some other things to 
Margaret Shepherd and me. We were 
glad to get them ‘and enjoyed) them 
very much. Margaret and Tare chums 
and mother is very kind to us. 


Ethel McLean. 


My father sent me ten cents to. go 
to the movies. Beatri Svelyn, 
Hazel, Dorothy and 1 went to a show 


tthe Belle theatre on Saturday after- | 


We had movies here at 
ere about training soldiers for 
Mabel Patrick. 


My mothes sent me a new pair of 
black shoes. | wore them on Sunda: 
ey hurt my heels a litte but f think 
they will be all right after a while. She 
will send some other things to: me 
soon, She is always very kind to | me. 


Merretta Clark. 


1 got a letter and a paper from. my 
mother | wot Easter-rabbits, a ball, 
Faster-eggs, a post card and some 
candies from my mother and. brothers 
too. My grandmother. sends me Sun- 
day School papers every week. 

Ray mond Burfows. 


Grade V Mr. Cunningham) 
Makino run Sanara Deserr 
Last mooth Mr, Cunningham said 
“his month we shall make a 
desert on the sand table."" Miss Dean- 
gard and Miss Ford yave Mr, Cun- 
Hingham some pictures co cut out and 
ton the sand table 
‘This ishow we did it. First we 
made an oasis. “Vhen Dalton Storring 
made a pyramid and a mud house 
with a Hat roof. Then we made some 
Arab “people and camels. We made a 
line of camels. It is called 
caravan.” We made trees out of green 
paper and we took some green chalk 
d broke it into very) very. small 
pieces. “This looked like grass growing 
ver the ground. Inthe middle 
tajitde bottle and filled it with 
Then we put our trees all 
around ite When we were finished 
Mr. Cunningham said, “‘How are we 
zg co make the dates?"’ “Then 
Charlie Possnett said “"We can tie a 
ot of knots in string and then paint 
tiem brown and put them on. the 
they will look justlike dates.”” 
\iter that we made dunes. 
Sand dunes are just like waves in the 
water but instead they are waves in 
the sand. “They are made by the 
strong wind, 


tu us 


we 


water. 


trees; 


sand 


When we were finished some teach- 
ers Caine to see it. They said it was 
very good. 

Lillian Dubeau, 


A CARAVAN 


A few boys and girls cut out camels. 
When they had finished Mr. Cunning- 
ham putthem on the desert. They 


I wanted to go to 
Snider's for Easter but I could not go. | 


I! go to the oasis with their camels. 


night. || 


walked along in aline. Camels ina 
| fine’are called‘*A Caravan’? | 

| People travel by caravan on the: 
desert. Doreen Brown. 


ARass 
The peeple who live in the desert 
‘are called Arabs. They are nomads. 
‘That is, they are wandering people. 
They travel by camels. Arabs sle 
in tents at night. ‘ 


| In the early morning the Arabs 

wake up and move their tents before 
| the sun rises. ~ They take dates from 
| the palm'trees. Arabs always pray to 
| Mahomet when the sun rises. They 


| They carry large vases of water on 
‘their heads, ey de not wear many 
clothes like we do in Canada. 

| Marion Storing. 

CaMELs 

|. The Arabs travel by camels on the 
Sahara Desert. They ride on their 
, backs. Camels can go a long way 
| without water. They have large 
t pads on their feet which keep them 
| from sinking in the sand. They have 
‘large lumps over their eyes. These 
| protect them from the sun. Some- 
times we see camels in the circus in 


Canada. I think a camel is a won- 
derful animal. Grant Thorburn. 
AN Oasis 


An oasis is a fertile spot in a desert. 
Date palm trees grow at an oasis. 
They have long leaves but not the same 
as mapleleaves. They have no bran- 
ches. The Arabs and the camels come 
to an oasis to get water. 


* Mary Eva 


A Desert Hovst 

‘The Arabs build houses at a oasis. 
‘They cut down palm leaves and mix 
them with mud. A desert house is 
made of the palm leaves and wet mud. 
They have flat roofs because thef 
people like to sit there at night to get 
cool. Sometimes they bring their beds 
up there at night and stay there all 
night. Nora Carey. 


Ferguson. 


A Criv iw rie Desert 

‘Timbuktu isa city in the Sahara des- 
sert. Itisa large city. The houses 
are made of mud. There is no ylass 
in the windows. ‘There is a wall 
around the city. Many people go 
there. Some of them sit on the roofs 
to get cool at night. Marie St. John. 


We have many books in one corner 
of our room. Mr. Cunningham gets 
them every month. He told us that 
he would like us to readthem. We 
read about Manitoba, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, British Columbia, Ont" 
ario, Quebec, New Brunswick etc. 
We have a scrap book of pictures of 
all Canada. We put all the books 
about one province together in one 
pile. "We usually read them at night 
or in the afternoon. They are very 
interesting and our class like to ‘read 
them. Russell Manning. 


We have read two books in the 
Radio Ear Room. These are the ones 
which we have read: the Wee Scotch 
Piper and Little Anne of Canada. We 
liked the story of Littie Anne of 
Canada. Annie live in Quebec and 
her father was in British Columbia. 


When she was a small girl, her 
mother died, so she wentand lived 
with her aunt Martha in Quebec. 


One day aunt Martha got aletter 
from Anne’s father. The letter said 
he was going to Ottawa tobeina 
lumber camp. 


Anne went to Ottawa to see her 
Daddy. Afterwards she went with 
him to New Brunswick. Jessie Lake. 


About two menths ago we made 
asand table about the Battle of the 
Plains of Abraham. The Plains of 
Abraham are behind Quebec. Ir is — 
near the St. Laurence River. A long 
time ago Wolfe climbed up asteep path 
and feught in the Battle of the Plains 
of Abraham. : : 

In the'morning the English defeat- 
ed the French but Wolfe was killed on 
the Plains of Abraham. The English 
owned Canada. Wolfe and Mentcalm 
were both killed. “They were very 
goed leaders. Charlie Possnett. 


Our class went to the Radio Ear 
Reom on Thursday afternoon from 
3. 40 until 4 o'clock.” We brought 
books tothe Radio Ear Room and read 
about China. The books were orange 
and ‘rather thick. The books were 
called “*Lands and Life’. Uncle Mac 
and Tom are wisiting many countries 
in their aeroplane. They saw Africa, 
Greenland, England, Scotland, the 
Sahara, China and many other places. 
It is a good story. We shall finish it 
soon. Dalton Storring. 


Last month my class made the 
Welland Canal dh the sand table. Mr. 
Cunningham cut some pieces of 
wood for the Welland Canal. We 
picked up stones outside and put them 
in the sand table to make Niagara falls. 
We poured water into Lake Eri 
The Niagara River rises in Lake Ente, 
flows north-east and empties into Lake 
Ontario. Lille Dubeau made a paper 
boat. We,put it into Lake Erie. It 
went through the Welland Canal to 
Lake Ontario. 


Lake Erie empties into Lake Onra- 
tio through the Niagara River. tis 
33 miles in length and the water drops 
326 feet in its course. Boats can't go 
up the Niagara River but they can yo 
through the Welland Canal. One 
use ‘of canals is to get around the ra- 
pids. Edmour Cloutier. 


“Lawrence Corcoran is very proud 
of the new suit he got for Easter. 


Harold Coomber and James Brown 
made toy motor boats in the shop. 
They are very complete, even to the 
flags. 


Jack Micetick made a game. His 
classmates have lots of fun playing 
with ir, 


Doris Colquhoun was Very happy 
to get a letter from her little sister. 


Ahti Laine enjoys the’ movies in 
the assembly room very much. 


Billy Wingfield has gone home. 


Michael Le Claire saw a rabbit. It 
was white and yellow. 


Norman Aistrop got an Easter card 
from her mother. 


Douglas Strang got a letter ind 
twenty-five cents from his mother and 
father. Miss Card bought some gum, 
some candy and one orange for him. 


Joyce Brohm had a birthday. She 
got a bracelet from her mother and 
father. She had a birthday cake. 


Norman Rose got a picture of his 
father. 


Clifford Martin received a lovely 
box of maple sugar last week. The 
children enjoyed it very much. 


Bert Pollington was a very happy 
boy when his mother came to see him 
at Easter. : 


Margaret Mary Tonkin was delight- 
ed to find a chocolate bar and some 
gum in her funny papers this week. 


Ronald Hazlitt is always so pleased 
to get his playtime puzzles. 


Wealth From Ontario Rocks 
‘The great rock region ef Northern 
rio, ence regarded as almost 
has produced 
dellars in new 
wealth from its mines since 189]. 
Up to that year the mineral production 
of Ontarie amounted in value to less 
than five million dollars; at the end of 
1933 it had reached a total value of 2, 
014 million dollars. The princjpal 
centributors to this huge total were: 
Gold, 501 millions; silver, 257. mil- 
lions; nickel, 359 millions; copper, 
145 millions. Other important mineral 
produsts of the province include cobalt, 
arsenic, palladium, platinum, natural 
42s, petroleum, felspar, gypsum, 
quartz, salt, tale, cement and lime. 

It is estimated that the production 
of gold by Ontario mines in 1934 will 
be approximately 70 million dollars in 
value. Ontario's contribution has 
had a large part in making Canada the 
second greatest gold producer in the 
world, exceeded only by South Africa. 


Canada’s Second Dimension 


E, L, Marah, an American author, introduces 
his interesting book,Where the Buffalo 
Roamed, as follows: 


“Many writers who traverse The 

Dominion enter it at the eastern port- 

_ al and travel’west by the C. P. R. or 
C. N. R., following the line of least 
resistance till they reach the Pacific. 
‘Then they go back to dear old Eng- 
land and tell the world all about Ca- 
nada, their idea of the half-continent 
being Eculid’s conception of a straight 
line ‘length without breadth.’ 

“But Canada has a second dimen- 
sion, a diameter that cuts through the 
Belt of Wheat and Belt of Fur, begin- 
ning south at the international boundary 
and ending where in his winter igloo 
the Arctic Eskimo lives and loves after 
his kind. This diameter we are to fol- 
low. To whatend? Tocome near 
to the people, our feliow-Britons, in 
this tranverse section of a’ continent 
bigger than Europe. We want to see 
what they are doing, these ‘T'rail-Bla- 
zers ef Commerce, who, a last vedet- 
te, are holding the silent places await 
ing that multitude whose coming foot- 
steps it takes no prophet to hear. 

“We will take the great waterways. 
Colonization in America has followed 
the trend of the great rivers, andit has 
ever been northward and westward. 
‘The sons and grandsons of those 
who conquered the St. Lawrence and 
built on the Mississippi have since oc- 
cuped the shores of the Red, the As- 
siniboine, and the Saskatchewan. They 
are laying strong hands upon the 
Peace, and within a decade willbe 
planting townships on the Athabasca, 
the Mackenzie and the Slave.” 


Interesting Facts about Canada 
The Latin line, ‘‘A mari usque ad 
Mare’? on the new Canadian Coat of 
arms, means ‘From Sea to Sea.’’ It 
istaken from Psalm 72:8, which reads: 
“He shall have dominion also from sea 
to sea and from the rivers to the ends 
of the earth’’—the verse which is 
suid to have suggested the word *“Di- 
minion’’ for the Confederation. 


Since Confederation, eleven pre- 
miers have held office in Canada, 
some for lung terms, others for only a 
few months. They were: John A. 
Macdonald, Alexandar Mackenzie, 
John J. C, Abbott, John S. 
‘Thompson,. Mackenzie Bowell, 
Charles Tupper, Wilfred Laurier, 
Robert L. Borden, Arthur Meighen, 
W. L. Mackenzie King, and R.B. 
Bennett. Of these, Macdonald held 
office for 19 years and Laurier for 15, 
4 total for the two of 34 years, over 
half che period since Cenfederatien. 


The first vessel te cross the Atlantic 
wholly under steam was the Royal 
William in 1833, which was built in 
Quebec in 1831. This honor belongs 
therefereto Canada._ 


In area Canada is the third largest 
country in the world, being surpassed 
by only Siberia and China. © Its area is 
3,729,665 square miles or 2/386, 
985,600 acres. This is equal to thirty 
United Kingdoms, or eighteen Ger- 
manys, or two Indias. It is as large 
as all of Europe excepting Sweden. 


Canada has the greatest area of nat- 
ural parks of any country in the world. 
‘There are fifteen National Parks, com- 
prising over six million acres. 


Canada extends over 20 degrees of 
latitude-equal from Rome to the 
North Pole. < 


There are 22 universities in Canada. 
The affiliated University of Toronto is 
the largest in the British Empire. 


Except in Nova Scotia, 90 per cent 
of the forest lands in Canada are the 
property of the Crown—the lumber- 
men being granted cutting rights 
only—and is administered by the va- 
rious provincial departments. . In lum- 
ber production British Columbia ranks 
first, Ontario second and Quebec 
third, but in all sawmill preducts Que- 
bec exceeds Ontario. Inwood pulp 
and newsprint production Quebec 
ranks first. In newprint Canada comes 
first among all the countrie in the 
world, producing about twice as much 
as United States, which is second. 
Canada exports more newsprint than 
all the rest of the world together. 


D. B. Dowling, in his work on the 
“*Coal Resources of the world’? estim- 
ates the total coal reserves in the Do- 
minion at the colossal amount of 
1,357,718, 140, 800 tons, which agrees 
almost exactly with the estimates of the 
Geological Survey of Canada. This is 
practically an inexhaustible supply. If 
we were to produce 100,000,000 tons 
ayear, it would take over 13,000 years 
to reach the end. The larger propor- 
tion of this, however, is of the softer 
varieties. The International Geolog- 
ical Congress which met in Canada 
many years ago estimated that Can- 
ada contains over 16 per cent of the 
world’s total coal supply, being surpas- 
sed only by the United States, and 
every year new deposits are being dis- 
covered. In addition to this, it. has 
been found that some of the large 
islands north of Canada contain vast 
deposits of coal of excellent quality, 
which, some day may become avail- 
able. Spitzbergen Islands, farther north 
than most of these, contain more coal 
than the British Isles, and of as goed 
a quality as the best Welsh coal, and 
mining operations have alreddy been 
begun there on an extensive scale. 

As regards oil which all the world is 
seeking after, Canada seems to be equ- 
ally fortunate. Dr. T. O. Bosworth, 
‘one of the most reputable and conser- 
vative authorities, speaks as follows of 
the oil deposits in only one region: 
““In the district of McMurray, onthe 
Athabaska river, we have the largest 
natural exposure of oil tarsands in the 
‘world. Let us suppese the area to be 
15,000 square miles, the average 
thickness 50 feet, and the average 
yield of oil to be 10 gallons per ton. A 
simple calculation gives the result as 
thirty trillion barrels, or 600 times the 
world’s annual production.’’ This is 
the chief, butnet the only oil resource 
of the Canadian west. There are great 
oil fields in Southern Alberta, while 
along parts of ‘the Mackenzie and 
other rivers of the north, the oil drips 
constantly down the banks into the 


streams. 


Canadian research workers ha 
devised 2 method whereby fresh cod 
livers may be mixed’ with cocea in 
such a way that all the health prom 
ing properties of cod liver oil are 
tained without the oiliness or object- 
ionable taste or odour. The mixture 
can be successfully used in the man- 
ufacture of a chocolate-ceated confec- 

The treatment is not enly app- 
le te the livers of codfish but may 
also be applied to other species of 
fish having their oils in the liver, 
such as halibut. 

Besides being used in the candy 
form, the liver-cocoa mixture has also 
been used in making ice cream and 
milk and egg skakes._ 


Experimental studies by Canadian 
Government fisheries research work- 
crave shown that the oil of the 
British Columbia salmon is very rich 
in Vitamin A. As'a matter of fact, 
the poorest sample of salmon liver oil 
examined in the investigation was 
found to contain twice as much Vitam- 
in A. per gram, as was present in a 
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Canada’s efforts te restore the elk 
te its former numbers throughout the’ 
Dominion form another impertant 
chapter in thé history of wild life con- 
servation. The outstanding success 
achieved in bringing back the buffalo, 
and the excellent work performed in 
the protection and propagation of the 
pronghorn antelope have attracted 
world-wide attention. 

The wapiti' or elk once ranged the 
North American continent in millions, 
covering approximately the same range 

| as the buffalo. The settlement of the 
Prairies and the accompanying impro- 
vident slaughter, however, ‘brought 
about a disastrous reduction’ ih the 
number of this magnificent memler of 
the deer family, so that to-day only a 
few scattered herds of elk are found 
outside the national parks and other 
preserves. Z 


There is no more spectactular ro- 
mance in international commerce than 
the rise and pregress of Canada's part 
in feeding the world with cereals. It 
{ began in a very small way in the early 


recognized medicinal liver oil with | eighties and in time became the back- 


which comparisons were made, while 
the richest salmon sample had 40 times 
as much. In. addition the oils from 
the salmon livers are high in iodine, 
valuable as a preventative of such dis- 
eases asgoitre. Canadian fish scicn- 
tists have already established the health- 


giving qualities of halibut liver oil, | 
which exceed those of cod liver oil. 


In two years’ time there will be two 
or three new strains of wheat, resistant 
to rust, available for distribution to 
prairie farmers. 

For some years Canadian scientists 
have been matching their wits against 
the disease of rust in Wheat, which re- 
sults in heavy loss. Canada, as one of 


; bone of the Nominion’s trade internal 
andexternal. During the past year 

; Canada’s grain and flour went to 77 

; countries or groups of countries. 
Wheat has gone to 34 countries, four 
to 71, oats to 21 and barley to 7. 


The growing taste for Canadian ap- 
ples is becoming world-wide. Ship- 
ments of Canadian appies during the 
past year have gone to 40) countries of 
which 18 were within the Empire. 
Exports of Canadian apples during the 
past ten months totallea 2,758,374 
barrels, nearly doublethat of the pre- 
ceding year. The United Kingdom 
is Canada’s best customer for apples, 
taking about 90 percent. 


the world’s greatest wheat-growing ; 


countries, has had a special interest in 


combating this disease, and definite 
progress is now reported. ‘“This,’’ 
says the National Research Council, 
“must be regarded asa victory of the 
first. magnitude for Canadian energy 
and skill."* 

The problem has been nut only to 
produce a type of wheat that would 
resist rust, but to embody in this type 
the qualities which have made Cana- 
dian wheat the standard of excellence 


on the world’s markets. This, it is | 


claimed, has now been done, although 


the new strains are being subjected to - 


thousands of tests before being released 
for general use. 


Canada has 23 “'bird sanctuaries’’ 
for the protection and conservation of 
wild bird life. A treaty hasbeen made 
with the United States for joint action 
in this respect. 


Ontario has an area of 407,262 sq. 
miles. _It is almost twice the size of 
France or Germany. Its extreme 
length from north to south is 1075 
miles, and from east:to west 1000 
miles. 


Canada has over 4000 elevators, 
with a capacity for 220,000,000 
bushels of grain. 


A steamer drawing 14 feet of water 
can sail nearly 2000 miles inland to 
fhe head of Lake Superior, passing 
through eight Canadian canals. 


Canada has an available water power 
of nearly 20,000,000, only 13 per cent 
of which has yet been developed. This 
represents a combined energy equal to 
the steam-power generated by an an- 
nual coal consumption of 560,000,000 
tons of coal. 


The Chippawa—Queenston Power 
Canal is the world’s largest engineer- 
ing work since the construction of the 
PanamaCanal. 


Possibly the largest relief mapinthe — 
world exists in Nova Scotia. On the 
boundary of the two provinces of Nova 

Scotia and New Brunswick a relief map 
| of Nova Scotia was erected three years 

ago and measures one hundred and 
! fifty feet long and sixty feet high. This 

relief map is built of concrete, is in 

generous colours and is illuminated at 
| night by flood lights. 


| Canada ranks as one of the leading 
| rubber manufacturing countries of the 
| world, standing among the first five 
users of raw and among the first three 
in the export of rubber manufactures. 
Domestic.rubber manufactures supply 
over 90% of the home market. There 
are 48 rubber manufacturing plantsin 
Canada. 


Field investigations by the Depart- 
ment of Mines appear to indicate that 
at least 750 million tons of bituminous 
sand can be mined by open cut methods 
in the northern portion of the 
province of Alberta. Ona basis of 12 
per cent bitumen content this is equi- 
valent to 80 million tons of bitumen or 
450 million barrels. 


Canada won 350 of the main awards 
at the Internativnal Livestock and Hay 
and Grain Exposition held last year at 
Chicago. Of these 250 went to the 
Prairie Provinces and consisted mainly 
of cereals and folder. Eastern Canada 
scored heavily with sheep and cattle 
entries. 


Canadians eatmore eggs per capita’ 
than the people of any other, country. 
The consumption per person in Cana- 
da last year was 28 36 dozenora 
total consumption of 297,949,339, 
dozen. 


The second biggest dam in the world 
is the Gouin Dam, at the head of the 
St. Maurice in Quebec. It has a capa- 
city double that of the Assquan dam in 
the Nile. 


ESS I aS ee aCe eS 


MY VISIT TO CANADA 
(Continued from Page 1) 
are already among world re- 
cords. Past and present are 
sure pledges of the future, and 
the potentialities of Canada 
may safely be placed among the 
the dreams that will come true. 
When we think of what a mere 


plished 

‘claim to be the world’s granary, 
to tame the Rockies to the pur- 
poses of transport, to harness 
the cataracts of mighty rivers 
to the service of civilization, to 
dot a wilderness with cities 
which are veritable hives of in- 
dustry and commerce, we can 
have little doubt as to what will 
be. The poet’s prayer 


Give us men to match our 

mountains, 

Give us men to match our 

plains, 

Men with Empires in their 

purpose 

And new eras in their brains, 
is already in process of being 
answered. The men and women 
of Canada are worthy of their 
country. 

The writer then gives a pan- 
oramic glimpse of Canada as 
seen in his trip from Halifax 
and Vancouver, and concludes 
as follows: . 

No wonder Canada is optimis- 
tic’ and. confident. No wonder 
that so many of her sons look 
forward to the time when she 
may ~be the very centre and 
mainstay of the British Empire! 
A strong young nation, intense- 
ly loyal to our Common Sover- 
eign, embarking on the respon- 
sibilities of partnership in an 
Empire different from, as it is 
greater than, any other, eager 
to do her part in promoting the 
welfare of mankind, and -per- 
suaded that the unity of the 
British Empire is the surest 
means to that end, was the 
deeply implanted impression 
with Which I said “Au revoir!” 


THE GRANDEUR OF CANADA 
By Principal Grant 

Looking back \over the vast 
breadth of the Dominion when 
our journeyings were ended, it 
rolled out before us like a pan- 
orama varied and magnificent 
enough to stir the dullest spirit 
into patriotic emotion. 

From the sea-pastures and 
coal-fields of Nova Scotia and 
the forests of New Brunswick. 
from historic Louisburg up the 
St. Lawrence of historic Quebec, 
through the great Province of 
Ontario and on lakes that are 
really seas, by copper and silver 
mines\so rich as to recall stories 
of the Arabian Nights, though 
only the rim of the land has 
been explored; on the chain of 
lakes where the Ojibway is at 
home in his canoe to the great 
plains where the Cree is at 
home on his horse; through the 
Prairie Province of Manitoba 
and rolling meadows and park- 
like country, equally fertile, out 
of which a dozen Manitobas 
shall be carved in the next 
quarter of a century: along the 
banks of 


“A full-fed _river, winding 
slow 

By herds, upon an endless 
_Plain,” 


sures and deep woods to moun- 

tains which open their gates 

more widely than to our wealth- 

fer neighbors to lead us to the” 
Pacific; down deep gorges filled 

with mighty timber and rivers 

whose ancient deposits are gold 

beds, sands like those of Pacto- 

lus and channels choked with 

fish; on to the harbors of main- 
Jand and island that look right 
across to the old Eastern Thule 
“with its rosy pearls and gold 
en-roofed palaces,” and offer 
trade and commerce to the 
swarming millions of Cathay; 
over all this we had travelled, 
and it was all our own. 


“Where's the coward 
would not dare 
To fight for such a land.” 


Thank God, we have a coun- 
try. It is not our poverty of 
land, or sea, or wood, or mine 
that shall ever urge us to be 
traitors. But the destiny of a 
country depends not on its ma- 
terial resources. It depends on 


that 


* the character of its people. Here, 


too, is full ground for confi- 


“dence. We in everything “are 


sprung of earth’s first’ blood, 
have titles manifold.” We come 
of a race that never counted the 
number of its foes, nor the num- 
ber of its friends when freedom, 
loyalty, or God was concerned. 


A BELGIAN’S PRAISE 
OF CANADA 


‘Oh, that I were an artist so 

that, on the spot, I might make 
my fellow-countrymen appre- 
ciate a fraction of the beauties 
of the country through which I 
have just passed} Why am I 
not a poet, capable.of singing 2 
hymn of thanks for all the kind- 
ness which has been shown to 
me here? 
_ ‘Canada, I salute thee, coun- 
try of lakes, big and little, dot- 
ted with islands small and 
great, with fancifully indented 
shores, fringed with luxuriant 
vegetation; in the autumn a 
many-colored and brilliant at- 
tire. 

‘I love thy vast spaces, thy 
prairies, that rise in gentle 
slopes up the sides of thy hills 
and carpet the steeps of thy 
precipitous chains. 

‘I love thy vast spaces, thy 
prairies, broad as the ocean; 
thy fields of corn, waving as far 
as the eye can reach, like ‘the 
rolling billows of a mighty sea. 

‘I love thy St Lawrence, ma- 
jestic stream, chaffing as it 
were, in confinement, wherein 
is marvellously reflected every 
tint of heaven, which I have 
seen on a fine summer's day, a 
vast sleet of water shining like 
an immense blade of steel glit- 
tering in the rays of the sun. 

‘I love the incomparable and 
wild beauty of thy Rocky Moun- 
tains, their summit in a blaze 
of light, their mighty rocks, 
their pointed peaks, their deep 
ravines, their dreamy lakes and 


roaring torrents, pouring their 


waters of transparent green 
upon a stony bed of white 
bleached purity. In vain do the 
pine trees try unceasingly to 


fine and their outline so noble 
that the sun and snow alone 5 
enhance their beauty. A 
“Thou art glorious, even in 
winter, land of Canada, when 
the snow hides thee completely 


tony. of the daily round. 

“who has not been charmed | 
and delighted with the Eastern | 
Provinces and their varied beau- 
‘ty? ‘And what shall we say of 
Ontario’s lake districts: — The 
Kwartha lakes, the Georgian | 


beneath a cloak of white, not as .Bay with its 30,000 islands, the | 


a shroud, but as a garment, 
guarding thy slumber that at 
their awakening thy fields, thy 
forests, and thy prairies may 
yield once more to the millions 
who depend upon them, their 
cattle, their timber, and their 
corn.’ z 


THE FAR NORTH 


When one reaches Edmonton, 
the capital of Alberta, three 
hundred miles north of the in- 
ternational boundary, one has 
scarcely made a start into the 
province. Yet Edmonton is fur- 
ther north from New York than 
New York is from Tampa, Flor- 
ida,” writes an enthusiastic tra- 
veler in the North Country 

“But one is wrong in suppos- 
ing that it must be very cold up 
there. .I spent a mid-winter 
week in Edmonton and wore the 
same weight of clothes that I 
had been wearing in the spring- 
like climate of the coast--light- 
er clothes than one would dare 
wear in New York at this season. 

“I drove in an automobile all 
the afternoon of February 11th 
with but a light overcoat. There 
was perhaps half an inch of 
snow, and the wind was light 
and warm. The railways do not 
keep any snowplows’ at Edmon- 
ton and the-houses are not even 
fitted with double windows. 

“Marvellous influence of the 
Pacific winds and currents. Two 
hundred miles north and-west in 
the Peace River country and in 
a broad strip lying across Alber- 
ta north of the Lesser Slave the 
climate is milder than .at Ed- 
monton. The mountains are 
lower and admit the ocean air 
unchilled. 

The isothermal lines published 
on the Government maps are an 
interesting study. Edmonton 
and the whole region northwest 
to Fort Simpson average two 
hundred fifty days in the year 
when the thermometer ts above 
the freezing point. 

“Summer nights in Edmonton 
give only about two hours and a 
half of actual darkness. One 
can easily read fine print by 
daylight at half past ten. Ball 
games begin at half past seven. 

The longest day gives eighteen 
hours of sunshine and I never 
saw such brilliant, livening sun- 
shine anywhere else. Canad- 
jans call this province ‘Sunny 


numberless lakes and rivers in 
the farther north furnishing 
delight to the fisherman and joy | 
to the canoeist.’I cannot refrain | 
from mentioning the Muskoka ~ 
lakes—the gem of them all—tI 
speak as one who has known 
these incomparable lakes for 40 
years and my enthusiasm over 
them has never waned. These 
lakes—a veritable fairyland—if 
they were in England or some of | 
the older countries would attract 
travellers and lovers of nature 
from all over the world. I know 
the Lake District of England, 
and the far famed Lakes of\Kil- 
larney. They have a beauty that ~ 
is great and rare, but that beau-~ 
ty is enchanced by history on 
the ome hand and sentiment on | 
the other. Muskoka has no his- 
tory to accredit it and senti- 
ment belongs to older places, 
but for sheer loveliness there is 
nothing in England, Irland or 
Scotland to compare with these 
lakes, with their exquisitely and 
almost uniformly wooded isl- 
ands. I know of no more de- 
lightful trip than thuc from 
Gravenhurst to Port Cockburn, 
as the little boat threads its way 
between the islands in the wit- 
chery of a moonlight night. To 
speak .thus of Muskoka is to 
speak of numberless places 
which will be found equally en- } 
trancing when pleasure lovers 
are willing to go farther afiéld. 
Unlike all this idyllic splendor 
are the world ‘famed Rockies. 
Nature seems here to have put 
forth her supreme effort to make 
the scenery impressive and even 
awesome. I have ascended the — 
Riga have seen the bold peaks of 
Mount Pilatus, the more won- 
derful Matterhorn and Jung- | 
frau, but the Swiss Alps are but 
concentrated Rockies, their ma- - 
jesty and grandeur no greater 
than Mount Robson or Mount 
Donald, with their shimmering 
peaks that +defy description. 
Two years ago I spent a few days 
at Jasper National Park with_its 
hostelry of artistically rustic 
beauty. I revelled in the beauty, 
of that lovely, little lake, app:0- 
priately called the Green Laxe, 
with Mount Edith Cavell end 
other majestic mountains mir- 
rored in its calm depths Wy 


thing in the Italian lakes Ror in 
the boldest Swiss scenery Gild 
excel that picture. 

And finally Vancouver Islend 


Alberta,’ and they are right/ has its.own peculiar attraction, 


Summer or winter, a cloud in the 
sky is rare enough to attract 
attention.” 

—Catholic Standard and Times. 


CANADA—THE VACATION 
: LAND 


Canadians are fortunate above 
most people in the variety that 
the country offers to meet re- 
creation tastes and needs. Na- 
ture ‘seems to say to us what 
would you have? and proceeds 
with prodigal hand to satisfy us. 
Few countries in the world offer 
such a choice to those who would 

© 


more especially for those who 
retain memories of the Old 
Land. Here is the ever attrac: 
tive ocean, the luxuriant roses 
—the broom and ivy and:laurel 
—a delight to the eye and a hap- 
py stimulus to the memory. 


For its rich variety of ocean, 
lake, river, woodland and forest, 
for every altitude from the sea 
level for jaded nerves to the 
challenging mountain for super-. 
abundant energy, Canada may 
without exaggeration be called 
The Vacation Land—The Can: 
adian National Railways Maga- 
zine. 
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a ,. from a dull brown bird to a vivid golden i ‘ 
A Curtain of Song . yellow creature with a black erevenercrase iho Gerad ene eS 
By Gregory Clark its breast, *° : The pins: ene come! chek birds have 
i Then it litted its head and sang a 2 : € 
‘S da,” sald periiaertiaenice cane clear, magical call of two broken syllables. God bless them, how they sing; 
Hy J [cCulloch, “Meadow lark," I said to John. “EH They fill the air with melody, 
“In the twenty-two years IT have cans them all. Now they will al ne a And make the whole world ring; 
been in this country I have never heard a sing for:you. Hel is the fe sone. ee And blackbird and the robin, ss 
bird sing.” son} . DI . And all the birds of spring. 
John has amongst his most prized pos- g meatis more ito the farmer than any : 
P Pos: other sound on earth. That clear call | 7p { 
sessions an autographed copy, presented’ maxes a farmer take off his hat and ear them in the bare tree-tops, 
by his lordship himself, of Grey of Fallo- ' and stand bare-headed wh . he ae e That stand so dull and grey; 
don’s book, “The Charm of/Birds.” And . Over all his fields, the first da of cringe” | 2 near them sing in quips and chirps, 
whenever John gets homesick for Scot-° UNDE much Gtlaesher mntteren ger: And merry roundelay; 
land, which is about three times a day, he quickly but)‘so%asnotsto interrupt one And if I longer listen, 
takes this beautiful book by that Lord | prignt yellow lark'on' the post. pune They'll sing my heart away i 
Grey whose hand signed the paper which | “A small fluttering figure, drab, gray, | What though the sky be dark and chill, 
’ | buff, wind-blown, rose out of the dead And wind blow fierce and wild? 
and in its lovely pages he hears the mavis, y 
nightingale, the blackbird. ; Brass and sat on the fence thirty feet We know the flowers will bloom again 
| away. It was singing for twenty seconds. Where often they have smiled. 
cate he has never heard a bird song in | before John realized it, so faraway and | For oh! the birds are singing 
ot ! B 
“We have better singers in Canada," i. notre theron faeries Cae | eee reine 
said, “than anywhere else on earth. | Uttle bird, and with a melting expression | inoi: Right hi : I Re 
‘Then,” said John, “Shakespeare, | tuned his ears fine to pick up that sweet, ging. ig! ere. did not know 
Keats, Tennyson, Wordsworth, all the | ghostly song. The bird continued to sing what that small thunder was that filled | 
greatest poets of the English language | as if it could not catch its breath. the air. I have been hearing birds for 
were wrong about the nightingale, eh?” =: “What bird is that?” whispered John. years and didn’t know it.’ 
“They never heard the hermit “Horned lark,” I said. “You are lucky “Come on,” I said; “there is a vesper 
thrush,” said I. to hear it sing so near. Many people don’t singing down Here a bit.” ‘ 
“The fact remains,” said John, “Ihave } eyen know it sings.” Out in the fields more meadow larks 
nexed heard abled sing in his country + “Ssshh,"-said John.+t=-~- were calling. It was late afternoon: A. , 
could take you out a few miles in! i blue bird went by, with its happy “liquid 
the country,” I began. Fl hiya Weyadobn §)ey 9s) began 0 tone flight, bubbling through the air, and it 
“In Scotland,” said John, “the birds ing in on the symphony far and near, that alighted on a fence post and sang its rich, 
sing in your garden. The hedges are filled | tiny tumult of song which seemed to ‘cover | flutey warble. John took the  field- 
with the nests of blackbirds and mavis. | the whole earth as far as we could hear glasses and said the blue color burned his 
The rose bush up the wall of your house | oy see, so that you imagined the map of eyes, Song sparrows sang us pa$t them. 
has two bird’s nests in it, and they sing all | the world and knew that all over that vast | We reached the fleld where the. vesper 
day, into your window. The blackbird | frmament there was the ceaseless choir | SPa!row was singing, and through the ¢ 
sings all day, a sweet soft bird, no earthly | o¢ music, until the thought of it stilled and glasses John said it was another song 
relation to that hard robber you calla | frightened you. ra sparrow, the same color, the same -song. 
blackbird in this country. You do not pret ina ieddowilaricicontinued to ‘It has no spot on its breast,” I said. 
have to go out into the country to hear sound his clear rising and falling whistle “You are right,” said John. . 
birds in Scotland. They share your gar- | caning, calling, the maestro of the field. “If it flies you will see it has a white 
den.t" h a The horned lark crouched on the fence | feather on each edge of its tail.” 
_, But I would like you to come out,” I | +31) poured out his endless string of beads, “You are right,” said John, as the vesper 
sald, Cand. hear the song ‘sparrow, smail and glittering... Then with the odd, | fluttered nearer to us and perched on a 
“Will you come now?" T asked, think- jumping flight of his a song sparrow came | tall weed. = 
ing of the song sparrows on the hedges from nowhere, perched on the top of a ‘The vesper, sweetér than ily other, F 
out around Halton or Woodbridge. his hawthorne bush back of us and without Sparrow's song began to call the evening 
fegi ee cole: etn le, aemed delay dropped its tail straight down, tipp- | shadows across the fields 
desk shut and stalked over to his hat and ed its little head straight up and set forth he dirt a th 
coat. Even his ears were white. I had on its bout of song, loud ringing, emphatic Down the dirt road a way there was a 
waked that plaid-clad devil of homesick- with its song and a pause. song and pause, wood lot, and as we came near it I heard 
ness in him. He was hearing the mavis each song the same exact pattern, as if it the glorious, rushing, robin-like song, of 
in t out and : 3 the rose-breasted grosbeak; only’ sound- . 
1 hig hearts) In silence, we wen were repeatingsome message over and i 
vot in my car. In bitter silence we drove over ing as if it were a robin who had gone to 
out the highway to the Malton Road where H Italy and studied opera and had learned 
the farms begin. “I Can Hear a Thousand Birds” f 2 do ee ie REET DES OTR 
if hree-n 7 i 5 
Meadow. Lark Calls the Choir sderene a eet ie ed sterrow | if T could have John see that bird, after 
The rougher the road, the more the |. Sith a distinct dark spot in the midst of | hearing it! 
birds, soIran off into a dirt road and its streaked breast. He walked toward it. The grosbeak ‘was on a maple in the 
Stopped the car. We got out. It went on, lifting its head, ringing out | wood lot. As we came near John wanted 
The air was ringing with the song of | i, song. _ | to sit down again, with one ear back to- 
birds as the city is filled with the sounds of “What bird?” he whispered. ward the meadows where the vespers 
men and their works. ‘ a is afi I sang and the meadow larks piped and the 
-"Do you hear them?” I'asked John, for fae ea th Cae other ear to the grosbeak. But I urged 
it was like a symphony orchestra. “Forgive me,” said John. him on and we stood in the shadowy road 
-“Hear what?” demanded John. The lark’s calling had five song spar- by the wood lot, and John groaned. He 
“The birds. All that sound is birds.” | rows all competing for some imaginary | put’ the glasses on the bird and then 
“I hear nothing,” said John. and unknown prize, and t told John there snatched them away from his eyes. He 
We stood still in the afternoon, with | were five of them. He listened with his | jiareq at me. $ ' 
the.wind blowing pleadingly across the new ears and found them all, on haw- “Do you know this bird?” he rasped. 
brown fields, as if caressing the life under- thornes, fence rails, trees. “Yes. A rose-breasted grosbeak.” 
Neath to waken. John prepared to sit down on the road “Yet you have never so much as men- 
A dull brown bird, bigger than a robin, | bank. a a tioned it to me,” said John, setting. the 
rose with a curious fluttering flight from - “We can’t stop here,” I said; “there are field-glasses on it again. “tts breast is 
the meadow and'came to sit on a fence | lots more to hear.” » | the richest rose color I ever saw. It is 
Post, the third away from us. When it “This ought to be enough for now,’ ¢ 5 . : : 
turned to face us it changed suddenly | said John. “I can hear « thousand birds (Continued on Page 8) 
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The Red-Winged Blackbird 


wings of a morning glow, 
From his sooty throat Three syllables float, 


|, low: 
And. "tis oh, for the joy of June, 
‘And the bliss that ne’er can flee 
_ From that exquisite call, with its swert, 


sweet 
O-ke-lee, o-ke-lee, o-ke-lee! 


‘Long ago as a child, 
From the bough of a blossoming quince, 
That melody came to thrill my frame; 
And whenever I’ve caught it since, 
‘The spring-soft blue of the sky 
"And the ‘spring-bright bloom of the tree 


Area part of the strain—ah, hear it 


tex o-ke-lee, o-ke-lee! 


This issue of the Canadianis largely 
about birds—those cheery companions 
and vital friends of mankind, on whom 
our very existence depends, as narrated 

elsewhere And how many good les- 
sons they teach us! We urge people 
to be happy and cheerful, and smile, 
smile, smile, but many go through life 
with a scowl and agrouch. But the 
birds are always joyous. We advise 
people to be industrious and thrifty, so 
often in vain, The birds are models 
of intelligent industry. - None of them 
are on relief, and not many humans 
would be on relief if all were as thrifty 
and industrious. And ever they teach 
us the lesson of trust: 


Said the Robin to the Sparrow, 
“T'd very much like to know 

Why these fussy human beings 
Rush about and worry so!"* 

Said the Sparrow to the Robin, 
“Friend, I think that it must be 

Because they have no Heavenly Father 
Such as cares for you and me!"* 


Nature lovers have always delighted 
to study the habits of birds, and nearly 
all poets have written about them, in- 
cluding those of our own land, all the 
poems in this issue being by Canadain 
authors. 


Mrs. Ferguson (Janey Canuck), to 
whom we made extended reference in 
a previous issue, speaks of the birds in 
ber whimsical and very delightful way 
in her “‘Janey Canuck in the west,’” 
frem which we quote a few para- 
graphs: . 


A May Day in the Morning 

“The time of the singing of birds 
has come. And how they sing! Now 
it is the lark that warbles with ecstatic 
joy, asong of gatety without eclipse.’ 
His notes are yellow with the golden 
sunshine. It seems impossible that such 
a flood of strong, clear sounds should 
come from so tiny a throat. He sings 
as he rises and falls in the air, each 
flight inspiring him to fresh roulades of 
melody. 


“Inthe thickets, that ower of the 
air, the red-headed woodpecker is 
laughing loudly He never tires of his 
joke. His head is his crown of glory. 


“In the southern provinces it is 
‘Opeechee’, the robin, who ushers in 
the spring with his clear, ringing m 
tary note, but in the northland its har- 
binger is the seft sibilation of the black- 
bird. Sometimes she has red wings, 
and for a bill a dagger of gold, but 
oltener she is only our coal-black 
lady... She twitters over the hayricks 
and freshly turned sods withtapparent- 
ly no higher object than living to live. 


“His appearance is simultaneous 
that of Herr Crow. I always 
dislike the crow. His nigrituée is his 
livery of sin. He is the feathered im- 
age of caution. He has learned the art 
of being talkative and at the same time 
reticent. He is the embodiment of se- 
crecy. Watch him put his sapient head 
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‘sy, and all he says is ‘cruk-cruk 
croak’ 

“*His croak is a dismal, evil-boding 
jnete. It is strident, raucous, awful, 
and leaves nothing to the imagination. 
His voice gives you the impression 
; that it hurts to use it. 


i “On thjs matter ef crows, as is his 
| wont, the Padre disagrees with me, 

| for he pretends to like the crow. He 

; divides all birds into three classes, big 
birds, little birds, and crows. 


| “Ie is spring again, and we are 
passing through the ~‘robin racket.’ 
i Monsieur Redbreast has donned his 
' waistcoat of ‘fuller crimson’ —a hand- 
some one indeed, and a bit sinful. 
That fifer fellow, the blackbird, has 
beat him in the journey northward by 
quite two wecks. All our world is 
blithesome with robin’s mellow, lilt- 
ing refrain. The poetry of the early 
flowersis set to his music.’’ 


The Canadian Songster 
By Pauline Johnson 

Music, music with throb and swing 

‘Of a plaintive note, and long; 
‘Tis anote no human throat could sing, 
No harp, with its dulcet golden string. 
Nor lute nor lyre with liquid ring 

Is sweet as the robin's song. 


He sings for the love of season : 
When the days grow warm and long, 
For the beautiful, God-sent reason 
That his breast was born for song 


Calling. calling.so fresh and clear, 
Through the song sweet days of May. 

Warbling there and whistling here, 

He swells his voice on the drinking ear, 

On the great. wide, pulsing atmosphere, 
Till his music ‘drowns the day. 


He sings for the love of season 
‘When the days grow warm and long, 
For the beautiful, God sent reason 
That his breast was born for song. 


“The Birds of the Air Have ! 
Nests” 

“Who taught the bird to build its nest 
OF softest wool, and, hay, and, 

moss; 

Who taught it how to weave it best, 
And lay the tiny twigs across?”” 
Did you ever watch the birds when 

they come back in the spring, and see 

them build their nests? ‘There are 
as many kinds of nests as there are 
birds. 


Some birds get pieces of string, 
some long horse hairs, some tiny twigs, 
other feathers, bits of wool, and some 
mud. The swatlow uses mud, and 
makes a home up under the caves of 
a house or barn. 

“The swallow is a mason, 
And underneath the eaves, 
He builds his nest, and plasters it, 

Of mud, and hay, and leaves.’ 

On the very tip of that branch of 
the elm tree, the oriole hangs his nest. | 
It looks like a pouch or a lady's grey | 
bag, hanging there swinging in the 
breeze. Mr. Squirrel, for all he is 
such a gued climber, cannot get at it, 
for the little limb is too slender to hold 
him. 


“Of all the weavers that | know | 
The oriole is the best; | 

High on the branches of a tree, 
He hangs his cosy nest."" 


Some birds make their nests in hol- | 
lows of the trees, and some holluw out | 
their own nests. Did you ever watch 
the woodpecker at work? | 
“The old woodpecker is hard at work? | 

A carpenter is he, : 
And you can hear him hammering, 

His nest upon the tree."” 


It is hardly. a ne: 
in the sand but it is very cleverly hid- 
den, for the eggs are so. much the | 


color ef the shells that you can hardly adee, and Woodpecker that are not 


find it. 


en one side as if he means to preph- E 


The robin builds of ‘twigs, strings, 


mud, and it nearly always cemes near 
It has found out that people © 


a house. 
are kind and will protect it from 
squirrels or cats; that is why you often 
find robin’s nest around the ‘verandah 
or ina tree near the window. 
“See the merry little robin, 

With his nest so strong and round, 
He built it on the tree branch, 

He won't build on the ground.’” 


Some’ birds build on the ground 
among the long grasses. You know 
the stery oi the lark that had its nest 
in the field of hay, and how it was so 
frightened that the little birds would 
not be able'to fly away before the hay 
was cut. Some birds do not make 
nests for themselves, but use old ones 
deserted by other birds. Owls often 
usea disused hawk’s nest; dnd flycat- 
chers use abandoned woodpeckers’ 
nests. 


_ The tiny little hummingbird makes | 


a nest about the size Of a walnut shell, 
with bits of moss and lined with cob- 
webs or down from milkweed or 
thistles. 


One of the nests we know best is” 


that of the sparrow. It is built nearly 
always around the house, sometimes 
even in the water-spout. The nests 
are big for the size of the bird and un- 
tidy looking, with grasses and straws 
sticking out from them and dropping 
around verandahs. 

The crow’s nest is large, made of 
sticks, and generally high up in trees. 

Some little birds like the vereo make 
nests of bark, often birch bark, hang 
it from atree branch like a cup, and 
line it with fibre, paper or plant-down. 

Each little bird has wisdom and 
knows just where and how tobuild, 
and how best to protect her young and 
her eggs, 

, The Bluebird 

John Burroughs has described the 
Bluebird (thé eastern species) as “The 
sky above and the earth beneath,”’ and 
the description fits it perfectly, All 
above is iridescent cerulean blue and 
the throat, breast and.most below dull 
earthy red—‘'the good red earth."” 
It is another bird above reproach and 
the brilliant coat of the male, its 
mate’s more subdued colours, its 
pensive notes, “‘purity,’’ and its ma- 
dest liquid warble are additions to any 
landscape. | advise every one to get 
a Blucbird to nestin the garden when- 
ever possible. Miss Helen Merrill, the 
clever poetess of Picton, but now re- 
siding in Toronto, sings of the blue- 


3 follows: 


O magic music of the spring, 
Across the morning’s breezy meads 
I hear the south wind in the reeds, 
I hear the golden bluebirds sing. 


O mellow music of the morn, 
Across the fading fields of time 

y joyous songs are borne 
seuchanting clime 


I see the grasses shine with dew, 
‘The comflowers gleaming in the grain, 
And. oh, the bluebirds sing—and you? 
We fare together once again. 


O haunting music of the dusk, . 
When silent birds are on the wing 
And sweet is scent of pine and musk: 
Ah, as we wander hand in hand 
Across the shadow painted land, 

T hear the golden bluebirds sing. 


Migration of Birds ~ 
One of the strangest things to under- 
stand about bird 
migration. 


is cut off when the insects disappeared. 
A few birds like the Jay, the Chick- 


dependent en living insects for food, 
© 


life is the annual 
We can readily see why 
| they leave the north on the ‘approach 

The gulls make a nest right on the | of winter climate; net only because so 
ground, amidst the shells and stones. | many birds could not find sufficient 
just a little hollow | shelter, but because their food supply 


remain all winter in their northern 
homes; but the greater number are) 
forced to move southward whenthe 
| frosty nights of autumn drive the in. 
sects into their hiding places. 

_ When they go, and how they go, 
are still subjects of mystery. i 


A few species, like the Wild Gecse 
and Ducks, are sometimes seen flying 
in great flocks high up in the air, but 
many disappear and no one.can tell 
the manner of their flight. Blackbirds, 
Crows, Bobolinks and others collect 
in large numbers before they are ready 
to go. 

The Crows go through a sort of 
drill, in the autumn, as if they were 
preparing for the journey. One old 
leader’ gives the commanding “*Caw- 
caw,’’ and the others fall into com- 
panies and battalions and away they 
£0, only to swing and whirl and coun- 
termarch (or counterfly) back to the 
starting point, where they alight amid 
ja perfect din of “*Caw-caws'’ and 
“‘Haw-haws.”’ 


After a few days of such manoeuvers, 
they settle upon a time when the real 
start is to be made. 

The flight of the Wild Geese is 
well known to ve in an orderly and 
exact manner, with a leader in front, 
while the others follow in the order of 
one or both sides of a wide V. 


They never go in *‘Indian file’ one 
immediately behind another, but in 
this form that enables each one:to keep 
the leader in. sight as well as to see 
which way they are going. 


Many birds migrate only at night 

When the nights grow cool a rest- 
lessness may be observed among the 
3 a moving and chirping and low 
calling to each other in the darkness 
that is never heard in the summer 
nights. 

On some dark night a sound of 
many bird voices is heard, a sound 
that seems far away and yet overhea 
thep we may know that a vast compa- 
ny of our summer friends are passing, 
under the cover of darkness, away 0 
a land of sunshine and plenty. 

The morrow may find the wind 
whistling through the bare branches 
where ‘lately they swung their 
mocks and built their summer homes; 
the rain and sleet may cover the ticlds 
where Bobolink and Meadowlark hid 
babies’ cradles; the clouds may hang 
dark and heavy between us anc 
sky, but the birds will greet the sunrise 
amid the orange groves of Floriva or 
the green islands of the Atlantic. 


And when the winter snows have 
melted, and the warm: spring sun is 
calling bud and blossom back to 4! 
some morning we awake to find the 
birds are come again. The very Ro- 
bin that built his nest in our apple tree 
last summer. is back again in our «vor 


yard; and the self-same Oriole that 
. swung his. tae from a branch of 


yonder elm is ing his gayest notes 
from its topmost branch. Twice they 
have traveled those weary miles uvet 
land and sea since last weheard them. 
is the mystery, —how they 
know the way. 

—Our Friends the Bids. 


Value of the Owl 

“T have seen a $50,000 orchard that 
was killed by field mice. ‘They 
girdled the trees underground. and 
played high jinks among the root. 
A barn owl or two would have settled 
their hash. In California, 1 asked 4 
mah what had happened to seven of 
his bearing apricot trees. He said 
some mysterious disease was killing 
them one by one. I seta trap #10" 
half an hour had a pouched go?!) 
whose operations had gone unno! 
Owls cat gophers. 


number of 
here, 


| 1s a cloakreom. Alse, there isa long 
hall and at the end of each hall, ther 
are two dormitories. After coming up 
those steps, you are on the first floor. 

The second floor has a hall and twe 
more dormitories. Down in the base- 
ment there are two playrooms, with the 
light in the walls and ceiling covered. 
by thin metal strips. Between the strips 
the light comes out. 

The lights in the dormitories are in/ 
‘The ceiling. The night lights are in the 
wall aboutone foot from the floor, 
There is asteel covering over the night 
lights also. ; E 
“The floors are of terazza with cork 
lingleum. The floors of the dormitories 
arg of heavy “green cork linoleum 
cemented to a°concrete floor. The 
linoleum makes the building very quiet. 

The most interesting thing. that is 
in the building, is the sick-room, ‘and * 
the dormitories, all’ white with brown 
radiators and thpir green cork floors 

Itis used for the small boys and girls, 
who are deaf. They have the new 
building because they want to keep the 
big boys and girls from teaching them 
signs. If they stay with the big deaf 
boys and girls, they probably would lose 
their speech. 

It_was constructed by Miller and 
Edgar, contractors from Kingston, 
under the Government inspector, Mr. 
Medley wf Toronto. [tis valued at 
$75,000. It will hold ninety - four 
small deaf boys and girls, in charge of 
five supervisors. They will probably 
move into the new residence from the 
old one sometime in May. Mr. 
Fetterly has invited‘Hon. Mr. Henry. 
the Premier and Minister of Educa- 
tion, to be present at the epening of 
the new building. 


Sudbury, From: Cabin t. 
ju Fy ee Lok in to 


Birt Rute 


Fifty years ago a survey party leca-| 
ting ‘the line for the new Canadian: 


was later cepied in Haileybury and 
Timmins. 


> 


All 
too 00 we reached Montreal, at 
i up | seven o'clock, on the evening of Jul 
3 nearly 8,000, and the houses were | the 12th, where there was SS ae 
changed to wood, and the first street | excitement mecting friends; passing 
Pavements Were eommenced: In 1915 | the customs, and the thrill of setting 
for the first time drinking water was | foot on Canadian soil for the first 
chlorinated and aerated to remove the | time. 

objectionable taste, The telephone sys-| We stayed with friends in Montreal 
Pal ites prsiecated, with twenty-| all night, and next morning boarded 
aenbectibers In 1916 the Interna- | the ten o'clock train for Sarnia, Ont- 
tional Nickel Company of Canada was ario, which city was to be our destina- 


incorporated, io over all the Ca-I tion; “and where we iow have. Gur 


railway passed to the north of Lake 
Ramsay, where the village of Sudbury 
began. Engineers had to blast their 
way through a strange outcropping of 
rock. That peculiar reddish outcropp- 
ing was nickel-copper ore. It became 
the Murray Mine. The village of Sud- 
bury, a cluster of log cabins and bunk 
houses, was populated by the C. P R. 
employees. The C. P. R. company 
built boarding houses of stone for their 
employees. [Later a post office was 
built on the land granted to the railway 
“by the federal governmenr. “The 
company contfolled everything. One 
of the worst'foes in the construction 
camp was the liquor seller. It had a 
hard time to keep out the bootleggers 

The second year, 1884, a number of 
private merchants entered the field. 
Construction work was almost com- 
pleted. That year the C. P. R. sold 
most of its large bunkhouses to private 
individuals. James McCermick be- 
came Sudbury’s first reeve of the mu- 
nicipality. The population was about 
7,500. In the fall of 1885, the Can- 
adian Copper Company was incorpor- 
ated, and, also, the first passenger 
train for Winnipeg passed through the 
settlement. 

Many employees in nearby mines 
and smelters lived in Sudbury. Soon 
wholesale warehouses, lumber camp 
carters, and garages were built, and 
then the C. N. R. was buile to con- 
nect with another mine. In 1887 the 
C. P. R. commenced construction of 
the line to Sault Ste Marie, connecting 
with the western American railway 
systems. Later the streets were sur- 
veyed and, the town was laid out. 
Then the naming of all streets took 
place. Those north and south were 
named after Canada’s governor-gen- 
erals, and the east and west streets were 
named after trees, 

Inthe year 1892 Sudbury was incor- 
porated as a town, with a population 
of 2,000. Stephen Fournier was the 
first mayor of the town. He had served 
seven years as reeve, succeeding James 
McCermick, first reeve, who served 
only one year. One of the first acts of 
the council of the new town was to 
purchase a second-hand fire engine for 
32,600, profiting by the experience of 
a fire whieh had recently destroyed the 
jail and the court house. In the year 
1895 the source of water supply was a 
spring in the C. P. R. gravel pit, now 
the Athletic Park. It was carted daily 
to householders in large tanks, and re- 


adiag, Coppel Company's holdings. | home 

n Fact the fite department was mo-|  \V'c all enjoyed.” 

torized, and the technical school was | trip creas the Rake tic ae, 
built. Falconbridge Nickel Mines was | word to visting car Dens Old Soon 
incorporated in 1928. In 1929 several | land. I hope ‘“The Canadian’’ reniore 


reat new industries came to the town, h: je i i 
tries . | have enjoyed thi . 
and the population increased to twelve ee cea 


thousand people. Chief of the new 
industries are:~ Ontario Refining Co., 
Canadian Industries’ sulphuric acid 
plant anda new $20,000,000 smelter, 
erected by the International Nickel 
Co. Tt has the tallest and largest chim- 
ney in the British Empire 510 feet 
high; inside diameter, top, 45 feet, and 
weight 15,600 tons 


My Favourite Sport—Skiing. 
Dororny Ovétterre 

Skiing—being my favourite sport, 
Pll write what I can of my experiences 
of it.- Although I have had only one 
year of real skiing, I have already 
placed iton the highest shelf of my es- 
teem for sports. There is nothing I 
would like betterthan to skim over 
snow at a fast pace with the wind 
blowing exhilaratingly around mé. 

Simple methods are used for skiing. 
All one needs 1s a pair of long sticks, 
a certain number of feet in length, 
with straps to attach them to the feet 
and a pair of poles to balance oneself. 
Loose-clothés should be worn and 
not too'manyin number. Skis should 
be kept smooth, and waxing will keep 
them so. 

I recommend Ottawa and districts, 
around it as one of the finest spots in 
Canada for skiing. Rockliffe Park 
just outside of Ottawa, has numerous 


In 1930 with a population of more 
than 20,000 Sudbury was incorporated 
a city, on Augustthe 4th. Peter Fenton 
the last mayor of the town became the 
first mayor of the new city. That 
time a parade a few miles long was 
held, and the first traffic lights were 
operated with some new street cars. 
Also several new buildings of brick 
and stone were opened. 


From Apple Blossoms to Apple 
Pie % 
Lavra Cooke. 

During the winter months nothing 
remained onshe apple tree except its 
| bare branches. When spring came, 
the, litrl® leaf-buds began to pop out. 
Next | came out in. pink and white 
with ‘a fragrant’ perfume and looked 
| so swell among my brothers ahd sisters 

ith our green coats around us. 
There were over a thousana of us on 
| our mother tree and she was the big- 
gest of all the trees’in the orchard. 

When we’ were still young blos- 
soms, moths. began to attack us‘and 


° 


Sudbury is noted for its love of 
sport. In 1932 the Juniors, “Cub 
Wolves of theNorth’? won the mem- 
orial Cup, emblematic of the junior 
championship of Canada. This year | 
Sudbury would have won the memor-| Kins “which would’ delight a skicr's 
ial Cup again if they were not turned 


3 jg. | Heart. U had several thrilling experien- 
sown br the Ontario Hockey Associa) cos there as there ate sheer drops just 


where you don’texpect them. Thére 
Sudbury to-day is standing on the 


jis also a high jump for ski-experts. 
threshold of a new era looking to the 


Nothing in all the world equals in 
future with hope and confidence that | beauty to the form of a ski jumper 
it will be the happiest yet. 


| when he is inthe airand is preparing | 
| for a perfect landing—and there is | our master sprayed us so wellthat all 
nothing more thrilling for the specta- | ourenemies died. During our bloom- 
torsthan to sec him jump. There are | ing theybirds flew around and around 
many diferent ways of skiing ad I | and sahg so merrily. “ 
cannot do them all,—yet some day 1} We started to wilt away and we 
hopes eee a cae Bee ae Tae. | grew into sina round, seen balls and - 
e ent |as we grew bigger and bigger, we 

to stand see mingly perfectly stlland | were called apples Int fupewe oes 
eofiliding doven steep hills ata fess ea inches in dianictee: * 
and the,wind whipping my laces UNere | 53 ciara eer Scare Ey 
is an old saying which is very true: “A } : 

ane brothers and sisters were blown off 
skier is the only person who.can get | pet ane sisters were 

Jong in this world by letting things | UC St) remained on with my strong 
z | stem. ‘Then I began to turn red and 


any - 

My Trip Across the Atlantic 

Berry Summers 

On the thirtieth day of June, 
I sailed from Glasgow, Scotland, on 
the steamer “‘Saturnia,’” for Montreal, 
Canada. With three hundred and 
fifty passengers, we sailed slowly down 
the Clyde, where hundreds of men 
were busy inthe great ship building 
yards. We duly arrived at Greenock, 
where a‘*Pilot’’ came to the side of 


1922 


tailed for 25 a barrel. The spring our ship, with more passengers. “We | slide’’. erew aall biager: 
water was purer than that of Lake reached Liverpool next day at noon, con Pulbesibscapil it was harvere wine 
Ramiay: The town commenced wa; where ac etest aumber’ of paseenner| A Description of the New | sty wrathcts cand Caatern were picked 
erworks and sewer systems with an came ard, uilding: leerake eeeand wasspea ip anateiecs 


‘o'cloek in the afternoon. Early on Sun- 1 


day morning we arrived at Moville, 
Ireland, where ayain we took on 
number of passengers, who were most- 
ly Irish peasants’ By Wednesday we 
were in mid-Ocean, and in the distance, 
we could see numerous great icebergs, 
which are always a great danger to 
ships. Wednesday evening we ran 
into dense fog, so that the engines 


connecting with the 
pumping station. In 1903 seventeen 
lumber companies were operated 
The operations were many miles away 
and without a lumber mill within ten 
miles, Sudbury was yet the biggest 
lumbering town. Even to-day Sudbury 
is atill the greatest labour market in 
Ontario for lumber works. Two years 


clectric plant fully placed in barrels.’ | was the 
biggest. so they placed me on the top. 
A lid was then nailed down on us, 
land it was dark inside, and we were 
rather lonely because all the time during 
our growth we could see many lovely 
sights around us. 

Our barrel was sent to the largest 
department store in the city.” When 


Frorence WitLovGrisy. 

~ In the summer of 1933 the govern 
ment ordered a new building for the 
small deaf boys and girls. They decided 
to build it on the west side of the girls’ 
residence. 

It is about one hundred and fifty feet 
long and sixty feet wide. The outside is 
made of brick from Mimico, and slate 


later the plant and transmission lines 
Were completed, and the pewer was 
distributed to the town of Copper Cliff 
and the Canadian Copper Company's 
smelter and mines. The most im- 
Pertant power company was the 
Wahnapitae Power Co- Ina battle 
batween this company and another for 
the Sudbury market, the Wahnapitae 
won. It is new ewned by the Ont. 


fe 


were slowed down, and all night long 
the fog horns boomed. © This contin- 
ued till Thursday. Then a great wind 
came up and it was all we could do 
to walk around the decks for our daily 
exercises. Everyone on. board was 
thrilled when we came in sight of land 
again, We arrived in Quebec at mid- 


night on July 11 and as there were a i have to ge up some steps, where there | 


building to the new residence. 
cannot see the front doer unless you 
go to the other side. Atthe back there 
are two doors. 


jor the roof came from Wales. The 

inside is made of steel and marble. _ 
There is a long walk from the main 

You 


When you go in the back door you 


'wearrived at the place, our lid was 
taken off. and we were put is a box 
where we could display our beauty. 
One day a nice lady came in and 
bought a peck of apples, all being my 
brothers and sisters and myself. 

She took us home and got out the 
| things which she needed. She made 
(Continued on Page 6) : 
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THE NOBILITY OF HONEST 
TOIL 


Henry Ward Beecher once re- 
ceived a letter from a lad, ask- 
ing him to find him an easy 
berth. Mr. Beecher replied as 
follows:—“You can not be an 
editor; do not try the law, do 
not think of the ministry, let 
alone all ships, shops and mer- 
chandise; abhor politics, don’t 
practice medicine; be not a 
farmer, nor a mechanic; neither 
be a soldier nor a sailor. Don't 
work. Don’t study. Don’t 
think. None of these are easy. 
O my son! You have come into 
a hard world. I know of only 
one easy place in it, and that is 
the grave.” 


This boy had a lamentably 
wrong conception of work. In- 
stead of being a curse, to be 
shunned and dreaded, labor is 
“one of man’s chiefest blessings. 
The chief nobility of life is 
work. We live in a working 
world. The idle or lazy man 
does not count in the plan of 
campaign. Labor found man a 
brute and made him an intelli- 
gent agent. It discovered him 
dwelling in caves, clad in the 
skins of the chase, devouring 
uncooked flesh. and has inade 
him what he is to-day. 


Beecher’s words to the boy 
were true except the conclusion, 
which seems to imply that this 
is a hard world because every- 
one must work On the con- 
trary, scarce anything in life is 
a source of greater pleasure and 
satisfaction than the joy of ac- 
complishment that comes from 
the sense of life’s work well 
done. It is a hard world only 
to those who have no work, the 
great, unfortunate armies of 
unemployed who" seek for it in 
vain. The most miserable man 
alive is the one who has nothing 
whatever to do. We all enjoy 
an occasional leisure hour, but 
few things are so hard to en- 
dure as a long period of en- 
forced idleness. 


- To this we add the following 
apropos item from an exchange: 


“Work helps a boy to be a 
man. The habit of industry 
and toil in youth makes an ac- 
tive industrious man in later 
years. Over the doorway of an 
eastern reformatory is carved 
this significant inscription: ‘It 
is a sad day in the life of any 
young man when he thinks he 


can get something for 4 
‘Three thousand men are in that 
institution, and it is believed 
that the greatest majority of 
them went wrong by a failure 
to appreciate the nobility of 
honest toil.” 


It is practically impossible to 
scold a child into goodness. 
Denunciation and threats may 
prevent him from doing a wrong 
act, but these do not produce 
moral improvement, probably 
the reverse. Men, and children 
too, may be regenerated. by the 
expulsive power of a new af- 
fection, or the attractive power 
of a higher ideal or motive; 
more often by the touch ot 
kindly act and gentle and 
loving persuasion; yet more 
often by the silent but potent 
influence of a dynamic, inspir- 
ing personality. A man, born 
and brought up under adverse 
circumstances, who had at- 
tained to a position of trust and 
honor, was asked the secret of 
his success. His answer, sO 
simple yet significant was: “I 
had a friend.” 


It not infrequently happens 
that a teen-age child, educated 
in a hearing school, loses her 
hearing by accident or illness. 
The condition of such a child, 
thus suddenly enclosed by a wall 
of silence, unable ‘to converse as 
usual with others, is pitiable. 
She is apt to feel humiliated and 
despondent and strangely isola- 
ted from her circle of friends. 
But there is a means by which 
may be restored. not fully, yet 
pretty effectively, her ability to 
converse with her friends, but 
her case should have immediate 
attention. A special course in 
lip reading is conducted here\for 
such pupils by Miss Deannard, 
and the remarkable results at- 
tainable were demonstrated be- 
fore the Women’s Canadian 
Club with.a girl who lost her 
hearing. quite recently and the 
ladies were much surprised by 
the facility with she could read 
Miss Deannard’s lips. 


We notice a short article in 
an exchange entitled “Do the 
Good Die Young? Do they? 
Well, you see, “ahem”, some of 
them don’t. Apropos of this, 
here is a fine tribute. A little 
girl, perched on her father’s 
knee, asked 

“Papa, was it a wise person 
who said. ‘The good die 
young’?”” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I suppose 
he mustshave been very wise.” 

“Well,” the child replied, after 
thinking it over for a time, “I’m 
not so much surprised about 
you, but I don’t see how mamma 
managed to get growed up.” 


The annual cost of educa- 
tion in Canada is estimat- 
ed at apprdéximately $165,000, 
000. About $20,000,000 of this 
goes to universities and col- 
leges;” $35,000,000 is spent on 
high school students and $110, 
000,000 on the elementary. 


No man or woman or child 
has ever found or ever will find 
happiness by seeking for it. It 


* tourists. 


cannot be so obtained. Hap- A diamond can be ground to 
piness comes unasked, un- so fine a point—a million times 
sought, when we are in the path finer than the point of a pin— 
of duty and in no other way; that the Lord’s Prayer has been 


and the highest duty and the written on 1-366,000 of a square 


strongest obligation that can inch. At the same rate the © 


rest upon any man is to de- the whole Bible could be written 
velop to the utmost possible ex- twenty-two times on a square 
tent, and to make the very best inch. ‘The nib of the diamond 
possible use of, every talent and pen was controlled by a ma- 
every faculty that God has be- chine. s 
stowed upon him. * The smallest book ever printed 
‘by the letterpress process has 
Z just been completed. This tin; 
The largest room in the world volume. has 28 pages, is leather 
is the room for self-improve- pound and sewed, and consists 
ment. And what a pity it is of forty-six quatrains of “The 
that so many of the rooms are Rose Garden of Omar Khay- 
not occupied. yam.” The page is three-six- 
pe ee teenth by five-sixteenth of an 
inch. It takes twenty-four of 


The good that is in us is like 
the ore in the earth, it is of ‘hese books to fill an ordinary 


no use while it stays there. Or 
it is like potential energy, of no 
service till transformed into 
kinetic or active energy. Like 
faith, goodness without works 
is dead. 33 


Superintendent Fetterly, ac- 
companied by Miss Jean Fetter- 
ly, spent the week-end of May 


daughter, Dr. kendall, who 
is a member of the professoriate 


There is as much truth as f Cornell University. 
wit in this quip from an ex- Sega yonancs 
change: “In the good old days, OUR PART IN THE REVUE 
the man who saved money was _ Seldom have the people of 
a-miser. Now, he’s a wonder.” Belleville been privileged to en- 

Z joy so splendid on evening’s en- 

tertainment as that given on 

Probably the most polypomous Wednesday evening May 9, in 
(our own coinage) tree in the the Auditoritim,of the Collegiate 
world is found in Eastern Cana- Institute, under the auspices of 
da. It is practically a whole or- the Y’s Men’s Club. The brilliant 
chard. This one tree has borne and versatile programme was 
116 different varieties of apples contributed entirely by local 
and one variety of pear by artists, who one and all sustain- 
means of careful grafting. Last ed to the full the enviable re- 
season this tree bore about forty putation this city enjoys in mu- 
varieties of apples : sical: and dramatic artistry. 

» Among the most highly appre- 
clated and loudly applauded 

Last year a total of 3,096,887 Sumbers were those contriputed 
tourist autos from the United by the Ontario School for the 
States entered Canada, which pear, consisting of selections by 
would probably average four our ladies’ chorus, solos by Miss 
persons to acar. Canadian tour- Reddick; rhythm _ exercises, 
ist cars going to the United songs and dances by a class of 
States numbered 417,132. So; pupils, and selections by the 
while the number of Americans rhythm band, while not only a 
touring in Canada is much meed but a paean of praise is 
greater that the number of Can- qye Mr. Gordon for his masterly 
adians touring in the United girection of the musical parts of 
States, in proportion to popula- the programme. He algo was 
tion the preponderance is the the accompanist for nearly all 
other aay: ES AGS pumee of the vocal numbers, and him- 
travel more in the United States oe at ea ape at 
than the same number of Amer- We quote as follows from the 
icans travel in Canada. Ontario Intelligencer: 

jhe “The O. S. D. Ladies’ Chorus, 
new to the Belleville public, wis 
WONDERS OF HUMAN SKILL heard in a group of three songs. 

A cubic inch of platinum can The sweetness of their voices in 
be drawn out into a wire so fine the favorite “Under the Green- 
as to be practically invisible, wood Tree”, “Mighty Like a 
making a strand 50,000 miles Rose” and “Old King Cole” re- 
long. In other words a cubic vealed the fact that an ensem- 
inch of platinum can be drawn ble of note has been added to tiie 
out into a wire long enough to city’s musical organizations. 
twice encircle the earth at the “Smart in their navy blue and 
equator. white school uniforms, the Rhy- 

A pound of cotton has been thm Band of the Ontario Schoul 
spun by an English weaver into for the Deaf, astonished the au- 
a thread 4770 miles long. A dience with the sense of rhythm 
spider’s web is so fine that a developed in these deaf child- 
pound of it would encircle the ren. ‘Gavotte’ and “Dainty 
earth. Step” were played, with one of 

Weavers in India make shawls the students acting as conduc- 
of so fine a texture that a tor. 
shawl six or eight feet square “Soloists of: the evening, add- 
can be drawn through a lady’s ed greatly to. the enjoyment of 
finger-ring. These “ring shawls” the evening. Miss Evelyn Red- 
are much sought for by rich dick’s rendition of “My Heart al 

i Thy Sweet Voice” contralto solo 

Gold can be beaten into a leaf from “Samson and Delilah”, an 
so thin that it takes 290,000 exacting aria and “Wake Up", 
sheets to make a pile one inch a sparkling Spring Song were 
high. executed with great skill.” 
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THE CANADIAN 


Scnoor Morro: ‘‘The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.” 


Tuesday, May 15th, 1934 


———————— 
HOME GOING 


To Parents and Guardians: 


School will. formally close on 
Wednesday, June 20th. 


Circulars have been sent to 
every parent and guardian giv- 
ing the exact time when his or 
her child will arrive at the home 
Station. 


An officer of the school will, 
as usual, accompany those who 
are to travel:on the Main Lines 
of Railways, taking care of 
them, to the points agreed upon. 


The Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
panies have libefally agreed to 
issue return tickets at single 


fare, good until September 12th, 
1934, ‘ 


It is important that parents 
or friends be standing on the 
platform of the station when 
the train arrives. If your child 
does not arrive on the train 
stipulated in the circular, tele- 
graph this officer promptly. 


The fare is the same whether 
the child returns to school or 
not. Remit amount of fare to 
the Bursaf by Post Office Order, 
Postal Note, or Registered letter. 
We wish to 
emphasize the very great im- 
portance of parents sending us 
the amount of. the railway fare 
promptly. 


The earlier they send it the 
more they will assist us in mak~ 
ing our arrangements here. 
Parents should read very care- 
fully the circulars that have 
been sent to them regarding the 
closing of School and.the home- 
going of the pupils. The next 
term will begin on Wednesday, 
September 12th, and I trust that 
all the pupils will be sent back 
Promptly. 


Leave the red ticket on the 
‘runk—it enables us to trace 
missing baggage. 


Yours faithfully, 
H. B, Fetterly,.M. A. 


Superintendent. 


wo its members convet 


The Canadian 


WOMEN’S CANADIAN CLUB 

No ‘other organization in 
Belleville is doing More, if as 
Much, to develop the cultural 
life of the communi , to keep 
‘sant with 
the most up-to-date informa- 
tion and best thought regard- 
ing topics of foremost interest, 
and to promote the spirit of 
good-will and helpful _coopera- 
tion throughout the city, than 
the Women’s Canadian Club of 
Belleville, with its membership 
of over one hundred ladies. 
It is ‘preeminently. Canadian, 
not only in name, but in spirit 
and idealism, yet broadly cos- 
mopolitan in outlook and scope 
of interest, and well-exemplifies 
Tennyson’s dictum that “he is 


the best cosmopolite who love. 


his native country best.” 

A few weeks ago Miss Ford 
gaye an address to the Club 
concerning the work of the 
School which created so much 
interest that her invitation to 
come and see the methods and 
results described, demonstrated 
by the pupils, was cordially ac- 
cepted, and quite obviously the 
ninety five ladies present felt 
that they could not have spent 
the beautiful May Day to better 
purpose. , 

The demonstration was con- 
fined mostly. to the lower class- 
es, to meet the special desire of 
all visitors to know how we be- 
gin to build up language, con- 
vey information ‘and develop 
speech and lip-reading, and 
what purpose is achieved by 
music and rhythm exercises. 
Miss Ford explained fully the 
various methods and devices 
used, ‘illustrating her remarks 
by charts and objects, and ex- 
emplyfying the results with 
some beginning classes. Even 
we who so frequently witness 
these things never cease to 
wonder at the ability of the pu- 
pils to recognize and respond to 
the vibrations of the piano, 
never cease to admire the en- 
thusiasm and eagerness and 
ready response of even the lit- 
tlest tots in the exezcises. How 
the visitors were impressed is 
shown by the following com- 
ments in the excellent report 
given in the Ontario Intelli- 
gencer: 

“Miss Hegle’s, Miss Bell's and 
Miss Handley’s classes of fasci- 
nating little tots took part in 
the demonstration of class room 
work. The guests marvelled at 
the rapidity with which the 
children responded to the vari- 
ous phases of teaching and had 
to re-assure each other that 
these children were totally deaf, 
so quickly did they read lips and 
audibly answer their teachers.” 

And by the President of the 
Club, Mrs. J. W. Kinnear: 

“Children having one hun- 
dred per cent hearing could not 
have done better in the demons- 
trations. 

Behind it all we see the con- 
centration and application of 
the children, and the patience 
and love of the teachers.” 

The ladies were also greatly 
interested in “the splendid ex- 
hibits of children’s handiwork 
in weaving,- rug making and 
project planning and were 
amazed with the skill and artis- 
tic arrangement of the various 


articles. Especially interesting 
was the geography project on 
Holland. Miss Rierdon’s class 
of small children had made, 
among other things\a very 
Tealistic windmill devised from 
@ bushel basket, a cheese box, 
ingeniously arranged, painted 
and even equipped with doll 
visitors in familiar Dutch cos- 
tumes.” 

In his.words of cordial wel- 
come, Superintendent Fetterly 
paid generous tribute to his 
staff. “We have an exceptional 
staff,” he said, “otherwise we 
could not accomplish the results 
we do. ‘All work together and 
everyone is anxious todo the 
best possible for the children.” 


\ SOFTBALL NEWS 
Interest and excitement 


grows as the teams in the three. 


leagues race towards the leader- 
ship of their group. 

Bob Thompson’s “Juniors” 
are playing very fine ball and 
showing much improvement. At 
present the “Parkdales” are 
leading, the “Dukes” following 
closely and+the Nationals try- 
ing hard to get out of bottom 
place. 

‘The “Red Soxs” are leading 
the Intermediate with the 
“Tecs" and “Cardinals” tied for 
second place and the “Braves” 
following behind. The season 
is still young and with the 
“Braves” playing a better game 
now they will provide plenty of 
opposition for the other teams. 

The Senior league is closely 
contested. Each team has play- 
ed three games resulting in the 
Clubs and the Diamonds being 
tied for second place and the 
Hearts leading by a margin of 
one point. The pitchers are 
rounding into shape nicely and 
receiving better support from 
their team-mates. 

On Friday. May 4, an interest- 
ing game was played with 
Albert College. It was closely 
contested throughout as. indi- 
cated by the final score of 
Albert College 4, O. S. D. 6. 

Good pitching by S. Kowale- 
wfcz in the first five innings and 
continued by Bob Thompson in 
the 6th and 7th innings was well 
supported by the O. S. D. team 
and earned them the victory. 
Page and McFarlane proved to 
be a strong battery for the 
losers. 

A home-run by L. Bostnari of 
the,O. S. D. team provided an 
added thrill. m 

The game was satisfactorily 
handled by Frank Cunningham 

The line-up«was as follOws: 
Albert College—Waring, C. F. 
G. Bishop, 3rd; McFarlane, C; 
Driscoll, L. F.; Barnard. S. S.; 
Day 2 b.; Lake 1-b; C. Bishop R. 
F. and Page P. 
O. S. D. —Harrison R. F; Bost- 
rani S. S.; Thomson C; Sero L. 
F.; Meyette.€. F.; Kowalewicz 
P.; Richardson 1b.; Meloche 2b.; 
Alexander 3b. 


Nellie is a horse, and what a 
horse! She was sixteen when 
she started pulling for the 
O. S. D. She is showing quite a 
few gray hairs now, but what 
horse wouldn't at 36? 

She was down once, and they 
thought she wasn’t going to get 
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up. again, but you can’t keep a 
good horse down. 
A mere walk doesn’t go either, 
its got to be a gallop or a trot. 


The O. S. D. Dramatic Club 
have completed their plans for 
their Empire Day program on 
May 23. Their program con- 
sists of songs, recitations,, and 
speeches, all with special refer- 
ence to Empire Day. They are 
inviting the members of the As- 
sociation of Teachers and In- 
structors of the School, and the 
intermediate classes. f ; 


The senior classes have well 
under way a special garden pro- 
ject as part of their course in 
Agriculture. Each pupil has an 
individual. plot, and some ex- 
perimental work is being under- 
taken to determine which vari- 
ety of vegetable and garden 
products produces the best crop, 
and is best adapted to this 
Particular locality; and to the 
soil. 


The graduating class are now 
working on a year book project. 
The work is being done by the 
pupils themselves, and they 
have secured, in addition to 
their own sketches, several well- 
written and timely articles by 
members of the «staff. The * 
printers of the class are doing 
the printing. The project has 
proved an interesting one, and 
they are looking forward to 
completing it hefore the close 
of school. 


Our School year of nine 
months is drawing to a close. 
in’ another month all will. be 
packing in readiness for the 
official closing. There seems 
so much to do in these last’ 
weeks. For some it means the 
severance of school companions, 
for others a chance for further 
pursuit in their academic and 
vocational work. And into these 
few weeks must ‘be crowded our 
practical application of lessons 
learned, our gathering up of 
loose ends, our summer sports, 


© 


> 


and out-door social gatherings. ig 


Each year various athletic 
meets are held throughout the 
province for secondary school. 
These Provincial Inter-Scho- 
lastic Meets are under the On- 
tario Athletic Commission. This 
district, District.No. 6, comprises 
Belleville, Kingston, Tweed, the 
O. S. D., and all the Secondary 
Schools in towns near-by. Our 
boys and girls are busy prac- 
tising now so that they may be 
in condition ‘to enter some of 
the various events. Certain 
distances or times must be 
made in order to qualify for the 
Frovincial Meet which is held in 
Toronto. The District Meet 
will take place in Belleville or 
Kingston on May 19 or 26. Our 
boys have never entered such 
before, and will probably be on 
their mettle. Also, their handi- 
cap of deafness may handicap 
them in the sprints. We are 
not looking for winners, but 
boys are being trained so that 
all may benefit by such com- 
petition, and those who cem- 
pete away from the School may 
be in good condition. 


(Continued from Page 3) 
some pastry and lined a plate with it. 
Then she got her paring knife and 
peeled off my skin, and then cut me 
into slices. Over the top of me she put 
some sugar and nutmeg and eovered 
me up with a layer of the pie pastry 
with holes in the top. 
Next she put me ina mederately 
hot oven, and left me there till I was 
Aairly cooked, and my cover nicely 
browned. She took me out and cooled 
me, and put me onadish, and a piece 
of cheese was placed by my side, 
ready to be eaten up. 


Henry Ford 
Haron E, Younc 
Henry Ford was born on a farm in 
Michigan some sixty years ago. He 
did not like to work on the farm be- 
cause all the work was done by hand. 


The first machinery he handled was | 
the works of a watch belonging to aj} 


friend of ‘his. 

At the age of sixteen his mother died 
and Henry went to Detroit. He gota 
job in the James Flowers Engineering 
works fortwo dollars and a half a week. 
He did not find the pay enough to 
keep him so he got a job in a jewelery 
store in the evenings-for which he 
received two dollars a week. Later on 
he got ajob atthe Drydock Engin- 
ecring works. Here he got more 
money. 

One day he read about the horseless 
carriage and made up his mind to in- 
vent a better one 

He worked very hard forthree years 


until one morning at three 0° clock his ; 


machine was completed. In 1893 he 
drove the first car down the streets of 
Detroit. He had to get a special permit 
from the mayor and so he got the first 
auto permit ever issued. The Ford 
Motor Co. was founded in 1903. 

Henry Ford was a very fair and 
generous employer. In his factories 
could not be,,found one dissatisfied 
employer. He employed 9,563 sub- 
standard men in bis factories. 

He subscribed seven million dollars 
to an hospital. \ 

His cars go to every part of the 
world, Europe, India, Africa, Siberia, 
Australia and some places of which 
the ordinary person has never heard. 

Mr Ford is the richest man in the 
world to-day and every dollar has been 
earned honestly. Faw employers have 
been more anxious for the comforts 
and safety of their employees than 
this Michigan farm boy and no one is 
more anxious that other foiks should 
share his prosperity than Henry Ford 


The Tale of an O.S.D. Sweat- 
er Coat 
W. Burur 

J am a sweater coat and | am made 
ef wool. \When I was about three 
inches long on the sheep, the sheep- 
men drove the sheep to a place where 
the tailroad ran’. “There was a law to 
keep the sheep two miles from a 
house because there were many quar- 
rels between the sheepmen and the 
cattlemen. Then the men sheared 
me. They could shear from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred sheep 
ina day. | was put into sacks, and 
hauledto the nearest railroad station 
where we were loaded on the cars. 
When shearing time came, the sheep 
were very dirty. They didn’t look 
much as the lambs did in the spring. 
I was taken to the manufacturing cities 
of New England. Providence and 


Eom Our. Senior Classes 


| Lowell are important cities. At first 
{ I was sorted, next I was cleaned. The 
mills gave. us a good pounding or 
beating which took out some “of the 
dirt, and then we were washed in lye. 
Thien I was combed by the machinery, 
and spread out ona stone fleor. { was 
sprinkled with olive oil to make me 
softer. 

Then Iwas spun or twisted into 
yarn. Many threads. were spun at 
once. Theyarn was woven into cloth 
and that-was done by the looms 
The cloth was not finished whenit 
came from the loom. It must be 
washed and pressed in some way to 
make it more compact. There was 
a sort of fuzz on cloth and some one 
j saw how that was made. The cloth 
| was fastened to rollers through which 
it ran and there were many different 
names given to kinds of cloth. My 
cloth was made into men’s suits, 
dresses, cloaks, overcoats, under- 
clothes, stockings, gloves, hats, blan- 
| kets, and other things. A great deal 
| of clothing was made by women who 
did the work in their homes. The 

garments were cut out in the factories 

{and tailor shops, and the sewing was 
done by these women. I was made 
i into a sweater coat and I was sentto 
the Ontario School for the Deaf in 
Belleville. 


j eo 
|A Description of Antonia 
1 rottier 
' RutH Morton 
I am describing how Antonia looks 
‘and acts. She has been deaf since 
she was seven years old. She always 
|comes to Belleville to the School for 
‘the Deaf from herhome in September 
| every year. She is a French-Canadian 
{girl who lives in Bonfield. She is 
| rather tall, about as tall as Rose Bene- 
|dict is. Her height is five feet, three 
linches. She is neither thin nor fat 
land her weight is about perfect at 
normal weight on our charts. She 
| weighs one hundred and seventeen 
pounds. She is not broad-shouldered, 
bur she is as straight as a stick. 

She has a wonderiul complexion, a 
white skin, and very rosy cheeks. Her 
hair is dark brown and is well combed. 
She has her haircut rather short, and 
sometimes she makes it wavy and nice. 
Her eyes are blue with long, dark lash- 
es. Her brows are thick. 

In School she always dresses neatly 
in her middy, skirt, and shoes. She 
is always polite and nice everywhere. 
Always smiling, she seems to have a 
wonderful character. She has the love- 
liest and best kept finger-nails in the 
school. A habit she has, is touching 
her lips, usually when she signs or 
talks with the other girls, but now she 
improves in trying to stop touching 
them. She is most popular with 
some friends because of her good 
character. She is one of the senior 
department, and one of my school- 
mates. Her hobbies are basketball 
and sewing. 


The Pencil Stops Writing 
, L. Lomas 

Tam alittle yellow red rubber capped 
pencil nearing the end of my life. 
So I thought I would tell you the story 
of my history. Everybody has seen 
and used a pencil, but they never think 
of my life of perhaps they have-never 
heard of it. Sol am going to tell it to 
you. 

I wasa little seed and was planted by 
some Indians in a little forest. | grew 


day by day until Is 
tree. Seeing that my brothers and 
Sisters were taller then I andte see the 
world I began to want to grow bigger. 

One day a couple of men mace 


i |threugh the forest looking at the trees, 


‘and cutting a bit out of them, so when 
they come back that way they weuld 
know what tree to cut down. Seeing 
that I wasa good straight tree they 
cut a piece out of me and went away. 

The next day they came back ai 
started cutting my brothers and sisters 
down. Then they started cutting me. 
Trhurta little. Later I was taken tothe 
mill where I was cut into a thousand 
pieces to make lead pencils with. 
‘You would be surprised to learn that 
these pencils that we use daily are not 
really “‘lead’” pencils at all, because 
there is no lead in them. It is just a 
name giventhem. The true name of 
this substance is graphite, which is 
found in the earth justas coalis. Pure 
graphite is too soft to be used alone in 
pencils so a very fine soft cluy is added 
to the graphite. The mixture of clay 
and graphite is -ground ‘very fine 
between two millstones until jt looks 
like black dough. The dough is then 
forced through a press which has one 
hole in the bottom. When they are 
taken out they are cut into seven inch 
sticks and put in an oven to bake” 
‘They are then ready to put in wooden 
cases like] am now. I was then ready 
to be put in a machine which cuts 
narrow grooves just large cnough to 
hold the lead. The leads are then 
laid on me and another part of me is 
glued on top of me. Then [ was put 
in another machine tu be shaped 
round. All this was done by machin- 
ery. Then I was varnished and my 
eraser cap was put on by the last 
machine. | wasthen put in a box and 
sent to the O.S.D. where I was given 
by a teacher named Mr. Blanchard to 
aboy named Harold Young. Heis 
very careless of me I am only.half my 
size now,and will soon be gone. | am 
writing this story so that you will’ not 
be so careless of my brothers and 
sisters. 


Robert H. Babcock 


* Wir Toews. 


During the American Civil War | 


soldiers could be seen everywhere. 
Boys liked to play at soldier and when- 
ever they got hoid of agunthey would 
want to play with it. 


In 1864 a boy was living in Kalam- 
azoo by the name of Robert W. Bab- 
cock. He knew how to handle a gun. 
One day his younger brother made a 
gun from an old key. He showed it to 
his brother Robert, who decided to 
try and fire it. Securing some powder 
they went down to their father's farm 
and tried to fire the pistol, but it would 
not_work. Not wanting to be robbed 
of their fun, they made a bomb out of 
the powder and set to it a slow torch 
but after waiting some time without 
the bemb going off, Robert went to 
see what was wrong. While he was 
bending over it it went off, completely 
blinding him. 

As soon as his parents realized that 
their son would see no more they took 
him to a school for blind children in 
Philadelphia Here Robert learned to 
read and write like his blind compan- 
ions. Rebert could stand anything 
bur pi His mother had bought a 
wash-stand fer his own use, but Robert 
soon had it taken away because he 
wanted to be like the rest of the blind 
boys. He got along well and at Christ- 
mas decided to travel alone to his 
home’ in Kalamazoo. Some of his 
friends tried to make him give up the 
idea -but he had made up his mind. 
He travelled. to Cleveland where a 
cousin was to have met him, but the 


and so the cousin, g of 
waiting, went home, By the kindly in- 
vitation of the conductor he spent the 
night in the station. The next day his 
ceusin was located and together they 
wentto Kalamazoo. 


After three years Robert went to 
Olivet to prepare for College. He was 
the only blind bey in the scheol but at 
last his standing was at the top. 


In 1869 when he was eighteen, Rob- 
ertentered Western Reserve College, 
and later studied at'a Medical School. 
Though he was sightless, he managea 
to pass the test and then ‘went to New 
York to study. -After studying for 
nine years he began to practice in Chic- 
ago. Robert’s father offered to help 
him, but Robert declared he would pay 
his own way. After some years Robert's 
ability was recognized. He was ap- 
pointed a Professor at the Chicago 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
People were greatly astonished be- 
cause he did things no other blind man 
| could do. He liked to say that nothing) 
| worse can befall one than to give way 

to self pity. a 
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A Description of Rose Bene- 
| dict 
Frorence Lancpon 

This girl I am going to describe isa 
student at the Ontario School for the 
Deaf. She is an attractive Indian girl 
from Cornwall Island. 


Rose is as tall as Antonia Trottier 
being five-feet, three and three-fourth 
| inches. Her bedy is rather thin, but 
|her face isn’t and is almost as round 
as the moon, Her weight is one hun- 
dred and sixteen pounds. Her hair is 
black and straight and she often makes 
it wavy. She has dark eyes which move 
quickly. When she smiles at us, she 
seems to have a twinkle in her eyes. 
Her nose is rather small and is well . 
shaped. Her lips are rather thick. 
When she laughs, her very even 
white teeth show. Whén we tell her 
some jokes, she laughs heartily and 
puts her hands on her stomach because 
she easily gets a pain init from too 
hearty laughter. 


She is dressed well, and. in style. 
She always wears neat clothes and she 
likes to puta pretty handkerchief in 
| the pocket of her middy. And, also, 
she is fond of using perfume for her 
clothes. we 


| She has a good character and she 
| is cheerful and a good, sport. She does 
|her lessons at the school very well. 
She never gets scolded. 


| She is fend of playing teanis, soft 
| ball, basketball and other sports, but 
| she likes tennis best of all. She is a 
| great favourite with the other giris. 
She has another year in the high- 
school. I am sure she will be misvrd 


when she leaves this school. \ 


| Picture Study. 

| Frorence Lancpon. 

| _ [saw the Blue Boy, who was about 
| sixteen years old, wearing a blue suit 
| with lace collar and cuffs. He hada 
|blue cape on his left arm that rested 
on his left side and a large brown hat 
with a white feather in his right hand. 
| His stockings were light and his shoes 
were dark and trimmed with blue 
\bows. He looked quite handsome. 
| His brown hair was long and its ends 
were curly. The background of the 
picture was a landscape in hues of yel- 
low-red with dark green trees an 
shadows. “The light came from above 
the boy on his right. Behind him was 
a light place in the sky. The artist 
| Thomas Gainsborough, lived in Eng- 
\Jand 1727-1788. He painted seme 
j other pictures ‘The Market Cart, 


train was delayed by a snow storm, | “Mrs. Siddons’’ and others. 


Reading for Pleasure 
Frank P. CunniNGHAM 

‘‘Boeks are gates to lands of plea- 
sure.” 

We teachers, in this school, as in 
ethers, try te prepare our boys and 
girls to go out inte the world. With 
usin quite a number of cases this 
means that he or she goes back to the 
town or the village or the community 
‘which he calls home and“spends: the 
major part of his life there. We have 
‘done our best to provide him with a 
means of livelihoed—have we given 
him anything to fill in his leisure 
hours? e 

‘What better than to instil into his 
mind_a love of good books? What un- 
told avenues we might open up for 
him? What yawning pitfalls” we 
might help him te escape? 

How do we do it?—There is no 
set formula; my way and your way 
may differ but they may be equally 
good. Here's mine. a 
Interest is the all-important thing, 
the vital factor. If I can procure a 
book that creates interest; if the child- 
ren fairly leap from their seats when 
I say “You may read books now,” if 
they come running to me with the 
question, ‘‘What does this word 
mean?;’’ if they are reluctant to quit 
at quitting time, I know I’ve got 
something and I try to get more of the 
same type. 

I try to conceal the fact that I have 
an ‘ulterior motive’ in having them 
read books. I find I can make much 
better progress if | emphasize that it 
is all play. Be not over-anxious thar 
each and every word 1s correctly pro- 
nounced; that the meaning of cach 
word is very clear. If you stop for 
every mistake you will soon find that 
at least half the class are gazing out 
the window or at the ceiling. 
Interest is lostand with it all useful- 
ness. The play has become work; the 
lesson a bore. 

Rather give the pupil a mind picture | 
of a whole section, a paragraph or | 
two, stopping only for those words 
which are essential to make this pic- 
ture clear, H 

I like stories that make me wonder | 
what the last paragraph will be. Most} 
people do. Most of your pupils will 
Almost all good stories lend themselves 
to some sort of problem or other. | 
Present him with that problem half- ; 
way through; probe him for new | 
ideas; get his solution before he 
koows that of the book. You may be 
surprised to find that his ideas, though | 
less eloquently expressed than your | 
vwn or those of the book, are equal- | 
¥ good, equally plausible and entirely | 


1 


new. 

What books are good? 
cher must answer ¢ question for | 
himself or herself. You know what | 
» desirable and what is objectionable ; 
vhat is trash and what is worth 
while. Teach your pupil your stand- 
ard 

It. is not enough to put good books 
in the path of the pupil. We must also 
lead the pupil to the book. How?—by 
comments, by gestures and even by 
ruses if it can be done. One reading | 
period I selected one of a set of books | 
that were not being used and read a | 
Story in it myself. It took me the 
whole. period and it really was a good 

The next reading lesson || 
d eight out of twelve of that! 
particular set were being used. All had ! 
the correct page yet I had not made , 
one comment about the story. Cur- | 
losity has its uses. 

Each individual has different int- 
crests. These become more pron- 
ounced as the child grows older in 
years and in mentality. A book over 
which one becomes enthusiastic may 
hold no attraction for another. We 


Each tea- | 


‘ry to satisfy the largest numb: 


Abeve all, the books we present to 
‘our pupils must not be what they term 

ry’. Nor must the Teading be 
compulsory. Tella pupil that he must 
read such—and such a book and yeu 
prejudice him against it before he 
even opens the cover. He may read 
it—yes—but in an “‘I’ve-got-to-do- 
so-let’s-get-it-over-with”? frame 
of mind. This is worse than useless— 
it is harmful. We must be careful— 
So very careful less we instil into these- 
young minds not a liking for good 
books but a hatred of all beoks. 

Your pupils will get enough Arith- 
metic, they will study enough Geo- 
graphy and Histury—these are too 
well-established customs to be neg- 
lected. But if, at the end_of the year, 
I think that pupils read-more and that 
they will continue to do so; that I 
have given them seme small idea of the 
pleasure to be found ii id books, 
then I feel [ have done. something 
worth while though- they may not be 
sure of the date of the Battle of Has- 
tings or the location of Timbuktu. 


| 


Books are friends 
Come let us read. 


Our Trip to the City 

Lawrence Charron and Joseph 
Lamarante were having abirthday on 
the fifteenth of April. Just how that 
day was to be celebrated remained un- 
solved. We were tired of ice cream, 
cake and fruit punch but there didn't 
seem to be much else, when the idea 


| 
! 


[One day I was telling about 


| feel" 
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“Blue | tal we would be in luck, for we would 
BE know what to do. 
First we studied several pictures to g 
find the axis, foreground, middle 
ground, aud background. Then Miss 
Cass, our art teacher, yave each of 
us a colour minature of ‘Blue Boy.” 
We were asked questions about it such 
as—" What do you see in the picture? 
How does the action in the picture 
feel? How does the picture make you 


Helen Hallman. : 
Classroom Locals 


I wove a striped scarf ona large” 
loom. It is red and gray. 
Beatrice Paul. 


Tam weaving a checked scarf on a 
large’ loom. It is green, white and 
black. Merretta Clark. 


I wove, a checked scarf ona large 
loom. It is brown, sand and orange. 
“Athel McLean. - 


{ wove plaid scarf oga large loom. 
[tis red, green and black. ¢ 


Evelyn May. 


I wove a checked scarf ona large 
loom. Itis black and green. 
Hazel May. 


Last Monday April 16th we had 
apleasant surprise. Miss Ford let us 
play outside after supper instead of 
doing- home work. We work and 
study hard in school. We thanked 
Miss Ford very much 


Then we began to study line, struc- 
ture, pattern, value and chroma for 
balance, iarmeny and rhythm. After 
the study we began to sketch these 
out. 

Blue Boy was painted by a clever 
artist_ named Thomas Gainsborough. 
He lived in England. He was born in 
1727 and lived till 1788. He also 
Painced some other pictures. Here are 
some titles of pictures which he paint- 
ed, “The Market Cart,’ ‘Miss Linley,” 
Mrs. Seddons and afew others. Blue 
Boy is now in the state of California 
in a private collection. It is worth 
$800,000. William Rule. 


Aw Oricinat Desicn 

Last October Miss Cass gave me a 
petunia ower. I drew the flower in 
different positions. In November I 
drew an all-over pattern on newsprint. 
1 used a rulerand a compass | folded 
a piece of newsprint and cut a motif 
like a petuna to fita space in the 
pattern. Then I traced the motive 
many times. | used carbon paper and 


Harry Husak. 


On ‘Tuesday April 17th some 
pupils went to Napanee to take part in 
a concert. Aunt Alice came to the 
concert. She expected to see me but 
was disappointed. She asked Mr. 
Gordon where [ was and he told her 
that I did not,come. She gave Mr. 
Gordon a parcel for me. He brought 


i me cone S transferred the desig: to drawing | it to me. here was some maple | 
of going: to he City” dawned a8 a paper. [ painted the design with sugar, Seas andiother things in 
very desirable change. tempera colour. Dorothy Crewe's | the box. Ruth McKitrick: 


When I thought of ‘The City"? 
with its traffic and rush, and these ten 
boys and girls who were going there 
for the first time, my courage began 
to wane but the thought of ‘‘The 
Movies’? came asa salvation. Our 
plans were made thus:—We were 
going to the city to the Movies. 

The eventful day dawned, rainy 
and dreary, and continued thus until 
noon, when the sun burst out from 
behind a cloud. How delighted we all 
were. 

We left the school abour two 
o'clock. Such a merry crowd as we 
were, all dressed in our Sunday best. 
I am sure we were beyond recognition 
in appearance. 

The first ‘thrill’ was my car. Eleven 
of us were to be seated in a five pass- 
enger car and no one wanted to%tand. 
We did manage to seat five and three 
stood, smilingly peering over the front 
seat. The two who were guests of 
honor rode in the front. The happy, 
pleased expressious that ‘settled on 
those wee faces won't be forgotten 
very soon. 

Our ride to the City was quite 
uneventful. No one made a peep as 
he was too busy looking, but When 
we drove up Front Street every one 
became quite excited.” Russell peek- 


| ed and looked continuously. 


The next ‘thrill’ was the Capitol 
Theatre. We were there ten min- 
utes before thé picture started, so the 
entire interior of the place was well 
looked over. Unfortunatly the pic- 
ture was not as interesting as it might 
have been for the kiddies, but they sat 
as quiet as mice looking intently tthe 
screen. 

I believe the thing enjoyed most 
was the ice cream cone each received 
as he was coming home. ‘ 

We arrived back at the School 
about five o'clock and each one was 
smiling quite contentedly as he or she 
went into the Residence. 

Miss A. Brown. 


design was the prettiest. 

Dorothy Antonow. We finished painting our Dutch 
windmill last week. I painted the arms 
blue. [ lined them with brown and 


they look fine. Bob W. Pterce 


Aw Art Exuinrrion 

‘The Senior Classes went to’ the 
Belleville Collegiate on April twelfth | 
to visit the art exhibition. — It cost ten | 
cents. Most of the pictures were | two friends called on me ‘They took 
made by hand. ‘They used wood-| me to Picton. When we came backio 
blocks, lino-blocks, oil colours and| Belleville we had ice cream. I 
water colours. There were colour | enjoyed their visit véry much 
prints too. There were more than one Bessie Smith, 
hundred and fifteen pictures which 
Were expensive. They cost from five | 
dollars to one thousand dollars. The | baseball. [ am captian of Parklade. 
picturg ‘Infinity’, by Franz Jobnsen | Jim Perry is the captian of Dukes. 
Was one thousand dollars. It was | ‘The score was 12—8 in favour of the 
beautitul. | Dukes. i shall try co win next time. 

The O. S. D. bought four pictures: | The Parklades will play the Nationals 
“Agawa Canyon’ by G. A. Reid, “Ca-/ 0 Tucsday. I hope my team wins. 
nadian Sugar Bush’ by Manley Mac Bruce May. 
Donald, “Burlington Bay’ by Leonard 
Hutchinson and “Crocuses’ by Mary 
Wrinch. For Crocuses more than 
twenty blocks were‘used in changing 
colours and shapes. The pictures will 
be hung here 


Last Sunday may sister Alice and 


The Parklade and Dukes played 


“Treceived a letter with a_dollar in 
it from my father. I was vefy glad to 
i Catherine\Culhane. 


get it. 
My cousin Teddy and his gang of 
boys are saving milk-tops to play with 
in the summer holidays. They are 
going to play store and have the milk- 
tops for their money. I hope ‘they 
collect a lot of milk-tops for their store. 
Leslie Fowler. 


Norman Sero. 


“Home Nursing” 

‘The cooking girls of Group | B. 
started to learn home-nursing last Jan- 
uary. The following are the lessons 
which we have ‘already taken:- The 
first week we learned how the bed 1s 
made when a patient sits up in bed. 
The second week we learned the 
names of common medicines, mostly 
all of which we should have in a home 
chest. During the fullowing weeks we 
learned in what kind of roem a patient 
should be kept during the different 
seasons and how medicine should be 
taken. We also learned how to make 
mustard and linseed poultices. We 
learned how fast our heart beats per 
minute and how to use the ther- 
mometer. This month we have taken 
up bandage lessons. We learned how 
to bandage the fingers, then the thumb 
and then the hand and wrist and lastly 
the ankle and foot. We also learned 


Last Monday I received a letter from 
my mother. She told me that my 
brother Albert was going to buy a brand 
new car. 1 was surprised. She told 
me that he would come to Belleville to 
take me home in June. 

Kenneth Ansley. 


Lexpected my parents to visit me 
after Easter. My mother wrote and 
told me that my father was too busy to 
come. [ felt disappointed. They will 
come to see me very soon I am very 
anxious to see them. Ruth Shore. 


Last Thursday, April 19, my cousins 
motored through Belleville from 
Montreal. They- called to see me. 
They told me they were going to my 
home in Toronto. I do not think [ 


Sian mana ie the use of asling bandage. Weare misunderstood them. They gave 

The Art Room — (Miss Cass.) grsteful to learn home-nursing, be- me 45c. I cannot write to them be- 
Picrure Srupy cause if there happened to be an acei- cause I do not know their address. : 

Picture Study seems difficult to me. dent far from our home or the hospi- Harold: Smith. 
Fa 


eee eee 


cA CURTAIN OF SONG 
‘(Continued from Page 1) 
We Haven't a Keats Yet 
black and white. ~ Pure white. Jet black, 
with a rose breast.” 

“It is like a splendid tropical bird,” 
said John. “Tt is an incredible bird, just 
to see. Yet it sings divinely, softly, lei- 
surely, forever. Why on earth do you not 
sing abdut these birds? There is nothing 
like them in the world!” 

“We haven’t any poets yet,” I said. 
“England had its birds a thousand years 
before it had a Keats. It takes time and 
a lot of birds to make one poet.” 

“I won't go from here,” said John. 


But in the little gully beyond the wood | 


lot where there was a small muddy creek. 
I heard the mew of a catbird, so I told 
John we would hear some other song 
shortly. 

The grosbeak dropped off the tree top 
and already we could hear the tangled, 
secret, laughing mockery of the cat bird, 
coming from the thicket near the creek. 
It mewed. ‘Then it burst into whimsical, 
mocking song, like a robin. like a thrush, 


like a squeak, like a rasp, as if it tried to | 


- show you the Glory and then gave you 
the raspberry. 

The slate-gray bird suddenly quit its 
song and came and passed low, low to the 
ground, with a smirk as it passed. 

“Catbird,” said I. “Cousin of the south- 
ern mocking bird. 

The Hermit’s Heavenly Voice 

Into the Shadow of the maple bush we 
came and stood, and robins sang against 
the wide curtain of song from the far 
fields .The evening sun had left the lower 
bushes and was resting on the tree-tops. 
Far off we could hear a flicker hooting his 
mellow call. 

Then, like the organ commencing in 
the hushed.church, the hermit thrush, 
high up in the sunlight, began his praise. 

I thought John would die. His face 
went white. His cheeks stiffened. He 
trembled. The hermit thrush, starting 
low in the scale, with a sound rich and 
flute-like, with that lul-lul-lul throatiness 
of a wind-wood instrument, soared up the 
scale, paused, modulated the key and 
sang upward again, three, four, heavenly 
scales ending in a series of small, pianis- 
simo cadenzas and closing in another 
flutey tremolo. 

The woods stood still. 
clouds stopped marching 

Deeper than before, so clear and loud 
it filled the earth, the hermit launched 
again into a rising series of wood-wind 
scales, and transpositions, higher, higher, 
and I looked at John and thought whim- 
sically of the nightingale I had heard 
pounding its anvil over my head in 
Enquin-les-Mines in the night. 

.For ten minutes the hermit sang. florid- 
ly, serenely, until we imagined ne was 
some sort of mystical priest of nature, 
speaking for all the creatures, all the 
small birds, the devil crows, for the beasts 
in the fields, for us, all Man, in a heavenly 
voice, addressing the sinking sun. 

When it ceased, John took a long mo- 
ment to come back to consciousness, and 
we walked slowly back to the car amidst 
now the full evening chorus of the spring 
fields. 

“The nightingale,” said John, “is opera; 
but that thrush was folk-song, or was it 
prayer in a music older than the Egyp- 


The sunlit 


tain? To listen to the nightingale is like | 


listening to Lily Pons of the Metrepolitan 
Opera doing her coloratura for hours on 
hours. The hermit is like listening to 
nothing of this earth. a 

“In Scotland their flowers are richer, 
softer, sweeter than in this keen, hard 
country where the bright summer burns 
them and the cold winter kills them away. 
Their birds are closer, they live nearer 
them, they share their lives, and they sing 
louder and oftener. 


“But this music of our birds oe? 

“Our birds?” I asked. 

“The birds of here, of Ontario, of Can- 
ada,” said John, now pale for another 
reason, “our birds, have a wilder beauty, 
a delicacy, as if they were not meant for. 
human ears but only for the birds them- 
selves. ,In Scotland the bird sings at you. 
In Canada you must go and listen to the 
birds. There is the difference. In Scot- 
land you cannot escape the song of birds. 
In Canada you do not know birds sing 
until someone tells you.” 

As we got to the car a flock of starlings 
came along and alighted in the field, 
with chucklings, squeaks, rasps and many 
sweet, warbling notes, as sweet as you 
would hear anywhere. They speak, as 
W. H. Hudson said, a sort of bird Yiddish, 
made up of notes they have taken from 
many languages of birds. 

John lifted his hat to them. 

“Fellow-countrymen of mine,” explained 
John. But it was a pretty formal salute. 

—Toronto Star Weekly. 


THE VALUE OF BIRDS TO MAN 

One spring many years ago the people 
of Killingworth held a meeting in the 
town hall. They decided to kill all the 
birds. They said that the birds stole 
their grain and fruit and spoiled their 
crops. 

Only one man did not want the birds 
killed. He told the people that the birds 
were their friends. He said that the birds 
ate the insects. If there were no birds, 
the insects would destroy the crops. 

The people would not listen to 
They killed all the’ biras. They 
happy. They. expected to have 
crops. : 

Summer came. The days were very 
hot. The grass was dry and yellow. 
There were many, many caterpillars, 
bugs, and worms. They ate the grain 
and. vegetables. 
rest beneath the shade trees because 
there were no leaves. When they walked 
near the trees, worms dropped down on 
them. 

Autumn came. There were no crops. 
The worms and bugs had eaten them all 
up. The people felt very sorry that they 
had killed the birds. 

The next spring a great wagon was 
sent into the country. Birds were col- 
lected from everywhere. They were put 
in cages and taken to Killingworth. 
Birds flew out. They built nests in the 
trees and soon the insects disappeared. 
The people were not cruel to birds again. 

Such, in brief, is the factual essence of 
Longfellow’s famous poem, “The Birds of 
Killingworth”. 

More and more, as the years go by, the 
world is learning to have a better appre- 
ciation of the great economuc value of 
birds. This is quite too mild a statement 
of the case. The birds are not only of 
immense value to the world, they, in fact, 
are the only thing that stand between 
mankind and utter disaster and starva- 
tion. Though man claims to be the do- 
minant power on earth, in reality he is 
nothing of the sort, for “the true lords of 
the universe are the insects.” And it is 
true. Man can bridge the ocean, harness 
the cataract, subdue the lightning to his 
will, and has mastered all the great mam- 
mals and deadly reptiles; but against the 
multiplication and devastation of insects 
he is impotent. It is true that by the use 
of certain poisonous and suffocating 
sprays he is able to repel to a certain ex- 
tent the attacks of a few destructive in- 
sects on his orchard and garden. But 
“out in.the fields and the forests he be- 
comes, before any great eruption of in- 
sects, a helpless and panic stricken fugi- 
tive.” 

Few people have any conception of the 
enormous number of insect species, or of 


him. 
were 
good 


The people could not~ 


ea ey RE Over 300,000 
ease have been described, and it is 
considered not improbable that twice that 
number remain yet to be described, and 
nearly all of these get their food from 
animals and plants, it is readily to be 
Amagined what their potential destruc- 
tive powers are. 7 

The rapidity with which many insects 
multiply staggers the imagination and {s | 
almost beyond belief. It is ‘computed © 
that one hop aphis, developing eleteen 4 
generations in a single year, would, 
unchecked, have multiplied to the ‘ne 
conceivable number of ten sextillions of 
individuals—one followed by twenty four 
ciphers. “If this brood were marshaled 
in a line, ten to an inch, it would extend _ 
to a point so sunk it the profundity of” 
space that the light from the head of 
the procession, travelling at the rate of | 
184,000 miles per second, would require | 
2,500 years to reach the earth. 

Kirkland has computed that one pair 
of gypsy moths if unchecked, would pro- 
duce enough progeny in eight years to 
destroy all the foliage in the United | 
States, while a Canadian entomologist 
states that*a single pair of potato bugs — 
would, without check, 
season to 60,000,000. In Asia and Africa } 
swarms of locusts have been seen that 
covered hundreds of square miles in area 
and hundreds of feet in depth as they fly 
in the air. Rivers have been blocked by | 
them, and one swarm, driven into the sea 
by the wind and washed up by the waves, 
formed*a-bank on the shore three or four 
‘feet deep dnd fifty miles long. What a 
potency for evil lies hid in the eggs of 
this ravening pest! If every egg were 
permitted to hatch and the young locust 
come to maturity, there would not be left 
on the Eastern Hemisphere one single 
blade or leaf of green. 

A robin will eat as many worms as can 
be held in the hand, and does this two 
or three times a day. As many as three 
hundred of the destructive cut worms 
have been found in the stomach of one 
robin, and of course this was for only one 
meal. Whree thousand ants have been 
taken from a flicker’s stomach, while a 
chickadee will eat two or three hundred 
eggs of the canker worm or other destruc- 
tive insects at one meal, and he will take 
several such meals a day. 

A Nighthawk had eaten 340 grass- 
hoppers, 52 bugs, 3 beetles, 2 wasps and 
a spider. 

A Bank-swallow was seen to devour 68 
cotton boll-weevils. | 

A Killdeer’s stomach 
mosquito larvae. 

A Flicker’s stomach contained 28 white 
grubs. 

The stomach of a quail was found to 
contain 2,326 plant lice, 568 mosquitoes, 
106 potato beetles, 100 chinch bugs, 39 
grasshoppers, 12 squash bugs, 12 cut- 
worms, 12 army worms, and i oF 


contained 300 


The contents of the average crdp of the 
200,000 ibises of Australia were 241 young 
grasshoppers, and the farms and pastures 
of Australia have been saved from des- 
truction by these birds. 

In brief, the continuation of vegeta- 
tion’ on the earth is dependant on the 
birds. Man can partially, and only par- 
tially, control the insects in garden and 
orchard. But in the open field he cannot 
do so, as sad experience has Proven so 
often. Here we are absolutely dependant 
on the birds. But Mr. Buckland says, 
“birds attain their greatest usefulness in 
the forests.” The trees have innumerable 
insect enemies in root, wood, bark, leaf, 
bud, fruit. The oak alone has over 500 
insects that prey upon it. But for birds, 
these would’ soon so increase that the 
forests could not survive, and Mr, Buck- 
land fully agrees with Frank M. Chap- 
man’s statement, “that it can be clearly 
demonstrated that if we lose our birds we 
should also lose our forests.” 


increase in one | 
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Her Majesty Queen Mary * 


His Majesty King George V 


The Prince of Wales 


Laddie with the winsome face, 
Lord of Britain, by God's grace, 
In our hearts you've found a place, 


God save our gracious Queen, 
Long live our noble Queen, 

© Ged save the Queen. 
From Thee all blessings flow, 


His Majesty the King The love of all his people 
Surround him day by day. 

And Justice, Right, and Truth unite 
To render wise his sway. 


Loved son of honoured father, 


O’er all the wide dominions 
‘That own King George's sway, 
‘There rings a voice that says "Rejoice, 


Be glad of heart to-dav! 
All India’s countless millions, 
All kindred over sea, 
To George, our King, thei tribute 
bri 
In love 


ne 
and loyalt 
“His Majesty! His majesty!"? 
Rings out the heart-felt strain; 
His people sing, “Long live the 
King,”’ 
And pray God bless his reign! 


May God in goodness crown it 
With plenty and with peace; 

Bid faction die and hatego by, 
And war's wild voices cease! 

And knit in time all nations 

_ In-one great brotherhood, 

So tothe end his reign shall tend 
For Freedom, Right, and Good! 


“His Majesty! His Maje: 
Rings out the heart-felt strain, 
His people sing, *‘Long live the 


ing. 
= And pray God bless his reign! 


Oh, Beautiful, our country! 
"Round thee in love we draw; 
hine is the grace of freedom, 

The majesty of law. 

Be righteousness thy sceptre, 
Justice thy diadem; 

And in thy shining forehead 
Be peace the crowning gem. 


Whose praises yet we sing, 


All lands acclaim his ancient name, 


And hail him, George, our King! 
‘ 


On her Thy grace bestow, 
Guard her from every foe, 
God save the Queen. 


His Royal Highness Prince Edward of Wales 


And we love you for yourself, 
Not for kingly power or pelf. » 


Although born of royal line, 


, With the right of kings divine, 


In your soul these graces shine: 
Kindness far the comme folk, 
Love to lighten labor's yoke. 


Grant us Thy Peace 


Grant us Thy peace, O Lord; 
Ploughshare and-not the sword 
We fain would wield. 

If through man's lust for power, 
Dark war-clouds o'er us lower, 

Be with us in that hour, 
Strengthen and shield. 


Not Motherland alone, 

Loyal to King and throne, 
Thy blessing craves; 

Vast lands beyond the sear, 

Repeat the earnest pleas, 

Where proudly on the breeze 
His banner waves. 


Not with a selfish aim, 

Not to desire to acclaim 
Throughout the world, 

Let Britain’s ensign bright 

Foreverin Thy sight 

Speak freedom, truth and right 
Where’ er unfurled. 


Thou who art ever nigh, 

Guarding with watchful eye, 

To Thee aloud we cry 
“'God save the State!’’ 


preciation of his ability: 

“George V., in my epinion, is the 
biggest and strongest man, mentally, 
who ever aseended the throne ef Eng- 


jas a greater famil- 
iarity with the feeds and resources of 
the British Empire thas any man in 
England. He has all the gracious quali- 
ties that endeared his father to the pee- 
ple, and on the human side he is quite 
as much interested in the things that in- 
terest the average man as his father, 
except that they are of a‘different char- 
acter. 

“A month before the death of King 
Edward, Lord Rosebery gave a dinner 
at which about forty men, represent- 
ative of the highest departments of 
political and artistic life, were invited 
to meet George V, then Prince ef 
Wales. His Royal Highness rose at 
the conclusion of his dinner and speke 
from ten ta fifteen minutes, in which | 
brief time’ he showed a deep and! 
detailed knowledge of each guest's 
particular line ef work. It wasamarve- 
lous exhibition of artistic and practical 
knowledge.’” 


A British Hero - 


The British race has many faults, | 
and it has made many blunders, but 
wherever it has gone it has carried with 
it certain traditions of justice and fair | 
play which have won the respect of 
even its enemies. A typical story is 
that told by Sir Frank Benson in con- 
nection with the Zulu War. The 
story is well worth repeating. | 

A British officer had been sent for- | 
ward with a small body of men, and | 
had come into contact with the Zulu 
foe. The Zulus, desirous of peace 
sent a messenger to talk the matter | 
over; and by some unhappy blunder. 
this messenger was shot by the British 
outposts. z i 

The officer, learning the facts, was 
areatly distressed, and scarcely knew 
what todo ~However, he determined 
to make amends, if possible, and, 
handing over the command of his 
-Centingent to the second officer, he 
Preceeded, unarmed, tothe Zulu camp 
and delivered himself up as, a prisoner. | 
They led him straight to the chief, and 
to him the British officer delivered his 
message. 


“IT have come’ he said, “to give 
myself up, because by mistake we shot 
vour messenger of peace. That is a 
thing brave warriors never do. [am 
very sorry. Now I place my life in 
your hands todo as you please with 
me. 

‘The Zulu chief pondered fora while. 
He was not accustomed to sueh chi- 
valorus regard forthe rights of others. 
At last he spoke: ‘*You are a man, 
and your people are men and the sons 
of men. We, too, aremen. We 
will make peace.” And the treaty of 
Peace was ‘concluded. 


A Wonderful Deed 


A German officer, some years after 
the war, was telling of the terrible 
battle of Neuve Chapelle, where the 
new English troops had their first great 
test. One surprise at this battle, the 
German officer said, was ‘‘that the 
new English are even better than the 
old. We had not expected that.’? 
After speaking enthusiastically of the 
quality of ‘‘these splendid colts that 
leaped across the ploughland at Neuve 
Chapelle,’” he continued: 


are Sir Conan’s words of -hearty ap- ; 


| last, having gained the last possible 


| being slaughtered without a chance to 


' Amazing Prince."’ He is that 


| serious-minded *’Wales.’’ Indeed, he 


- “Let:me tell you of ‘What is it that makes this young, 
4 said he. “Ie” , middle-aged, man so fascinating 
jerful_ deed a »f| toiall kinds of eee : 


of reyalty. That alone is not the rea- 
sen. There are many princes and 
Princelings in the world but they are 
wot all blessed with the gift of person- 
al charm. This prince’ has it. He 
Probably does not know that he has it 
but the factthat he does not appear 
tobe aware ef it probably- constitutes 
his main charm. < 

He is simple, yet subtle. He wants 
to know. He always wants to know, 


His eyes were moist. His voice was 
lowered and trembled as he spoke. 
~ UT chink it was the West Kent Re- 
giment.’’ said he, ‘‘but I’cannot be 
sure. Some of the West Kents were 
there, I know. They charged across 
an open field against ‘us. Our fire was 
yas though we had played a stream of 
‘of bullets on them. As they came 
across that open place, cheering and 
waving their rifles, I could'see the 
men stumbling and falling forward on 
their faces, and dropping sidewise. 
Gaps opened in the line so that I can 
remember seeing the landscape back 
of them. But they always closed. 

“The Englishmen took cover at 


conscious to ask. He puts you at your 
ease by letting you display your know- 
ledge. He does not contradict but list- 
ens, all eagerly concentrating on what 
you tell him, his intelligent face lit up 
with the censciousness of knowledge 
acquired. Once understood, he never 
forgets either a fact, a face ora name. 

One could think that the mountain- 
‘ous program of work which confronts 
the Prince of Wales day by day would 
discourage him as it would most nor- 
mal men. He thrives on it. - 

Imagine having to get up day after 
day to a task which includes recep- 
tions, speeches, bazaars, luncheons, 
dinners, more speeches, handshakings 
and the hundred and one duties of his 
post. 

It would be irksome once a week or 
so, but the Prince does it every day. 
Sandwiched in between are what he 
chooses to call ‘‘diversions’’—namely, 
a time-table game of golt; a change 
of clothes and off through the air at 
110 miles an hour to Manchester, to 
Leeds, Edinburgh, to Belfast, any- 
where at a distance, for more speech- 
making and more ceremonial. 


inch. But they were hopelessly expos- 
ed. They could not go forward, and 
could not stay. With every minute 
men were leaping into the air like 
shot birds, or dying mutely on their 
bellies, or cramming their cap rims 
between their teeth that they might 
not cry out their agony. They were 


retaliate. 
fall back. 

“They had 100 yards to go,”" the 
German said, his voice quivering. 
nd what do you think those brave, 
od-like, damned fools did? Instead of 
rawling back as the men of any other 
nation would have done—as the trained 
soldier is told to do—they rose to their 
feet. They walked back —no, by 
heaven, they strolled back! Thev 
stopped to light cigarettes. They pick- 
ed up their wounded and carried them 


Finally the order came to 


home. They were cut down bythe Take, for instance, any day of the 
score, but they didn’t hurry their] working week as a sample of the 
Pace.”” Amazing Prince's activity. Up before 


8 o'clock to attend to correspondence, 
after a light breakfast. Do not imag- 
ine that the correspondence is meagre. 
More and more people turn to the 
Prince with their troubles, their adu- 
lations, their advice. Many of the let- 
ters he cannot, of course, see, but 


The Amazing Prince 


I want to say something about the 
Prince of Wales. Openly,eyen defiant- 
ly, I fling out the headline ‘The 
and 
nothing else. He is not astounding, or 
astonishing, or surprising, or whatever 
the other words may be; he is just 
simply Amazing. 

‘It is not often in the course of his- 
tory that a nation hus the good for- 
tune to be able to pointto an heir to 
the Throne who combines all the 
qualities that make him popular with 
all sections of King’s subjects. Not 
only in England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales, at home, so to speak, is he the 
beloved of the people, but beyond the 
oceans he is the common hearts’ pos- 
session of the English-speaking pee- 
ples. 

Even in the United States he is a 
first favorite. They talk and write lov- 
ingly of him. They say: “‘Wales says 
this’’ and “‘Wales wears that." They 
record his speeches with solemnity 
and his equestrian and aerial adven- 
tures with childish pride. 

There is no Prince in the world who 
counts with the American people for 
a mitten’s button, exeept this adven- 
turesome, blithe, light-hearted and 


and answer. 

Next comes exercise of some sift 
The Prince keeps himself fit by work- 
ing as hard with dumbbells and gloves 
or golf clubs or riding as he does at 
his other tasks. 

Ateleven o'clock and from then 
until one, unless there is outside cere- 
monial, there are visitors private and 
public. You see day by Gay in the 
Prince's household gazette the names 
of the important people who have call- 
ed on vital matters. 

A light lunch if at home, which is 
seldom, and then there are one, two, 
three, or four visits to factories, to 
hospitals, te institutions, with unveil- 
ings and speeches. He makes his own 
speeches, mostly on the spot. 

I was in the chair at a large function 
at which the Prince on my right was 
to speak. He arrived rather breathless 
atthe dinner, having flown many miles 
from the North to attend. Just before it 
wastime for himto speak, he said, 
Will you tell me so-and-so about this 
institution? What are your principal 
ebjects?” I outlined them briefly. 
appears to he asmuch a public pos-| The Amazing Prinee got up and spoke 
Session in Swampscott, Mass., or|for twenty minutes without Notes, 
Broadripple, Ind., as he is in Wool- | accurately, concisely, convincingly. 
loomolloo} Australia, or Canterbury, | Far better than he could have done it 
N.Z from paper. That's a gift and nothing 

If you go to the Hotel Alvear at | else. 

Buenos Aires they will show you with | 
pride the roem in which" ‘the Prince’’ | variably says° ci 
gave a luncheon party; at Jinja inj public as well rivate. He does 
mid-Africa the black man cn the golf notmince words. His audiences love 
course will display with pride the half- him and-he -knows they do; so he 
crewn which H.R.H. him as a keeps on working his way farther into 
“tip,”” never te be expended. 


_strong things in 


* Of course there is always the glamor 


and he is neither afraid nor too self-’ 


there are dozens that be must read { 


He apparently does not tire. He in- ; 


their heartsin the way they love best. 
© 


Is it possible anywhere to duplicate 
such scenes as those, for instance, re. 
cently enacted at Belfast, when the 
Amazing Prince’ was mobbed by 
crowds of adoring factory girls? Not” 
only factory girls adore him: A whole 
Empire has ‘a soft spet for him in its 
heart. : 

» This Amazing Prince is the greates: | 
asset that the British Empire—rieh in 
asset—has ever known or is cver 
likely to know. —Everyman, 


Good-Bye, England! 


The following interesting and sym- 
pathetic article, ** An Exile’s Fare. 
well,’” appeared recently in the Lon. 
den News-Chronicle, written by an 
Australian after paying a visit to his 
old home. 

Good bye, England! Good-bye 
to your smiling countryside, your 
hospitable men and women, your 
‘friendly homes, your magnificent 
Cities. } 

And good-bye to you, dear old 
London, who gather in your sons and 
daughters from the furthest corners of 
the glebe and absorb them to yourself, 

Good-bye, John Bull, sturdy fellow. 
They tell me you are not the man you 
were, but I don’t believe them, though 
a shadow seems to have fallen across 
your placid, smiling face of late—the 
shadow of anxiety the Dole, 
the Depression, Hard Times : 

Well, you have passed through 
darker-shadows than this, John, and 
it lies notYonly over England, but over 
the whole. world. And_ it’s none of 
your causing, and I can see you are 
making active preparations for the 
good weather that is coming when the 
shadow lifts. 

Geod-bye, England! 

Good-bye to your Old People who 
are bearing their burdens so bravely as 
they bore them once before; and good- 
bye to your Young People, your Young 
Ladies, whether they bé yours or Mr. 
Cochron’s Dianas of the Uplands or 
Painted Beauties. of Bloomsbury. 

-And good-bye to your Young Men 
| who wor net of the war and of hard 
work, alas! Yet we may hope they are 
of the stuff of which their fathers are 
made. 

Good-bye, England, grand old Eng- 
land who in aseasonof unparalleled 
depression, not only pays her way but 
reduces her debt also; who sets the pace 
in air, on land and water; who builds 
the biggest and fastest ships, and Dor- 
chester Hotels, and calmly proposes 10 
electrify her entire railway systems; ~ 
who,though ina decline(page M. An-” 
dre Siegfried), sends her Royal and 
merchant Princes18, 000miles overse.s 
to capture a new market; who remits 
her daughters’ debts; organizes air ser- 
vices tothe ends of the earth; whose 
Capital is still the world’s financ 
centre; whose port:is still the maritima 
headquarters of the globe; whose 
divine discontent is but proof of her 
virility and everlasting youth; and 
whose civic pride and virtues are’a 
lesson to the world. 

Good-bye, England, whose sons 
calmly and modestly cross Arabia and 
| Greenland, climb the highest mount- 
ians and venture to the pole in a sub: 
marine; whose children have gone out 
into the far “and waste spaces of the 
earth and pioneered them; whose chil- 

} dren rise up and call her blessed; and, 
whose credit, honor and prestige were 
never higher. 

Good-bye, England, where taxation 
| takes dividends and where deficits have 
succeeded surpluses. You have your 
troubles and your burdens; but what 
mother of a large family is free from 
them? 


(Continued on Page 9) 


, Empire Day 

On Wednesday afternoon, May 23, 
the O. S. D. Dramatic Club presen- 
ted an Empire Day pregramme that 
was in every way admirable, and was 
greatly enjoyed by the Staff and the 
older pupils present. The addresses 
were most appropriate, the recitations 
and songs were well rendered, —every 
part, every feature reflected great cred- 
it on the participants. - 


Miss Betty Summers presided as 
chairman with a grace and dignity that 
could hardly have been excelled. Her 
opening remarks were as follows: 

Mr. Fetterly, Members of the Staff, 
and fellow students, we are gathered 
here this afterneon to hold our annual 
Empire Day celebration. 

This year the Dramatic Club have 
been busy planning and making ar- 
rangements for the programme to be 
held. As a member of that club, I 
have been asked to act as chairman. 


“Fhe President of the Club has-al- 
ready given you his hearty welcome, 
and we trust the programme may be 
found entertaining and_instractive. 
We are justly proud of our Club, and 
feel that it has made a worthwhile 
contribution to the school life of this 
institution, while it has been a source 
of gfeater impetus, in various ditec- 
tions, to its members. 

For some weeks past, we have been 
thinking of Empire Day, of our Em- 
pire, and our place in the Empire. 
‘lo-day we present poems, songs, and 
readings, which, in varying degrees, 
express our own feelings, as well as 
the feelings of those who wrote them. 
We are proud of our Empire and for 
those ideals for which it stands. Let 
each of us mak his and her ambi- 
to be the best citizen he can possibly be. 

Robert “Thompson, the popular 
and esteemed President of the Club, 
had extended a hearty welcome te, 
everyone present, as follow 

““As president of the O. S. D. Dra- 
matic Club, | am vety happy te wel- 
come youto day. I trusthatthe boys 
and girls may do their part well.and | 
hope that you may enjoy the program. 
I\vish to thank all those who have 
helped with the program."’ 


Then Mr. Fetterly, was called upon. 
His preliminary remarks relative to the 
purpose and goed work done by the 
Club are reported on page four. Re- 
terring, chen, to Empire Day, he said 
that few present could recall, as he 
could, the time when the idea of Em- 
pire Day celebrations was originated by 
: Canadian woman, the purpose being 
© bring about a greater degree of co- 
vperation and a better understanding 
imong all the peoples ef the Empire. 
This Empire eneircles the earth, it in- 
cludes people of all races and colors, 
snd to-day all are taking pare in this 
celebration, as an expression of unity 
and cooperation, and of loyalty to the 
Sovereign. But while exalting-our own 
Empire, they should remember that 
there arbather peoples of the same 
races and colegs who also need our 
Jood-will and cogperation. Patriotism 
tsa noble sentiment, but we are more 
than Canadians, mdge than members 
ofthe Empire, we are citizens of the 
world, and the narrow and ‘exclusive 
patriotism of the past should be, is,being 
submerged in this larger, all-inclusive 
patriotism. ‘They look to the British 


Empire to set the example of good will 
to ali mankind, of doing everything 
pessible to abolish war, to promote 
peace and mutual cooperation, and to 
exemplify and promote the principles 
of christianity among all the nations of 
the earth. 


described “The Origin 
as fellows: 


Tax Cawapian 


Tue Origin or EmpireDay. 

The last'school day before the 24th 
of May is called Empire Day through- 
out the British Empire. 

Most of us ghink of Empire Day 
as being called’ such for years and 
years. But this isnetso. We have 
only had Empire Day for eighteen 
years. On April the Sth, 1916, our 
king approved of the official govern- 
mental recognitien of Empire Day. 

But the idea dates back to about 
thirty years ago. In May, -1898, it 
was suggested that a day for patriotic 
exercises be held in the schools of 
Ontario. This day was to be called 

Flag Day’. ‘This proposal was 
adopted, and in October, 1898, the 
celebration took place in the Dundas 
schools near Hamilton, Ontario. 

Sir George Ross, the Minister of 
Education in 1898. was, very muc 
interested in the idea whepghe Berl 
das School Board wrote tohim abou 
it. Sir George wrete to the ministers 
of education is all the other provinces 
of Canada, and the Dominion Educa- 
tional Association adopted the idea, 
and in 1899 the first cireular was 
sent to the school inspectors about 
Empire Day. Various names had been 
suggested suchas Flag Day, Britannia 
Day, and Patriotic Day, but Sir George 
Ross expressed a desire for the term 
Empire Day. 

So the idea began in Ontario, and 
by 1903 had spread, all over the Empire 
and was officially recognized in 1916. 


‘The Senior III class then recited in 
concert the well-known poem, begin- 
ning 
“‘AlL hail to the broad-leaved maple 

With its fair and changeful dress, 
A type of our youthful country 

In its pride and loveliness.’’ 


After which Miss Ferne Spence read 
the ‘‘Message of the Hon. Geo. 
S. Henry, Minister of Education, 
as follows: 

Under the British Flag lives one-fifth 
of the world’s population. These 
people are joint heirs of traditions of 
justice and of freedom that have slow- 
ly broadened down from precedent to 
precedent. Varied in race and creed 
they enjoy in common the universal 
prestige and protection of the British 
Crown. Sometimes, I fear, we are 
apt to the forget the responsibilities 
that go with great privileges. 

Empire Day should teach us to 
remember, and tu resolve to go our 
part in drawing closer those bonds of 
union which will knit the British Em- 
pire more strongly into a cohesive 
whole, firmly rooted in its ideals of 
world peace, justice, honour and integ- 
rity. Doing this each one of us will 
be making some contribution, great or 
small, to the progress of the Empire 
and with it of the world. 


Then followed an, interesting'and 
comprehensive address on ‘The Brit- 
ish Empire— Its Size and Extent’? 
by Miss Dorothy Ouellette, the va- 
rious parts being consecutively pointed 
out on a large, wall-map. 

‘The British Empire, of which we 
form a part, is the greatest Empire 
the world has ever known. Other Em- 
pires like the Roman or Greek have 
come and gone but the British Empire 
still oes on year after year, becdming 
strongerand more firmly united than 
ever, The secret of this growth is the 
foundation upon ‘which the Empire 
has been built. ‘This is based on self- 
government, individual liberty, and 
freedom and justice to all. 

This great Empire is over 13,000, 
000. square miles in area, more than 
one quarter of the whole area of the 
world and over three times as large as 
the continent of Europe. It is made 
up of many widely separated countries 
and territories varying in size from 
| Canada with an area of ever 3,000, 


000 sq. miles to Gibraltar, two square 

miles in extent. British lands are found 

In every continent. British islands dot 

every ocean. The Empire extends 

from farthest north to farthest south 

and from farthest east to farthest west, 

airdling the globe \with lands over 

which floats the Union Jack, proud 
symbol of power, of justice and of 
freedom. 

On this great Empire the sun never 
sets. Throughout the whole twenty- 
four hours of the day it is shining en 
some part of its far-spread lands, some- 
where men, women and children are 
at work or at play, somewhere in its 
vast expanse the sun is just rising. 

; The day begins at the 180th meri- 
dian which almost touches New Zea- 
land. [n a couple ef hours the sun 
reaches Australia, one of the self goy- 
erning Dominions. In quick succes- 
sion follow the islands of Guinea, 
Hong Kong, Labuan, then Burma and 
India with its many millions of people. 
British Somaliland, the port,of Aden 
and British East Africa next see the 
light of day then Rhodesia, and the 
Union: of South. Africa with Cyprus 
and Malta in the Mediterranean Sea. 
Nigeria, the British [sles themselves, 
Gibraltar and Gold Coast come next 
in order and then the sun shines over 
the broad Atlantic. 

In our own continent. Newfound- 
land is the firstto see the light of day, 
with British Guiana, the West Indies 
and Labrador following in succession. 
Five hours are required for the sun to 
cover Canada from east to west so that 
while the children in Dawson are just 
getting up the pupils in Halifax are 
eating their dinner. Even before 
Dawson is reached several islands in 
the South Pacific have seem the rising 
sun. In another three hours the 
journey is completed and New Zealand 
is again on the point of welcoming 
still another day. 

When we think of this great Em- 
pire extending over the whole world 
our thoughts go to the poet who said 


God bless our Empire grand; 
May Britain ever stand 

Four square for right; 

May she love liberty, 

Truth, honor, purity; 
These her security, 

Justice her might 


Miss Florence Willoughby followed 
with an appropriate companion address ! 
on the “‘People of the British Em- 
pire:’* 

In this great Empire live nearly 500, 
00,000, people of every phase of 
culture, every shade of colour and 
every system of religion. [n all, nearly 
one-quarter of the total population of 
of the world live within British borders. | 

Ofthis whole population only one 
person in every eight is white; the 
other seven are brown, black or dusky 
red. We have the brown people of 
Burma and Indjes, the black 
people.of Afric: andf. ustralia, and 
the dusky red people of the Americas 
along with the white English speaking 
people all united under ene bond of | 
union. 

Great, too, is the variety of religi 
beliefs held by these people. Chri 
ans, Jews, Mohammedans, Buddhists 
Brahmins, Hindus together with the 
followers of mamy other less known 
systems cf religion are found within | 
the borders of our Empire, while the 
languages and dialects they speak may } 
be counted by the scores. 


One of the secrets of the survival of 
an Empire having all these strange 
varieties of people of different colours, } 
languages and religions is found in the 
factthat under the liberal rule of 
Britain they are allowed freedom to 

{worship in a way they believeto be 
right. ved 


Poge 3 


Edward Shirley in his peem ‘‘Child- 
ten of the Empire’’ issues a call to all 
these different classes of peeple: 


Children of the 
brethers all; 

Children of the Empire answer to the 
call; 

Let your voices mingle, lift your heads 


Empire yeu are_ 


save Britain’s King,’ ” 


Children of the Empire, your fathers 
fought and died 


for country, king and right. 


Children of the Empire, from litle 
isles they came ; 

To spread abroad in every land the 
magic of their fame; 

They toiled, they strove, they perish- 

ed, that you and I might 

The fair, free lands of Britain arise 

in every sea. 


Children of the Empire, clasp hands 
across the main, 

And glory in your brotherhood again 
and yet again; 

Uphold your noble 
never let it fall— 

And love the land that bore you, but 
the Empire best of all. 


” Afters Clifford Haist had recited 
“The Empire is our country and 
Canada our home”, the Sr. III class 
in concert recited “‘The objects of 
Empire Day’’, which are to emphasize 
the duty of every citizen and especially 
the boys and girls, to 


heritage—oh, 


1. Love and fear God. 

2. Honor the King. Ks 

3. Obey the laws. 

4. Prepare to advance the interests 
of the Empire in peace and 
war. 

5. Cherish patriotism, @ 

6. Regard the rights of other na- 
tons, 

7. Learn citizenship. 

8. Follow duty. 

9. Consider duties before rights. 

10. Acquire knowledge. 

«Ul. Think broadly. 

12. Practise discipline. ¥! 
13. Subdue self. 

14. Work for others. 

15. Consider the poor and suffer- 


ing. 


> 
After Willie Toews Lae 
“Empire Day,’’ 

‘The number “‘Construction of the 
Union Jack.’’ was demonstrated by 
nine Senior History Students. 

William Williamson displayed the 
cross of St. Andrew and spoke a few 
words telling of its origin. William 
Burlie then continued by displaying 
and diseribing the cross of St. George. 

Florence Langdon explained fow, 
in the reign of Queen Anne, these 
two Crosses were united to form one 
flag, which was demonstrated by Ruth 
Morton and Antonia Trottier. 

Rose Benedict then showed the 
cross of St. Patrick, explaining its 
origin. The final speech was made 
by Steve Kowalewicz, who discribed 


| how our present Union Jack was 


formed, by placing the cross*of St. 
Patrick ever the Union Jack of: Queen 
Anne. This fact was demonstrated 
by William Rule and Francis Meyette 
and the Union Jack as we have it to-day 
was completed. 


This was appropriately followed by 
two recitations, ‘The Union Jack” 
by John McGee, and ‘Our Flag” 
by Miss Eleanor Morrison: 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY 


Though the official designa- 
tion has been changed to Em- 
pire Day, yet in the memory and 
hearts of millions of Britons 
everywhere, May 24 is still “The 
Queen’s Birthday”, and we all 
recall the school-boy rhyme, 
“The twenty fourth of May is 
the Queen’s birthday, if they 
don’t give us a holiday, we'll all 
run away.” And ever should be 
kept green the memory of this 
noble queen, during whose reign 
of sixty-four years the Empire, 
if not created, was to a large 
extent re-created and consoli- 
dated. But this was perhaps 
not the chief glory of the splen- 
did-‘Victoria Era”. During that 
time Britain became the domin- 
ant financial, industrial and 
trading nation of the world, 
revolutionary inventions were 
made, scientific knowledge in- 
creased an hundredfold; and 
what a galaxy of eminent states- 
men and literary geniuses em- 
blazon the pages of the history 
of that great reign! In 1897 
there took place the most gor- 
geous event in the history of 
Britain and of the world—the 
celebration of the Queen Dia- 
mond Jubilee, the passing glory: 
of which inspired Kipling - to 
write his jauecessionat 


) 

At the Empire Day celebra- 
tion Superintendent. Fetterly 
commended the good work car- 
ried on by the Dramatic Club 
during the session. In schools 
there have been two general 
ways of dealingswith pupils. In 
olden days, when he went to 
school, the pupils were given 
rules to obey; if not they got a 
more or less severe application 
of the birch. In most schools 
the pupils worked under com- 
pulsion, and initiative and ori-, 
ginality and self-direction were 
not encouraged. Now in this 
and in all up-to-date schools 
a different plan is used, and 
pupils are treated as responsible 
beings,»who would do what is 
right if given a chance, the 
teachers being directors only. 
In a large measure the pupils 
carry out their own discipline, 
and exercise initiative. The 
O. S. D. Dramatic Club acts on 
this principle, and to a large 
extent have accepted responsi- 
bility for their own actions for 
themselves and to some degree 
for others, and they try to set 
an example of obedience and 


good conduct for the “younger 
pupils to follow. He hoped they 
all/had lived up to the’ expecta- 
tions of their teachers, and that 
everything done in and by the 
club would reflect honor on 
every member. He would like 
the officers of the Club to make 
out a report of the session’s 
activities and give to him, and 
state whether they consider the 
Club had been a success, had 
reasonably well lived up to 
their objectives, and whether 
they would recommend the con- 
tinuation of the Club in future. 
He believed it had been a suc- 
cess, but he wanted their opin- 
jon as a guide for the future. 


A MORE ABUNDANT LIFE 

On Monday to.the Rotary Club 
and on on Tuesday to the Ki- 
wanians, Superintendent Fetter- 
ly gave a very interesting and 
thought-provoking address, as 
reported below, on a topic that 
is beginning to stir the minds of 
educationists and sociologists— 
that is, how to educate people 
to make profitable use of their 
leisure hours, of which so many 
have an abundant supply: 

Nineteen centuries ago a young 
Hebrew stood on the’ shores of 
Galilee proclaiming two great 
principles: (1) “Thou shalt love 
the Lord with all thy mind and 
might”; (2) “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” This was 
something really positive and 
constructive, as contrasted with 
the Ten Commandments, which 
were “don'ts”, and which ‘really 
meant very little. It was “a 
challenge to the people, and 
particularly to tne leaders—the 
Priests ,the levites, the business 
men, the rich men; and when 
he drove home the lessons that 
followed they soon began to see 
that something\was going to 
happen to them. unless they 
could silence this disturber. He 
was a dangerous fellow, a social- 
ist, and so he had to be disposed 
of, and we know the means used, 
and the result. 

His case is an example of what 
has been going on through the 
ages. Money talks and secures 
results. The rich govern and 
make laws to enable them to ac- 
cumulate more wealth. while 
the poor become poorer and have 
to be fed, and the middle class- 
es are crushed between the other 
two. 

During the past four years we 
have had these conditions in age 
gravated form. The financiers 
have so manipulated the stock 
markets as to secure contro! of 
the medium of exchange (money, 
of which there is a limited 
amount) that it has been im- 
possible to. carry on normal 
business transactions, and so 
prices of natural products have 
been very low, wages reduced to 
the vanishing point. and famine 
exists in the midst of plenty. 
Ample proof of this can be found 
in financial reports, the investi- 
gations of the Stevens’ commit- 
tee, the Senate investigations in 
the United States and Canada. 

Our school system and cur- 
riculum are at fault. Tradition 
and custom have a tremendous 
influence in our lives, while 
precedent, precedent, precedent, 
blocks the wheels of progress, 
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The curriculum was primarly 
based on thé education’ of the 
clergy, hence was under the con- 
trol of the church. Then it was 
extended to include clerks, mer- 
chants, business men and tea- 
chers, but still there was little 
change. Hence the tradition that 
is still a force that the church 
should frame the curriculum and 
control education. , 

Then there are the methods 
pursued in. the schools. There 
is competition frdm the first day 
the child enters school till he 
graduates. We still have the 
examination system, one of the 
greatest curses ever inflicted on 
humanity. It narrows the vision 
of both pupils and teachers, and 


destroys their initiative and ori- * 


ginality. The child’s natural 
education ceases the day he en- 
ters school, for in school he loses 
much of his freedom of thought 
and action. Much of the ad- 
vance of science has been made, 
not by virtue of, but in spite of 
the teaching in our schools. 

Our whole system should be 
Scrapped and new ideals of co- 
operation substituted. When we 
do that we will at least get at the 
Source of our social and econ- 
omic troubles and be in a posi- 
tion to start on the right road. 
Instead of the children having 
drilled into them the idea that 
the succees they have in life is. 
measured by the amount of 
money they can accumulate, the 
great, vital truth should be im- 
pressed upon them that the real 
standard of success is the service 
they can render to others. To do 
this should be the supreme aim 
of our school system, of all our 
educational activities. 

These remarks, ‘however, are 
only preliminary to a suggested 
means of ameliorating condi- 
tions as we find them at the 
present time. The inventions 
and improvements made in ma- 
chinery in the last quarter of a 
century have made it possible to 
reduce the average working time 
of each individual to four or-five 
hours a day. This raises the 
problem—what are we going to 
do with all this leisure time? 
Shall it be passed in idleness? 
Well, it has always been and still 
is true that “Satan finds mis- 
chief for idle hands to do.” 

Shall we not plan our curricu- 
jum in such a way as to teach 
not only the children but adults 
how to employ the time profit- 
ably as leisure; in other words, 
to make it a time and opport- 
unity for evolving a more abun- 
dant life. 

To summarize, then, we might 
say that the education for leisure 
is necesary because 

1. Of unemployment due to, 
the depression. ‘ 

2. Of technological advances, 
which tend to increase lei- 
sure even at the peak of pro- 
duction—e g., General Mo- 
tors peak, one man to seven 
in 1929. 

3. The class now securing 
this’ extra leisure has not 
been trained to use it pro- 
fitably. 

4. Because of the positive 
dangers of idleness to People 
who have no mental or other 
resources to enable them to 
spend this leisure at least 
harmlessly, if not profitably. 
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'5. ‘The character of the mod- _ 
ern division of labor, so 
highly specialized and tech- Rs 
nical, makes it impossibie 
fora man to develop a full- 
rounded personality. His 
-Supplementary 
during’ leisure is necessary 
for his full’development, 

No agency, governmental, 
social or religious, has as- - 
sumed responsibility for the - 
solution of this modern pro- 
blem. 

7. It is now that this problem 
should be faced. If delayed, 
many secondary social and 
moral problems are sure to 
follow, in comparison with. 
which our penal problems of 
today will be very insignifi- 
cent. 

Our attitude as Rotarians, Ki- 
wanians, and Christians should 
be to regard it as of prime im- 
Portance to our civilization. 


1. It is vital to the proper 
development of all our cit- 
« izens. 


2. It is constructive rather 
than palliative. 


3. It helps to develop initia- 
tive. e 
A SUGGESTED SCHEME 
This education should be avail- 
able to all, particularly to all the 
unemployed and = all young 
people. 
The courses should be: 
1. Academic—English, mathe- 
matics, sociology, (history add- 
ed as occasion requires). 


2. Vocational—mechanical draw- 
ing, carpentry, wood-working, 
shoe-repairing, cooking, sew- 
ing, home-nursing, ete: 


3. Recreational and Cultural— 
hiking, nature study clubs, 
Gardening, horticulture, dis- 
cussion clubs, dramatic clubs. 
singing clubs. etc. 


Night classes are provided for 
by the Department, and it is to 
be regretted that they have not 
been continued here. 

Can this be done? No, some 
will say. With your assistance. 
yes. Rotary and Kiwani are not 
one-track organizations, and can 
work along*this line as well as 
or in addition to others. How 
can it be done? A small-group 
in John St. Church have beer 
considering it, and I have no 
doubt many others have also 
been seriously considering it 
A number of tentative sugges- 
tions have been formulated as tc 
organization, financing, ‘public- 
ity, registration: and oth. de- 
tails. Iam sure they would like 
the advice, assistance and active 
cooperation of every member o! 
these Service Clubs because I 
take it that the purpose of these 
clubs is right along this line. 

Let us do all we can to boost 
a scheme that will build up and 
elevate the social, moral and 
religious tone of the community 
and help to promote a truer con- 
ception and realization of the 
Fatherhood of God and_ the 
brotherhood of man. 


mS 


A big step upward, but we can 
improve even this. The last 
word is—the race is to the good. 
Are we not told. “Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth”? 
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ScHooL Morro: | ‘The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy."” 


Friday, June 1, 1934 


HOME GOING 
To Parents and Guardians: 
\ 


School will formally close on 
Wednesday, June 20th. 

Circulars have been sent to 
every parent and guardian giv- 
ing the exact time when his or 
her child will arrive at the home 
station. 


An officer of the school wil, 
as usual, accompany those who 
are to travel on the Main Lines 
of Railways, taking care of 
them, to the points agreed upon. 


The Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
panies have liberally agreed to 
issue return tickets at single 
fare, good until Septemher 12th, 
1934, 


It is important that parents 
or friends be standing on the 
platform of the station when 
the train arrives. If your child 
does not arrive on the train 
stipulated in the circular, tele- 
uraph this officer promptly. 


The fare is the same whether 
the child returns to school or 
not. Remit amount of fare to 
the Bursar by Post Office Order, 
Postal Note, or Registered letter. 
This is important. We wish to 
‘mphasize the very great im- 
portance of parents sending us 
‘he amount of the railway fare 
promptly. 


The earlier they send it the 
more they will assist us in mak- 
ng. our arrangements here. 
Parents should read very care- 
fully the circulars that have 
been sent to them regarding the 
closing of School and the home- 
going of the pupils. The next 
term will begin on Wednesday, 
September 12th, and I trust that 
all the pupils will be sent back 
promptly. 


Leave the red ticket on the 
trunk—it enables us to trace 
missing baggage. 


Yours faithfully, 
H. B. Fetterly, M. A. 
Superintendent. 


DELIGHTFUL TRAVEL TALK 

.On Monday afternoon, May 28, 
the Association of Teachers and 
Instructors enjoyed a trip 
through various countries in 
Europé, not in body, of course, 
but in spirit and imagination, 


- our guide and mentor being Miss 


Jessie Tuite, Eastern Ontario’s 
premier elocutionist, who des- 
cribed the trip she took last year. 
It was a “Travel Talk” par ex- 
cellence clothed in felicitous 
language, made realistic by vivid, 
picturesque portrayal, illumined 
by flashes of pertinent humor. 


She led her hearers through 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and France, 
but dealt chiefly with England 
and Scotland, where she spent 
most of her tii An adequate 
summary of dress would be 
impossible, even if space permit- 
ted, and we can but refer briefly 
to a few outstanding scenes. 


The trip up the Rhine, flowing 
peacefully between verdant 
vine-clad banks, nearly every 
mile of which is the scene of 
famous legends and_ historic 
episodes, was the most beautiful 
she had ever experienced. One 
thing, perhaps of vital import, 
that impressed her in Germany 
was the fact that the whole 
country was a virtual parade 
ground; the whole nation seem- 
ed to be undergoing constant 
drill, even the little children 
marching to and from school, 
with the swastki band around 
their arms, waving Hitler flags 
and singing Hitler songs. 


Rome, so strangely contrast- 
ing the old and the new, was, of 
course, a chief centre of interest. 
She described the interesting ex- 
perience of the privilege she had 
of attending an audience with 
His Holiness the Pope.. She 
would not even attempt to des- 
cribe St. Peter’s, so beautiful as 
to defy portrayal. 

London, she said, goes to the 
heart of tourists from all parts 
of the world, where almost every 
stone has a story to tell. One 
could spend a week delightfully 
in Dickens’ London; and there is 
Westminister, where lie the bo- 
dies of so many literary stars, 
and. St. Paul's, mausoleum of 
Nelson and Wellington and so 
many other heroes and states- 
men and other great men, the 
Tower, with its crown jewels 
and awful tragedy. 

‘Then followed a trip through 
far-famed_ Devon, past Stone- 
henge, through Salisbury and 
Wells and Bath, and to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, permeated with 
the spirit of immortal Shake- 
speare, the world’s greatest 
literary shrine. ‘Then a‘few days 
were spent in the Lake District 


so peaceful, so beautiful that it - 


is no wonder that Wordsworth 
and the other Lake bards could 
there write beautiful poetry. 
‘There is music in the very names 
of the lakes and hills. 

Then on to Bonny Scotland, of 
course, past Melrose and Abbots- 
ford and through other regions 
immortalized by Scott’s pictorial 
genius. But most of her time 
was spent in Royal Edinburgh, so 
saturated with scenes and re- 
miniscences of historic interest 
and tragedy; and she closed with 
a description of the indescribable 


* 


War Memorial, the most beauti- 
ful in the world, so chaste, so 
symmetrical, so devoid of osten- 


tation or vulgar display. 


On Friday evening, May i1, 
the Loyal Orange Lodges of 
Peterborough city and county 
tendered a largely attended 
complimentary banquet in hon 
or of our Superintendent, H. B. 
Fetterly, M. A., recently elected 
Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Ontario East. The 
function was very enjoyable 
and largely attended, and Mr. 
Fetterly was the recipient of 
hearty congratulations and 
many warm compliments. In 
his address he referred to sev- 
eral pertinent matters relating 
to the educational work of the 
Province. He spoke at some 
length on the work carried on 
in the Ontario ‘School for the 


Deaf, and invited his hearers to 


visit the School and see for 
themelves the splendid results 
that were being obtained 
through the oral method of in- 
struction, the rhythmic exercises 
and the social culture activities 
of the School. 


To every teacher in our School, 


and in all the schools of the, 


Province has been sent a circular 
from Hon. L. Macaulay, Minister 
of Highways, drawing attention 
to the large number of accidents 
on the streets and “highways. 
“perhaps the most distressing 
feature of the situation being 
the large number of victims 
who are less than fifteen years 
of age—little children, maimed, 
disfigured, killed needlessly and 
cruelly. 

“In view of this situation I 
feel there should be little need 
to emphasize the fact that the 
Honorable George S. Henry is of 
the opinion that the teaching 
of Highway Safety is now an 
essential part of the curriculum, 
one which must be taught 
REGULARLY. 

“The Minister of Education 
joins with me in requesting that 
you treat this matter as one of 
your most important assign- 
ments.” 

Inside the folder a number of 
practical suggestions are given 
as safety lesson outlines for the 
guidance of.teachers. Accom- 
panying the circular is a ‘large. 
attractive pictorial poster to be’ 
hung up in the classroom, head- 
ed “Stop, Look, Listen”, and be- 
low “the following illustrated 
rhyme: 

“Before you cross the street, 

Use your eyes, use your ears, 

Before you use your feet.” 


The Annual Garden Party of 
the Ontario School for the Deaf 
will be held on Monday evening, 
June 11, at 8 o'clock. There 
will be an outdoor three-act pa- 
geant by the Rhythm Classes, 
with beautiful costumes and 
special lighting effects. There 
will an exhibit in the Main 
Building of work done by the 
art, auxiliary and various voca- 
tional classes. In the afternoon 
there will be class-room demon- 
stration from 2.00 to 4.00. The 
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new residence will be open for - 
inspection. 

In case of rain it will be held 
the following evening. oe 


We call our readers’ attention 
to the report on another page 
of the Empire Day programme 
provided by the pupils’ Drama- 
tic Club. It was a very compre- 
hensive, enjoyable, well-con- 
ducted affair, most creditable to 
those who took part. We doubt 
if_a finer presentation of ad- 
dresses, recitations and songs 
was given in any school in Ont- 
ario. : 


QUINTE DISTRICT MEET 
The C. O. S. S. A. held their 
first annual athletic meet at the 
Agricultural Park in Belleville , 
on Saturday, May 19. Boys’and 
girls from the Belleville Gollegi- 
ate, St. Michael’s Academy, 
Trenton, Tweed, Picton and 
Marmora High Schools, and 
from the O. S. D. competed in 
the various events. The day 
began at ten-thirty A. M. and 
concluded at six P. M. This 
was the first sectional meet in 
which our-School has ever com- 
peted, and we were pleased with 
the efforts on the part of our 
pupils. There follows a list of 
those from the O. S. D. who 
secured places. Although our 
showing in the intermediate and 
seniqr groups was very (poor, 
yet Jack Damore in the junior 
group practically made a clean 
sweep of his section. ¥ 
EVENTS AND WINNERS 
Junior Boys 
Running High—Damore (1) 
100 yards—Damore (1) 
—Bossence § 
220 yards—Damore ( 
Broad Jump—Damore (3) 
8 lb. Shot—Bossence (2) 
—Damegre (3) 
Relay Race—Baillie, Pierce, 
Damore and Bossence (1) 
Junior Girls 
Broad Jump—Helen Hallman 1 
Soft Ball Throw—Olga Bost- 
nari (1) 
Intermediate Boys © 
Discus Throw—Thorburn 


Intermediate Girls 
Softball Throw—O.: Bostnari 2 
Relay Race—O-Bostnari, K. 

Hales, R. icKittrick and | 
D. Ouellette(1) 
Senior Girls 
Softball Throw—F. Langdon 3 
Senior Boys 
Relay Race—Rolando, Eggin- 
ton, Burlie, and Averall (2) 
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ATHLETIC MEET IN 
KINGSTON 

The schools of District No. 6 
participated in an Athletic 
meet in Kingston on May the 
26th. The meet sponsored by 
the Ontario Athletic Commis- 
sion was under the direction of 
Mr. T. A. McGinnis of Kingston. 
During the day six standards 
were equalled, with three marks 
being bettered. Jack Damore 
Jack Bossence, Robert Pierce, 
and Clifford Baillie were the 
entries from the O. S. D. - All 
of our boys secured places with 
Damore winning a bronze me- 
dal for second in the 100 yds. 
W. Simmons of Marmora Con- 
tinuation School was awarded 
the T. A. McGinnis Cup as the 
best individual winner of the 
meet. 


Empire Day 

(Continued from Page 3) 
Unfurl the flag of England 
And fling it to the breeze, a 
Beleved by loyal hearts at home, 
And those beyend the seas; 
‘The symbol as in ages gone 
Of reverence for the Right 
‘That leads men ever onand en 
Through liberty to light. 


Empire Dalvaxo THE Junior Rep 
-\ Cross 

Harold Young then gave an address 
‘on “‘Empire Day'and the Junior Red 
Cross’’, as follows: i 

On this day we should remember 
that the Union Jack flies in every con- 
tinent ef the werld, that its lands 
cover 13,000,000 square miles and 
that nearly one quarter of the world’s 
population will join with us so-day in 
singing ’'God Save our Gracious King’ 

Our flag is the symbol of a vast 
union, We should remember the 
many daring discoverers, the famous 
explorers, the brave pioneers and those 
who died in defense of our home, be- 
cause to them all, we owe our great 
Empire. 

As members of the Junior Red 
Cross we can think of our fellow 
members in Australia, in South Africa, 
in India, and in all the other parts of 
the Empire. As members of the 
British Empire we must realize that 
our great heritage brings a great re- 
sponsibility to us and that we must 
serve our own Dominion of Canadaas 
best we may and through that service, 
the Empire. 

As members of the Junior Red 
Cross we must remember the objects 
of the Junior Red Cross,— 
Service to others, and Good Ci 
ship. By striving to reach these ob- 
jects of the Junior Red Cross we can 
best serve our country and our Em- 
plre. 

But another object of the Junior 
Red Cross isto promote International 
Friendship, and we in the British Em- 
pire can de much to promote this. 
As Empire Day originated in Ontario 
and is now celebrated throughout the 
Empire, why cannot we, through our | 
Empire Day programs and our Junior 
Red Cross, begin to make it not only 
Empire Day, but a Good Will Day 
throughout the Empire and in fifty 
different countries where 13,000, 000- 
boys and girls are fellow Junior Red 
Cross members? Ifthis were possible 
we would not only promote the ob- 
jects of Empire Day, but also promote | 
International Friendliness for the mak- | 
ing of peace at home and abroad. 


The song, ‘‘Our Country,’* was | 
rendered by the Rhythm Class, then 
Billy Rule followed, as below. 


Rothan Hawthorne then recited the 
poem'given below. Though it has no 
special reference to Empire [ay, it is 
applicable to that day and io all days, 
to us and to all people, and if its ideals 
were universally practised, all our 
problems of hard times, tudustrial 
animosities and national enmities 
would be solved: 


The whele Dramatic Club of 42 
members then came to the front, and, 
in unison, recited the Pledge that all 
pupils of all schools are expected to 
observe" fe 
. “E pledge allegiance to my flag and 
to The Empire’ for which it stands, 
‘one Nation indivisible, with Liberty, 
Equality and Justice to all.’” 

‘The signing of “‘God™ Save the 
King’ brought this splendid demon- 
stration to a clese. 


Two other features of the celebration 
merit special mention. Arrayed in 
long cases in the hall was a fine col- 
lection of British Empire stamps, 
some 1200 in number, from 67 parts of 
the British Empire. To a novice this 
would seem to surely include all, or 
nearly all, yet we are told that these do 
not comprise more than four percent 
ofthe whole. Billy Rule referred to the 
this display as follows: ‘‘Stamp:collect- 
ing is a very interesting and a very 
valuable hobby, It istoe much work 
to collect stamps of all nations so most 
Canadian boys collect stamps of the 
British Empire. 

From stamps we can learn all about 
the history of a country and a good 
deal of the geography. 

The stamp collectors of the O.S.D. 
have an interesting collection of stamps 
for you to see. I hope that you may. 
be interested and learn something 
from our exhibition. _I’o-day- we are 
reminded that King George has the 
best collection of stamps of the British 
Empire. 

Stamp collecting is the Hobby of 
Kings and the King of Hobbies.”" 


The other feature was the series of 
splendid drawings on theslates- On 
one slate was a wonderfully life-like 
picture of a bull-dog, which seemed 
quite capable of safeguarding the flags 
before and aft, chese being so perfectly 
drawn thatone had to get quite close 
before being sure that they were not 
real. On the next slate, lettered in 
colors as on a page of a large volume, 
was ‘The Objects of Empire Day’, 
and on the next slate was ‘“The 
Pledge’ similarly lettered, in a panel 
with open doors. On the fourth s 
was a large drawing of the convention- 
al Britannia. At the top, drawn in 
miniature but remarkable similitude, 
were the ceats of arms of forty-four 


pose this Great Empire. 
The Queer British Empire 


Whata queer, queer thing the Brit- 
ish Empire is when you come to think 


| of it. 


In. ordinary times you would natur- 
ally judge from the way Ireland and 
the dominions and colonies calk about 
Great Britain that the poor old coun- 
try didn’t have a friend on earth 


British Empire is always berating the 


home government. Pa 


jn India; separation of the dominions, 
and ail sorts of other disastrous things. 


If you were busy being kind, | 
Before you knew it, you would find | 
You'd soon forget to think "twas true | 
That some one was unkind to you. | 


If you were busy being glad, | 
And cheering people who are sad, 
Although your heart might ache abit, | 
You'd soon forget to notice it. 


If you were busy being good, 
And doing just the best you could, 
You'd not have time to blame some | 


man 
Who's doing just the best he can, 

- Ifyou were busy being right, 
You'd find yourself too busy quite 
lo criticize your neighbor long 
Because he’s busy being wrong. | 


In times of peace the Empire is al- 
ways more or less ‘‘doomed 
ing to the statements of many glouom- 
laden British subjects. 


But in time of war how suddenly | 


things look up in that queer, queer 
| British Empire! 

“E haven’t a thing to take back,’ 
says “Ireland, ‘‘but under the circum- 
| stances kindly show me the enemy as 
| soon as possible. I want to get at 
| him.’” 

“*Yours of recent date received,’” 
| says Canada. “‘Am sending men ap 

fast as “they can be gotten ready and 
| transportatien secured."’ 

“‘Reserving for a more auspicious 
time any hatred a part of our popula- 
| tion justifiably bears to England,’’ says 


of the countrites and states that com- ° 


In ordinary times some part of the 


In times of, peace everybody feels at | 
| liberty to assume a possible revolution | were not permitted to put fresh water 


ccord- | 


uth Afric Prepared to do 
| our utmost in the present war.’” 

“Serious local dissatisfaction will 
arise, sahib, unless Indians are permit- 
ted to give their lives fer the honorable 
empire, now that itis at war with a 
foreign nation,’’ says India. 

It's everywhere the same story. In 
peace it’s “‘Confound your stupid, un- 
reasonable, fat-headed, duomed arro- 
gant soul!’’” In time of need it'x 
‘Count on us to the limit!”” 

Which is why we say, that the 
British Empire is a queer, queer insti- 
tution! —Chicago Herald. 


The World's Chief Language 

In the year 1801 the number of 
people who spoke ‘English was only 
twenty-five million; by 1880 it bad 
grewn, to ene hundred and eleven 
million; today English is used by over 
two hundred million and the number 
is rapidly increasing. More than ten 
per cent of the world’s population use 
the English language. 

The Chinese Minister at Wash- 
ington is authority for the statement 
that English has naturally become the 
language of the counting-rooms and 
commercial firms of the entire East. 

“*Three-fifths of all the newspapers 
in the world are published in the Eng- 
lish language, and two thirds of all 
the letters written are in the same 
tongue. 

By 1950, if nothing unforseen 
occurs, English wiil be used by twice 
as many people as any other language, 
and by the year 2,000 it will bethe 
means of communication between 
one-quarter of the inhabitants of the 
globe. 

More than that, since English is 
being taught in the schools of almost 
every zed country, it seems cer- 
tain by that time that more than half 
the world’s population will be able to 
read English. There c4n be hardly 
any doubt but that in course of time, 
English is bound to become the world 
language. The English speaking peo- 
ple control all the Australian Contin- 
ent, nearly all the North American, 
and much of the African and Asian.’ 
‘Their prospects for growth in number 
and wealth are unapproached by any 
{other language group, for Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa are clearly 
destined to become populous powers. 
‘Taken collectively, these different na- 
; tons and-commonwealths have prac- 
tical command of nearly half the 
world’s surface and more than half 
ita resources now available. 


British Made Cars Excelled 

A terrific contest for automobiles 
| was conducted recently when the 
; International Alpine trials were held. 
| There were contests for four grades 
yof cars, which had to drive over a long, 
steep, and tortuous course through the 
\ Alps, a gruelling trial of speed and 
mechanical efficiency. Competitors 


in their radiators, the ability to n¢ggo- 
jtiate the hills without a “‘boll out’’ 
being one of the factors considered in, 
the race. British-made cars were one, 
two, three in every class, and some- 
‘times four, five and six as well. There 
were cars from France, Germany, 
Italy and other countries in the com- 
' petition, and they were simply ‘‘blotted 
out.’’ Britiss workmanship is rarely 
surpassed by that of other nations. 


‘The full title of King George Viy 
is:—His Mest Excellent Majest 
George the fifth, by the Grace of God’ 
of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and ofall the 
British Dominions beyond the seas, 
King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor 
of India. © 


K ie Boy. 
King Edward who has recently been 
at Marienbad taking the cure, was 
one day having tea in the Cafe Velle- 
vue gardens with a party of friends, 


A small boy, with bare brown legs and | 


a head covered with curls, was playing 
about in charge of his nurse. 
attracted by the King’s smile, which 


comes readily for children, and drew | 


near the royal table. 

His Majesty smilingly offered hima 
piece of cake, whereupon, becoming 
suddenly shy, the little boy took to his 
heels and scampered away. 

The Kinglaughed softly. Butas he 
knew a great deal about child nature, 
he placed the plate with the cake onit 
invitingly near the edge of the table 
and presently ‘‘curly head’’ came halt- 
ingly back. His Majesty again extend- 
ed the plate. This time the boy took 
1. 

“Thank you,"’ said he. 

The King bowed with the utmost 
gravity. 

Then, resting the plate.on the King’s 
knees, the boy ate the cake with ap- 
Petite,,even stopping to pick up and 
eat a rather large crumb which had 
fallen at his majosty’s feet. 

When the last crumb had disappear- 
ed, he placed the piate on the table. 

“Thank you!?’ he said again. 

“Most welcome,’’ returned 
King, holding out his hand. 
he boy took it, quite unconscious 
that he was shaking hands with Eng- 
laiid's sovereign, and ran off to his em- 
barrassed and horrified nurse without 
a backward glance. 

But when the King was leaving the 
gardens, the boy spied him, and re- 
membered that he had broken bread 
with him. With all his little might 
he chased his majesty’s retreating fig- 
ure, ‘‘Good-bye!’’ he panted. “I'he 
cake was fine.’” 

His majesty’s hand rested for anin- 
stanton the curly head, and those who 
witnessed the little scene say chat it 
was a father's and not a King's smile 
that accompanied the words. -- Youth's 
Companion. 

Honesty in its Essence 

From Lendon comes a story that 
reveals the rugged honesty of what is 
commonly described as the Li 
middle class Owing to mechanical 
troubles, a picturetheatre was unable 
to goon at the usual hour with is 
entertainment. Finally the | man- 
agement was obliged to announce that 
patrons would be refunded their money 
at the office. There were many ~tit- 
ferently priced seats in the house, 
nearly all occupied, and there arose tie 
problem as to the variety of claims tor 
remuneration that would be mace. 
Allthe manager could do was 2:- 
trounce that he would take the word of 
every member of the audience 
the price of the seat he occupie 
this was the gratifying result: V 
all che admission fees had been returned 
there was a perfect balance as between 
feceipts and the money paid out. 

Commenting on this, the Detroit 
Free Press says: 

It is amarked characferistic of the 
sturdy middle-class Englishman that 
he only wants that which is his. A 
whole volume could be written on that 
little incident to show how a highly 
civilized people can have ingrained 
into them a sense of personal respon 
sibility. Call it honesty or honor of 
what you will, behind itis a social con- 
science which explains why Londoa 
police do not have to carry guns and 
rarely even carry billies, and why Old 
Bailey, the one criminal court in all 
London, only needs to hold sessions 
three days a week. “The good Eng- 
lishman knows nv higher duty than the 


the 


| responsibility of individual citizenship. 
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Mees oceans broad and blue, _. 

‘And Nieuveld’s rugged mountains gird 
The wide and waste Kargpo. 


‘The blue on our flag stands for 
loyalty. Every boy and every girl 
knows what that means, if any theught 
has been given to the great realities rep- 
resented by mother, father or intimate 
chum. How much poorer we would 
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EELS ATE ER 


THERE'S LIFE IN THE 
OLD LAND YET 


Those amazing British people, 
the downfall of whose Empire 


is so often predicted and hoped ~ 


for by her enemies and jealous 
rivals, still holds her dominant 
position among the nations of 
the earth. She has resumed 
her leadership in world finance, 
held precariously \by the United 
States for a brief period. She 
still has the largest export trade 
and her trade is improving 
steadily while that of most other 

tions is declining. Despite the 
enormous burdens she bears, 
she has, to the amazement and 
envy of other nations, ba- 
lanced her budget with a sub- 
stantial surplus. and has made 
greater progress in overcoming 
the depression than any other 
country. And in all the dis- 
putes and deflances and threats 
of war among the other great 
nations, the crucial considera- 
tion is “what will Britain say 
or do?” She Still to a dominant, 
often decisive degree, is the 
arbiter of destiny. 


Below we give some most in- 
teresting and heartening com- 
ments by a noted observer and 
press correspondent. He speaks 
first of the typical English atti- 
tude of gloom and criticism and 
self-depriciation, and continues: 


To the ‘philosophy of gloom 
one needs to oppose a simple 
picture of the grandeur of the 
Empire, which fairly staggers 
the imagination The perspec- 
tive of Britain grows, as a mat- 
ter of fact, in the measure the 
traveller goes west or east. 


After “going to and fro in the 
earth and walking up and down 
in it’ for the better part of ten 
years, the present writer may, 
perhaps, be permitted to say 
that, in his estimation, the talk 
of a coming disintegration of 
the Empire is, to employ a vul- 
gar term, “pure bunkum.” Do 
the prophets of disaster realize 
that a new Dominion, an Em- 
pire in itself, is growing up in 
Kenya and Tanganyika. where 
an intrepid band of British pio- 
neers are turning a wilderness 
into an immense garden? Have 
they seen the way the Kingdom 
of Irak is growing to full state- 
hood under British tutelage, 
and how the genius of the Arab 
King Feisul is bringing \back to 
life the age-old fertility of Me- 
sopotamia through model farms 
and modern experimentation? 
Do they know that the Dead 
Sea is about to give up its trea- 
sure, computed at billions of 
dollars’ worth of potash; that a 
harbor is being built at Haifa, 
which, when completed, will 
dwarf that of Alexandria, the 
jewel of the East? 


It is only at Suez that one 
begins to gain’ an idea of the 
undiminished power of Britain. 
And this power does not always 
rest upon a display of force? 
British garrisons in the most in- 
flammable Eastern communities 
are ridiculously small. An Eng- 
lishman alone, Sir Horace Rum- 
bold, unarmed, with no protec- 
tion but his name as a Briton. 
ventured into the wilds of Bur- 
ma two years ago, to inform a 
flerce tribe of natives that hu- 
man sacrifices had to cease. 


chants were raiding on Kenya 
territory. Bands of savage tribes- 
men were on the march, often 
a thousand strong. Through an 
interpreter, the 
summoned the fiercely hostile 
warring chiefs, talked to them 
quietly under a spreading elm 
tree, and sent them home to 
their tents. They went. In Bag- 
dad, the Mohammedan feast- 
day of Hassan, when fanatical 
Moslems slash their heads and 
breasts with knives and swords, 
and the atmosphere of the 
whole city was charged with 
electricity, and anything might 
have happened at any moment, 
I saw a young English subaltern 
go into the roaring bazaar to 
tell those mad mullahs with 
bloodshot eyes to come away 
from the quarter of the unor- 
thodox Alites. They came. 


And if some folks believe that 
the Empire has come to a stand- 
still, Iet them go to the Sudan 
and see the armies of workers, 
the steam shovels and hydrau- 
lic pumps working on the Nile 
dams. Or let them sit for twen- 
ty-four hours at Kantara, as I 
did, and watch the endless pro- 
cession of steamers, laden with 
passengers and goods, go 
through the canal to India, 
Africa, Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlements, all day and all 
night, under the glare of the 
ships’ searchlights. Express 
trains thunder today in Sinai. 
Cities are arising, reminiscent 
of our own frontier towns, on 
the African coast. Englishmen 
are drying up the malaria-in- 
fested regions around Dar-es- 
Salaam. Britons are digging in 
the mountains beyond Aden, un- 
der a murderous sky of copper. 
Englishmen are planting cotton 
and flax in Upper Egypt. Britons 
are - harnessing the Victoria 
Falls, as stupendous an under- 
taking as our own Hydro-Elec- 
tric development at Niagara. 
Englishmen are opening up the 
uncharted prairies of Rhodesia. 
They are trading with savage 
tribes, they are riding unknown 
rivers, traversing poisonous jun- 
gles, charting silent tundras, 
enduring nameless hardships, 
conquering the waste places of 
the earth, as of old. 


The miracle of the Middle- 
East is that it is ruled by Eng- 
lishmen, and that indications of 
English civilization and English 
management are everywhere in 
evidence, but that one seldom 
sees the Englishmen themselves. 
Once a settlement is established, 
the Briton pushes ahead, leav- 
ing others to build upon the 
ashes of his campfire. This has 
been our experience in Canada. 
That is also what I saw taking 
place in Abyssinia and Kenya, 
in Irak and Persia, in Trans- 
jordan and in the uplands of 
the-Nile and Zambesi. 


It would be an insult to Bri- 
tish manhood to say that the 
quality of the race is declining, 
as it is irresponsible chatter to 
talk of disintegration of the 
Empire. 


rollowing tribut 

to the “might and majesty of 
Britain was written by an 
American living in Missouri at 
the time when the Prince visited 
the United States: 

Will it seem strange to Cana- 
dians that an American of the 
Middle West should wish that 


he could be permitted to join in. 


the welcome to the Prince of 
Wales? And yet I can sense 
nothing undemocratic, in this 
desire. For, as I beheld for the 
first time that frank and youth- 
ful countenance, I should see 
in it, as if flashed upon a screen, 
a succession of splendid visions. 

I should see there the great- 
est Empire. in history, and by 
far the most glorious in its char- 
acter as an unique common- 
wealth of self-governing dom- 
inions, all loyal. all coherent in 
a common devotion to the ideals 
of a progressive democracy. 

I should see typified there the 
spirit of a mighty race, with all 
those incomparable qualities of 
mind and heart that have made 
it the greatest instrument of 
civilization in the modern world. 
I should see behind that ingen- 
‘uous face the shadowy forms of 
famous statesmen. scholars, 
generals, admirals, and a host 
of other noble names that em- 
tellish the national history. 

I should envisage there the 
island where liberty and demo- 
-cracy were born and grew stead- 
ily through the centuries, fight- 
ing and ever fighting for free 
development until they fructi- 
fied into the most perfect form 
of popular government in exis- 
tence. 


I should see symbolized the~ 


nation that has always stood 
intrepidly on the firing line of 
the world, forever firm, untrem- 
bling and undismayed, daunt- 
lessly confronting all the ene- 
mies that from time to time rose 
up in menace, always the sturdy 
champion of humanity, of the 
rights of weak nations, the safe 
haven of the persecuted and 
exiled, ever matching her spirit 
of liberalism against the auto- 
cracy and intrigues of European 
Courts: a truly giant figure, 
whose shadow athwart the 
world reassured the fearful and 
cowed the lawless, whose pioneer 
sons braved the unknown perils 
of land and seas, planted colo- 
nies in the remotest lands and 
watered with their blood the 
wild and savage, places of the 
earth that they might be made 
safe for civilization. 

I should see there the repre- 
sentative of a people who deli- 
berately turned from peace and 
happiness to throw themselves 
into the bloodiest and most des- 
perate conflict of history, not 
to repel an invasion, not to 
avenge an intolerable act of 
aggression, but to vindicate an 
abstract principle of justice, the 
sanctity of treaties. 

And, finally, I should see in 
this visitor the representative 
of a race which is the parent 
and founder of my own country, 
which gave us language, laws 
and, above all the spirit that re- 
belléd and waged war in defense 
of what it considered the poli- 
tical rights due every British 
subject; that gave us Washing- 
ton and all the famous men of 


* overflowing loyalty of ood) and | 


revolutionary days, and the 
ancestry” of every President | 
down to Woodrow Wilson, whose | 
mother was a native Scot; a 
race for which, as I trace to it 
my own forefathers, I feel an 


spirit. 


SHE DEFENDS HER PEOPLE | 

In the course of the late Sena- 
tor Frye’s speech, on the Armen- ~ 
fan outrages, in the United 
States many years ago, he said: 

“I do not love Great Britain 
particularly, and could not give 
my assent to the marvellous 
eulogium upon Great Britain 
delivered: here the day before 
yesterday. I admit the great- ~ 
ness of Great Britain; I admit 
she is the greatest power on 
earth, and the most magnificent 
power ever seen in the history 
of the world on the ocean, but 
I do not admit that she js the 
friend of the United States. 
But, Mr. President, I think that 
one of the grandest things in 
all the history of Great Britain 
is that she does protect her sub- 
jects everywhere, anywhere and 
under all circumstances. I do 
not wonder that a British sub- 
ject loves his country. 

“This little incident with 
which you are all familiar is a 
marvellous. illustration of the 
protection which Great Britain 
gives to her subjects: 

“The King of Abyssinia took 
a British subject named Camp- 
bell about twenty years ago, 
carried him up to the fortress 
of Magdala on the heights of a 
rocky mountain, and put him 
into a dungeon without cause 
assigned. It took Great Britain 
six months to find that out. 
Then Great Britain demanded 
his immediate release. It was 
refused. In less than ten days 
after that refusal was received. 
100,000 British soldiers, includ- 
ing 5,000 Sepoys. were on board 
ships of war and were sailing 
down the coast. 

“When they reached the coast 
they disembarked, marched 
across that terrible ‘country a 
distance of 700 miles under a 
burning sun, up the mountain. 
up to the very heights in front 
of the frowning dungeon; then 
gave battle, battered down the 
iron gates and the stone wall, 
reached over into the dungeon 
and lifted out of it that one — 
British subject, King Theobald 
killing himself with his own pis- 
tol. They then carried him down \ 


the mountain, across the land. 
put him on board the white- 
winged ship, and sped him to 
his home safely. That cost Great 
Britain $25,000,000, and made 
General Napier Lord Napier of 
Magadala. 

“That was a great thing for. 
a great country to do—a country 
that has an eye that can see all 
across the land, away down to 
the darksome dungeon, one 
subject of hers out of 38,000,000 
people, and then has an arm 
strong enough and long enough 
to stretch across the same 
ocean, across the same lands, 
up to the same mountain height, 
down to the same dungeon, and 
then lift him out and carry 
him home to his own country 
and friends. In God’s name 
who would not die for a country 
that will do that?” 
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SCULPTORS OF LIFE ARE WE 


g Chisel in hand stood the sculptor-boy yi: 
With his marble block before him, 
And his face lit up with a smile of joy ~ 
As an angel dream passed o’er him. 
He carved that dream in the yielding stone 
=. °. With many a sharp incision, 
With heaven’s own light that sculpture shone— 
He had caught that angel vision. 


Sculptors of life are we, as we stand 
With our uncarved lives before us, 
Waiting the time when at God’s command 


Our life-dream passes o’er us. 


If we carve it then on the yielding stone” 


With many a sharp incision, 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own 
Our lives that angel vision. 


FOUR SQUARE 


Many centuries ago, a physi- 
cian Iving in the Orient wrove 
a sentence that in a few words 
epitomized the boyhood of the 
only perfect human character. 
St. Luke wrote: “And Jesus in- 
creased in wisdom, in stature, 
and in favor with God and 
man.” These words have been 
adopted as the motto of the 
Boy Scouts and other boys’ or- 
ganizations. They summarize 
the complete, all-round deve- 
lopment of ideal boyhood and 
manhood, the high attainment 
which every parent and teacher 
should covet and seek to reach 
for the children committed to 
their care. 

First, wisdom, which com- 
prises the greatest possible in- 
teliectual growth. But it is not 
the mere accumulation of know- 
lecge—it is vastly more than 
that. It is the development and 
active exercise of the highest 
mental, moral, spiritual facul- 
tics. “Knowledge is earthly, of 
the mind; wisdom heavenly, of 
the soul.” It is broad-based in 
the eternal verities, and this is 
its immovable foundation: “The 
fear of God is the beginning of 
Wisdom.” ‘Happy is the man 
that findeth wisdom. All the 
things thou canst desire are not 
to be compared unto her. Her 
Ways are ways of pleasantness 
and all her paths are peace.” 


Next, stature—which involves 
the care of the body, the ac- 
quirement of the greatest at- 
tainable degree of good health, 
without’ which nelther know- 
ledge, nor wisdom, nor yoca- 
tional success, nor social enjoy- 
ments, nor any of the activities 
of life can reach their highest 
Possible fruition Nearly all of 
human sickness and suffering, 
and much of mental and even 


of moral and spiritual deficien- 
cy, are due to lack of proper 
care of the body, to wilful-viola- 
tion of the laws of health. 

In favor with God. This in- 
cludes all the others, and much 
more, for it is obviously God's 
purpose that we should deve- 
lop and utilize to the utmost all 
of our powers and capacities. 
All that this involves would be 
hard to define, its full implica- 
tions are beyond our compre- 
hension, yet its attainment to 
an acceptable degree is possible 
to everyone. It does not re- 
quire great learning, nor theo- 
logical acumen, nor ereedal ac- 
ceptance, nor even spiritual 
exaltation. Its animating mo- 
tivity is beautifully described in 
Paul’s magnificat in the thir- 
teenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians. Its simple, active, ex- 
ercise is depicted in the judg- 
ment scene and the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. It is just 


to.be kind, and gentle and help-. 


ful and loyal to God and right; 
“Just to let love be the golden 
key” that will open wide all the 
doors of divine blessing and hu- 
man beneficence. 

In favor with-man. This also 
is possible to everybody. “What 
doth God require of thee”, says 
the prophet, in our human re- 
lationship, “But to do justly and 
love mercy.” “Be kindly affec 
tioned to one another” says tht 
apostle. It is all summed up in 
the Master’s words—‘Whatso— 
ever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so 
unto them.” 

It is an ideal motto, surely. 
A vigorous body, an active 
brain, a joy in religion, and 


not only these. but social plea- 


sures as well. All four work 
together, helping each other 
and modifying, broadening, 
controlling one another, and all 


four are essential to the truly 


balanced life. 

A book-worm, cramped and 
pale, ‘worn with: overstudy, and 
with no healthy interest in 
God’s lovely out-of-doors, is 
surely not the ideal man. 

on the other hand, the hu- 
man form healthy and vigorous, 
but’ lacking in .strong mental 
powers, owning no master save 
thé emotions, feelings and de- 
sires, this is not the highest 
type. The clever athiest or ag- 
nostic, who looks out upon the 
infinite majesty of the heavens, 
the ‘glory of the flaming sunset, 
the beauty of the-rose, the smile 
of a little,child, the perfect order 
and harmony and adaptation of 
all nature, and does not recog- 


« nize that “the hand that made 


them is devine.” is surely woe- 
fully far from being the ideal, 
four-square man. 

Four-square growth, exercis- 
ing to the fullest all the powers 
and faculties with which we 
have been so richly endowed, 
leading assuredly to the enjoy- 
ment, of, lifé’s utmost possibili- 
ties and beatitudes—what mire 
can be desired or more worth 
striving for. It is so reasonable, 
so sane, so potentially effective, 
that its appeal should animate 
and inspire every soul aspiring 
to attain the highest. 

It is the boys’ motto, yet it is 
adapted to us all. It was 
meant as an ensample for the 
whole world. 


THE ROAD TO SUCCESS 


We talk about good-luck. We 
talk about genius and talent. We 
talk of the successful men, and 
envy what we regard as their 
special advantages and oppor- 
tunities. “Everything,” we say, 
“came their way.” No such 
thing. Nothing came their way, 
nothing comes anyone’s. way. 
Some men are successful, not 
because. things came their way, 
‘ut because they went out and 
sought the things they desired, 
and compelled them to come 
their way., Who has made a 
greater success in hi§ chosen 
sphere than Thomas Edison? 
But success did not come to 
him—he went after it. He for- 
got his meals and his bed when 
absorbed ‘in his problems. He 
fought a good fight. and so won 
the crown. 

‘And this is the sure road, not 
only to success, but to happiness 
as well, for there are few things, 
if any, that bring as deep and 
abiding a sense of satisfaction 
and felicity as the consciousness 
of duty faithfully performed, 
and work well done. So thought 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and he 
expressed his sentiment. in the 
following cogent words: “I know 
what pleasure is, for I have done 
good work.” 


But with all our getting let us 
get wisdom—that true wisdom 
which is greater than all’ iow: 
ledge. This it is that is more 
precious than rubies, or than 
fine gold; her ways are ways of 
pleasantness and all her paths 
are peace, and all the things we 
can desire are not to be com- 
pared unto her. 


EXCELSIOR 

We often hear it said that 
there is always room at the top. 
This may be true, yet only few 
can ever hope to arrive there. 
But whether or not there is room 
at the top, there is room for 
everybody to travel towards the 
top, and that is even better; for 
the stimulus of aspiration is 
more to be desired than to abide 
on the dead Jevel of ultimate 
attainment. As Paul says, “not 
as if I had already attained, but 
I press onward.” 

This truth is no. less true in 
halls of learning than on the 
campus, or on the forum, or in 
the mart.” It is*not the posses- 


sion of knowledge so much ase 


the joy of progress, the broaden- 
ing of mental capacity, the 
climbing to ever higher heights, 
the grasping after the great bey- 
ond, that is the chief stimulus 
to study and investigation. It is 
pleasing to know a fact; it is a 
joy unspeakable to search dili- 
gently for, and at last acquire, 
that fact. That man would be 
miserable indeed who, if that 
were possible, had compassed all 
knowledge, for whom there no 
new attainment or higher aspir- 
ation, no new. heights to scale, 
no new’ sensations to feel. A 
great philospher was once ask- 
ed which he would prefer if.the 
choice were given him—to know 
everything, or to known nothing, 
but with the capacity to acquire 
knowledge. He said he would 
choose the latter without hesit- 
ation, for the joy of seeking for 
and finding. ever new know- 
ledge was infinitely greater 
than the -passive pleasure of 
possession. This supernal feli- 
city it was that so entranced 
Archimedes that, when he had 
solved the difficult problem of 
specific gravity. he rushed 
through the streets of Syracuse 
crying, “Eureka! Eureka!” This 
it was that spurred ever onward 
and upward the youth who bore 
up the Alpine cliffs ‘that banner, 
with the strange device, Excel+ 
sior,” whose voice cried from far 
up the height, “Excelsior,” who 
never ceased his quest till 
“There in the twilight cold 
and grey, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 
And from the sky, serene and 
fair, 
A voice fell like a falling star— 
Excelsior.” 
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At School-Close 


Joun G. WurrrieR 

The end has come,.as come it must 

To all things; in these sweet June days 
"The teacher and the scholar trust 

‘Their parting feet to separate ways. 
They ; but in the years to be 

‘Shall pleasant memories cling to each, 
As shells bear inland from the sea 

The murmur of the rhythmic beach. 


ne knew the joys the sculptor knows 
hen, plastic to his lightest touch, 
clay-wrought model slowly grows 
“To that fine grace desired so much. 


So daily grew before her eyes 
"Lhe living shapes whereon she wrought, 
Strong, tender, innocently wise, 
‘The child's heart with the woman's thought. 


‘And they shall never quite forget 

‘The voice that called from dream and play, 
‘The firm but kindly hand that set 

‘Their feet in learning’s pleasant way. 


‘Across the distance of the years 
She sends her God-speed back to you; 

She has no. thought of doubts or fears, 
But be yourselves, be pure, be true. 


And when the world shall link your names 
With gracieus lives and manners fine, 
The teacher shall assert her claims, 
‘And proudiy whisper, ‘These were mine™’. 


Why We Teach Printin; 
in Schools. 


An exchange has an interesting ad- 
dress on this topic by a public school 
superintendent New York State, 
and what he says, applies to some ex- 
tent to schools for the deaf. The 
purpose, he says, is not to turn out 
more printers—there are more of 
these now than can find employment. 
“If he says, ““we are teaching print- 
ing purely as a trade, then we cannot 
justify the teaching of printing in pub- 
lic schools.’". The real purpose is for 
its general educative effect, which he 
describes as tullows: 


“Because the teaching of printing 
trains the band and the eye; because 
it adds to the student's knowledge of 
good usage of the English language; 
because it directs clear, (srceful, oral 
expression; and because it aids in 
orderly thinking. Yes, and because 
it creates and fosters a wholesome 
respect far books; because it teaches 
color and perspective, because it helps 
in forming habits of accuracy and 
thoroughness and invaluable ideas of 
neatness and industry.”’ 


He then, in imagination, takes his 
to an up-to-date printshep, 
ye hope to have at the Ontario 
School tor Deaf, when our promised 
new vocational building is erected, 
whieh, we are assured, will be in the 
near future: 


al “Come with me.’ Together 
we walk into the school printshop. 
Ie is utteriy unlike any commercial 
printshop in existence. Beautiful 
murals hang on the wali, each, in its 
own way, depicting the dignity of 
human labor and the history of the 
creative art—the art of printing. The 
wall panels are studies showing primi- 
tive man in his efforts to find a means 
of self-expression through the printed 
word. Linoleum biocks 
stages of cutting are in profusion; sam- 
ples of printing Work from foreign 
ceuntries are shown as a project in 
appreciation of fine papers and exotic 
type. Li 


tusies of thought and effort. 


in Various 


¢ many other prinshops in 
the modern school, here is a veritable 
treasure pile of the gold of past cen- 
For in 


that the human race can hold with 
confidence. ”” 


To Parents of Deaf Children 


We had it in mind to give the par- 


jents of pupils some suggestions as to 
| ways in which they can help along the 
‘ education. of their children during va- 
| cation. 
‘our pencil, 
‘a much valued exchange came to 
‘hand, and in it we found the follow- 


Just as we were sharpening 
“and likewise our wits, 


ing wise, concise but comprehensive 
counsel to. parents, which is so much 
better than anything we can write 
that we take the liberty of reproduc- 
ing it, just adding, ““These are our 
sentiments, too.” 

“Your boys and girls are coming 
home for a three months’ vacation. 
They are full of enthusiasm. They are 
anxious to. work and earn and save. 
‘They are full of the English spirit and 
wish to use the English language in all 
their conversation. Please put them 
to work. Find semething useful and 
profitable for them to do. Keep them 
busy at household tasks. Both the 
boys and the girls can make beds, 
wash and wipe dishes, sweep floors, 
dust, and do all serts of odd jobs as 
well as anybody. 

“Use English in all'conversation 
with them. Speak te them. Write, 
to them. Learn the manual alphabet 
and spell to them on your fingers. 
Ask your friends and your neighbors 
to do the same. If you do this, your 
reward will be exceedingly great. 
Your boys and girls will have a happy 
and enjoyable summer. They will pick 
up a great many common words and 
expressions. “They-will mix with your 
friends and neighbors. “Ihey will be 
better understood by the people of the 
community. You, too, will get near 
er to them and have a greater intlu- 
ence upon their lives. 

“One of the greatest joys in the 
lives of deaf young people is to find 
someone who can communicate with 
them. —I'heir lives are lonely without 
companionship and friendship. 

“Begin “at once, the very day they 
arrive. Keep it gomy all summer. ne 


Good Advice to Pupils 

From the Virginia Guide we quote 
the following good advice to pupils, 
especially to those who are leaving 
school for good, which is just as ap- 
plicable to those of our own and all 
other schools: 
The closing of the school year is 


always a time that brings both joy and | 


sadness. The children ‘are happy atthe 
prospect of soon being with the home- 
folks again, but they feel keen regret 
at parting with schoolmates whom they 
have learned to love through years of 
close companionship, and some of 
whom they may never sce again. For 
those who go only to spend the vacation 
we wish a restful, happy summer-time, 


It is not finished, itis only begun. The 
whole universe is a vast stere-house of 
knowledge and your teachers have only 
given you the key to it. The language 
you have acquired will enable you to 
read and understand books which will 
give you information on every subject, 
and if you continue te be students your 
knowledge will expand and you will 
be intelligent men and women, and 
pleasant companions for the hearing 
people with whom you will associate. 
Your lives will thus be made brighter 
and happier, and you willbe respected 
citizens in your community. Onthe 
other hand, if you throw aside yeur 
books as seon. as you leave school 
and do not try to form the reading ha- 
bit, you will soon forget what you 
already learned and your lives will be | 
more or less a failure. The, great 
work that scientists and writers do is 
done after they have received their di- 
plomas in the schools. They continue 
to be. students. The more they learn 
the more they want to know, and the 
supreme happiness of their lives is 
centered on their work. No one ever 
gets too old fo learn, and no ene ever 
learns so much that he cannot learn 
mere. a 
“And now with these friendiy words 
of admonition we give you the warm 
hand-elasp of a friend, and when we 
say good-bye we use the good old 
word in its original sense—God-be- 


with-you!”’ x 


Overcoming Obstacles 

It you should happen to feehthat, 
though you are sound in wind, limb 
and brain, you can’t get over a lot of 
life’s obstacles, read this: 

Demosthenes, the world’s greatest 
orator, stuttered. Caesar and Nap- 
oleon, two. of the world’s greatest 
soldiers, had epileptic fits. 
Thomas Edison not only suffered 
from deafnegs, but was also a sick man 
{ during almost half of his life. 


Beethoven, the composer, and 
Dryden, the poet, were deaf. Milton 
was blind. Pope was an invalid and 


upright. 
ine wrote some of his most exquisite 
verse. Dr. Johnsen was scrofulous 
| and a hypochondriac, blind in one eye 
land subjeet to convulsive cramps. 
Byron was an epileptic, as was Well- 
ington. 


i 


engine, and Charles Darwin, the bio- 
logist, were chronically ill, most of 
their lives. 

In the deaf world, we not only 
\have Beethoven who succeeded in 
‘the face of a physical handicap, byt we 
| have hundreds of examples of others 
| who have triumphed over this disabili 
ty. Take Douglas Tilden, deaf all 
‘his life. His statues in bronze grace 
| the streets and squares of Pacific Coast 

Cities His genius makes his statues 
| live and breathe and hold you spell- 


and to those who take final leave of us | bound with admiration ana wonder. 


we wish to givea few words of kindly 
advice: Don't think that because you ' when old enough, deaf and unpromis. 
have reached the end of your school-  jng today probably is California's great- 


days and received your diplomas that 
your education is complete. T! 
should be really the beginning instea 


! Granville Redmond sent to school 


jest landscape artist. His paintings are 
rich in that beauty of rare tints that 
nature imparts and that has defied im- 


ofthe endof your growth in knowl- jtation until Redmond’s genius put on 


edge. While you have been here at 


school you have been taught to think 


the canvas the secrets of her art. 
Construction is under way of a 


and to exercise reason and yet at the ' nition dollar post office building at 


‘had to wear a corset to hold his spine | 
Heine was bedridden when | 


| James Watt, inventor of the steam | 


our schools, printing is taught hot as a 
profession—it is taught as an art, rich 
in the lore of the past. It is taught as 
a skill, rich in promise for the future. 
It is taught as an appreciation; a study 
in the aesthetic value of human labor. 
Here is taught the lesson of the clew 
of the “school: Learning by Doing. 
Here is taught a project in spelling, in 
arithmetic, in manual arts, in ap- 
preciation of the only asting values 


real meaning of things. Now you can! Nashville, Tenn. ‘The plans for this 
continue the cultivation of your minds | jNaldivg were ‘drawn by Thomas S 
without the help of teachers, and the Marr, the noted ‘deaf architect. e 


work must not stop. In the shops you | 2 
have been merely apprentices, learning |, Caldwallader Washburn, born deaf, 


how to work, but now since you have , © teday ene of the world's greatest 
become profigientin your severaltrades etchers. His works are exhibited in 
you eapect to. practice them and use the leading are galleries of the world. 
them as the means of earning a living. | Isaac Goldbery, deprived of his 
Your real'work is yet to be done. It is hearing when young, studied chem- 
the same with your literary educatien. istry and today is the head chemist of 


{ realization the dream of their ambition | 


numerous formulas valuable in the 
soap and perfume business. 4 


There are numerous other successful 
deaf men in ‘the various professions, 
There are clergymen, educators, den. 
tists, microscopi: architects, edj. | 
tors, writers, novelists, poets, bacter. | 
iologists, chemists. In the trades we | 
can point to’ any number of deaf men | 
and women who have made good | 
There are linotype operators, press. | 
men, bookbinders, cabinet makers, | 
builders, stene cutters, cement work. | 
ers, plasterers, clerks, tailors, bakers, | 
ranchers, shoemakers, jewelers, ba j 
bers, painters, etc. 


Ie is eur responsibility in this schoo | 
to educate each child, to teach hima | 
wade and to put hupe and promise into | 
his breast so that he may forget his | 
deafness and take up competition with | 
men. The success of so many deaf } 
people, some of whom have made | 
their names famieus,\ is an incentive.to | 
those who possess all their faculties but” 
who are inclined to bemoan their hard } 
luck. To have struggled against the |} 
handicap of deafness, and brought toi 


is a splendid testimowal to the human 
will and a tribute te educational op- 
portunities that are denied to none, 
The foundation having been laid, the 
fire of ambition knows no limit, knows 
no handicaps. q 
—The California News, 


Noble Ideals 


One of the world’s most succes 
ful and esteemed physicians wasthe 
late Dr. William Osler, born and 
brought up in Toronto, but spending 
his later years in England. Near the 
close of his career he gave expression 
to the following noble ideals as being 
the controlling factors of his life, and 
we know of no better ones in relation 
to secular matters: 


“Thave had three personal ideals,” 
says Dr. William Osler. 


“One to do the day's work well 
and not to bother about tomorrow. 
It has been urged thar this is nota 
satisfactory ideal. It is; and there is 
not one which the student can cary 
with him into practice with greater 
effect. 


“*£o it, more than to anything else, 
l owe whatever success J have had— 
to this power of settling down to the 
day's work and trying to do it to the 
best of one’s ability, and letting the 
future take care of itself. 

““The second ideal has been to att 
the Golden Rule,as far asin me lay, 
towards my professional brethreu and J 
towards the patient.committed «) ™ } 
case. And the third has been « cul- 
tivate such a measure of equanimity a 
would enable me Yg bear succes: with 
humility, the affect\n of my: trend 
without pride, and to be ready when 
the day of sorrow and grief came @ 
meet it with courage befitung a man. 


How To Win 

A man who is very rich now wa 
very poor when he wasa bey. Wheo 
asked how he got his riches, he replied, 
“My father taught me never to phy’ 
till my work was finished and never 0 
spend money till J earned it. 
but half a hour’s work to do in a da), 
1 must do that the first thing andi half 
an hour and after this I could thea 
play with much more pleasure than if 
Thad the thought of an unfinishet 
task before my mind. I early forme 
the habit of doing everything atits 
time and it soon became perfectly eas) 
todo so. It isto this lowe my pror 


If Thad 


perity.’’— Exchange. 


‘ 


The Editor Takes a Look 
~ Around 
A few days age the editor tooka 
“Jook-see’* tour of the classrooms, the 
shops, the various buildings and the 
grounds of the O.S.D., and some of 
the many interesting things he saw are 
recorded below. Ofcourse he found 
everyone very busy, bringing to as per- 
fect a completed pattern as possible the 
warp and woof of the work of the 
session, drawing so near to its close. 


The Superintendent's office is 
naturally the focal point of the School, 
where administrative control is exer- 
cised, policies and regulations defined, 
and contact maintained between the 
School and the Department, the par- 
ents of pupils and the general public. It 
is the radiating nerve centre of all of the 
activities of the School, under the w 
efficient controlling hands of H.8. 
Fetterly, M.A., during whose four 
years of superintendency such marked 
progress has been made. 


In the outer office is the very capable 
Secretary, Miss K.” Bawden, so 
throughly conversant with all matters 
relating to the business of the School, 
so kindly willing to respond to any ap- 
peal for help from any member of the 
staff. During the past few weeks she 
has been busy planning the homegoing 
of the pupils, a task of vast detail, re- 
quiring the utmost care. In regard to 
timetables, train connections etc, she 
could give pointers to many a railway 
official. 


On the other side of the rotunda is 
the office of Mr. C. B. McGuire, the 
ever courteous, efficient Bursar, pur- 
veyor of good things and dispenser of 
the rewards of the honest toil of all the 


employes of the School. Probably the | 


most popular functions of the session 
are the monthly receptions he holds in 
his office. Only eagerly outstretched 
hands and broadly-smiling faces are 
there to be seen, and there are never 
any laggards or absentees. 


Passing out into the hall we came 
into contact with” multi-active Muss 
Ford, Directress of Professional Train- 
ing, animated compendium of all that 
relates to the most efficient education 
of the deaf. Her intimate knowledge 
ot the life-history and personal charac- 
teristics and aptitudes of every pupil in 
the Schoul causes ceaseless wonder, 
and to her thorough training of new 
teachers and general oversight of the 
classroom work, much of the success 
of the school is due. 


Upstairs one is attracted to the com- 
modious quarters of Miss Deannurd, 


the indefatigable and efficient Supervis- | 


ing-Teacher of the Intermediate 
Department. Here we find an amaz- 
ing accumulation of pictures, school- 
exercises and various other helpful 
devices and materials, mostly devised 
by Miss Deannard, for promoting the 
‘od work carried un by the teachers 
in her charge. And scarcely second in 
importance to their classroom supervis- 
ion is the control exercised and influ- 
ence exerted by Miss Deannard and 
Miss Ford in their capacity as Deans 
er Teachers-in-Charge of the girls’ 
and boys’ residences respectively. 


There are somejforty teachers and 
instructors in the classrooms and shops, 
and as itis impossible to assess the 
work of all, it would be invidious to 
tefer by name to any. In every room 
one sees evidences of the effective 
work being earried on. Slates are 
covered with language and other exer- 
Cises, topical pictures are hanging 
from the walls, decorative designs are 


noticed in many rooms, in - others 


well-selected libraries give an inspiring 
iterary atmosphere, and, best of all, 
are the smiling, eager faces of the 


pupils, the order and animated activity | 
that prevail, andthe very evident con- | 
fidence and good understanding that 
exist between pupils and teachers. 

And in every room we hear the 

teachers talking to the pupils, and the 

pupils talking to the teachers with 

nearly, in very many cases quite as 

‘much facility and distinctness as in 

hearing sehools. 


An up-to-date ntific apparatus for 
utilizing and developing residual hea:- | 
ing, and in voice culture, thre School 
is well equipped. There are three | 


Livingstone; amplifiers, a radio-ear |, 


outfit, and .a 1 A audiometer, giving | 
from 32 te 16,000 vibrations, for ; 
measuring the degree of hearing of © 
pupils; also a recording machine on 
which records are made of pupils’ 
voices from time to time in order that 
any changes and aay may 


be noted. a. 


Project work; the great value of 
which is being 30 strongly stressed by 
Up-to-date educationists, is a conspic- 
uous feature in'some rooms, and a 
noticeable feature in all. In one room 
is a large windmill with all appurte- 
nances for a lesson on Holland. In 
another is an admirable sandtable de- 
sign to illustrate the siege and capture 
of Quebec, with projecting cannon, 
battleships on the river and thé two 
armies in battle array. In another a fine 
sand table map of the St. Clairand Det- 
roit frontier. In another is a sand table 
map of Belleville, showing in relief the 
general contour of the city, the chief 
streets and buildings etc In other 
rooms are fine displays of rugs and 
other articles, the very creditable hand- 
iwork of retarded pupils, whose men- 
tal powers may be limited, but whose 
manual skill is noteworthy. In another 
| room is a splendid display of British 
Empire stamps, previously described. 
| And so on and on and on. 


In one room we hear the business- 

j like sound of clinking typewriters, in 
| the manipulation of which some pupils 
display great skill. Across the hall we 

enter our fine art-room, see pupils 

skilfully wielding pencil and brush, 

and admire the very creditable display 

of their handiwork, and we unhesitat- 

ingly express the opinion that the in- 

struction in art given here is not sur- 

passed in any school in the Province. 


Passing downstairs, we enter the 
spacious, well-equipped sewing-room, 
where.a bevy of busy girls are mending 
piles of devasted clothing and gaping 

“stocking holes. But this is not all. 
' Here the older girls are taught the art 
of making dresses and all sorts of 
articles of clothing, some of which we 
can’t name, and wouldn't if we could. 
It is one of our boasts that every girl 
graduate wears home a dress made by 
herself. Sen 


Farther down the ball our nostrils are 
greeted with appetizing odors, and we 
enter the culinary room of our house- 
hold science department. Here® we 
find a class of white-clad girls concoc- 
ting various attractive looking viands, 
‘of some of which we are permitted to 
partake, and escapeunharmed. That 
the guality of the work done here is 
most satisfactory we all have personal 
gustatory. evidence for frequently the 
enjoyable lunches provided at ASsocia- 
tion meetings have been prepared and 
gracefully served by these girls. 


‘Across the hall is our eapacious and 
attractive dining room, with cloth 
covered tables and an inviting display 
of cutlery and chinaware. Into this, 
three times a day, file three hundred 
and fifty eager-eyed children, and how- 
ever dull and backward some may be 
in the classrooms, there are here no 
evidences of retardation. In an 


alcove, on the west side of this room, 
the teachers absorb their meals. We 
make no cemments, except to say that 
the Government derives no profit from 
this service. Separated from the 
dining-room by a service-hall is the 
kitchen, cleanly and sanitary, whence 
comes \the plentirul supply of whole- 
some, appetizing, well cooked food; 
and- a mead of praise is due the 
capable kitchen staff and the courteous 
and proficient waiters. Over these 
departments and the whole house- 
hold service, presides our efficient 
and cultured Matron, Mrs. Mc- 
Clugeage, to whom our best respects 
are due and cordially paid. 


Beneath the kitchen is ‘our sanitary 
Bakeshop, whence come every day 
some 130 loaves of bread of highest 
quality, as well as other tasty produc- 
tions. 


Passing out again into the hall, the 
sound of music and the rhythmic 
tramp of feet greet the ear, and enter- 
ing the great assembly hall, a class of 
pupils is seen surrounding the fine 
concert grand piano, engaged in the 
exercises they all so greatly enjoy. 


The outstanding value of this work 
in developing the sense cf rhythm and 
time and accent and proper emphasis in 
speech has been amply demonstrated 
in every classroom; and to this is add- 
ed effective physical development and 
grace of movement through the dances 
and calisthenic exercises. Many a 
visitor has remarked that it would be 
a fine thing tf the pupils in all schools 
could have the benefit of similar ex- 
ercises and training. Occasionally, 
also, one hears the remarkable music 
al productions of the rhythm band, 
not the least attractive teature of which 
are the juvenile leader's graceful genu- 
flections and expressive manipulations 
of the baton\ that would do credit to 
any French bandmaster. In the sew- 
ing room is another piano where sim- 
ilar exercises are, carried on, 
whence, at noon hour, occasionally 
come strains of beautiful harmony. 
What is it? It is our very fine ladies’ 
choir practising, of which the School 
is justly very proud, and than which 
there is none better. 


In a lithe compartment over the 
entrance to the assembly, hall there 
are two up-to-date moving picture 
machines-—a standard and a substand- 
ard—also a still-picture lantern, and 
during the session the pupils have the 
privilege of enjoying, which they sure- 
ly do, a large and varied assortment 
of films; mostly educational, depicting 
all kinds of industrial activities, beauti- 
ful scenic views etc, and, for variety, 
mickey mouse and other humorous 
and general feature films. 


In the basement off the front, hall 
are two interesting rooms One is the 
science room, well equipped with 
chemical and physical apparatus, where 
the high, school pupils gain an insight 
into the gynthesis and analysts of matter 
ana learn many secerts regarding the 
forces and activities of beneficent old 
Mother Nature. 


The room adjacent to this is aman- 
ual training shop, devoted chiefly to 
retarded junior boys, and the variety 
and quality of the work they turn out is 
areal surprise. One cannot over-esti- 
mate the value of this work in exercis- 
ing the manual skill and motor faculties 
of these boys, with the resultant retlex 
development of all their menta! ca- 
pacities. 


The woodworking shop for the old- 
er and brighter boys is above the car- 
penter shop, and here, also, very fine 
work is being done, and visitors are 
always greatly surprised at the display 
of the beys’ handiwork. One feature 


*ience and utility. 


of the instruction given is that none but 
practically perfect work is accepted. 
The boys who so desire are allowed 
take home with them the articles they 
make on payment of the cost of the 
materials used. : 


In the carpenter shop, also, admir- 
able work has been done, including 
some cabinet articles of outstanding 
quality. Among’ these is a record 
cabinet for the amplifier room that 
would doscredit to“any shop in the 
Province; also cabinets, tables, cup- 
boards and other articles of vonyen- 
Of course much of 
the time allotted to the carpenter boys’ 
is devoted to repair work in and a- 
round - the bine, from which they 
get valuable, Qeneral utilitytiaininy. 


In Wood Hall, on the gresind floor, 


is the printshop, the mast poorly e- _ 


quipped with modern machinery of any 
shop at the School. When this shop 
was opened in 1892, a second hand 
cylinder press was installed, and this is 
the press still in use. This session a 
step forward has veen taken in the 
providing of a linotype. Despite the 
poor facilities, very creditable work 
is done, due to.the care exercised and 
efficient instruction given by the in- 
structor; a conspicuous evidence of « 
which is The Canadian, composed, 
made up and printed by the buys, and 
recognized as one of the neatest and 
best printed of all the school papers, 
despite the fifty year oid press. Being 
becomingly modest, we refrain from 
contrasting the subject matter with that 
of other papers. Some ot the jub-work 
dane here would be a credit to any 
commercial shop. 


Across the hall is the editor's office, 
into. which callers enter with reverent 
micn. It is, of course, littered from 
end to etd and trom Hoor to ceiling 
with a great conglomeration of papers, 
and booklets, and clippings multitudin 
ous, as are all up-to-date and well 
conducted sanctums. The buzzing 
sounds often heard thereure caused by 
great, profound, majestic thoughts, 
circulating wildl@in the vacant spaces 
in the editor's cramum, 
generally, alas, in vain—to escape to 
inspire und enlighten the world, 


striving 


Above the printery is the shoeshup, 
well equipped with modern machin- 
ery. Here are stitched and patched 
and soled many hundred pairs ‘ot beats 
and shoes, in which our pupils, hke 
other children, are so adept at devel 
oping gaping holes Many pairs of 
new shoes are alse made, stout and 
duyable and has ne, but rather aut 
of-date, beings compesed ot eal 
leather of the best quality, and entirely 
lacking in the conventional paper, 
pastebuard and shoddy leather . con- 
tents. 


We enter the ‘adjacent room, 
which the clicking shears and buzziig 
clippersand gobs of hair advertise as a 
barber-shop. Here the superfluous 
hirsute appendages of the pupils are 
shorn and stubbly faces scraped clean, 
some of the pupils, under competent 
instruction, showing much skill in 
these operations, thus perhaps. pro- 
viding for themselves a competent 
means of livelhood. 


Whiat is that attractive looking build- 
ing up there beyond Wood Hall? 
‘That ts our fine’ little hospital, where 
broken bodies ate mended, diseases 
fought and conquered, and multitudin- 
ous scratches and abrasions and con- 
tusions and other wounds with which 
children manage;to adorn their limbs, 
are skiifully soothed and dressed. It 
is hard to exaggerate to value of the 
hospita! in safeguarding the health of 
the pupils. Diseases that the pupiis 
contract are skilfully treated, but the 
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SOME ADVICE TO PUPILS 


In regard to natural ability, as 
well as to amiability of disposi- 
tion and good behavior general- 
ly, the deaf are fully equal to 
hearing children—we who know 
them best think they are a little 
superior. Most of them, however, 
come here with unformed char- 
acter and with little idea of duty 
or of the difference between 
right and wrong; and the most 
important part-of our work has 
Leen,to train their moral and 
spiritual natures and to teach 
them to know and observe those 
moral distinctions, social amen- 
ties and rules of courtesy so 
necessary to all who would win 
favor and esteem. We are, there- 
fore, desirous thai when our pu- 
pils are at home during vacation 
they should so conduct them- 
selves as to reflect credit on the 
School as well as ci themselves; 
and we are confident that, as 
regards a large majority of them, 
we will have no reason to be 
ashamed, for we find that, in 
these respects, they compare 
very favorably with other chil- 
dren. 

The first bit of advice we would- 
yive—first in position and first 
in important—is, that » they 
should never forget nor neglect 
the duty of obedience to parents. 
Every letter and card written 
home by the pupils during the 
session has been full of expres- 
sions of love towards their par- 
ents; but while this is right and 
commendable, it is well to re- 
member that true love is better 
shown by acts than words only. 
ahere is no rank, no position, no 
condition in life that will excuse 
a boy or girl from this duty of 
cheerful submission to parental 
authority; and there has never 
been a time when it was more 
necessary that this duty should 
be emphasized in the strongest 
terms. But simple obedience to 
parents does not discharge the 
{ull obligation. To this should 
be added every thoughtful atten- 
tion and the using of every op- 
portunity to be kind and help- 
ful to them. Many of these par- 
ents have toiled hard and made 
many sacrifices in order that 
their children might be made 
happy and comfortable; and the 
objects of all this care and affec- 
tion should try in every possible 
way to repay this kindness by 
trying to lighten their parents’ 
burdens during tne vacation, 


rier is one stollar a year 


and by showing in every possip! 
way their gratitude for the sac- 
rifices made in their behalf. 
Again we would impress on the 
pupils the im ‘of self- 
control. A good many of them, 
case with hearing 
cursed, by 


all circumstances govern his own 
spirit. This duty of self-mastery, 
however, has a broader appli- 
cation than simply to the control 
of the temper. but also our 
lips and fingers from hurt- 
ful gossip and vile slander, to 
guard our hearts from evil 
thoughts, to repress our passions 
and appetities and desires from 
undue gratification. “Greater is 
is the man who ruleth his own 
heart than he who taketh a 
city;” and that man is on the 
road to honor and success who 
has gained the complete mastery 
of himself. 


This is tne last issue of The 
Canadian for this session, so it 
bids its readers au revoir until 
Cctober first. It marks the close 
of another session, which has in 
every way been a pleasant and 
successful one. Good work has 
been done in every department, 
good health has prevailed, and 
hearty cooperation and the most 
pleasant relations have existed 
among the members of the stat! 
and between teachers and pu- 
pils. The outstanding feature 
has been the erection of the new 
residence, described’. elsewhere. 
"he Canadian wishes the Sup- 
erintendent and his family, all 
of the officers and teachers, and 
the pupils, a pleasant vacation, 
and, excepting the pupils now 
graduating and a few others not 
returning, hopes to welcome 
them all back again next Sep- 
tember. 


CERTIFICATES GRANTED 

It is impossible for The Cana- 
dian to contain a report of the 
closing proceedings of the School 
on June 15, as we had to go to 
press on that day. The follow- 
ing are the names of the pupils 
and teachers in training who 
were granted certificates: ‘ 

These teachers were granted 
a diploma having completed the 
gourse of study in the Teacher 
Training Course; Misses Sweet- 
nam, Keeler, Totten, Tett, Card, 
and Mr. Ellis. 

The following were awarded 
Entrance certificates: Laura 
Cooke, Oliver Dailleboust, Steve 
Kowalewicz, William Burlie, 
Florence Willoughby, and An- 
tonia Trottier. 

Dennis Armes, Francis Meyette, 
Eleanor Morrison, Jack Morrison, 
Dorothy Ouellette, William Wil- 
liamson, Robert Thompson, Wal- 
lace Sloan, and Norman Sero 
were granted certificates having 
completed a two years’ course in 
the Continuation School. The 
certificate states the grade re- 
ceived I, II, III or C. 


vantage 

holiday to spend 
Rochester School for the Deaf, 
and they were greatly interested 
and pleased with all that they 
saw. They were especially im- 
pressed with the correct and fa- 
cile language used by the pupils 
and, in’ the vocational depart- 
ment, with the well-equipped 
sewing room and the fine work 
done there. They all greatly en- 
joyed their visit and are loud in 
their praise of the many cour- 
tesies and the generous hospi- 
tality extended to them by Su- 
perintendent and Mrs. Forrester. 


On Friday evening, May ist, 
Superintendent Fetterly was sig- 
nally honored in Winchester, his 
home town, when the Orange 
Lodges in the district tendered 
him a complimentary banquet 
in recognition of his elevation 
to the position of Grand Master 
of the Grand Orange Lodge of 
Eastern Ontario. In response to 
the toast in his honor, he took 
advantage of the opportunity, as 
he does on every possible occas- 
jon, to speak of the work of the 
School over which he presides, 
and to try to create interest in 
the deaf among his hearers. 
Through his unceasing efforts 
& large proportion of the people 
in the eastern part of the Pro- 
vince have been made conver- 
sant with the Ontario School for 
the Deaf, and the good work 
that is carried on here. 


THE CONVENTION 

The Twenty-Second’ Bienniel 
Convention of The Ontario. As- 
sociation of the Deaf will be held 
in Ottawa on June 30 to July 4. 
This is the first time that the 
Convention will have been held 
there and every effort is being 
made to make: it a memorable 
occasion, worthy of the beauti- 
ful Capital City. In addition to 
the enjoyment the deaf always 
derive from these interesting 
and delightful gatherings, there 
are the numerous attractions of 
the city itself, and the opport- 
unity of viewing the splendid 
Parliament Buildings, with its 
magnificient Peace Tower, and 
the ornate Library, and the 
many other fine structures and 
beautiful parks. will also attract 
many, and a large attendance is 


expected. The officers of the 


“Association, H. E. Grooms. Presi- 
dent, Peter McDougall, Vice- 
President, R. E. McBrien, B. Sc., 
Secretary, and Howard Lloyd. 
Treasurer, are go-getters, and 
under their direction, assisted by 
an energetic local committee, 
those in attendance may be as- 
sured of a delightful four days. 
The sessions will be held in the 
Chateau Laurier auditorium, and 
at the first business session the 
Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, the 
Right Hon. W. L. M. King, May- 
or Nolan’ and Superintendent 
Fetterly have tentatively con- 
sented to be present and address 
the Association. 


“What a great old world this 
would be if Truth and Honesty 
were as well advertised as cig- 
arettes, chewing gum and laun- 
dry soap.” 


© 


spend the day at the 


‘splendid Belleville 


O, 8. D. to stage a beautiful per- 
formance has’ been so often de- 
monstrated as to excite little 
surprise, but ever -incregsing 
admiration, among the residents 
of Belleville and vicinity and at, 
the Garden Party on: Monday 
evening, June 11, they added one 
more triumph to those of the 
past. The whole affair was a 
great success and’ elicited most 
hearty commendation and ap- 
plause from the some six hun- 
dred persons present. The pa- 
geant was presented on a capa- 
cious: platform in the centre of 
the front lawn, which was spe- 
cially illuminated for the occa- 
sion. The Superintendent and 


staff greatly appreciate the ex- 


cellent report in the Ontario- 
Intelligencer, from the clever 
pen of Miss Gallagher, from 
which we freely quote so that our 
readers, may get the outsiders’ 
viewpoint. 

“The Grand March led by the 
Salvation Army band which also 
played during the latter part of 
the evening, and headed by Mr. 
H. B. Fetterly, M. A., Superin- © 
tendent of the school, accom- 
panied by the tiniest tots of all, 
was a brilliant affair. The lovely 
costumes of the students lent 
an air of pageantry to the scene, 
the mingling colours, giving a 
kaleidoscopic effect to the pro- 
cession.” 

Mr. Fetterly opened the pro- 
ceedings by extending a cordial 
welcome to all the guests. He 
outlined the various features of 
the programme, and sald the pa- 
geant would demonstrate the 
value of rhythm training, a fea- 
ture of the school work inaugu- 
rated and stressed in the last 
few years. He thanked the 
Salvation 
Army Band for their free-will 
assistence during the evening. 
We quote again: 

“The ‘May Day’ Pageant was 
then presented and visitors were 
once again astonished at the 
grace, the sense of rhythm and 
the clear speaking voices of the 
young performers. The charm- 
ing three-act pageant brought 
dancing in, fairy figures, das!- 
ing heroes of Sherwood, Forest. 
Shepherds, villagers, _ statcly 
courtiers and beautiful ladies 

“The prologue showed a boy 
and girl of today walking 
through the forest and ardently 
hoping that fairy wishes nild 
come true. To their amazeriy 
a little elf, makes his appearal 
and says that they will be grar. 
ed their desires. 
¢ “To the accompaniment of the 
beautiful strains of “Under the 
Greenwood Tree” sung by te 
O. S. D. Ladies’ Chorus which in- 
cludes Misses Margaret Lally, 
Nora Tett, Mildred Leacock. 
Evelyn Reddick, Gertrude Rath- 
bun, Ann Brown, Kay Daly, 
Katherine Bawden, and Dorothy 
Card the brilliant pageant 
opened with the scene “In 
Sherwood Forest’. 

“Here, in smart green cos- 
tumes, were Robin Hood and his 
Merrie Men, including Friar 
Tuck. They ‘made merry’ and 
their sword dance was executed 
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with skill and precisign. Friar 
* Tuck then read the charge to 
those who took service under 
Robin Hood and the first scene 
was over. 
“As a prelude to the second 
act the Ladies’ Chorus sang 
“Fairy Pipers” and visitors were 
introduced to the Court of the 
Fairy Queen, where a charming 
fairy-like figure, presided, while 
elfin little ones danced. Roses 
and violets in fluffy costumes 
first appeared, foliowed by yine- 
yard dancers in woodland cos- 
tiimes who, in turn, gave way, to 
boys in long green trousers, 
white blouses and green ker- 
chiefs, who presented the “‘Shoe- 
makers’ Dance”. 
“Small girls in shimmering 
costimes gave u “Butterfly 
Dance”, followed by one of the 
“Spinners”. The final dance 
before an audacious cock crowed 
in warning of approaching day 
was the lovely “Valse Gra- 
cieuse’, the dancers wearing 
pale. yellow costumes trimmed 
with mauve. 
“‘May Day on Village Green’, 
was the title of the last act. 
“Summer Is Icumen In” was 
beautifully sung by the Ladies’ 
Chorus. -This is the oldest se- 
cular song known and made a 
perfect musical setting for the 
colorful scene that followed. 
“The Town Crier announced 
that all would assemble for a 
Village Dance and preceded by 
a herald, The Lord and Lady, 
the former in a gorgeous doublet 
of pale blue satin and white 
hose, the latter in a white satin 
Elizabethan costume with shell 
pink train carriea by two tiny 
appeared attended by 
ladies-in-waiting and their ca- 
valiers. Here shepherds were 
seen in “The Shepherd’s Holi- 
The maids and youths in 
nt village costumes gave a 
Pole dance, two Hobby 
men engaged in a comic 
Robin Hood and His Merrie 
appeared in a Hunting 
Soldiers in rose velvet 
and silver with their maids gave 
a dance and the brilliant pa- 
gccnt ended with all taking part 
in the stately measures of the 
“Pavanne”. 

the play of lights on the 
arming scenes made the spec- 
tale even more attractive. Miss 
ler who trained the students 
the dancing is to be congra- 
\ted for the success of the 
Mr. Alec Gordon was 
npanist for the produc- 


Men 
Dance. 


e guests then spent an hour 
or so viewing the truly magnifi- 
cent display of the work pro- 
duced in the vocational and art 
departments, and very hearty 
and unanimous were the ex- 
Pressions of surprise at the ex- 
tent of the display and of com- 
Mendation for its quality. Ex- 
lending around the whole large 
assembly hall were hundreds of 
articles of beauty and utility, 


- from the cupboards, tables, ca- 


‘THz Cawapian 


binets etc. made by the carpen- 
ter boys “that would compare 
favorably in finish and design 
with professional workman- 
ship”, to multitudinous articles 
in wood and metal from the 
other shops; also a fine display 
of shoes in various stages of con- 
struction, samples of’ printing 
from the print shop and tempt- 
ing products from the cooking 
classes. But this was not all. In 
the spacious sewing rdom was 
another fine display, the. walls 
being lined and tables filled with 
dresses and various other arti- 
cles of clothing, and of ‘fancy 
work, the very commendable 
handiwork of the girls. Espe- 
cially noticeable were the arti- 
cles produced by the classes of 
retarded pupils. iricluding ‘a 
number of beautiful , which 
were a centre of admiration, 
and it was difficult to convince 
some of the ladies that these 
really were made by the chil- 
dren. 


Another centre of interest was 
the art room, where there was 
a splendid display of the work 
of the art classes. Here were 
“all kinds of fascinating exam- 
ples of the art work of the stu- 
dents—Lino-blocks for Christ- 
mas cards, Valentines, class- 
room year books etc. are a spe- 
cial. part of the work.” 


The new residence was an 
added feature that attracted 
warmest expressions of admira- 
tion and commendation by 
everyone of the hundreds of 
visitors, 


0.S.D. FIELD DAY 1934 


Track events were held at the 
Belleville Agricultural Park on 
Friday, June 1. The field events 
took place on Saturda7, June 2, 
with two jumps being left over 
to Monday, June. 

The entrants were: 

Sr. boys under 20 on May 1, 1934. 
Int. boys under 17 on May 1. 

1934. 

Jr. boys under 15 on May 1, 1934. 

Sr. girls open to all 15 and, over. 

Int. girls under 15 at the open- 
ing of School. 

Jr. girls under 13 at the opening 
of School. 

Bracketed names are those of 
high school students who are in- 
eligible for championships, but 
are awarded pins and ribbons 
won in competition. 5 


Pins, medals, and champion- 
ships have been awarded on the 
total of points won in competi- 
tion in field, track, and ice 
sports. 

The entry requirements for 
the boys are in accord with 
those of the Quinte District 
Meet, and the sectional meets 
sponsored by the Ontario Ath- 
letic Commission. f 


Junior Girls 
1, Broad Jump—Charron. Shore, 
Hedden. 
2. Running Broad— Charron, 
Bonneville. Shore. 
3. High School—Hedden, Bon- 
neville, Charron. 
4. 50 yds.—Charron, 
Shore. 
Charron wins first prize, and 
Shore wins second prize. 


Dubeau, 


Intermediate Girls 

1. Broad Jump—Bostnari, Ren- 
aud, McKitrick. 

2. Running Broad—McKitrick, 
Storring, Willoughby. 

3. High Jump—R. McKitrick, 
Shepherd, Reed. . 

4. 50 yds—McKitrick, Bostnari, 
Storring. 

McKatrick gets first place me- 
dal, and Willoughby the second 
"medal. The following get pins— 
McKitrick, Reed, Bostnari, Wil- 
loughby and Storring. 


Senior Girls 
1. Broad Jump—(D. Ouellette, 
i Benedict), Hales, (Mor- 


ton), Clark, Mollison. 

2. Running Broad—Hales, (Ouel- 
lette, R. Morton), Clark, 
(Benedict), Mollison. 

3. High Jump—(Morton, Bene- 


dict); Mollison, Hales, 
Clark. : 

4.15 yds—(D. Ouellette), Clark, 
Coles, Hales. 


Hales is senior girls champion 
with 15 points, and Clark is sec- 
ond with 8 points. The following 
get pins—Hales, Benedict, Ouel- 
lette, Clark, Mollison, and Mor- 
tons 


Junior Boys 
1. Broad Jump—Damore, Pierce, 
Bossence. 
2. Running Broad—J. Damore, 
Baillie, Bossence. 
3. 100 yds——Damore, Bossence. 
Baillie. 
4. 220 yds.—Damore, Bossence, 
Baillie. 
High Jump—J. Damore, Boss- 
ence, (Kiniski and Baillie). 
6. Relay Race—Pierce,\ Bossence, 
Baillie and Damore. 
7. Shot Put—Damore, Bossence, 
Pierce. 
8. Discus Throw—Damore, Boss- 
ence, Pierce. 
Damore wins first prize, and 
Bossence wins second. 


bad 


Intermediate Boys 

1. Broad Jump—Storring, Thor- 
burn, N. Hawthorne. 

2. Running Broad—Lethbridge, 
Storring, N. Hawthorne. 

3. High Jump—Thorburn, Hoage. 
Storring. 

4. Relay Race—R. Lethbridge. 
N. Hawthorne, Storring, 
Greene. 

5. 100 yds.—Lethbridge, Storring, 
N. Hawthorne. 

6. 220 yds.—Lethbridge, Storring, 
Evans. 

7. Pole Vault—Melynk, N. Haw- 
thorne, Storring. 

8. Discus Throw Thorburn. 
Melynk, Compton. 

9. Shot Put—Storring. R. Leth- 
bridge,’ Thorburn. 

10. 440 yds.—Lethbridge. Evans. 
Storring. 

Storring with 16 points is int. 
champion and Lethbridge is sec- 
ond with 15 points. Brennan. 
Evans, Storring. Thorburn, N. 
Hawthorne, Lethbridge and Mel- 
ynk get pins. 


Senior Boys 

1. Broad Jump—(R. Thompson), 
Averall, Kosti, Patterson. 

2. Running Broad—Averall, Ma- 
jor, Alexander. 

3. High Jump—(Williamson), 
Bostnari, Richardson, La- 
valle, 

4. Relay Race—(Williamson), 
Burlie, Averall, and Alex- 
ander. 


5. Shot Put—Armes, Meloche, 
Layalle, Alexander. 
6. 100 yds.—Alexander, Averall, 
(Williamson), Haist. : 
1. 220 yds.—Alexander, (William-_ 
son), Averall, Rolando. © 
8. 440 yds.—Alexander, Burlie, 
Rolando. 
9. Pole Vault—(W. Williamson), 
Rolando. Kosti, Averall’ 
10. Discus Throw—( Thompson), 
Rolando, (Williamson), 
Bostnari, Manty. : 
Averall and Alexander are 
senior champions. ‘ Rolando is 
second. The follow! get pins 
—Alexander, Averallj Rolando, 
Lavalle, Armes, Burlie, Thomp-*¢ 
son, Meloche, Richardson, Kos- 
ti, and Williamson. 


1933-1934 WINNERS 
Sr. girls first—Kathleen Hales 
Sr. girls second—Meretta Clark 4 
Int. girls first—Ruth McKitrick 
Int. girls second—Florence Wil- 
loughby 
Jr. girls first—Eleanor Charron 
Jr. girls second—Ruth Shore, 
Sr. boys first—David Alexander, 
Joffre Averall 
Sr. boys second—Dominico Ro- 
Jando 
Int. boys first—Dalton Storring 
Int. boys second—Roy Leth- 
bridge 
Jr. boys first—Jack Damore 
Jr. boys second—John Bossence 


RECORD 


Junior Boys 
Running Broad H. Husak 
(1932) °13 ft. 9 in. 
Standing Broad — J. Damore 
(1934) 7 ft. 5 in. 
High Jump — J. Damore (1934) 


4 ft. 6 in. 
100 yds — J. Damore (1934) 
11 4-5 sec. ~ 
220 yds. — J. Damore (1934) 
27 1-5 sec * 
Discus Throw — J. Damore 


(1934) 65 ft. 3 in. 


Intermediate boys 
Standing Broad—C. Haist (1932) 
8 ft. 2 in. 
Running Broad — R. Lethbridge 
(1934) 16 ft. 4 in. 
High Jump—G. Thorburn (1134) 
.» D. Storring (1934) 4ft. Sin. 
100 yds. — R. Lethbridge~{1934) 
11 2-5 Bec. $ 
220 yds. — R. Lethbridge (1934) 
25 3-5 sec. 
Discus Throw G. Thorburn 
(1934) 76 ft. 8 in. 
Pole Vault — Evans 
7 ft. 6 in. ~ 


(1933) 


Senior Boys 
Standing Broad —.D. Armes, J. 
Matthews (1933) 8 ft. 11 in. 
Running Broad — E. Bell (1932) 
~ 18 ft. 


Pole Vault — W. Williamson 
(1934) 9 ft. 3 in. 
Hop-step-and-jump — E. Bell 
(1930) 35 ft. 6 in. 

High Jump—H. MeMillan (1929) 


5 ft. 3 in. 

Shot Put — Armes (1932) 
56 ft. 5 in. 

1 mile — Elwood Bell (1929). 


5 min. 15 1-2 sec. . 
220 yds. — E. Bell (1930),24 4-5 
440 yds. — E. Bell (1930) 1 min 
100 yds. — B. Micetick (1930), 
(1931), Williamson (1933), 11 sec. 
3 mile — E. Bell (1929) 20 min. - 
Discus Throw D. Rolando 
(1934) 82 ft. 7 in. * 


The Editor Takes a Look 
Around 


(Continued from Page 3)” 
great aim is to preventillness by regu- 
Jar tests and examinations of every 
child, and timely attention to any. signs 
of indisposition. The presiding an- 
gel of mercy is a fully qualified and 
experienced nurse, and the competent 
school-physiciay yisits the hospital eve- 
ry day. The result of all this careis seen 
in the excellent standard of health 
among the pupils, cases of serious ill- 


ness being very rare, and often for! 


weeks at a time nota child is absent 
from the class room In the case of 
an epidemic, sometimes unavoidable, 
this is transformed into an isolation 
hospital. 

The nurse, Miss Allison, also 
conducts a home-nursing class of 

” senior girls, who are greatly interested 
in the valuable practical instruction 
given. 

A visit to the residences is always a 
pleasure. Here one sees rows of white- 
sheeted, neatly-made cots, and every 
pupil 1s required to make up his or her 
own bed, except the smallest, and even 
these take part, assisted ar directed by 
older pupils. There are also study. 
and rest rooms, and plavrooms in the 
basements, and always and everywhere 
order and cleanliness ate instilled and 
in evidence—with some reservations; 
and here a word of appr ion is 
due to our staff of buys’ and girls’ 
supervisors. Theirtask is one of great 
responsibility, for on them devolves 
much'of the cut of-school training of 
the pupils The School 1s fortunate in 
having a staff willing and, competent 
to so satisfactorily discharge their mul- 
tifarious and onerous duties 

From the residences our steps 
naturally lead us over to the laundry, 
situated above the heating-plant. Here 
is ceaseless activity, as the thousands 
of sheets and pillow-cases snd spreads 
and towels and table linens and articles 
ot clothing pass through the rotary 
washers and centrifugal driers and 
steamheated mangles, though many 
articles. are smoothed by heated irons 
in skiltul hands, The older girls, in 
rotation, assist in this useful work. 

Let's get out of these numerous 
buildings inte the fresh open air, 
where also one sees many interesting: 
things On the spacious front lawns 
there is a fine playeround equipment 
for the boys and one for the girls, 
installed two or three years ago, and 
here in their leisure hours the pupils, 
especially the younger ones, disport 
themselves and build up physique and 
good health. Contiguous to each 
residence is a large, oblong depression 
in the ground, which becomes a spa- 
cious rink in winter, and a fine tennis 
courflin spring and summer. And up 
beyond the shops-buildings is the 
capacious campus, scene of many an 
exciting contest and many a glorious 
victory. 

Strict economy is essential in this. 
time of depression, butit the reverse of 
‘economy to allow a plant such as this 
to run down, and Superintendent Fet- 
terly‘is assiduous in his efforts to keep 
the buildings and grounds in guod re 
pair, and special attention has been 
given to this during the session. “The 
carpenter and his boys are always 
prompt to repair any damage. The 
stonework of the main building has 
been pointed, and window frames etc. 
painted, and along the front and west 
end of the two residences, the original, 
badly constructed and much delapida- 
ted sidewalk has been replaced by a 
real one. Bur it is over at the west 
end of the main building that the 
greatest improvement is noted. Yon- 
der is our fine new junior pupils’ re- 
sidence, fully described -elsewhere. 
Connecting it with the main build- 


jat 


j continent. 


tentrance of the girls’ resi 9 
is a five-foot cement walk. A metal 
‘ roadway is being constructed from the 
Superintendent's residence to the main 
drive, and all of the grounds between 
' the square formed by all these buildings 
‘is being levelled and seeded, and, 
when the work is completed and the 
| ground covered with a mantle"of ver- 
i dure, the tout ensemble will surely be 
(most attractive. And conspicuous in 
hallways and the various rooms and 
every nook and corner of the buildings 
is the good order and cleaniness 
always in evidence, due, chiefly, to 
the care of our indefatigable junitor. 
This is one feature that all visitors 
notice and on which they  usuaily 
; comment. 


We almost forget to mention the 
school-bus, which would have been 
‘an inexcusable oversight. . We stoutly 
maintain thatitis a bus, despite the tone 
of voice in which many people look 
it. ltscolor is a vivid, almost 
conspicuous drab. It is a very busy 
bus, oscillating between the School 
and the city many times a day and 
many a time at night. Its faithful 
clientele is composed of over a score 
of as beautiful ladies and handsome 
men as can be found in any bus on the 
On_ of its outstanding 
qualities w that it is never full. There 
is always room for one or two more, 
and generally the one on two turn up 
just at the last split second. Me 


But all these fine buildings and 
equipments, all these appliances and 


|adornments, are not ends in them- 


selves. “They ate provided and main- 
tained for ene only purpose—the edu- 
cation and development to the utmost 
of the deaf children of the province. 
To this end all the Superintendent's 
thought and plans and ideals, all the 
skill and enthus‘asm of the staff, all 
the multitudincus activities ot the 
School, are concentrated By the re- 
sults achieved in this great purpose 1s 
the justification or otherwise of the 
generous provision made hy the Pro- 
vince found. wr do We fear the ver- 
dict, ample evidence of Which ca be 
seen in ever class room and shop, in 
residence and on campus. 


We seck to develop the mental 
powers and highest possible intel- 
lectual equipment of our pupils, to an 
extent at least equal to that of hearing 
children. We endeavor to provide 
such a degree of manual skill and voc- 
ational training as wiil aid them to 
earn a livelhood. We take utmost 
care to sateguard the health and pro- 
mote the physical vigor of every pupil 
in our care and insti! lessons and hab- 
its of order, cleaniiness, helpful coop- 
eration and good sportsmanship. All 
of the children are trained to habits of 
industry and usefulness by being re- 
ired to take part in chores -and 
us little tasks similar to those 
required of boys and girls in every 
well-regulated home. We use every 
available means and opportunity to 
deveiop the social qualities, in order 
to fit them, as far as possible, to 
mingle with hearing people and take 
part in the general activities of the 
communities in which they may re- 
side. 


But ever and always our supreme 
ideal and endeavor is to put first things 
first, to develop their moral percep- 
tions and spiritual faculties. All of 
the pupils are organized into Sunday 
School classes, which are taught every 
Sunday morning by the teachers of 
the staff, the instruction being strictly 
non-sectarian, and all except the 
smallest pupils attend churches “of 
their respective denominations every fit 
Sunday morning. ry teacher 
begins the day’s work with the prayers 
authorized by the Department of 


ing, with a branch up to the north Education. 


In the class rooms and sheps, onthe 


to be honest and truthful and clean in 


thought, word, deed; to be respectful 
and obedient to those in authority over 


them; to be kindly and censiderate to 
each other and to be courteous to all. 


‘And we seek to impress upon them the 


supreme ideals that it is better to be 
good than to have much knowledge; 
that a good name is to be preferred 
above great riches; that strict integrity 
of life and conduct is essential to all who 


would attain to the truest happiness and. 


suecess in life, and that the fear of God 
is the beginning and the essence, the 
end of all wisdom. 


Our New Junior Residence 

The new junior residence is an 
attractive, commodious building, and 
1s supplied with everything necessary 
to promote the safely, comfort and 


health of the pupils who will occupy | 


it. Itis situated about 150 yards west 
of the main building and about 60 
yards from the girls’ residence. It is 
152 feet long and 63 feet wide, is 
constructed on a concrete foundation, 
with dressed stone from grade to 
phnth. course, and red tapestry brick 
walls, and has a slanting slate roof, in 
contrast with the flat roofs of the other 
buildings. The front entrance faces 
west, and there are two entrances 
facing east towards the main building. 
‘The brick was made in Mimico and 
the slate for the roof came from 
Wales. 


In the concrete-Huored basement 
there are two large play-1ooms, and 
trunk, storage, heater and transformer 
rooms, the steam heat being supplied 
from the central heating plant. 


At each end of the first floor there 
is an airy, well-lighted dormitory, 61 
by 20 feet; and between, are rooms 
for the matron, nurse and supervisors, 
also a sewing room, linen Closets 
amply supplied with shelving, asorting- 
rvom, a day-clothing room, and com- 
maodious bathrooms and_lavatori 
There is also a sick-room and di 
kitchen attached to the nurse's quar- 
ters. The attractive public reception 
roum is just off the front entrance 
hall. 


On the second floor there are wo 
dormitories corresponding to those 
below, also two attractive smaller 
dormitories with lower ceilings. There 
are also a linen room, supervisors’ 
rooms, lavatories and bathrooms. In 
all there is sleeping accommodation 
for ninety to one hundred children. 

The floors of both flats are of con- 
crete, joist and hallow-tile construc- 
tion, and are covered with atrractive 
green battleship linoleum. The trim 
is birch with walnut finish. The 
massive doors are of slab with birch 
vaneer, and all the door-frames are of 
steel except the three entrance one: 
The walls of the dormitories and 
ing rooms are of white plaster. “Ter- 
razzo dado four feet anda half high 
is used in che walls of the bathrooms 
and lavatories, and for the flooring of 
the bathrooms, but the floors of the 
| lavatories are of red quarry tile. 
There are two steel stairways ex- 
| tending from the basement to the top- 
floor, and the walls of the stairs and 


cement enamel dado. 
| ample fire-extinguishing apparatus and 


| the foul air from all the rooms. 


nel extending from the main building, 


t along the sides of which, and perfect- 


, ly isolated, the electric wires and tele- 
phone 
top of this tunnel there is a 
sidewalk. 


campus, in the residences, at all times 
and in all places, the pupils are taught 


stair-halls are done in a very attractive 
‘There are two | 
drinking ‘fountains in each main hall, | 


an exhaust fan in the attic to draw off 


The steam-piping is located in a tun- 


conduits are carried. Over the 
five foot 
a 


To Our Graduates 


A number ef our pupils, having 
completed the second year High School 
course, have finished their career in 
the O. S. D. and will not be with us 
next fall. On these, as well as on all 
former graduates, we wish to impress 
the truth that, while they have finished 
the school course, they have not, or 
at least should not have completed 
their education. Too many pupils 
make this very great and lamentable 
error. It was Sir Walter Scott wh 
said: ‘‘The best part of every man’ 
education is that which he gets hi 
self.’’ This is absolutely true. Ask 
any intelligent, well educated person, 
and he will tell you that nearly all of 
his most useful knowledge was obtain- 
ed after he left school, and that the 
acquisition of this knowledge was one 
of the greatest pleasures of his life. 
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In school, the pupil's mind is disci- 
plined, he finds out how to study and 
to assimilate his knowledge, and there 
he laysthe foundation. But the mere 
foundation of an education, like that 
of a house, while necessary, is by 
itselt. oflittle use, On this must be 
erected the superstructure, which 
is the useful part of both a build- 
ing and education. This is what you 
are doing when you read good bovks, 
by your study of nature, by your con-. 
versation with intelligent peeple, by’ 
your own thought and observation. 
So in the training of the intellect and 
the culture of the mind, as well as in 
the-cultivation of character and of all 
your moral and spiritual faculties, 
make sure that you 


Build it well, whate'er yeu do, 
Build it strong, and straight and true, 
Build it aeep and build it broad, 
Build it for the eye of God. 


But remember that “‘there is no royal 
road to learning.’’ The prince, Jike 
the peasant, must gain this great prize 
by faithful, persistent, carnest endeav- 
or In fact, there is no royal road to 
anything of real and lasting value. 
Nature teaches this lesson It took 


J millions of years to build us the granite 


pillars of the earth, .but the ever-shift- 
ing sands of the desert change their 
place and form with every wind that 
blows. The gourd grows up ina mgt, 
das Jonah found out to his sorrow, 
ers and diesin the noentide sun; 
but it takes centuries, or milleniums for 
the stately redwoods or douglés firs to 
attain. to their majestic proportions. 
‘And it is just asarue that a strong and 
beautiful character, and a richly-stored 
mind are not the work of a day nora 
year. ‘These can be obt ined in no 
other way than by slow, steady, con- 
tinous growth and development. As 
the Bible puts it, we gain our 
ledge ‘* line upon line, precep' 
precept, here a little here and therea 
little,’” by never ceasing effert. 


Take as your motto, “Haye 
thinks he can, can.’ Make upWour 
minds that you will become intelligent, 
well-educated men and women, an 
Lyou surely will succeed, if you beeia 
now and just keep at it. To him that 
knocketh at the door of knowledye it 
shall surely be opened, and he that 
secketh wisdom, findeth it. 


And one delightful feature, ,of this 
great truth is that the road to wisdom 
is the sure road to truest happiness. 
Since the world began, no man oF Wo 
man has ever found happiness by scek- 
ing for it It cannot be so ebta ed. 
Happiness comes unasked, unsous! ty 
| when We are in the path of duty and 
in no other way;_and the highest duty 
and the strongest obligation that cae 
rest upon any man is to develop to the 
utmost possible extent and to make the 
very best possibe use of, every talent 
and every faculty that God has be- 
stowed upon him. 


No Clock-Watcher 


Do your work a little better than 


How many clerks measure up to the Fanyone else could do it. This is the 
standard of’ the young bookkeeper in tein of success. 


this story? He was employed in the 
passenger department of a great rail- 


road. It was just’a little before lunch. | 


Some of the clerks wete putting on 
their coats, some leaving for the wash- 


room, some consulting the clock, some _ 


were still busy. Suddenly the “‘boss’” 
~ entered, glanced about him, and then 
approached the bookkeeper. 

“What time is it?’” he asked. 

The young man kept figuring and 
the boss put a hand on his desk an 
repeated the question. _ i 

Instantly the other looked up sur- 
prised to see the chief at his elbow. 


“Tl beg your pardon, were you speak- | 


ing to me?’ he asked. 


was all’’ said the other. 


Making good needs no footnotes. 
Failure requires forty-two words. 


Get an Encyclopedia 
- A_ man’s library should grow with 
his life. His books are like the flesh 


he puts en; and some men are too fat 
and others too lean. 


He should constantly add to 


is 
books and quite as steadily eliminate 
books. 

Some books are to,be borrowed or 
taken from a library, for you only 


want to see them once. Such are. 
not really books; they are bound per-i 
iedicals. In. this class are almost all 


fiction, ‘‘books of the day,"? books 
“Merely inquired the time—that | 


The book-keeper glanced about the © 


room, loeated the clock, and said 
‘‘{t's ten minutes to twelve.’? __ 

“Thank you"’ said the general 
manager and_ vice-president, ' and 
strolled out. 

That conversation cost the young 
hook-keeper his place—in the pas- 
senger department—and put him under 
ahigher officer. Nine years later he 
was assistant general manager, and 
while still in the thirties, became a 
general manager, full hedged. —Selec- 
ted. 


Efficiency 

Make good! Don't explain! Do 
the thing you are expected to do! 
Don't waste time in giving reasons 
why you didn’t, or couldn't, or 
wouldn’t ,or shouldn't ! 

If 1 hire you to cook for me I ex- 
pect my chops and baked potatoes on 
time, done .tovaturn and appetizing; 
Tam not interested in the butcher's 
mistake, nor the stove’s defect, nor in 
the misery in your left arm. I want 
food, not explanations. You can’t eat 
explanations. 

If Thire you to take care of my 
automobile, or factory, or shirewaist 
counter, I do not want to hear why 
things are half done; | want results. 

So also if you come to me and hire 
me to doa job of writing by the fif- 
teenth of the month, you do not want 
me to show up on thac day with a 
moving-picture story describing how | 
couldn't do what I was paid for. You 
ewant the writing ,and you tit 
first-class, all wool and a yard w 

Uhis is cold, cruel, heartless tatk 

It isto all second-rates and shirk- 
ers Not so tothe hundred per centers, 
1 rejoice to make good, and they 
like to hear preached the gospel of 
making good. 

Mr. Yust, the Rochester librarian, 
in bis report some time ago, spoke of 
the Parable of the Talents, which 
we are told of the “Three servants who 
had received talents, five, two and one, 
respectively. On the Master's return 
they all rendered account of ‘their 
stewardship. The first two had doubled 
their capital, Each of them said so 
in fourteen words, and their: work w: 
Pronounced, ‘Well done, good and 
fathful servant.” Servant number 
three “had accomplished absolutely 
nothing, but he made a full reporein 
futty-two ‘words; three times as long 
as the other ‘reports.’" 

here you have it. The less you do 
the more you explain. 

EFFICIENCY. 

Learnthat word by heart. Get to 
Saying it in your sleep. 

Of all the joys on this terrestrial 
Sphere, there is none quite so soul 
satisfying and so one-hundred-percent- 


ith as MAKING GOOD. 


in vogue with the mob, best sellers 
and sensations. 

Other books, and iy are hot 
many, you want to keep. They be- 
come part of your being. You mark 
them, go back to them, they are as 
old companions. 

Of these books your library should 
be made. 

And of these books the first and 
chief is a good encyclopedia. 

‘The encyclopedia is the cornerstone 
of the library. It underlies, supports, 
complements all other books. 

An encyclopdia is not the product of 
of one man's genius; it is the finished 
utterance of thet human race,’ it ts the 
verdict of civilization, it is the oracle 
of this present century. 

To consult it is toconsult mankind. 

The encyclopedia is the one book 
you can not afford not to own. 

It costs something; it eannot be 
bought for the price of the latest thrill- 
er, but when you buy it you do not 
buy a cigarette to enjoy a minute and 
throw away, but a jewel to wear your 
life long. 

As wich other things, so with books, 
the cheapest is often the dearest. 

] unhesitatingly say that if 1 were a 
young man, whether a clerk, a sales- 
man, a farmer, a mechanic, or en- 
gaged in one of the professions as a 
lawyer, physician, teacher, or preach- 
er, | would own a good encyclopedia 
if | had to go without lunch every day 
and wear a shiny coat. 

{tis the mind's wife, a comfort in 
leisure hours, a standby in a crisis, 2 
insurance of virtue. 

For any man’s intellect, I care not 
whose, is crippled without this mute 
and myriadminded friend at his elbow. 

Get the encyclopedia habit. 

In other words, be a superiorman. 

“The superior man is the one, who is 
not sloppy-minde as the crowd 
alwaysis. He challenges facts. He 
does not accept the ipse dixit of the 
loud and po: He looks things 
up.—Dr Frank Crane. 


‘The Most Interesting Book in 
the World 

We are sure our readers will enjoy 

the following y beautiful tribute co 

the Bible by Bishop Quayle of Chic- 

ago, eloquent preacher and author 


' of several inspiring books. 


Genesis contains the history of Abra- 
ham, who is one of the great personal- 
ities of all time, and the beginping of 
the Jew, who is the miracle among na- 
tionalities. ‘The beginning of peopl 
as nations is in the tenth of Genesis. 
The Pentateuch ¢ ns the strange, 
great spirit, Moses, whose biography 
has always challenged the thoughtful 
wonder of the world. Joshua is a 
battle programme fitted to stand beside 
Caesar's Commentaries; and, to my 
reading, it is by long degrees more 
fascinating. ‘There is no battle his 


tory like it. Bailes and marches sound 
through it from prologue to epilogue. 
The Book ot Ruth is a pastoral sweet 
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as The “Vicar of Wakefield’ or 
“Lorna Doone.’” The story of David 
is by, every test mere interesting than 
the ‘‘Odyssey."’ David thrills us as 
; Ulysses knows not how to do. Isaiah * 
| is lordly like Milton and beyond him. | 
| His harp makes music unapproachable 
: for grandeur. Even dainty-fingered 
Matthew Arnold allowed this, and set 
literature journeying through this 
book. : 
Jeremiah is tender as Mrs. Brown- 
sing’s: ““The Cry of the Children,” | 
and full of ‘heartache as ‘‘In Mem-/ 
‘oriam.’’ Ezekiel is imaginative as, 
Dante and beyond him. Jonah is the | 
broadest catholicity emanating from a 
book written so long ago. The four 
Gospels are biographies, which for , 
compression, lucidity, fineness of , 
touch, vividness of portraiture, natural- 
ness and ease ofstyle, the absence of 
explanation or exclamation in the face | 
of shoreless wouders, make all biogra- 
phies appear weak. ‘‘The Gospel of 
is a solitary among the books , 
of earth and the first fourteen verses 
are the sublimest strain of equal length 
any literature. Paul’s “‘Epistle to the 
Romans’’ is revolutionary as no book 
you can call to mind, and his ‘‘Phile- 
is a more touching and beaut- 
1 tribute to friendship than Cicero’s 
De Amicitia,”’and ‘Revelation’ is 
splendid enough to put all the sky in 
conflagration. y 

Besides this the New ‘Tastament 
contains the vestiges of the greatest fig- 
ure born of the Jewish race—Saul of 
‘Tarsus, whose stature the centuries do* 
nothing other than inerease. The 
Corinthian chapter on [ove is com- 
panion to the Corinthian chapter on 
Resurrection, and the wo are bereft 
of any companions always. You,can- 
not approach them in theme or treat- 
ment. Paul's eloquence is beyond all 
others, because his theme outtops all 
themes whatsoever, ‘"as the heavens 
are higher than the earth."" The intro- 
ductory chapter to. Philippians is an 
evangel glorious enough to make day- 
light of the darkest night. 

Christ is in the Bible. “The Old 
Testament looked toward Him; and 
the New Testament looks Him full in 
the face. His words have swept the 
clouds from out the sky, so that,we 
see the far and shining sea, and His 
doctrines have changed the history of 
the world, and His doings have taught. 
the centuries to love each other, and 
He walked calmly down into the grave 
to kill the king of death, and ‘‘having 
taken captivity captive, and having 
given gifts unto men,"’ He as calmly * 
walked up through the springtime s 
and sat down ‘far above all prince} 
lity and power, and holds aname which 
is ubove every name, that at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven and things in earth;”” 
and of whose heaven it is said that 
there is no night there, because the 
Lamb is the light thereof. 

And this amazing story of this amaz- 
ing Christ is cold in the Bible; so that 
for H ake along it is unapproach- 
able for interest anfong the volumes of 
the world. —Books and Life."” 


Foolishly Fond Parents 

Vhe following from a valued  ex- 
change will find an echo in every 
vol forthe deaf. “The folly of some 
parents in depriving their poor deaf 
children of an education, usually 
through a foolish fondness, is to be de- 
plored: z “ 
“A deaf person carries through life 
an extraordinary burden by reason of 
deafness alone. With ignorance as 
an additional handicap, it is prepost- 
erous to expect them to develop the 
attributes of good citizenship, or to per- 
form the manifold duties demanded of 
educated people endowed with the 
advantages which intellectual training 


The Story of an Anvil 
Last eve I’ paused befere a blacksmith's door, 
‘And heard the anvil ring the vesper chim 
Then looking in I saw upon the floor 
Old hammers worn with beating years of 
time. 
“How many anvil have you used,"* said I,. 
< {{To wearand batter all your hammers so 
*Just one," said he, and then with (winkling 


eye, 

“The anvil wears the hammers out, you 
know.” 

And s0, I thought, the anvil of God’s wor 

Fof ages skeptics" blows have beat. upo 

Yet, tho’ the noise ef falling blows is heard, 

‘The anvil is unharmed, the hammers gone. 


and a full complement of the five senses 
surely afford. “ 

“The deaf child at ent 
has no knowledge of thelEnglish langy- 
age. It takes many years of patient 
effort by skilled teachers to give a work- 
ing understanding of grammatic En 
lish. If he leaves ‘school before even 
a mediocre comprehensien of written - 
words is acquired, his progress in lif, 
is halted and hampered and his possib! 
usefulness in the world is reduced to 
a minimum. If he gets employment 
that “requires verbal directions, he 
misunderstands them, and his failure to 
comply with instructions. givenjis in- 
variably charged to obstinacy, careless- 
ness, or self-sufficiency. In any case, 
it works to distress and disadvantage. 

“'The institutions established for the 
education of the deaf bring -to their 
work the accumulated experience and 
study of gifted men and women, 
stretching, through generation after 
generation, to/almost a complete cycle 
of a hundred years. These teachers 
combat and evercome all the difficul- ‘ 
ties that any individual case may pre- 
sent. If the pupil is permitted to re- 
main through a full course of in- 
struction, he is fitted to make his own 
way in the world, by the aid of an 
intelligent mind and a trained skill 
which is usually equal and often sup- 
erior to that of hearing people in sim- 
lar lines of industrial endeavor. 

““The school for the deafcan graduate 
wealth: producing members of society, 
can restore to the family gefined and 
intellectual hoys and girls on the thres- 
hold of manhuod and womanhood, can 
guarantee to the world a class of 
zens who have risen superior to the 
handicap which the deprivation of the 
most important of the five senses has 
imposed. 

“But to accomplish this,a school at- * 

tendance as rigorously strict as that 
required of hearing children must be 
observed. 
* “The state can get back much more, 
than-all the money she cafends on the 
education of the deaf in alfeases where 
the children take the full course of in- 
struction. The state loses only on the 
half educated, on those who were the 
victims of parental selfishness, whose 
term of attendance has been foolishly 
cut off.”’ ence 


ince to schoel 


About Reading. 

If young people only knew the 
value of their youth! A half-hour each 
day steadily given to the vanquishing 
of some real books in history, science, 
literature, is three hours a week, is 
more than twelve hours a month, 
more than six solid days of twenty- 
four hours each a year. What can not 
the busiest. man accomplish by such 
seizure of the fragments of his time? 
Oh, it the young people ofly knew 
the culture possible for them by such 
simple means! And for evermore it 
is the man who knows, who gets to be 
the man who does, and to whom the 
chance for doing comes. Merely frit- 
tering newspaper and novel reading— 
a yeushhood devoted only to that, how 
pitiably sad! No ship drifts into har- 
bor. young person drifts into an 
achieving manhood or womanhood. 

—Wayland Hoyt, D. D. 


N 


else 


TWO ROADS ; 
“Between the cradle and the’ 
tomb, 
‘Two roadways lead along; 
Oft side by side they seem to 
glide— 
‘The Right Road, and the 
Wrong. 


Bach by-path winding in and 


out, 
However wide it strays, 
Leads forth or back from one 
main track 
: There are but those two ways. 


No guide-post points the way 


to. go, 
But deep within each soul 
A knowledge dwells—a sense 
that tells 
The Right Road to the goal. 


It may seem desolate at first 
But when the day slants west, 
“The Road of Right floods full of 
light, 
The high way of the blest. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


———— 


‘THE VALUE OF ACCURACY 


If a number of people were 
asked to name the one quality 
that helps most to ensure, or at 
least to promote, sutcess in life, 
no doubt a variety of answers 
would be given. Probably no one 
would be in a position to say 
that there is any one quality 
that is the one of supreme im- 
portance, but all would agree 
that there are certain require- 
ments that are essential to the 
highest success. One of these 
is accuracy. 

There are too many of the “oh- 
that-is good-enough” kind of 
people in the world—people who 
think that if they do a thing 
“about right,’ or get a computa- 
tion approximately correct, that 
is sufficient. Such a habit of 
mind should be regarded serj- 
ously, for, if persisted in, it will 
absolutely’ prevent the attain- 
ment of the highest success in 
any vocation in life. In banking 
and other financial institutions 
absolute accuracy is demanded 
and bank clerks will spend hours 
and even days, in trying to lo- 
cate a discrepancy of only a few 
cents. Two years ago the Brit- 
ish Government's financial re- 
port, totalling over a billion dol- 
lars, showed an error of one pen- 
ny in the balance sheet. During 
the year several of the ablest ac- 
countants and actuarial experts 
in England spent weeks in trying 
to find out where the mistake 
was, but in vain, and ldst year’s 
statement again calls attention 
to this slight error. So absolute 
is the accuracy required. 

An exchange refers as follows 
to the subject “Accuracy is not 
a faculty. It isa habit. Aman 
schools himself to look at things 
with a sharp, clear eye, and to 
remember what he sees without 
anything being omitted or add- 
ed. He becomes habitually ac- 
curate, and without special ef- 
fort. On the other hand, men 
of loose perceptions and careless 
habits find it almost impossible 
to be accurate. no matter how 
hard they try. . r 

“Young men and women who 
must earn their living ought to 
realize how much the habits of 
accuracy advances them in the 
estimation of their empoyers. A 
person may lack orilliancy but, 


if within limitations, he is abso- 
lutely reliable he will always find 
somebody who needs his services. 
Perhaps it might be truthfully” 
said that nothing astonishes an 
employer like a man or woman 
can be depended on to do certain 
work with perfect accuracy.” 


Following is a,verity of tre- 
mendous import, expressed in 
terse and impressive language: 
“Tt is easy to dodge responsibili- 
ty, but it is impossible to dodge 
the consequences of dodging 
responsibility.” 


BOY WANTED 


Peuple laughed when they saw 
the sign again. It seemed to be 
always in Mr. Peter’s window. 
For 4 day or two—sometimes for 
only an hour or two—it would 
be missing, and passers by would 
wonder whether Mr. Peters had 
at last found a boy to suit him; 
but sooner or later it was sure to 
appear again. 


“what sort of & boy does he 
want, anyway?” one and an- 
other would ask. and then they 
would say to each other that 
they supposed he was looking 
for a perfect boy, and, in their 
opinion, he would look a good 
while before he found one. Not 
that there were not plenty of 
boys—as many as a dozen used 
sometimes to appear in the 
course of a morning, trying for 
the situation. Mr. Peters was 
said to be rich and queer, and 
for one’or both of these reasons. 
boys were anxious to try to suit 
him. ¥ 

“All he wants is a fellow to run 
on errands; it must be easy 
work and sure pay”—this was 
the way they talked to one an- 
other; but Mr. Peters wanted 
something more than a boy to 
run errands. John Simmons 
found it out, and this is the way 
he did it. He had been engaged 
that very morning, and had 
been kept all the forenoon at 
pleasant enough work; and, al- 
though he was a lazy fellow, he 
rather enjoyed the place. 

It was toward the middle of 
the afternoon that he was sent 
up to the attic, a dark, dingy 
place, inhabited by mice and 
cobwebs. 


“you will find a long, deep 
box there,” said Mr. Peters, 
“Which I want to have put in 
order. It stands right in the 
middle of the room—you can’t 
miss it.” 

“A long, deep box? I should 
think it was!” he said to him- 
self, as the attic door closed 
after him. “It will weigh al- 
most a ton, I guess; and what 
is there in it? Nothing in the 
world but old nails, and screws, 
and pieces of iron, and broken 
keys, and things—rubbish the 
whole of it. 

Nothing worth touching; and 
it is as dark as a pocket up here, 
and cold besides. How the 
wind blows in through those 
knotholes! There's a mouse. 
If there is anything I hate, it’s 
mice. I’ll tell you what it is, if 
old Peters thinks I’m going to 
stay up here and tumble over 
his old rusty nails. he’s much 
mistaken. I wasn’t ‘hired for 
that kind of work.” 


appeared. 

“Have you put the box in or- 
der already?” was the gentle- 
man’s question. 3 

“J didn’t find anything to put 
in order; there was nothing in 
it but old nails and things.” 

“Exactly. It was the nails 
and things that I wanted put 
in order. Did you do it?” 

“No sir. It was dark up there, 
and cold; and I didn’t see any- 


.thing worth doing. Besides, Ir 


thought I was hired to run on 
errands?” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Peters, “I 
thought you were hired to do 
as you were told.” 

But he smiled pleasantly 
enough, and at-once gave John 
an errand to go down-town; 
afd the boy went off chuckling, 
declarng to himself that he 
knew how to manage the old 
fellow; all it needed was a little 
standing up for his rights. 

Precisely at six o'clock. John 
was called and paid: the sum 
promised him for a day’s work; 
and then to his dismay, he was 


told that his services would not 


Be needed any more. He asked 
no questions. Indeed, he had 
time for none. as Mr. Peters 
immediatey closed the door. 


The next morning the old 
sign, “Boy Wanted,” appeared 
in its usual place. 


But before noon it was taken 
down, and Charles Jones was 
the fortunate boy. Errands— 
plenty of them! He was kept 
busy until within an hour of 
closing. Then, behold!—he 
was sent up to put the long box 
in order. He was not afraid of 
a mouse nor of the cold, but he 
grumbled much over the box. 

Nothing in it was worthy his 
attention. However, he tum- 
bled over things. growling all of 
the time, picked out a iew 
straight nails, a key or two, 
and finally appeared with this 
mesage; * 


“Here’s all there is worth 
keeping in that box. The rest 
of the nails are rusty and the 
hooks are bent or something.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Peters, 
and he sent him to the post of- 
fice. 

What do you think! By the 
close of the next aay Charlie 
had been paid and discharged, 
and the old sign hung in the 
window. 


“I’ve no kind of a notion why 
I was discharged,” grumbled 
Charlie to his mother. “He said 
he had no fault to find, only he 
saw that I wouldn't suit. It's 
my opinion that he doesn’t want 
a boy at all, and takes that way 
to cheat. Mean old fellow!” 


It was Crawford Mills who 
applied next. He knew neither 
of the other boys, and so did his 
errands in’ blissful ignorance of 
the long box until the second 
morning of his stay, when in a 
leisure hour he was sent to put 
it in order. The morning pass- 
ed, dinnertime came, and still 
Crawford had not appeared 
from the attic. At last Mr. Peters 
called him. “Got through?” 


“All right. It is dinner-time, 


now. You may go back ‘to it 
dinner. ] 


- 


“Tye done my best sir,’ 
said, “and down at the very bot 
tom of the box I found this. 
“This” was a five-dollar gold 
piece. : a 
‘hat’s a queer place for gold.” 
said Mr. Peters. ‘It’s good you | 
found it. Well, sir, I suppose: 
you will be on hand to morrow 
morning?” 

‘This he said as he was putting 
the gold piece in his pocket- 
book. 


After Crawford had said g 
night and gone, Mr. Peters took 
the lantern and went slowly up 
tne attic stairs There was the 
long, deep box in which the rub- 
bisn of twenty-five years had 
gathered. Crawford had evi- 
dently been to the bottom. He 
had fitted shingles to make co! 
partments, and in these: differ 
ent rooms he had placed the’ 
articles with bits of shingle laid] 
on top, and labeled thus: “Good } 
screws.” “Picture-nails.” “Small! 
keys, somewhat bent.” “Picture | 
hooks.” “Pieces of iron whose 
use I don’t know.” And so on] 
through the long box. In per-|) 
fect order it was at last, and| 
very little that really could be! 
called useful could be found) 
within it. , 


But Mr. Peters, as he bent over 
and read the labels, laughed) 
gleefully, and murmured to the’ 
mice: “If we are not both mis- | 
taken, I have found a fortune." 

Sure enough the sign disap- 
peared from the window and 
was seen no more. 


Crawford became the well 
known errand-boy of the firm 
of Peters & Co. He had a little 
room neatly fitted up next to the 
attic where he spent his even- 
ings, and at the foot of the bed 
hangs a motto which Mr. Peters 
gave him. “It tells your fortune 
for you, don’t forget it,” he said, 
when he handed it to Crawford; 
and the boy laughed and read it | 
curiously: “He that is faithful | 
in that which is least, is faith-| 
ful in much.” “I'll try to be, 
sir,” and he never once thought 
of the long box over which he) 
had been faithful. 


All this happened years ag0. 
Crawford Mills is errand-boy no 
more, but the firm is Peters,} 
Mills & Co. A young man and 
a rich man. 


“He found his fortune in 2) 
long box of rubbish,” Mr. Peters, 
said once, laughing —_{‘Never” 
was a five-dollar gold-piece 50 
successful in business as thal 
one of his has been; it is good 
he found it.” 


Then, after a moment of 
silence, he said, gravely: 7 


i 
| 


is faithful also in much,’ 
true; Mills the boy was faith: 
ful, and Mills the man we) 
trust.” —Boys and Girls. 


